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PREFACE 


In  presenting  the  folLotting  work  to  the  public — no  leas  than 
to  the  medical  and  scientific  man — I  feel  that  a  few  words  of 
explanation  are  necessary — if  not  of  apology.  The  subject 
discussed  is  so  entirely  different  from  anything  that  has  yet 
appeared  in  any  language,  and  the  subject-matter  is  frequently 
treated  in  so  unusual  a  manner,  that  it  will  perhaps  be  necessary 
for  me  to  indicate,  briefly,  what  I  propose  to  discuss  in  the  fol- 
lowing book,  and  why.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  this  at  any 
length,  howevert  as  the  Contents  page  will  doubtless  prove 
more  or  less  self-c^xplanatory;  and  the  theories  will  be  found 
stated  and  defended  in  the  text  itself.  I  shall  not  attempt,  in 
this  place,  to  defend  either  myself  or  my  theories,  but  niust  rest 
upon  the  text  of  my  book  allowing  it  to  speak  for  itself,  and 
will  only  ask  that  the  book  be  read  carefully  and  critically  before 
any  verdict  is  passed,  either  upon  the  theories  advanced,  or  the 
sanity  of  the  author!  I  admit  that  my  position  is  at  first  sight 
revolutionary,  to  the  extent,  even,  of  being  absurd;  that,  in 
attempting  to  overthrow  the  doctrine  that  we  derive  oiu-  strength 
and  energy  from  the  food  we  eat,  I  am  attacking  one  of  the 
fundamental  postulates  of  science — and  even,  at  first  sight, 
attempting  to  overthrow  the  Law  of  Consiervation  itself.  I 
luave  one,  and  only  one,  reply  to  all  such  critics:  Read  the  facts 
and  arguments  advanced  in  the  book,  and  when  this  haA  been 
done,  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  hear  any  criticism  or  fair- 
spirited  attack  that  may  be  leveled,  either  at  the  book  or  at 
myself,  as  its  autlior. 

For  the  greater  portion  of  thia  book  I  am  tempted  to  claim 
ori^nality.  In  the  opening  chapters,  the  theory  of  disease  pro- 
pounded is  merely  a  re-wording  of  the  theory  that  has  been  held 
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for  half  a  century  by  al!  cxprrt  hygienic  physiciaiia — it  is  mei'fly 
a  rc-«tatcment  of  the  cftse;  and,  in  the  chapters  o»  "  Drug-Mt-di- 
calion,"  and  on  "Stimulants,"  I  have  depended  almost  entiiply 
upon  the  brilliant  theoretical  writings  of  the  late  Dr.  R.  T. 
Trail.  Tht;  ideas  concerning  tlie  germ-theory  have  also  been 
advanced,  in  outline,  by  hygienic  physicians;  and  the  chapter 
on  the  physiology  and  philosophy  of  fasting  I  have  borrowed 
largely  from  the  ftTitings  of  Dr.  E.  H.  Dewey.  In  the  chapter 
ou  "Vitality/'  also,  I  have  received  many  valuable  suggestions 
from  the  theoretical  writings  of  Dr.  Robert  Walter— he  and 
Doctor  Dewey  being  the  only  two  writers,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
cnabk^l  to  discover,  who  did  not  believe  that  the  bodily  vitality 
was  derived  from  the  daily  food,  but  for  very  opposite  reasons. 
Doctor  Dewey  was  forced  to  thia  conclusion  owing  to  the  facts 
presented  by  his  fasting  caaes.;  as  the  result  of  clinical  evidence; 
but  he  never  followetl  up  the  suggestion  in  any  detail,  nor  in- 
dicated the  revolutionarj-  effects  such  a  theory  would  have  on 
scienCrC,  if  true.  Doctor  Walter  traced  these  out,  to  some  extent; 
but  his  writings  seem  to  me  to  be  somewhat  confused  on  this 
point,  and  the  conclusions  that  flow  fmni  the  theory  are  not 
drawn  by  this  author  either.  Doctor  Walter  seems  to  be  in  con- 
siderable confusion  regarding  his  theory  of  vitality,  and  its 
derivation  from  food.  At  times  he  seems  to  think  that  it  is  so 
derived;  at  other  times  not.  Thus,  on  p.  161  of  his  "Vital 
Science/'  the  following  sentence  occurs: 

"That  term  'pliysical  vigor.'  which  most  people  will  agree 
is  a  proper  one,  as  coming  from  food,  is  itseif  a  good  answer  to 
the  doctrine  that  food  gives  vital  power.  Food  yieUls  to  a 
living  organism  physical  force  for  the  ix'ffovntance  of  physical 
work,  but  only  when  that  force  is  controlled  by  Vital  Force." 
This  seems  tw  be  somewhat  confused,  and  also  erroneous.  Only 
by  taking  the  broad  stand  that  no  energy  whatever  is  derived 
from  the  food,  can  we  see  clearly  the  true  relations  of  food  and 
energy,  as  outlined  in  Book  III.,  Chap.  1.,  to  which  I  refer  the 
reader  for  an  exposition  of  the  theory. 

The  only  extended  study  of  fasting  cases  I  have  ever  come 
across  is  that  contained  in  Dr.  Joel  Shew's  "  Family  Physician/' 
(pp.  7S3-97),  published  many  years  ago,  in  which  the  physiolog- 
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icul  pffecls  of  fasting  are  distiuHsixi  at  some  Icnglli.  The  statc- 
ruents  are  somewhat  crude  in  many  waya,  however,  ami  the 
results  vitiated  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  cases  studied,  water,  as 
well  as  solid  food,  was  Forbidden  the  patients;  and  coafiei:|ueTilly 
ibnoraial  results  were  obtained — and  studied.  In  tlw  current 
^THXiks  on  fasting,  only  a  brief  reference  is  made,  here  and  there, 
to  these  difficult  problems;  and  no  detailed  study  of  the  ques- 
tion has  ever  been  attempted.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present 
work,  if  it  does  nothing  else,  will  at  least  stimulate  interest  and 
enforce  research  in  this  liighly  important  and  interesting  field 
of  inquiry. 

It  may  bo  thought  by  some  that,  in  putting  forward  fasting 
as  a  virtual  panacea,  e.g.,  as  I  do,  (pp.  574-8),  I  am  "extreme," 
and  consequently  to  be  distrusted  in  my  conclusions.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  dispute  these  arguments  here — merely  asking 
'my  reader  to  peruse  the  chapters  or  passages  themselves  before 
rarriving  at  any  conclusion.  They  may  be  extrenie,  but  if  true, 
what  does  that  matter?  Like  Doctor  Trail,  I,  too,  have  "found 
truth  to  be  both  ultra  and  radical .  It  is  neTer '  between  two  ex- 
tremes,' but  ahmys  one  extreme  or  the  other."  Public  opinion 
is  worth  nothing  whatever  in  a  scientific  problem,  which  must 
always  be  determined  by  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  not  by  the 
opinions  of  any  one — scientist  or  layman.  And  that  Lh  certainly 
not  less  true  in  such  a  case  as  this,  in  which  next  to  nothing  is 
known  of  the  subject,  even  by  the  specialists! 

Most  certainly,  fasting  will  never  become  a  popukiT  method 
of  cure,  for  the  rea.son  that  it  involves  too  much  self-deniall 
It  is  all  very  well  to  live  "well"  for  a  number  of  years,  and  then 
to  think  and  feel  we  can  avoid  the  results  by  taking  a  pill  or  a 
powder.  That,  unfortunately,  is  im^rossible.  Nature  does  not 
work  in  that  way,  but  always  by  gradual  processes.  As  Doctor 
Keith  so  well  remarked,  ("  Plea  for  a  Simpler  Life,"  p.  123),  "A 
starving  doctor  would  not,  I  fear,  have  as  yet  a  very  long  career 
as  a  fashionable  and  popular  physician  in  London."  Tliat  ia 
but  too  true! 

In  all  the  reported  cases,  I  have  refrained  from  mentioning 
names,  except  in  some  few  instances — hi  which  the  permission 
had  been  obtained  from  the  patient,  or  when  the  name  had 
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already  appeajed  in  print.  I  have  all  these  names  in  my  posses- 
sion, however;  and  documentary  evidencif,  m  many  cases,  to 
prove  that  the  statements  made  in  this  book  are  in  c^'ery  way 
correct^  and  that  I  have  stated  the  Btrict  truth  io  every  case 
mentioned  and  discussed.  Many  of  the  patients  I  knew  per- 
sonally, and  could  doubtless  soon  reach,  by  mail,  should  the 
occasion  for  my  doing  so  ever  arise. 

Before  concluding,  let  me  impress  my  reader  with  the  im- 
portance of  bearing  in  mind,  throughout,  the  following  facts. 
Fvrst,'  That  the  fast^  undertaken,  and  studied  in  this  book, 
were  undertaken  by  diseased  patients,  and  not  by  persons  in 
health;  and  that  I  should  not  ad>'ise,  but  should,  on  the  con- 
trary, heartily  deprecate  any  attempts  at  promiscuous  fasting, 
by  persona  unfamiliar  either  with  physiology  or  the  philosophy 
of  the  treatment;  or  who  are  not  diseased  and  in  need  of  such 
a  fast  for  the  cure  of  certain  ailments.  I  believe  in  properly 
conducted,  therapeutic,  fasting;  but  here,  as  in  every  other 
field,  "a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.'^  Secondly: 
The  distinction  between  fasting  and  staning  should  be  kept 
carefully  in  mind,  throughout,  and  the  two  never  confused.  ) 
Fasting  is  altogether  beneficial;  starving  precisely  the  reverse. 
I  have,  on  page  564,  stated  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  radical 
distinction  between  these  two  proce^es,  and  1  should  adv-ise 
my  reader  to  peruse  that  passage  before  beginning  the  book, 
if  he  has  not  already  a  clearly  formal  idea  of  this  distinction 
and  diflference  between  the  two  physiological  processes.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  distinction  pointed  out  should 
be  kept  carefully  in  mind,  throughout. 

To  my  publishers  I  wish  to  cxpross  my  thanks  for  their  kind 
help,  courtesy  and  assistance  during  the  publication  of  this 
book.  To  my  more  than  friend,  Maurice  V.  Samuels,  I  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  I  can  never  repay,  for  past  help  and  encourage- 
ment, through  years  that  seemed  to  betoken  nothing  more 
bright  than  failure  and  ridicule,  and  without  whose  friendly  aid 
this  Ixjok  niif»ht  never  have  been  published.  To  Doctor  Rabag- 
liati  I  also  owe  a  debt  of  profound  thanks — which  should  be 
aeknowletiged  here,  as  well  as  privately— not  only  for  the  full, 
kindly,  and  appreciative  "Introduction"  he  has  ftTitten,  but 
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also  for  the  help  and  counsel  he  has  given  me,  throughout  the 
preparation  of  this  work.  I  must  record  here,  however,  the 
fact  that  I  find  myself  unable  to  agree  with  Dr.  Rabagliati  in 
his  conclusions,  after  having  read  his  Introduction  carefully, 
and  while  in  full  sympathy  with  his  aims.  Every  reader  must, 
of  course,  select  the  theory  that  appeals  to  him  the  most. 
Finally,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  that  a]l  that  is  of  any  value  or 
worth  in  the  book  is  due  to  the  constant  presence,  acute  criti- 
cism and  sympathetic  devotion  of  my  wife. 

H.  C. 
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A   NEW  THEORY  OF"   ENERGY 

Mr.  Hereward  Carrinpton,  having  asked  me  to  write  an  Introduc- 
tion to  his  interesting  and  scholarly  book  on  ''Vitality,  Fasting  and 
Nutrition,"  1  have  much  pleasure  in  complying  with  his  rcfjuest. 
In  doing  so,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  although  I  agree  with  much 
that  is  in  the  lx)ok,  and  particularly  with  a  main  contention  in  it 
that  neither  the  heat  of  the  body,  nor  its  energy,  or  power  of  work, 
come  from  the  food,  etill  it  doe&  not  follow  that  my  views  are  in 
harmony  with  those  of  the  author  in  all  particulars.  That  is.  of 
course,  not  to  be  expected  in  any  ca.?e,  no  two  minds  ever.  1  sup- 
pose, whether  living  now  or  at  former  times,  being  found  (o  agree 
with  each  other  in  every  particular.  Mr.  Hereward  Carrington  needs 
DO  help  from  me  or  any  other  man  in  defending  hie  views.  Any  one 
who  reads  his  book  will  see  that.  Further,  it  would  be  unbeLvuning 
in  nie,  when  writing  a  friendly  Introduction  to  another  man'H  book, 
to  dwell  on  the  points  of  disagreement  between  us.  I  write  because 
we  agree  in  a  main  contention,  or  perhaps  in  the  main  contentitin  of 
the  book,  not  because  we  disagree  on  other  points.  But  I  cannot 
refrain  from  mentioning  one  point  on  which  our  views  seem  to  differ, 
although  I  do  not  propose  to  be  guilty  of  the  bad  taste  of  criticizing 
his  view,  or  of  defending  my  own  at  present.  Still,  it  seems  ueceB- 
sary  to  draw  attention  lu  the  fact  that  he  Htrenuously  (and  nUo  very 
ably  no  doubt)  contends  that  iife  or  vital  fnrce  "is  absobdehi  alone, 
separate,  disttn:Ct,  per  se,"  from  all  other  forces.  1  do  not  take  this 
view.  To  me,  life  is  one  form  of  (he  infinite  and  eternal  energy  by 
which  all  things  do  confiist,  and  1  think  that,  like  other  forms  or 
phases  of  energy  each  of  which  procreates  the  form  under  which  its 
manifestation  or  embodiment  appears,  life,  whether  under  the  forms 
of  plant  life,  or  animal  life,  procreates  the  form  suitable  for  its  mani- 
festation. Each  reader  must  settle  in  his  own  mind  which  of  these 
views  or  what  other  view  most  commends  itself  to  him  in  thi.^  ques- 
tion. Very  much,  as  it  appears  to  me,  hangs  on  it.  It  is  Indeed 
vital,  and  therefore  I  was  bound  to  mention,  though  unable  to  dis^ 
cuss  it;  and  the  reader  will  see  if  he  cares  to,  the  importance  to  be 
attached  to  the  idea  that  Energj-  in  all  the  varied  phases  of  its  ascend- 
ing manifestation,  procreates  the  mechanism  fit  for  the  embotliment 
of  that  raanifeiatation.  He  will  also  see  that  I  regard  heat  and  light 
no  longer  as  causes  of  encriijy,  nor  even  as  forms  nf  energy,  so  much 
as  they  seem  to  be  qualities  of  energy,  and  that  this  is  in  keeping 
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with  the  ultimate  coQcIusion  that  a  study  of  organic  Ufe  leads  to  the 
inference,  not  of  acommon  ancestor^but tothat of  acommon  Author. 
The  author  of  this  book  is  a  vitalist  of  a  sort.  He  has  evidently 
read  much  in  physiology  and  in  that  attempt  at  practical  physiology 
known  under  the  name  of  practice  of  medicine.  His  mind  is  not  only 
critical,  but  it  is  also  constructive,  and  on  every  page  he  may  fairly 
be  described  as  original.  He  accepts  the  main  principles  of  physi- 
ology as  generally  expounded,  though  even  as  to  Bome  of  these— 
witness  for  example  his  views  on  aleepi — he  baa  much  to  say  that  is 
out  of  the  common  purview;  and  various  readers  must  determine, 
each  for  himself,  how  far  they  agree  or  differ  from  him.  I  have  been 
asked  to  write  this  Introduction  chiefly,  or  almost  wholly,  because  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Hereward  Carrington  in  the  belief  that  neither  the 
heat  of  the  body  nor  its  energy  for  work  come  from  the  food  at  all. 
An  attempt  to  realize  this  point  of  view  leads  to  the  perception  of 
an  interesting  situation.  Two  men,  neither  of  them  experimental 
ph5'sioIogists,  allege  that  the  ordinary  physiological  doctrines, 
reached  by  the  labors  of  countless  physiological  workers  after  innu- 
merable laboratory  experiments,  are  wrong  on  an  important  or  even 
a  vital  point.  The  balance  of  authority,  being  so  tremendously  on 
one  side,  the  large  majority  of  men  will  probably  consider  that  the 
opinion  of  two  or  three  men  on  the  other  side  is  unworthy  of  serious 
consideration,  and  will  baniah  it  from  their  minds  without  further 
ado.  Although,  however,  this  may  be  a  natural  cour.se  to  take,  it 
is  not  a  wiso  one.  Neither  is  it  a  scientific  or  philosophical '  one, 
since  the  value  of  an  opinion  depends  not  bo  much  on  the  number 
or  even  the  importanee  of  those  who  hold  it^  as  on  the  evidence  on 
which  it  rests.  Now  it  so  happens  that  the  effect  which  1  fear  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Hereward  Carrington's  view  will  have  on  the  large 
majority  of  readers  is  exactly  the  one  which  it  had  at  first  on  my  own 
mind.  When  he  first  suggested  to  me  that  neither  the  work  of  the 
body  aor  its  heat  came  from  the  food  at  all;  I  must  conf^s  that  I 

*Tb«  m^aninK  of  tin  wont  "soi^ntiGc"  is  difficult  to  diBtinguieh  from  that  of 
"philosophifdl.'  Science  is,  properly  speaking,  the  accumulation  of  faBta,  per- 
ception aS  Ibeir  exiatenoe  to  ua,  knowledge  of  them  by  ua.  Philosophy  ib  the 
e?[plAnatian  which  we  ^ve  of  tlie  perceived  facts.  A  fact  of  sequence,  as  that 
day  Hucceeds  night;  imd  ni^ht  duy,  ia  uctcntific.  ^'henover  we  come  to  a^munt 
for  the  siicceisaion ,  we  enter  the  domain  of  phiioaophy;  and  yet  the  astronomical 
explanations  pven  to  account  for  the  auccesaion  are  generally  claased  among 
acientlRc  phenomena.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  quite  impOBsiblo  Id  distinguieh 
between  science  and  philoiwphy,  befsuise  no  sooner  do  we  perceive  (acts,  than 
we  begin  to  try  to  account  lor  them,  tleligion  anBes  nhoii  We  push  or  try  to 
puafa  our  philosophy  to  its  ultimate  eonclusions. 

But  on  Lhp  whole,  although  nil  these  three  domains  of  Ihinkinj^  are  iaex- 
llricpbly  miauled  and  commingJMl  with  one  another,  we  may  consider  science  aa 
dealing  with  facia  and  wiih  their  How  and  their  occurrence,  their  sequence,  their 
oonneclions;  while  philiifiophy  deals  with  the  re&aotis  for  these  or  the  Why  of 
them.  Reli^on  on  tbe  other  hand  attempts  to  give  the  inquiry  into  How  and 
Why  a  finiU  unity,  Bui  it  ia  almost  impoBaEble  to  separate  these  three  domains 
from  one  another.  S(?ienee  should  be  philosophieal ;  philosophy  should  be  ncien- 
tific;  wtiile  religion  should  be  scientific  and  philosophical,  but  transcending  both. 
It  is  a  poor  sort  of  mind  whose  sciaaco,  pbiloeopfay.  and  religion  are  aot  bannoni- 
ous  with  one  another. 
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put  the  consideration  of  the  idea  away  from  me  m  unworthy  of  & 
moment's  ennaiderjition  or  entertaioment.  The  ordioary  doctrine 
being  so  universally  held  by  a  very  large  number,  or  even  by  the  whole 
ntimber  without  exception,  of  the  phyaiological  experimentahBtiri,  and 
Ijeing  further,  as  it  seemed  at  first  sight,  entrenched  impregnably 
behind  experimental  invta.  and  also  behind  the  accepted  scientific 
and  philosophical  doctrines  regarding  the  conservation  of  energy 
and  matter,  must,  it  wais  felt,  be  true.  The  very  ieast  which  could 
be  said  for  it  was  that  it  seemed  to  be  inextricably  bound  up  with 
those  conclusions  associated  with  the  name  of  Lavoisier  in  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  regarding  the  indestructibility  of  matter 
and  force  and  carried  to  accepted,  certainty  since  by  a  crowd  of 
experimental  workers.  How  was  it  possible  that  on  a  vital  point 
that  great  cloud  of  workers  and  witnesses  could  be  mistalten?  If, 
after  more  than  a  century's  work,  carried  out  with  a  zeal  and  industry 
never  excelled  in  the  whole  historj-  of  human  working  and  thinking 
— if  after  all  this  time  and  after  the  making  of  an  nlmnst  infinite 
number  of  experiments,  the  general  opinion  on  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple were  to  be  called  in  question — where,  it  might  be  asked,  was  or 
is  certainty  to  be  found?  We  may  well  ask.  And  yet, very  recently, 
Gustav  Le  Bon  has  stated  that,  contrary  to  the  views  of  Lavoisier 
and  of  the  whole  world  of  atiience  since  hia  time,  matter  at  leaBt  is 
pot  indestructible  or  eternal,  and  that  in  certain  circumstances,  he 
has  proved  experimentally  it  dissociates  and  vanishes  without  return. 
This  being  so,  the  foundation  of  science  is  shaken;  tlie  law  of  the 
conservation  of  energy  as  at  present  understood  and  stated,  is  called 
in  question.  I  am  very  unwilling  to  do  it,  or  to  set  forth  my  own 
viewa  on  a  subject  which  has  racked  the  ingenuity  of  the  greatest 
minds  of  all  time,  but  I  do  not  see  how  i  can  refrain,  if  I  may  hope 
to  induce  even  a  single  mind  to  inquire  into  this  question  for  itself, 
from  Btating  shortly  my  conclusions  as  to  the  law  of  the  conservation 
of  energy.  It  is  possible  to  agree  that  Energy,  the  power,  is  infinite 
and  eternal,  and  omnipotent:  and  that  It  is  neither  increased  nor 
diminished  (it  cannot,  of  course  be  either  if  it  Lb  infinite),  and  yet 
to  agree  with  M.  Le  Boo  that  matter  may  vanish  without  return. 
This  is  indeed  the  conclusion  to  which  I  am  compelled.  Matter  may 
be,  and  it  seems  to  rae  to  be,  the  effect  of  energy  which  may  call 
matter  into  being  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  or  declaring  its  own 
presence  and  power;  and  therefore,  when  the  immediate  purpose  has 
been  fulfilled,  matter  may  again  vanish  into  the  nothingness  from 
which  it  came.  Energy  or  force,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  seemfl  to 
be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  power  of  the  Infinite,  and,  like  the 
source  from  which  it  emanates,  it  is  infinite,  eternal,  changeful,  and 
omnipotent,  being  limited,  in  the  latter  respect,  only  by  the  char- 
acter of  its  Source  or  Origin,  Who  of  course  acts  according  to  His 
own  nature.  The  moral  qualities  of  energy,  though  they  may  have 
to  be  referred  to,  are  at  present  rather  outside  of  our  purview. 
Matter,  nn  the  other  hand,  seems  to  me  to  be  phenomenal  or  appar- 
ent only.  Le  Bon  himself  says  that  matter  is  a  variety  of  energy — 
which  is  exactly  my  view;   or,  if  I  might  venture  so  to  express  it; 
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I  think  Energy  calls  matter  into  being,  in  order  to  manifest  its  own 
presence^  Matter  seems  to  me  to  be  ccilled  into  being  in  order  to 
act  as  the  embodiment  or  incarnation,  or  clothes  of  Energ>':  and  it 
is  continually  in  course  of  vanishing  aa  it  came.  Matter  seema  to 
me  to  be  a  phenomenon  procreated  by  the  Nouroenon  Energy,  in 
order  that  Energy  may  Iw  able  to  manifest  its  presence  to  sentient 
creatures  and  to  human  beings.  Kner^  wraps  itself  up  in  matter 
as  a  man  puta  on  his  clothes.  If  it  were  not  for  its  embodiment  in 
matter,  so  dense  and  dull  are  our  apprehensions,  that  it  seems  to  me 
we  should  probably  fail  to  apprehend  its  existence  at  all.  Energy, 
then,  springing  from  an  infinit*  and  eternal  source  is  infinite  and 
eternal.  (This  la,  of  course,  also  Herljert  Spencer's  conclusion,  and 
that  uf  scientific  philosophers  generally.)  Energy  is  one,  but  one 
with  many  forms  and  phases.  It  appeare  to  be  constantly  struggling 
so  to  say*  to  express  itaelf,  knowingly  or  blindly,  or  ignorantly. 
(But  the  Power  behind  it  is  not  unknowing,  or  blind,  or  ignorant; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  knows  and  sees,  and  is  purposive.)  In  order 
to  express  itself,  Energy  caJls  into  being,  or  procreates]  the  vast 
variety  of  material  things  with  which  we  are  more  or  less  familiar. 
The  capabilities  of  the  manifffi^tattons  of  energy  are  limitless;  and 
higher  and  higher  forms  or  manifestations  of  it  are  continually  ob- 
truding themselves  on  the  observer.  These  manifestations  of  Energy 
appear  to  ascend  aa  a  hierarchy,  and  they  seem  to  embody  themselves 
in  a  corresponding  hierarchy  of  forms  which  are  procreated  by 
Energy,  or  the  various  fonns  of  manifestations  of  Energy,  in  order 
that  Energy  may  declare  itself  and  that  our  dull  wita  may  appre- 
ciate its  existence  and  presence.  Energy  appears  always  to  exist  in 
two  forms:  the  kinetic,  or  active,  or  dynamic;  and  the  potential  or 
dyhtttic.  And  I  wish  to  add  here,  as  it  will  have  to  be  considered 
or  referred,  to  from  time  to  time,  that  all  active  or  kinetic  Energy, 
or  dynamic  Energy  is  warm,  (and  I  tliink  also  luminoufi).  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  heat  and  light  are  forms  of  Energy  in  the  same 
sense  as  subatance  Ls,  but  they  seem  to  be  qualities  of  Energy. 
Whether  they  are  also  qualities  of  dynatic  or  potential  Energy  is 
(mother  question.  But  iruismuch  as  kinetic  or  potential,  or  dy- 
namic, or  dynatic  energy  appear  to  be  different  degrees  of  the  same 
power,  I  think  warmth  and  luminosity  are  qualities  of  both.  On 
this  view,  absolut-e  ^ero  of  temperature  or  absolute  and  complete 
absence  of  heat  and  light  would  mean  nothingness,  for  it  would  mean 
the  with<Irawal  of  the  power  whone  manifestation  they  ai-e;  and  this 
seema  to  me  a  justifiable  and  indeed  compulsory  conclusion,  or  opin- 
ion from  the  evidence  of  the  facts.  Although  it  is  not  necessary  to 
insist  on  this  view,  I  should  not  myself,  I  think,  speak  of  thermo- 
dynamics, nor  yet  of  photo-dynamics,  although  I  should  of  hyb- 
dynamics,  and  hydro-dynamics,  and  ehemico-dynamics,  and  the 
other  forms  of  the  universal  Energy  immediately  to  l:)e  named. 
Thermo-dynamics,  or  photo-dynamics,  would,  it  seems  to  me.  mean 
rather  the  statement  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  ^iwifthc*  of  Energy, 
than  the  facts  and  laws  of  the  various  fonns  of  Energy  itself.  In 
saying  that  all  kinetic  or  active  Energy  seems  to  be  warm  and 
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luminous,  1  mean  that  when  kinetic  Energy  is  in  action,  heat  aeems 
always  to  be  hberated,  and  tight  to  appear.  True,  the  light  is  often 
invisible — a  statement  which  at  once  illustrates  the  impossibility 
of  separating  scieace  aod  philosophy,  and  which  we  must  not  stay 
to  discuss.  Heat  and  luminosity  appear  to  be  qualities  of  kinetic 
Energj'  wherever  it  appears  (and  probably  of  potential  Energy  also). 
The  lowest  form  of  Energy,  or  Energy  acting  in  its  simplest  form 
,  may  be  named  Hylo-dynamic  (yKi]  substance)  or  the  power  of  sub- 
Btance,  i.e.,  a  power  njanifested  by  Eoergj'  through  substance  or 
matter,  al!  sorts  of  matter,  as  clay,  metalSj  even  water  and  gasses 
(although  it  will  ba  convenient  to  name  separately  the  special  forms 
of  energj*  manifeBting  itself  through  these  last).  Energy  seems  to 
be  itself  imponderable,  ubiquitous,  omnipresent,  omnipotent,  but 
warm  and  luminous,  and  the  procreator  of  substance  and  of  the 
seen,  of  the  audible  or  heard,  the  tjisted,  the  smelled,  the  sensed  or 
perceived,  and  generally  of  the  qualified.  Under  all  ita  forms  En- 
ergy ia  never  arbitrary,  but  works  always  according  to  laws,  which 
may  be  discovered  on  inquiry,  and  when  discovered,  are  capable  of 
statement  more  or  less  precise,  according  as  our  knowledge  extends. 
Next  in  order  after  hylo-dynamic,  appear  what  we  may  perhaps 
term  hydro-dynamic,  and  aero-dynamic  with  what  we  may  call 
ff  thereo-d  ynam  ic . 

2.  Hydro-dynamic  would  be  definable  as  the  form  of  Energy 
which  manifests  itself  through  water  and  other  fluids.  The  laws 
of  this  form  of  Energy  are  statable  under  the  heading  of  "  Hydro- 
statics," and  "Hydrodynamics." 

3.  Next  in  order  seems  to  appear  that  form  or  phjtse  of  Energy 
which  manifests  itself  through  the  various  forms  of  airs  and  gases, 
to  which  may  perhaps  be  joined  the  Energy  manifesting  itself 
through  the  presence  of  the  lether,  or  ether,  believed  by  most  sciea- 
tific  inquirers  to  be  universally  distributed  throughout  the  universe 
and  to  form  the  substratum  or  intermediary,  by  means  of  which 
Energ>'  is  conveyed.  This  we  may  name  aero-dynamic  and  ^etheren- 
dynamic.  The  laws  of  the  former  would  be  Statable  under  the  head- 
ings of  "  Aern-statics  "  and  "  Aero-dynamice."  ^thereo-dynamic  or 
ethereo-dynaraic,  I  only  name  at  present  as  it  must  be  discussed 
later,  and  indeed  should  hardly  be  classed  here. 

4.  The  next  form  of  Energy-manifestation  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered to  be  crystal  lo-dynamic.  Here  there  is  required  some  com- 
plexity of  power  to  be  expressed,  this  <:omplesity  of  power  taking 
the  form  of  separating  crystals  from  the  menstruum  in  which  they 
lie  dissolved.  As  when  examining  hylo-dynamics,  we  were  impressed 
by  the  immense  number  of  powers  manifested  through  substance; 
the  earths,  the  metals,  the  clays,  etc. ,  so  here  we  are  again  impressed 
by  the  reappearance  of  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  forma  of  cr^'s- 
ta!lf»-dyiiamic,  in  the  variety  of  crystals — circular,  obtuse-angled, 
rhomboid,  prismatic,  and  of  all  kinds  of  shapes  and  forms  found  in 
nature.  The  modern  evolutionarj'  mind,  being  greatly  impressed 
by  this  almost  infinite  variety  of  forms,  is  easily  induced  to  af^sume 
that  they  are  determined  by  various  changes  in  environment — but 
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d  ooune  it  is  equallj  opeft  to  «■  to  BHinie  tfast  tbe  active  czystAUxng 
power  seeking  iu  noaBl  mutmbte  e^msHiaa  admpt*  the  pvtieiilar 
form  ur  furau  of  errttallnmtkm  a«aa»d  la  tbe  CBratMBMnt. 
Plainly,  before  cryaUl&iMtaoa  m  rferlad,  tfce  power  to  czTBUlfaB 
tnaKt  liave  existed.  The  pbcHHHBft  «f  pdbAaAm,  tigla  or  Mt, 
HO^m  to  point  to  Bome  pwriMdng  power  wiaA  mdmpta  the  ctTBtalfiiie 
f  unn  to  its  own  oattuv  and  cfaazacter.  IW  hirtber  qnefltiaD  vlieUi«- 
the  almost  iofiuite  vmrietj  of  crjnUfioe  taaam  uc  mfl  modiSemtioam 
of  one  primitive  ongioai  fonn  ariaes  faen»  to  onr  Bnads.  Or  aie  the 
ntimeroiis  formf  exprnvaoB  eacfc  flf  donly  atBed  nyst&Uiiing 
powers?  Are  ther  tlie  proof  at  ooee  and  the  effert  of  the  earlier 
exigt«nce  of  a  commoa  aoccBtor?  Or  are  they  the  manifiestaUonA  <4 
sLmiE&r  phases  or  fwuB  of  cryauUo-drnamk-T  That  ta,  do  they 
rather  point  to  a  stmiJar  Bource?  This  qixstMS  appears  Uias  earij; 
but  the  importanee  of  it  gicatljr  ineieaaeB  wiKn  the  hj^is  manifes- 
tations of  Enersy  come  to  be  conaidered.  Mj  riev,  I  mua  say,  on 
the  evidence  is  that  tii^  ant  immedialrir  the  effects  t»f  amilar 
phases  or  forms  of  eryBtMo-dYnanac,  mod  that  remotdy  they  are 
the  effects  of  a  comiDOD  Author.  Faergj  is  one,  and  Ha  aouree  one. 
Of  course  a  similar  question  arises  as  to  the  varioas  fonns  taken  by 
hylo-dyoamic.  Are  these,  the  earthf,  the  alfcalim,  the  claj-s.  tbie 
metals,  difTerent  forms  of  one  primiti'\~e  substajice,  or  are  they  the 
effects  of  similar  phases  of  hylo-dynamic?  Are  they  the  deeeendants 
of  a  common  ancestor  or  are  they  the  effects  immediately  of  similar 
forras  of  hylo-dynamic,  and  remotely  of  a  common  Author?  Be- 
tween these  altemativeg,  my  mind  Is  90  made  a$  that  I  have  no 
hesitation  whatever  in  making  my  choice.  I  am  compeUed  to  infer 
a  common  Author. 

5.  Next  in  order,  probably,  appears  chemico-dynamic,  in  whose 
domain  we  come  into  relation  with  the  attraction  of  opposites,  as 
acids  and  alkalies  (or  earths)  to  run  together  and  form  new  com- 
pound bodies,  of  as  they  may  be  considered,  the  embodimenu  of 
new  phases  of  energy.  Heat  \b  noticeably  liberated  when  cbemico- 
dynamic  funcliona,  as  for  example  when  O,  joins  with  C  to  form  COj. 

6.  Next  in  order  of  Energj'-manifestation  seems  to  come  electro- 
dynamic,  where  the  positive  and  ne^tive  forms  (apparently  cor- 
responding with  acid  and  alkali  in  chemistf>'?)  »m?i  our  attentJonf 
as  we  observe  that  positive  repels  posiUve  and  attracts  negative. 
In  the  manifestations  of  electro-dynamic  also,  heat  is  constantly 
being  liberated,  and  we  are  greatly  impressed  by  the  obsen-ation 
that  a  copper  wire  along  which  an  electric  current  is  pacing  is  warmer 
than  one  along  which  no  current  is  passing.  Of  course  there  may 
be  various  verbal  explanations  of  this,  but  one  explanation  may  be 
that  the  wire  is  warmed  by  the  current.  This  form  of  Energy, 
although  it  seems  to  be  manifestable  through  all  forms  of  substance, 
certainly  travels  much  more  readily  through  metals  than  through 
other  media;  and  this  fact  must  be  particularly  kept  in  mind  when 
we  wish  to  apply  this  power  to  human  purposes.  Before  I  pass  on 
to  the  two  next  forms  of  manifestation  of  Energy  in  the  ascending 
scale,  the  various  forms  of  plant  life  and  animal  life,  I  think  I  ought 
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to  mention  a  striking  fact  which  may,  mdeedr  already  have  obtruded 
itself  on  the  reader's  attention.  Although  these  various  phases 
or  forms  of  Energy  do  seem  to  form  an  ascending  series,  each  form 
being  on  the  whole  higher  iha.n  the  form  immediately  preceding 
it  in  the  scale;  still  it  invariably  seems  to  appear  that  the  higher 
manifestations  of  a  lower  form  of  Energy  are  higher  in  the  scale 
than  the  lower  forms  of  the  higher.  Electro-dynamic  seems  to  be 
a  higher  form  of  Energj- thLLtjchemico-dynamic,  and  its  most  active 
forma  higher  in  the  scale  than  the  forms  of  chemico-dynamic — stiU 
there  are  lower  and  wealter  manifestations  of  electro-dynamic,  those 
for  example  perceivable  through  wool,  or  wood,  or  stone,  which  are 
much  less  active  than  many  phases  of  chemico-dynamic,  such  for 
example,  as  may  be  seen  in  explosives,  Kxjjloaions  of  gunpowder, 
nitro-glycerine,  dynamite,  etc.,  usually  considered  chemical  in  char- 
acter, are  generally  on  a  much  Hmaller  scale  than  the  electric  ex- 
plosioas  of  a  thunder  storm;  but  a  great  chemical  explosion  might 
be  a  manifestation  of  a  greater  amount  of  Energy,  if  -ci  a  lower 
degree,  than  a  small  and  limited  thunder  storm.  The  same  reflec- 
tion arose,  although  I  did  not  mention  it  then,  when  we  were  con- 
sidering hyio-dynamic  or  the  power  of  substance.  Hylondynamic, 
may  on  the  whole  be  considered  a  lower  manifestation  of  Energy 
than  crystallo-dynamic,  but  the  manifestations  of  the  apparently 
imconsumabte  Energy  expressed  through  radium  may  shew  more 
energetic  activity  than  the  Energy  manifesting  itself  through  some 
crystals.  This  kind  of  reSection  and  observation  becomes  more 
important  when  we  observe  that  although  animals  arc  on  the  whole 
unquestionably  higher  in  the  scale  than  plants,  and  therefore  the 
phenomena  of  bio-dynamic  higher  than  those  of  phyto-dynamic; 
still  the  higher  plants  are  much  higher  in  the  scale  than  the  lower 
forms  of  animal  life.  A  beautiful  9ower  for  example  with  its  divis- 
ion of  parts;  ita  corolia,  its  sepals,  its  stem  and  root,  its  stamens 
and  pistil,  and  the  fruit  in  which  these  culminate,  are  much  higher 
than  the  homo-geneous  un-differentiation  and  simplicity  of  the 
humble  protozwin.  although  the  manifestations  of  Energy  shown 
in  the  mobile  and  responsive  animal-senes  to  which  the  protozoon 
belongs,  is  capable  of  reaching,  and  does  in  fact  reach  a  very  much 
higher  manifestation  and  expression  than  any  shown  in  plant  or 
tree.  In  this  respect,  we  make  similar  observatiions  in  other  depart.- 
ments  of  nature.  One  form  of  power  and  Energy,  and  the  material 
embodiment  which  it  assumes,  seems  to  merge  into  another  by 
gradation.*!  so  insensible  that  we  cannot  tell  where  one  ends,  or  where 
the  other  begins.  The  connective  tiasues  of  the  body — to  take  an 
example  from  a  different  sphere  of  Energy— are  different  from  the 
flvnovial  membranes,  lining  joints,  or  body-cavities;  and  these 
again  differ  from  nerves;  but  on  examining  the  connective  tissues, 
and  following  them  to  their  ultimate  ramifications,  we  find  con- 
nective tissue,  periosteum,  ligament,  tendon,  bur.^ia  and  synovial 
lining  of  joint  so  inextricably  blended  and  merging  into  one  another; 
and  also  epimysium,  peH-mysium,  and  pcri-neurium  so  inextricably 
mingled  and  perfused  that  we  find  difficulty  In  describing  the  pre- 
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ttmU9tim,  9%um  >t«rin>riirir  i*  that  ifc»  i 

MflUwy  by  mifalioai,  ■»  iMCMbk  dut  \ 
liw  eoainfjr  fa^H.  Of 
IM»  Iwit  Mid  «4d,  dnr  ud  note,  Icfai  and  daHan, 
hcbl  Mid  viMHL  Mi|d«  and  miB^t,  JBim  liii  ud 
Unm,  l0¥9r  amdmhmmatkm;  betwm  die  ramg  ud  cdosuBtfy 
«lMflg0«HI  d^gWM  d  wlikh  it  w  hapoMibb  to  find  >  dlridiag  Gse. 
Thtm  form  *laHM(  ti»  vb^  of  banaii  «xperieoee,  tbe  pnelkal 
l^tffieullf  kaUtlMiai^alirafi.  (irafaiMMCalinijB,  foandin  tfaeaDsmr 
lo  Uw  quilt  ton,  wtura  th«  line  ic  to  be  drrnvn?  Contradictorica  on 
tba  titlurr  haod  an  mutuall)-  (rxcluntve  of  one  aootfaer.  With  the 
•xaaptWn  'rf  natM  verbal  contradktonea  as  that  A  is  exelua^'e  of  not 
A,  totra  mom*  to  be  only  one  pair  of  real  contradictories  in  nature, 
vU.,  wbAtber  aubatance  'm  the  cauae  of  Energy,  a«  iDodem  scietice 
iilnioHt  lrivarial>t)'  aMUmea,  or  Energy  w  the  caui«  of  substance. 
Vliiriy  nf  UN.  It  IN  fjuiti-  true,  hold  liolh  of  these  opinions  without 
fuiw^fil/liiK  tlwt  iriciiiiHiHtL-ncy  between  them.  Sometimes  we  hold 
|h>  orio  ri|ilrii'in  on  HuniJiiyH  fu  dt^t^rn^ininj;  our  religious  views,  and 
tha  H'minvhrUtry  nui^  on  wi»ek-<lay«  ttn  determining  our  secular 
lii'lmvitir;    and  lri<^  iiiRotwintcnr'y  troubles  uh  very  little. 

'I'liii  only  (ixn.in[iL»  of  u  [lair  of  oontrmlicitoriea  in  material  existence 

whir})  iiNnim  to  mu  in  motlnn  nnd  ront :   and  no  doubt  this  would 

olYi'i*  a  i«(iiri|)l<'  of  II  r«Hl  f.inUjfui'u'Xcnry  if  there  were  in  nature  any- 

Vrlii<n<  iiK'li  iL  M.nlti  riN  tbitn-inoLioii  or  rc^t.     But  as  Nature  is  In  a 

litu1.fl'  "if  o'Hillriual  IIujc  iiihI  ln^iive,  and  throb,  atucl  movement,  mole- 

'OhIhi'  iir  iHiiiiw*.  vlNililft  nr  invirtiUlp,  |K»rteived  or  unperceived;    no 

mirU  (HFiiilillfith  III'  I''  I  <^i   riiiti-iriotiiin  vvcr  is,  or  ean  be.     In  every 

iPttwi  It  MiHUinlH  Ik  II  niiii|mri,44in  of  more  nmtion  and  less  motion, 

I  tii'iH*  lit'iil  ami  loHM  lii*ii),  nioni  W^hV  iirul  less  light,  more  infection  and 

lii'piN  liifcrltnii.  iiinrn  inniwlun-  iim!  leas  moisture,  more  right  and  less 

rluht.  inuiv  lib'  iMtil  I^'^»^  lifr.  nmi  sn  (in.     Energy  is  one  with  &  variety 

(if  forum  no  viutt  and  luimrrou:*  tliiit  the  human  intellect  altogether 

fnlU  III  I'niiipli'hctid   llioni,  or  if,  rnm])pchpnding  for  a  moment,  it 

IuiwHUi  itn  to  tlip  c>xuniiiiutiun  of  mune  other  domain,  it  too  speedily 
oiK«Mti  ll»  fonimr  infornuvium  imd  findi^  itself  compelled  to  start 
ndiwli  lit)  '»»  mvvr-vntlinfs,  im]iiiry. 

7.  'I'br  nrxt  fiuin  of  Kiicrg^'  in  its.  ascending  hierarchy  of  mani- 
fiw(«tuiii  i»  tlip  KnrrK.v  of  plant  life,  what  may  be  called  ph>*to- 
il>  luuiili'  t*iTAi— |dantl.  Hero  we  eiiter  on  the  coniaderation  of 
(ho  doimilii  t>f  UiohiRV.  »s  that  term  may  be  viewed  as  covering  the 
doiimtn  of  n\\  life  profHT,  plant  life  and  animal  life  both.  But  it 
mu)»l  tint  for  a  mi*ment  Ik*  forRotlen  that,  to  attribute  life  to  thes* 
duniains,  ;itid  ii»  oxcludo  il  fr\im  the  domain  of  ^ub^tance.  cnrstallo- 
dyiumiiMMi'  .  I-'  A  pun^iy  Arbttniry  division.  .^11  Nature  if  aJive;  it 
heftvcaan^l  ihnU^nnd  nio\Tsand  is  uio\-ed  by  tbewortii^afaBaiiy- 
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phased  energy;  the  atones  are  only  less  alive  than  the  chemical  or 
electric  atomSf  while  the  latter  are  in  turn  less  uHve  than  the  various 
forms  of  plant  life,  and  of  animal  life.  Still  it  is  convenient,  and  in 
fact  is  even  necessary  to  have  terms  to  connote  various  differences 
that  appear  tis  manifestations  of  Energy,  as  we  view  ascending 
exhibitions  of  power.  So  we  conaotfi  under  the  term  phy to-dynamic 
and  phyto-dynatic  all  the  phenomena  of  plant  life.  Here  we  come 
into  new  revelations,  as  for  example  the  sex-contrast  whose  exis- 
tence enables  the  plant  to  be  reproductive  of  its  kind.  This  is  per- 
haps not  un-anatogous  to  the  reproduction  of  crystalline  forms  or  of 
chemical  phenomena,  or  electric  phenomena  in  their  respective 
Bpheres;  but  the  differences  are  marked  enough  to  demand  special 
names.  Verj'  interesting  questions  arise  under  the  heading  of 
phyto<lynamic;  as  for  instance  the  relations  of  the  plant  to  air,  to 
water,  and  to  earth.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
phenomena  of  plant  life  to  be  able  to  say  much  about  thisj  but  if  it 
be  true,  as  I  understand,  that  although  a  plant  grows  in  the  ground, 
it  does  not  necessarily  grow  from  it,  but  fixes  much  of  its  carbon 
from  the  air;  this  is  a  fact  of  extreme  significance  for  us  in  our  effort 
to  understand  the  true  inwardness  of  animal  nutrition, — animal 
nutrition  and  its  meaning,  being  of  course,  the  objective  toward 
which  these  preliminary  considerations  are  intended  to  lead  up. 
In  plant  life,  then,  I  think  we  have  the  forma  which  the  phase  of 
Energy  called  phyto-dynamic  procreates  for  its  own  manifesta- 
tion. Phyto-dynaraic  appears  to  procreate  all  plants  In  order  to 
manifest  its  special  powers;  and  in  root,  stem,  leaves,  the  various 
parts  of  the  flower,  and  the  reproductive  organs,  we  find  the  embodi- 
iment  of  differing  powers.  Another  question  which  obtrudes  itself 
on  UB  now  with  greater  force  than  before  is  as  to  whether  all  plants 
are  modifications  of  one  original  form  or  whether  they  may  not 
rather  be  procreations  of  similar  forms  of  phyto-dynamic,  which  as 
it  emanates  from  the  One  Source  of  all  Energy,  must  in  the  nature 
of  things  work  similarly  and  so  procreate  forma  similar  and  similarly 
behaving.  Adaptation  and  environment  count  for  much,  no  doubt, 
but  the  power  or  capacity  of  the  plant  to  modify  itself  as  the  environ- 
ment alters  and  in  accordance  with  changes  in  the  environment, 
I  must,  it  seems  to  me,  have  preexisted  in  the  plant,  or  no  change 
or  adaptation  could  have  occurred  at  all.  Hybridization  raiaea 
also  very  many  and  most  deeply  interesting  questions  with  which 
it  is  impossible  here  to  deal,  even  if  I  knew  sufficient  of  the  facts 
to  justify  me  in  attempting  to  do  so.  But  as  in  the  case  of 
animalB,  no  naturalist,  1  believe,  has  suggested  that  all  plants  have 
been  modifications  of  one  original  form.  Several  forms,  at  least, 
are  required  to  account  for  the  vast  variety  of  plant  life;  and  if  this 
be  So,  to  me  it  appears  more  likely  that  the  various  forms  of  plant 
life  are  procreations  of  similar  forms  of  phyto^ynamic  than  that 
they  sprang  from  a  common  aboriginal  form.  Instead  of  inferring 
a  common  ancestor  after  the  Darwin  io-Hux  ley  an  suggestion,  I  infer 
first  the  action  of  similar  phases  of  the  power  of  phyto-dynamic,  and 
secondly  a  common  Author. 
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Darwinio-Huxleyan  hypothesis  is  evidently  no  more  tenable  that 
men  are  an  ascent  through  apes,  than  the  suggestion  or  theory  of 
Bome  tropical  peoples  that  apes  are  degenerated  men.  The  one  Is 
quite  a^  likely  as  the  other.  But  the  view  that  different  forms  of 
bio-dynamic  procreated  both,  accounts  for  their  similarity  and  offers 
far  less  violence  to  our  reaRomng  faculty  in  its  suggestion  of  a  com- 
mon Author  than  doea  the  impossible  view  of  a  common  ancestor. 
It  also  enlightens  us  as  to  the  meaning  or  significance  of  the  search 
for  intermediate  forma,  if  such  forms  exist.  If  they  do,  what  do 
they  prove?  la  it  not  evident  that  intermediate  forms  may  aa 
readily  be  accounted  for  on  the  view  that  they  are  procreations  of 
similar  phases  or  forms  of  Energy,  as  on  the  view  that  they  are  the 
descendants  of  common  ancestors  or  of  a  common  ancestor?  To 
me  this  is  plain,  and  as  tt  is  so  simple  I  adopt  the  inference. 

G.  Le  Bon  speaks  of  the  variability  of  chemical  species,  and 
says  that  they  are  as  variable  as  animal  species.  This,  may  readily 
be  admitted.  They  are  as  variable,  as  much  so,  and  no  more,  and 
perhap&  no  less.  But  the  sense  in  which  11.  Le  Bon  uses  the  phrase 
is  not  quite  the  same  as  that  in  which  it  is  used  by  me.  The  differ- 
ence will  be  manifest  to  any  reader  who  may  have  cared  to  have 
followed  me  so  far,  and  I  need  not  therefore  say  any  more  about  it. 

The  comparatively  simple  ideas  which  we  term  phyto-dynamic 
and  bio-dynamic  become  most  complex  when  we  inquire  into  their 
characteristics.  To  keep  to  the  latter,  which  concerns  us  most  nearly, 
bicMiynamic  contains  in  it  a  vast  variety  pf  the  forms  and  powers 
of  life.  These  we  require  to  separate  in  our  minds  for  purposes  of 
study,  yet  we  feel  that  they  are  inextricably  blended  and  mixed  up 
with  one  another  Mere  naming  of  them  seems  to  imply  that  they 
are  distinct,  while,  in  fact,  they  merge  into  one  another  by  insen- 
sible degrees.  There  is,  for  example,  (A)  TrophoKlynamic  {Tpi^(K= 
to  nourish)  or  the  power  of  assimilation  or  nutrition  by  means  of 
which  an  animal  restores  the  waste  of  its  body  from  food,  aasimi- 
iating  in  a  remarkable  way  its  food  into  its  body-stufT.  This  power, 
as  every  physiologist  knows,  is  itself  exceedingly  complex,  to  under- 
stand it  completely  requiring  the  devotion  of  a  whole  lifetime  and 
more.  Even  to  name  the  various  organs  involved  in  the  powers  is 
a  labor  and  demands  time  and  space  we  are  unable  to  give  now  and 
here.  Then  (B)  bio-dynamic  carries  with  it  the  power  of  perception 
or  feeling — what  we  may  call  a?.sthettco-dynamic  (oia-ftjo-ts,  cdtrdT}tTutK= 
perception,  and  perceptional  or  pathetic).  How  complex  this 
is,  no  student  of  psychology  needs  to  be  told,  since  it  compels  the 
introduction  of  various  differentiations  of  nervous  matter  through 
wliich  ^slhetioo-dynamic  may  be  carried  on.  Cloeely  allied  to 
lestheti co-dynamic  is  the  power  of  movement  or  kinetico-bio-dyna- 
mic.  which  I  merely  name. 

Then  (C)  bio-dynamic  implies  or  rlBes  to  the  power  of  noetrco- 
dynamic  (voifnif^=  knowing)  or  of  knowledge.  (D)  Then,  bouto- 
dynamic  (0inA^=will)  implieH  will-power.  Further  (E)  bio-dyna- 
mic, or  at  least  its  human  embodiment,  anthropino-bio-<lynamic, 
implies  the  existence  of  a  religious  sphere,  what  we  may  call  psycho^ 
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(^^j^f^^irit  or  Boul)  by  which  apLritual  things  are  appre- 
^_,_  Unfortunately  the  term  psycho-bio-dynaroic  has  already 
,jm  miKHopnaied  (o  a  series  of  pheitomena  not  connected  with 
BMiiKWUor  at  least  not  with  religious  ideas;  and  we  require  another 
^Bk  to  indicste  this  sphere  of  conaeiou.sness.  If  the  Greeks  had 
pooessed  such  an  idea  as  the  religious  one  (but  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  had  the  idea  at  all!)  it  seemg  as  if  it  might  have  been  ex- 
nnaed  by  the  name  tv(r0*M,  and  hence  we  might  perhaps  name 
^a^ligious  part  of  man  as  eusebio-bio-dynamic.  And  finally 
when  anthropino^bio-dynaniic  has  risen  to  a  faint  perception  of  its 
nlmoe  in  the  univeree.  and  aspires  to  the  lofty  position  of  consciously 
iLiding  in  the  scheme  or  plan  of  things  seen  to  be  carried  on  and  to 
be  developing  in  one  unbroken  and  majcHtic  and  orderly  sweep  of 
profrression  from  generation  to  generation,  and  from  century  to 
rentury  and  from  one  eternity  to  another,  we  perceive  the  existence 
within  U5  of  another  faculty  or  power  for  which  we  require  a  name. 
Micht  1  suggest  Synoidal  anthropino-bio-dynamic  (trii'=  together, 
iLud  w&i^I  have  known)  for  the  name  of  the  faculty  which  aspires 
to  be  a  co-worker,  drawn,  attracted,  and  inspired  by  the  unspeak- 
fthlo  majesty  and  orderly  harmony  of  the  scheme  of  things  of  which 
it,  fwls  itself  an  integral  and  willing  part.  This  also,  like  all  the 
other  purtH  of  bio-tlynamie  and  partit^ularly  of  human  bio-dynamic 
in  BWti  to  comprehend  an  inftnite  variety  of  forms  which  can  only 
Ihj  hinted  at.  as  they  cannot  be  uttered  or  described.  When  I  add 
that  cjn'b  of  these  powers  (all  of  them  of  course— let  me  repieat  this 

iiuiilififalionB  of  the  one  universal  and  infinite  Energy)  procreate, 

ouch  of  timm,  the  organs  suitable  for  their  expreaaionj  it  will  be  per- 
oolvotl  dituly  liow  very  varied  and  complicated  these  are.  Nerve 
and  norviwoll.  ganglion  and  connections,  fiber  and  cell,  in  diversity 
of  I'liIliJcatioTi  and  arrangement;  impossible  of  unravelment  by  the 
tinptl  iiiHt  rutnents  of  the  anatomist  and  physiologist,  taxing  his 
iHtwoiT*  olf  liivt"«tigation  from  generation  to  generation,  these  ftre 
inmui  of  Lho  farts  of  the  inquiry  which  stimulate  wliile  they  oppretss 
and  humiUato  the  intellect  and  the  soul  of  man,  which  neverthelesa 
ftwiH  Mw'lf  a  *lini!y  glowing  point  and  faintly  flashing  spark  emanat- 
Liiu  from  thy  Hourco  of  that  infinite  and  eternal  and  omnipotent 
KtKiiRV  i>y  which  all  things  do  consist. 

11.  1  foar  1  must  my  eomething  regarding  the  tether  or  ether  which 
in  mipi'i'W"!  I'V  inoHt  phynicists  to  fill  ail  space  and  to  act  as  the 
niodkuiii  fi*''  tlip  conveyance  of  Energj-,  I  have  classed  sethereo- 
dvtmmio  witli  acroilynamic,  but  evidently  some  further  diacussioa 
In  iincKMary,  for  there  is  no  science  of  ethereo-staties  and  ethereo- 
ilvnaniiim  ttB  there  in  of  hydro-3t.atics,  and  acro-atatics  and  aero- 
dynamivH.  Awording  to  M.  he  Bon  the  ether  seems  to  be  the 
llhk  iiotwoen  the  ponderable  and  the  imponderable.  According  to 
M.  Hagarut,  whom  M.  Le  Bon  quotes  approvingly,  the  positing  of 
the  other  rMpiinds  to  our  yearning  for  unity,  "It  sets  up  a  unity 
than  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  com- 
plete, and  it  focuses  our  knowledge  on  the  following  principle;  one 
eubatanco  alone  exists  which  moves  and  produces  all  things  by  its 
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movements.  This  is  not  a  new  conception,  it  is  true,  for  the  philoso- 
pher, but  it  has  remiiined  hitherto  a  purely  metaphysical  specula- 
tion." 

Does  the  scieiitist  thea  mean  to  imply  that  "  purely  metaphysical 
speculations"  are  any  less  metaphysical  in  the  mouth  o£  the  scientist 
thinking  to  prove  their  truth  through  experiments,  than  in  the 
mouth  of  the  philosopher  thinking  to  prove  them  by  reaaoniugV 
The  scientist  is  on  very  dangerous  ground  if  he  does  think  this.  He 
would  realize  this  better  if  he  would  reflect  more  about  it  and  about 
the  re.'^ults  of  his  experiments,  for  it  is  not  bis  experiment's  that  are 
important  so  much  as  the  tionclusions,  always  metapliysicul,  which 
he  draws  from  them.  It  is  not  so  much  facts  and  experiments  which 
sway  and  modify  us,  as  the  interpretation  of  the  same — and  the 
interpretation  always  is  and  must  be  metaphysical.  Surely  those 
old  thinkers  who  named  metaphysics  because  they  were  tA  furk  to. 
^LPcroca,  i.e..  after  the  physical,  were  not  so  far  wrong.     But  I  pass  on: 

"The  scholar  has  till  now  stopped  at  the  atom  without  perceiving 
any  link  between  it  and  the  ether.  The  duality  of  the  ponderable 
und  the  imponderable  seemed  irreducible.  Now  the  theory  of  the 
dematerialization  of  matter  comes  to  establish  a  link  between  the 
two. 

"  But  it  realizes  scientific  unity  in  yet  another  way  by  makinjj; 
general  the  law  of  evolution.  This  law,  hitherto  confined  to  the 
organic  world,  now  extends  to  the  whole  universe.  The  atom,  like 
the  living  l>elng,  is  born,  develops  and  dies,  and  Dr.  G.  Le  Bon  shews 
us  that  the  chemical  species  evolves  like  the  organic  species."  So 
much  for  M.  Sagaret  and  M.  Le  Bon.  Alas!  that  one  .should  be 
compelled  to  point  out  that  "evolution"  is  being  Used  in  two  incom- 
patible senses  here.  To  say  that  the  atom  or  anything  else  "is 
born,  develop,?,  and  dies"  is  not  original  to  Darwin  and  Huxley. 
It  has  always  been  known.  It  could  not  fail  to  be  known  liecause 
the  simplest  observation  has  always  been  competent  to  show  it. 
Birth,  development,  and  death  are  suggestive  of  the  true  evolution 
which  exists  in  nature,  wa.,  the  evolution  of  higher  and  higher  mani- 
festations of  power — power  procreating  the  increasingly  complex 
forms  in  which  Its  ascending  manifestations  shall  be  exemplified 
or  embodied.  But  this  evolution  Darwin  and  Huxley  hardly  saw, 
so  little  have  they  said  about  it.  The  evolution  on  the  other  hand 
which  they  did  see  and  commended  to  us  to  see  also,  may  almost 
be  said  to  be  a  m>th,  for  they  implied,  if  they  did  not  say  it,  that 
dogs  pass  into  eats,  horses  into  zebras,  elephants  into  hippopotami, 
apples  into  pears,  and  apes  into  men;  and  set  us  on  a  futile  search 
after  intermediate  forms  which  probably  do  not  exist,  and  which 
would  prove  nothing  if  they  did — nothing  that  is,  which  cannot  be  as 
well  proved  without  them.  For  a  true  interpretation  of  such  facts 
(if  there  were  or  are  any  such)  would  more  reasonably  suggest  com- 
mon authorship  than  common  ancestry. 

But  now  let  us  examine  M.  Sagaret  and  M.  Le  Bon  more  closely. 
"One  substance,"  we  are  told,  "alone  exists  which  moves  and  pro- 
duces all  things  by  iLa  movements."     Is  this  so?    This  is  called  the 
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realization  of  "scientific  unity"  although  it  ought  to  be  called 
philosophic  unity;  and  it  is  reached.  If  ftt  all,  by  tho!*e  very  meta- 
physit-al  specultttioQis  to  which  we  have  referred,  aad  on  which  the 
ficlentiat  foolishly  nets  Buch  amall  store.  But  let  this  pass.  Sup- 
pose we  said  that  "one  principle  or  power  alone  exists"  (not  one 
substance)  "  which  moves  and  produces  all  things  by  its  move- 
inenta."  Would  not  this  be  a  better  solution  and  one  nearer  to 
upprelieagivencMa  tlian  M.  Sugaret's,  approvingly  quoted  by  M. 
Le  Bon?  Suppose  we  said — this  ia  what  I  submit,  ought  to  be 
said:  "Energy  is  the  one  existence  which  procreates  substance  or 
matter  in  order  to  manifcHt  itself."  And  when  Energy,  hav-ing 
stored  itself  up  in  prodig^ious  or  coloasal  quantity  in  the  atom  to 
form  what  M.  Le  lion  calls  intra-atomic  energy,  or  better,  let  ua 
cull  it  end-atomic  energy — when  Energy  leaves  the  atom  in  which 
it  had  stored  itself  up,  the  atom  vanishes  to  the  original  nothingness 
from  which  it  came.  According  to  M.  Le  Bon,  matter  comes  from 
the  ethpfj  and  it  goes  ba^^ik  by  dissociation  and  liy  vanishing  into  the 
ether  from  which  it  came.  But  what  is  this  ether?  M.  Le  Bon  tells 
us,  or  at  least  suggests  to  us,  that  it  i.s  a  solid,  without  density  or 
Weight.  Some  scicntiHtii,  indeed,  suggc'it  to  us  that  the  etiier  has 
density  and  no  weight,  while  others  eay  it  has  weight  and  no  density. 
These  are  the  men,  be  it  observed,  who  speak  somewhat  disparag- 
ingly of  purely  metaphysical  considerations.  They  deduce  their 
conclusions  from  "experiments."  But  are  not  the  definitions  purely 
metaphysical?  and  are  they  any  leas  ao  because  deduced  from  experi- 
ments? It  is  a  highly  interesting  state  of  mind  which  uses  meta- 
physical expressions  and  justifies  them  because  they  are  alleged  to 
have  been  come  to  by  experiments,  and  not  from  philosophical  con- 
si  deration.'^.  "A  solid  without  density  or  weight."  \Vhat  ia  such 
a  body?  Is  it  nothing?  I  suggest  that  it  is — nothing.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  tliesis,  it  is  the  origin,  and  it  la  again  the  grave  of  the 
atom.  The  atom  then  came  from — nothing,  and  it  goes  back  to — 
Qothingl  But  is  not  this  the  very  propoaition  which,  when  it  has 
been  stated  by  philosophic  or  religious  men,  has  been  sneered  at  by 
the  scientists?  It  is  the  very  proposition.  But  then  it  was  made 
from  metaphysical  speculation!  But  now  that  it  is  stated  from 
physical  speculation — (is  that  it?)  or  from  experiments— it  is  allow- 
able; nay  we  must  yield  our  consent  to  it!  All  I  can  say  is.  that 
never  have  I  been  asked  to  believe  anything  more  transcending 
rejison  by  any  philosopher.  The  scientific  men  and  the  physicists, 
and  the  experimentalists  seem,  certainly,  to  have  got  themselves 
into  a  quagmire  regarding  this  solid  without  density  or  weight,  and  I 
wish  them  well  out  of  it.  But  I  think  it  is  not  unreasonable,  all  the 
same,  to  suggest  that  a  conclusion  come  to  by  philosophy  from 
motaphysiciil  consideratioas,  and  now  reached  by  physicists  from 
experiments,  the  conclusion  namely  that  things  have  been  made 
out  of — nothing,  is  not  improbably  correct.  It  is  certainly  very 
remiirkable  that  it  should  have  Ijeen  reached  by  two  modes  or 
ineiluHla  of  inquiry  so  very  different  from  one  another  As  to  the 
cause  of  the  infimte  and  eternal  Knerg>-  which  procreates  all  things 
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out  of — nothing,  aad  which,  when  its  procreating  power  is  removed, 
allows  them  to  go  back  to — nothing:  as  to  the  cause  of  this  infinite 
and  et^ruul  Energy,  I  at  present  can  say  nothing,  for  it  is  not  necea- 
sary  to  ray  present  purpose  to  do  so.    There  is,  however,  one  other 

lint  to  which  1  wish  to  refer,  before  leaving  consideration  of  the 
rather,  the  solid  without  density  or  weight,  which  is  alleged  to  be 
•■Rt  once  the  mother  and  the  grave  of  the  utom.  It  is  imagined  to 
be  the  vehicle  along  which  Energy  is  conveyed.  In  reference  to 
thia,  1  have  to  say  that.  I  do  not  fee!  the  philosophic  difficulty  con- 
fessed to  by  80  many  minds  of  admitting  that  Energy  may  act  with- 
out the  intervention  of  an  intermediary,  I  do  not  know  why  attrac- 
tion, for  example,  may  not  pass  from  sun  to  earth  without  any  inter- 
varing  ether  on  which  it  may  be  carried  or  conveyed;  or  why  the 
majestic  order  of  the  heavens,  more  distant  than  our  sun.  may  not 
maintained  similarly  by  power  acting  through  absolutely  empty 
Dace.  I  do  not  say  it  does  so  act;  for  I  do  not  know — but  why  may 
'it  not  do  So  theoretically?  My  mind  feels  no  difficulty  here.  Of 
course  I  feel  the  force  of  the  reasoning  that  if  light  is  an  undulation, 
there  must  be  some  medium  in  which  it  undulates.  Undulations 
can  hardly  undulate  on  nothing,  and  yet  as  we  have  seen  the  ether 
is  nothing,  But  light  and  warmth  appear  to  me,  nut  energies,  but 
qualities  of  Energy.    That  seems  to  me  to  make  a  difference. 

But  granting  the  intermediary's  existence;  how  Is  it  defined? 
Very  differently,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  different  physicists  who 
have  spoken  in  guch  diverse  and  contrary  sens^,  about  it;  some  of 
them  even  calling  it  a  solid  or  a  fluid  indiscriminately. 

But  furt-her,  if  we  grant  for  argument's  aake  that  an  intermediary 
is  necessary  lo  inter\'ene  between  power  or  Energy,  and  the  sub- 
stance on  which  it  acts — if  Ruch  an  intermediary  is  necessary,  why 
may  not  Energy  procreate  it  ui  order  that  it  may  act  through  it?  I 
confer  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not,  and  much  reason  on  the 
other  hand  why  it  should.  Energy  seems  to  me  to  procreate  sub- 
stance in  order  to  manifest  the  powers  of  hylo-dynamic;  water  in 
order  to  manifest  the  powers  of  hydro-dynamic,  chemical  elements 
in  order  to  manifest  the  powers  of  chemico-dynamic,  etc.,  et^c.;  and 
if  go,  why  may  not  Energy  procreate  the  ether  in  order  that  it  may 
pass  without  let  or  hindrance  in  ?pace — if,  that  is,  (which  for  my 
part  I  do  not  feel)  such  an  intermediarj'  is  a  necessity?  For  why, 
it  may  be  a-sked.  may  not  power  leap  out  to  substance,  its  own  pro- 
creation, without  the  intervention  of  any  intermediary  at  all?  Simi- 
larly it  appears  to  me,  power  may  leap  into  communication  with 
power  in  the  same  way,  one  phase  or  form  of  Energy  with  another, 
without  any  intermediary.  When  we  consider  the  higher  forms  of 
intelligent  powers,  those  that  have  embodied  themselves  in  animals 
and  men,  the  various  forms  of  bio-dynamic,  this  possibility  becomes 
increasingly  likely.  Various  facts  indeed,  as  action  at  a  distance, 
what  is  called  telepathy  and  so  on,  render  thia  suggestion  by  no 
means  unlikely.  But  to  discuss  this  question  here  would  carry  me 
much  beyond  my  limits,  although  it  would  also  open  up  considera- 
tions which  will  not,  I  think,  be  much  longer  excluded  from  the 
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field  of  science,  which  is  at  present  viewed  in  far  too  limited  ways. 
True,  the  variouH  forms  of  bio-dynamic,  and  particularly  the  humsin 
ornliodimpnt  of  it — what  may  be  calJed  the  different-  forms  of  aiithni- 
pimcbio-dynaniii!  (iv6'/)UHr«=  human  being ;  and  ayBpwTnvoi  or 
d^flpwruco^^  human)  do  not  now  as  a  rule  act  in  this  way.  They 
niBiritain  the  embodied  form  in  their  action  on  substance  and  on 
other  powers.  But  this  universal  or  all  but  imiversal  experience 
imphes  no  logical  necessity  why  it  should  always  be  so.  or  why  a 
Boul  must  necessarily  be  always  trammelled  by  the  existence  of  a 
body. 
1  am  indeed  encouraged  to  think  that  M.  Le  Bon  himself  might 

fierhiipn  agree  with  me  in  this  suggestion  from  passages  like  the  ftil- 
owu\t£,  at  the  bottom  of  page  12  of  the  "  Evolution  of  Matter."  "  It 
would  nn  doubt  be  possible,"  he  says,  "for  a  higher  intelligence  to 
Cftnceive  Energy  without  substance,  for  there  is  nothing  to  prove 
that  it  n&'es8Jirily  requires  a  support;  but  such  a  conception  camiot 
[jo  attained  by  ua."  Why  cannot  it?  M.  Le  Bon  refers  to  it.  In 
doinK  so,  he  surely  attains  to  it.  If  not  how  could  he  refer  to  it? 
If  he  followed  his  own  line  of  thought  a  little  further,  he  might  come 
to  think  (an  1  do)  that  he  might  substitute  for  his  conceptioa  of 
ond-fi.tomic-ein.'rgy  that  of  Energy  which  is  atom-procreating.  That 
IH,  instead  of  thinking  of  Knergy  as  emanating  from  matter  he  might 
think  (us  I  venture  to  do)  of  Energy  taking  to  itself  or  procreating 
a  material  body  in  order  to  declare  or  reveal  itself.  Instead  of 
cliuwing  himself,  as  M.  Le  Bon  unconsciously  does,  as  a  materialistic 
moiiiM;  in  making  Energy  emanate  from  matter  (intra-atomic  or 
end-atomic-energy)  why  might  he  not  consciously  class  himself  as 
an  IdealiHtic  monist  and  make  matter  depend  on  Energy?  "  Intra- 
ftlomip-<*norgy"  or  end-atomic-energy  would  then  become  atom- 
goncrtitintt  power  or  hylo-generating-dynamic,  i.e.,  matter  pro- 
cr^iatud  by  Energy  or  dynamism  procreating  substance,  in  order 
that  it  in'rty  dct-kre  itself.  Evidently  the  experimental  facts  on 
whinh  his  cxprt^s-sion  ts  based  would  not  be  altered  by  the  new  term; 
only  the  interpretation  would  be  altered,  but  it  would  be  spiritualized 
ami,  to  my  mind,  much  improved,  because  brought  much  more 
chiHtily  \nUi  relation  with  the  fitness  of  known  things.  I  suppose 
lUore  alwayn  will  l)e  human  minds  which  will  approach  the  discua- 
Binii  urid  the  attempted  solution  of  questions  like  these  from  two 
up|)i>«it«  and  contradictory  aspects.  This  being  so,  I  wish  to  put  in 
a,  plou  that  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,  and 
m(«leatly,  yet  emphatically  to  state  that  for  the  position  of  the 
jmrnaturial  or  idealistic  monist,  everything  can  be  urged  and  every 
fact  acceptetl  which  the  materialistic  monist  can  urge  for  hia  own 
concluainn,  and  in  addition  there  seems  to  arise  an  afflatus  of  warmth 
»nd  color  and  light.— a  something  interspersed  with  the  whole 
nature,  that  i.*  in  harmony  with  (he  glories  of  rising  and  setting  suns, 
and  that  wunne  and  elevates  and  spiritualizes  the  whole  being  of 
man. 
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Having  thus  cleared  the  ground  by  stating  my  view  that  Energy 
in  its  vjirioua  itfimtely  numerous  phases  and  forms,  protreatea  the 
substance  or  mechanism,  or  organiiim  best  suitable  for  nny  und  each 
particular  phase  of  its  manifestation.  I  proceed  to  apply  this  prin- 
ciple to  the  action  of  the  human  body.  1  have  little  doubt  that  the 
same  view  would  also  explain  the  action  of  other  animjil  bodies,  and 
even  of  plants;  but  happily  I  am  not  compelled  to  consider  the 
application  to  any  except  the  human  body.  Now  the  general 
principle  or  proposition  which  I  believe  to  be  the  inje  one  in  this 
matter,  is  that  the  direct  metabolic  changes  in  the  human  body  are 
nutritional  or  trophic  only,  and  that  any  phenomena  of  work  op 
heat-liberation  are  indirect,  and  attributable  to  the  action  of  Energy 
acting  through  or  by  means  of  the  body.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
use  new  terminology,  but  it  is  unavoidable  if  wo  have  to  express  new 
ideas,  and  also  if  we  are  to  escape  wordy  repetitions  which  will  be 
apt  to  have  the  effect  of  confusing  both  the  writer  and  the  reader. 

Translating  then  my  proposition  into  the  terminology  already 
suggested  in  the  first  part  of  the  Introduction^  it  is  this.  The  meta- 
bolic changes  which  occur  in  the  human  body  are  examples  of  bio- 
tropho-dynamic  only  and  not  of  bio-erg -dynamic,  nor  of  bio-thermo- 
dj'namic.  It  being  understood  that  piy  remarks  refer  to  the  human 
body  only,  I  omit  the  prefix  anthropino — in  order  to  keep  the  term- 
inology as  short  and  concise  as  possible.  In  other  words  I  am  quite 
certain  that  the  author  of  the  book  is  correct  in  hia  view  that  neither 
the  mechanical  work  of  the  human  body,  nor  its  heat  come  from  the 
food  at  all.  In  Book  III  the  author  hag  argued  this  view  at  great 
length:  his  first  two  books  leading  up  to  the  study  and  arguments 
for  this  proposition;  and  the  reader  who  wishes  to  understand  on 
the  one  hand,  or  who  may  feel  himself  called  upon  to  argue  in  favor 
of  the  general  scientific  view  on  the  other,  must  seriously  addrras 
himself  to  what  the  author  says  in  his  work,  and  particularly  in 
Book  III.  Whoever  acts  himself  to  do  this  will  have  hifi  occupa- 
tion cut  out  for  him,  because  there  seem  to  be  very  few  publications 
on  this  subject  which  the  author  has  not  read.  More  than  that,  he 
has  given  to  them  all  a  discriminating  consideration,  as  every  reader 
will  see  for  hiraseEf.  This  being  so,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  there 
left  for  me  to  9ay?  Or  in  what  way  are  any  remaka  of  mine  likely 
to  confirm  a  proposition  which  appears  to  me  to  be  established  in 
the  book?    This  is  a  pertinent  question;   but  the  answer  is  that  it 
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seema  to  me  that  1  can  hope  to  put  some  of  the  scientific  facts  in 
the  case  in  a  new  way,  and  in  another  light.  Further,  there  has 
been  published  this  year  the  English  tranglation  of  a  most  elaborate 
three-volume  work  on  this  subject  by  Profeasor  von  Noorden  of 
Vienna.  The  title  of  this  work  is  "  Metabohsm  and  Practical  Med- 
icine," a  most  suggestive  title  by  the  way,  and  one  indicating  great 
advance  in  knowledge  of  the  subject;  since  it  seems  to  imply  that  if 
we  can  understand  metabohsm  in  the  human  body,  we  at  once  and 
thereby  are  able  to  formulate  for  ourselves  a  body  of  rules  for  the 
conduct  and  deterroioation  of  medical  prai^tice.  This  is  entirely, 
I  may  say.  my  view.  It  might  have  been  put  otherwise^  viz., — it 
might  have  been  said  that  practical  medicine  ought  to  be  applied 
phyaiology,  and  this  proposition,  if  it  is  not  original  to  me,  la  at  least 
one  which  I  have  often  formulated,  and  which  I  hold  very  strongly. 
Professor  von  Noorden  and  his  coadjutors,  Matgnus-Levy,  etc., 
mean  by  the  term  metabolism  all  the  changes  which  they  conceive 
to  take  place  in  the  body,  of  food  into  body-tissue,  and  of  food  into 
the  Energy  of  work  (what  I  call  erg-dynamic)  and  heat  (thenno- 
dynamic — but  heat  seems  to  me  not  to  be  a  form  of  Energy,  but  a 
quality  of  all  kinetic  or  active  Energy).  Aa  I  take  for  correct,  Mr. 
Carrington'a  view  that  neither  the  work  of  the  body  {its  erg-dyna- 
mic) nor  its  heat  come  from  the  food  at  nil.  in  my  use  of  the  terms 
metabolism  and  metabolic,  1  think  of  nutritional  changes  only. 
Nevertheless  whoever  deals  with  the  subject  of  the  functions  of  food 
in  the  body  must  consider  Professor  von  Noorden'a  book,  and  as 
Mr.  Hereward  Carrington  has  not  done  this,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
Some  reference  to  it.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  do  this  completely 
in  the  space  at  my  diisposal,  but  the  first  thing  to  be  said,  i-=i,  it  seems 
to  me,  this;  Even  the  mental  functions  effected  through  the  human 
body,  the  phenomena  of  noetico'dynamic,  ffisthetico-dynamic  and 
boulo-dynamlc,  or  perception  and  knowledge  of  perception,  of  feeling 
and  of  will  are  held  by  some  writers  to  be  functions  of  the  brain, 
and  the  nervous  Bystera,  whose  changes  are  again  held  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  food,  and  to  be  forms  of  food- metabolism.  But  no 
proof  regarding  the  occurreace  of  chemical  changes  when  these 
functions  are  being  exercised  is  brought  forward  or  alleged.  Mr. 
Carrington  disicusses  this  question  at  some  length  when  dealing  with 
the  views  of  the  late  Professor  Bain,  although  he  does  not  discuss 
the  chemical  question.  The  failure  on  the  part  of  Professor  Bain 
and  others  to  adduce  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  chemical 
changes  coincident  with  the  occurrence  of  these  functional  manifes- 
tations seenxs  to  me  to  be  a  remarkable  thing.  I  have  httle  doubt 
myself  that  this  is  primarily  due  to  the  failure  of  physiologists  and 
scientists  to  realize  the  signification  of  the  behavior  of  the  brain  in 
reference  to  the  bloodniirculation.  This,  aa  is  well  known,  move.^ 
not  with  the  general  oirculation,  but  when  the  internal  carotid  artery 
enterB  the  jugged  opening  in  the  skull,  which  conducts  it  to  the  brain 
proper,  the  circulation  at  once  becomes  synchronou.'s  with  the  respi- 
ration and  not  with  the  general  circulation.    That  is,  the  brain  cir- 
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culation  proper  moves  at  the  rate  of,  say;  12  to  20  times  a  minute, 
while  the  rate  of  the  general  cJr«ulatioii  is  from  60  to  90  timeH  a 
minute.  Even  so,  I  have  tittle  doubt  myself  that  if  we  had  instru- 
ments fine  enough  bo  detect  iheuiy  or  if  we  were  subtle  enough  to 
Infer  them,  we  should  find  fine  changes  occurring  in  the  brain-mech- 
anism coincidently  and  concomitantly  with  the  occurrence  of  func- 
tional mental  changes.  Thi*  discovery,  if  we  made  it  (and  probably 
some  day  we  shall  make  it)  would  not  in  the  least  prove  that  these 
changes  were  the  cause  of  mental  functioning,  any  more  than  it  Is 
now  proved  that  chemical  changes  which  always  accompany  nutri- 
tional functionings  are  the  causes  of  those  nutritional  functionings. 
Neither  constant  concomitance  nor  constant  succession  are  neces- 
sarily the  same  as  cause  and  effect.  Otherwiee  the  constant  con- 
comitance of  day  with  light,  and  the  constant  succeesion  of  night 
on  day  would  prove  that  day  was  the  cause  of  light  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  cause  of  night  on  tlie  other.  We  know  in  fact,  that  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  and  its  behavior  to  the  sun,  are  the 
causes  holh  of  the  constant  concomitance  of  day  with  light  and  of 
the  constant  succession  of  night  upon  day.  There  is  a  casual  oeutus 
no  douht  between  the.>^e  four  phenomena,  but  the  nex^us  is  not  the 

furude  one  which  we  were  at  first  disposed  to  imagine.  We  shall 
have  to  consider  this  fallacy  of  inference  again  when  we  come,  as 
we  shall  do  immediately,  to  the  constant  concomitance  of  increased 
Oj  intake,  and  of  increased  COj  output,  with  the  appearance  of  the 
phenomena  of  erg-dynamic  and  of  tropho-dynamic   in  the  body, 

j.or  of  the  doing  of  work  and  the  performance  of  digestion  changes 

^  in  it. 

I  must  say  one  word  more  before  I  pass  on  to  the  further  exami- 
nation of  the  prevailing  scientific  view  as  to  the  relations  of  the  food 
to  the  work  and  heat  of  the  body.  As  Lavoisier  in  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  formulated  the  Htatement  that  neither  Energy  nor 

I  matter  are  increased  nor  diminshed,  and  as  this  statement  has  come 
to  be  universally  accepted  by  scientific  men/  obviously  it  is  not 
competent  for  us  to  speak  of  the  production  or  generation  of  Energy, 
Now  Professor  von  Noorclen's  book  above  referred  to  (as  indeed  do 
most  other  scientific  writings)  constantly  refer  to  the  "production" 
of  Energy,  and  of  Energy  being  "derived"  from  this  or  that  sort  of 
food,  when  all  that  can  be  meant  is  the  iiheralion  of  Energy,  As, 
according  to  received  views  in  science,  heat  ia  a  form  of  Energy,  it 
must  be  incorrect  for  us  to  speak  of  heat  being  "produced;"  yet  the 
expression  "heat-production,"  in  place  of  "heat-liberation,"  is  being 
constantly  used  also  in  "MetaboUsm  and  Practical  Medicine."  No 
doubt,  it  may  be  said  that  these  arc  conventional  expressions,  but 
from  time  to  time,  it  seems  to  me,  they  cover  the  fallacy  that  Energy 
may  be  "produced"  or  "generated," — such  an  idea  being  totally 
opposed  to  the  view  of  modern  science,  and  of  (probably)  true  science 
for  ali  time  to  come.    That  matter  on  the  other  hand  may  be  found 

» Yet  note  the  views  of  M.  Ijh  Bon  ftlready  referred  to  m  Part  I.  of  this  Ibtro- 
ductioD. 
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to  vanish  without  return,  into  the  nothitigneBe  from  whkh  it  came, 
will  probably  before  long  be  an  opinion  accepted  by  Science. 
The  following  statements  appear  to  be  true: 

1.  Whenever  food  is  taken  into  the  body,  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  umount  of  Oj  inspired^  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
amount  of  COj  expired. 

2.  Whenever  mechanical  work  is  performed  by  the  body,  there  is 
an  inpreased  amount  of  Oj  intake  and  a  correspondingly  increased 
amount  of  COg  output.  These  are  the  facts.  The  inferences  drawn 
from  these  facts  are  that  just  an  in  the  fireplace  of  a  steam  engine, 
an  increased  amount  of  C'Oj  output  is.  coincident  with  (not  the  gen- 
eration) but  the  liberation  of  a  certain  amount  of  heat,  the  same 
occurs  in  the  liuman  body.  But  this  does  not  follow.  It  does  not 
follow  that  because  heat  is  liberated  in  a  fireplace  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  Oa  intake  and  of  COj  output,  it  will  be  the  same  in 
the  body.  In  point  of  fact  there  is  no  proof  that  an  increased  CO, 
output  in  the  body  is  accompanied  by  any  increase  of  heat-libera- 
tion. If  it  were,  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  carries 
the  blood  to  the  lungs  for  the  separation  of  the  CO7,  ought  to  be 
warmer  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  But  although  for  some 
time  physiologists,  being  carried  away  by  the  force  of  the  analogy 
between  the  -^teani  engine  and  the  human  body,  believed  that  the 
lungs  were  the  seat  of  the  fire  in  the  body,  and  that  therefore  the 
blood  in  the  lungs  was  warmer  than  anywhere  else  in  the  human 
body,  they  found  after  a  time  that  they  were  mistaken,  and  that  the 
blood  in  the  lungs  wan  not  any  warmer  than  was  the  blood  of  any 
other  interna!  part  of  the  body.  The  analogy  between  the  steam 
engine  and  the  human  body  then  breaks  down  at  this  point.  Pursu- 
ing the  same  analogy,  physiologiata  still  believe  that  because  the  fire 
of  the  steam  engine  both  heats  the  water  and  generates  the  steam 
which  works  the  machinery,  so  the  food  of  the  body  corres^ponds 
to  the  fuel  of  the  steam  engine,  and  supplies  the  material  both 
for  maintaining  the  body-heat  (thermo-dyaamic)  and  also  forma 
the  source  of  the  work  done  (erg-dynamic).  The  analogy  breaks 
down  entirely.  The  body  is  far  liker  to  an  electric  tram-car  than 
it  is  to  n  steam  engine.  In  the  electric  car>  the  motors  at  the  bottom 
of  the  car  work  the  car,  no  doubt;  but  they  could  not  make  a  revo- 
lution  if  the  trolley  were  off  the  wire;  nor  even  if  the  trolley  were 
on  the  wire,  could  they  be  got  to  work,  if  no  current  were  passing. 
The  truer  analogy  (but  even  this  analogy  is  not  perfectly  complete) 
is  that,  as  Elei^tric  energy  ruii&  the  motors  which  run  the  car,  so 
vital-energy  (bio-dynamic)  runs  the  body,  which  does  the  work. 
Then  nextly,  aa  a  copper  wire  along  which  an  electric  current  is 
passing  is  warmer  than  a  similar  wire  along  which  no  current  is 
passing,  and  as  the  wire  is  warmed  by  the  passage  of  the  e!ectii« 
current  along  it,  so  the  body  is  warraetl  and  kept  warm  by  the  pas- 
sage through  it  of  the  lifcn^urront  or  bio-dynamic.  It  is  no  answer 
to  say  that  we  know  the  source  of  the  electric  current  which  came 
from  the  nearest  generating  (liberating?)  station,  while  we  do  not 
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know  the  source  of  bio-dynamic  or  the  life-current.  This  is  beside 
the  question,  e-specially  as,  if  we  inquire  further  into  the  snurce  of 
the  electric  current  about  which  we  thought  we  knew  so  much,  we 
find  that  it  waa  not  generated  but  only  liberated  through  the  chemical 
c-hangcs  in  the  coal  consumed  (chemico-itynamic)  at  the  generating 
(liLenting?)  station.  And  remotely,  the  electric  current  was  libe- 
rated in  the  sun  whose  heat  was  stored  up  in  the  coal  through  which 
the  staiton  v,-as  worked,  while  the  source  from  which  the  sun  got 
it,  or  even  what  the  sun  is,  is  entirely  Iseyond  our  knowledge.  It  i& 
very  dangerous,  and  proves  very  fallacious  as  we  thus  see,  to  argue 
from  an  analogy  between  the  action  of  chemico-dynamic  in  a  cold 
fireplace  before  the  coal  is  set  into  oxidation,  to  the  action  of  chemico- 
dynamic  acting  in  an  apparatus  which  is  already  warm,  like  the 
human  body.  The  analogy  fails  so  completely  that  there  is  no  proof 
at  all  that  what  takes  place  in  the  one  will  be  like  what  occurs  in 
the  other.  And  a  further  failure  of  the  analogy  between  the  body, 
not  only  to  the  steam  engine  but  even  to  the  electric  motor  is  that 
while  the  body  is  self- regulating,  self-rectifying  and  self- repairing, 
neither  the  steam  engine  nor  the  electric  tram  raanifeats  any  of 
these  powers. 

It  ha.s  been  alleged  that  food  burned  in  a  laboratory  liberates 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  heat  as  the  same  food  oxidized  in  the 
body.  This  is  a  very  doubtful  statement.  The  only  way  in  which 
the  proposition  can  be  proved  are  by; 

1.  Burning  the  food  and  finding  out  how  much  COj  is  given  off  by 
a  given  amount  of  it;  and 

2.  By  analyzing  the  chemical  Composition  of  a  given  amount  of 
the  food,  and  calculating  how  much  COj  ought  to  be  hberable  by 
its  combustion.  But  as  we  have  seen,  and  however  the  results  might 
be  as  to  the  COj  and  heat  tiherated  in  the  laboratory,  or  as  to  the 
possible  production  of  COj  from  the  C,  in  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  food,  these  facts  by  no  meanB  determine  the  heat  liberable, 
by  oxidation  of  the  same  food  in  the  body.  The  conditions  of  the 
experiments  are  eo  entirely  different  that  we  cannot  reason  from 
one  to  the  other. 

I  will  proceeii,  however,  to  the  further  examination  of  the  two 
propositions  already  made,  and  for  reasons  whfch  will  appear  as  we 
proceed,  will  begin  with  the  second  one,  inz:  that,  whenever  mechan- 
ical work  is  pGi-formed  by  the  body,  or,  as  i  prefer  to  eay,  through 
or  by  means  of  the  body,  there  ia  an  increa.^d  amount  O5  intake 
and  coincidently  and  proportionately  an  increased  amount  of  COi 
output.  The  ordinary  view  asserts  that  this  increase  of  metabolism 
(wholly  nutritional  or  trophic  as  it  plainly  is,  or  at  least,  as  it  appears 
to  me  to  be)  is  so  certainly  the  cause  of  the  work  done,  that  it  holds 
that  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  in  order  to  prove  this  assumption, 
is  to  state  the  facts.  Now  I  do  not  dispute  the  facts  of  increased  Oj 
intake  in  the  circumstances,  nor  of  the  coincident  increase  of  COj 
output,  but  I  deny  the  validity  of  tlie  inference  front  them.  It  is 
Usually  said  that  the  increased  CO2  output  in  such  circumstances  is 
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caused  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  glycogen  stored  up  by  the  liver, 
and  this  may  be  admitted  as  correct;  that  is,  I  admit  that  glycogen 
does  break  dowa  to  furnish  the  carbon  whicli  in  combining  with 
the  Oj  of  the  inspired  air  forms  the  COj  expired.  But  this  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  trophic  change  only  and  the  consideration  determining 
it  is  the  following:  Whenever  Energy  acts  upon  substance,  it  seems 
to  me,  subatance  waates.  Now,  in  the  bodily  machine  (procreated, 
&s  it  appears  to  me  by  bio-dyna-msc  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers) 
whenever  erg-dynamic  or  the  power  of  mechanical  work,  uses  the 
body  for  the  expression  or  the  manif^tation  of  its  power,  the  body 
at  once  begins  to  waste;  and  as  it  is  a  self-repairing  and  self-rectify- 
ing machine,  at  once  there  are  started  trophic  thanges  to  make  good 
the  waste.  Obviously  the  increased  COj  output  does  not  come  im- 
mediately from  the  food  ingested,  because  by  the  supposition  as  to 
the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  no  food  was  taken.  This,  however, 
matters  little  on  the  ordinary  view,  because,  admittedly,  the  glycogen 
stored  up  by  the  liver,  from  which  proceeded  the  C  of  the  COj  output 
did  come  from  the  food.  Still,  for  all  that,  and  admitting  also,  as  I 
do,  that  the  COj  output  is  proportionate  to  the  work  done  or  the  erg- 
dynamic  at  work,  I  do  not  admit  that  the  CO^  output  is  the  cause 
of  the  work  done,  but  contend,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  the 
effect  of  the  work  done;  or  rather  that  it  is  the  effect  of  the  waste 
effected  by  the  action  of  ergnlynamic  on  or  through  or  by  means  of 
the  organism,  and  of  the  trophic  or  the  nutritional  changes  which 
are  at  once  set  up  in  the  organism  to  replace  the  waste.  To  take 
an  analogy,  it  seema  to  me  it  would  be  as  pertinent  to  argue  that 
•  because  the  strings  of  the  violin  or  piano  or  harp  waste  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  the  music  evolved  through  or  by  means  of  them, 
therefore  the  atringa  are  the  causes  of  the  muBic,  while  in  fact  it  is 
the  hand  of  the  player,  and  even  the  spirit  behind  the  hand  which 
is  the  real  and  efficient  cause  of  the  music.  So  the  form  of  the  infi- 
nite and  universal  Energy  which  we  may  call  erg-dynamic  is  the 
cause  of  the  waste  of  the  body  through  which  it  works;  and  this  is  at 
onue  made  good  by  the  increased  trophic  metabolism  which  occurs 
to  replace  the  waste,  this  increased  trophic  metabolism  shewing 
itself  in  increased  Oj  intake  and  coincidently  or  correspondingly 
with  increased  CO,  output.  If  the  strings  of  a  musical  instrument 
were  self-repairing,  we  might  perhaps  be  induced  to  think  that  the 
material  which  fed  the  string.^  was  the  cause  of  the  music,  since  in 
that  case  some  measure  of  the  waste  would  probably  be  discoverable 
in  the  deWis  emitted;  and  we  might  imagine  that  the  (U'bris  was  the 
measure  of  the  music,  while  what  it  really  woa,  was  the  measure  of 
the  waste  of  the  strings,  when  they  were  made  the  instrument  of 
the  music.  If  a  spade  is  used  in  digging,  the  spade  wastes  in  pro- 
portion to  ever>'  spadeful!  of  earth  it  ih  made  to  lift.  The  more  it 
digs,  the  more  it  wa.'ites.  If  we  could  arrange  that  a  stream  of  fine 
steel  particles  flowed  into  the  spade  to  replace  the  waste  caused  by 
each  act  of  digging,  we  might  perhaps  come  to  think  that  these  fine 
steel  particles  were  the  cause  of  the  digging,  especially  as  the  quan- 
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tity  of  them  reqmre<!  would  always  be  exactly  proportional  to  the 
amount  cf  work  done.  Nevertheieas  this  would  be  a  very  incon- 
sequent assumption.  So  it  would  be  also,  if  we  were  to  infer,  be- 
cause the  motors  at  the  bottom  of  the  electric  tram-car  waste  as 
they  are  used  by  electric-energy  aa  the  ineaaB  of  doing  work,  and 
if  we  could  arranfce  that  this  waste  should  be  made  good  by  some 
self-acting  mechamam — aa  well  might  we  imagine  that  the  ateel 
particles  flowing  in  were  the  cause  of  the  work  done,  aa  that  the 
food  is  the  cause  of  the  work  done  by  the  human  body.  Yet  this 
is  the  assumption  invariably  made  by  modem  scientists,  and  so 
universally  and  invariably  that  any  one  arguing  as  I  am  doing  now, 
has  the  utmost  difficulty  in  getting  a  hearing  at  all.  Scientists  even 
go  into  raptures  when  writing  on  this  subject.  The  "brilliant  re- 
sults "  of  experimentalists  are  referred  to,  na  when  it  was  shown  that 
within  cortain  limits  the  food-stuffs  each  represent  a  relation  to  the 
amount  of  heat  arising  in  the  organism  from  them.  The  "brilliant 
results"  referred  really  to  the  proportion  found  to  obtain  between 
food- ingestion  and  the  O^  intake,  food -ingestion  and  COg  output. 
But  the  statement  aa  made  overlooks  the  facts  already  stated  (!} 
that  the  organism  is  no  warmer  after  food-stuffs  have  been  ingested 
than  before,  the  healthy  human  organism  having  a  temperature  of 
98.4"  F,,  both  before  and  after  eating;  and  (2)  the  fact  that  the 
blood  in  the  pulmonary  artery  or  lungs  is  no  warmer  than  the  blood 
elsewhere  in  the  body  is  also  overlooked.  That  "  heat  cannot  main- 
tain life"  is  B  proposition  made  by  M.  Magnus-Levy  himself ,  a 
coadjutor  of  Professor  von  Noorden,  and  this  statement,  might,  I 
think,  have  opened  the  eyes  of  some  to  the  inconsistency  of  the 
general  view  on  this  subject.  Another  expression  which  may  not 
unfairly  be  termed  going  into  raptures  is  when  the  ^'furnishing  of 
decisive  results"  is  spoken  of.  These  references  are  to  the  future, 
no  doubtj  but  already  we  have  "the  brilliant  results"  of  experi- 
menters described;  and  the  "decisive  results"  already  obtained 
are  so  little  decisive  that  some  authorities  actually  state  proteid- 
food  requirements  at  three  times  the  amount  said  to  be  necessary 
by  other  authorities.  That  something  must  be  wrong  is  quite  evi- 
dent when  disproportion  so  serious  exists;  and  what  is  wrong,  I 
have  no  doubt,  ta  the  unproved  assumption  that  the  Knergy  of  the 
body  comes  from  the  food.  According  to  Magnus-Levy  "some 
sources  of  error  are  present-'*  So  they  are  indeed.  Never,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  was  an  assumption  made,  so  little  warranted  by  the 
evidence.  And  yet  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  results.  M, 
Magnus-Levy  speaks  of  these  results  being  "a  standard,"  being 
"decisive"  and  "sufficing  for  the  the  claims  of  hygiene."  Which 
is  the  standard?  The  one  part  or  the  three  parts?  Is  it  not  really 
e^rtraordinary  to  see  the  same  writer  using  such  inconsistent  expres- 
sions? On  page  18S,  Vol.  I,  M.  Magnus-Levy,  talking  of  the  water 
given  off  by  the  lungs  and  skin,  goes  on  to  say:  "This  ia  less  impor- 
tant (or  the  estimation  of  the  Energy  exchanget  than  for  the  determi- 
nation of  a  water  balance."     In  the  same  way  it  might  have  been 
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said,  aod  I  think  ought  to  have  been  said,  that  the  Oj  intake  and 
COi  output  ia  the  body  are  leas  important  for  the  estimation  of  the 
Energy-exchange  than  for  the  detennination  of  a  nutritional  or 
trophic  balance. 

I  come  now  to  deal  with  the  first  proposition  formerly  made, 
whenever  food  is  taken  into  the  body,  there  ia  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  Oz  inspired,  and  a  corresponding  increa.se  in  the  amount 
of  COa  expired.  It  is  often  asiiutned  that  the  inureaaed  CO^  output 
comes  from  the  food,  that  is,  that  tlie  C  of  the  CO2  expired  does  so. 
It  may  do  so,  of  course.  But  it  may  come  from  the  body.  If  the 
latter,  then  remotely  the  C  must  have  come  from  the  food,  because 
the  body  is  made,  or  makes  itself,  through  trophic -energy,  out  of  the 
food.  My  own  view  is  that  the  C  comes  from  the  body,  at  least  as  a 
rule  in  the  first  place,  and  that  the  function  of  food  is  to  be  made 
into  blood  and  to  be  assimilated  into  the  body  by  this;  means.  When- 
ever food  13  taken  into  the  body,  work  is  thrown  on  the  organism  to 
effect  the  assimilation  of  food.  And  just  as  we  saw  before,  that 
whenever  erg-dynamic  acts  on  the  body,  the  body-substance  begins 
to  waste,  which  waste  has  to  be  restored  by  increased  trophic  meta- 
bolism, so  when  tropho-dynamic  acts  through  the  body,  when  the 
labor  of  assimilating  ingested  food  is  thrown  onto  it,  the  action  of 
tropho-dynamic  causes  waste  of  the  body-substancBj  and  this  waste 
at  once  calls  on  the  nutritional  power  of  the  body  to  make  it  good. 
This  i3  very  noticeable  and  very  intelligible  when  ordinary  foods  are 
ingested,  which  take  a  long  time,  often  many  hours  (from  7  to  11 
or  12)  to  digest.  The  feeling  of  stimulation  from  taking  food  i.*^  felt 
often  long  before  any  of  the  food  taken  can  possibly  have  been 
aas-imilated.  It  is  well  known  even  that  human  beings  may  and  do 
occaaionally  experience  a  feeling  of  fltiniulalion  which  enabled  them 
to  start  fresh  work  in  walking,  after  filling  the  stomach  with  stones, 
or  even  earth.  Tightening  the  belt  even,  without  putting  anything 
into  the  stomach,  is  frequently  the  cause  of  comfortable  stimulation 
which  can  be  converted  into  doing  work.  And  any  time  that  any 
of  these  processes  are  put  into  operation,  no  doubt  increase  of  O, 
intake  and  increase  of  COj  output  concomitantly  and  coincidently 
occur.  So  that  it  does  not  follow  that  the  increased  O3  intake  and 
of  CO,  output  which  admittedly  accompany  the  ingestion  of  food  are 
caused  by  that  food,  as  we  .see  by  considering  all  these  conditions  and 
circumstances.  This  was  the  reason  why  I  considered  the  action 
of  erg-dynamic  through  the  body,  before  I  considei-ed  tliat  of  tropho- 
dynamic.  Since  admittedly  erg-dynamic  does  not  supply  the  mater- 
ial through  which  its  processes  are  carried  out,  but  acts  by  stimu- 
lating trophic  activity  to  repair  the  waste  which  the  substance  of 
the  body  sustains,  in  being  made  the  medium  of  conveying  energy, 
— so,  it  seems  to  me,  the  action  of  tropho-<iynamic  acts  similarly. 
But  1  fear  if  I  had  begun  by  discussing  the  action  of  tropho-dynamic 
in  wasting  the  bodily  substance,  which  waste  has  to  be  made  good 
by  increased  nutrition,  it  might  not  have  been  possible  to  get  the 
]K)int  considered.    Now,  aft-er  considering  the  action  of  erg-dynamic 
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in  wasting  the  bodily  substance,  and  after  reflecting  that  Energy 
always  wastes  substance  when  it  acta  through  it,  it  may  be  more 
poeaible  to  get  the  question  duly  considered.  A  question,  or  rather 
.  Beveral  questiooa,  arise  here.  Suppose  a  person  is  in  a  state  of  eo!- 
I  lapse  from  shock  or  any  other  cause,  and  that  such  person  has  some 
sugar  and  hot  water  administered  to  him,  with  or  without  the  Addi- 
tion of  a  few  drops  of  brnndy,  in  order  to  effect  relief.  At  once,  no 
doubt,  increased  O2  intake  and  increased  CO,  output  occur.  I  sup- 
pose It  would  be  universally  held  thjit  this  was  sn  because  the  sugar 
or  hydro-carbon  was  directly  burned  in  the  organism?  The  action 
is  80  immediate  and  the  stimulating  effects  so  noticeable  that  this 
seems  the  most  likely  e.Kplftnation,  Well,  it  may  be  so;  but  in  view 
of  the  considerations  advanced,  it  seems  to  me  doubtful  whether  it  is, 
and  whether  the  true  explanation  may  not  be  that  the  heat  supplied 
may  not  have  stimulated  the  body  to  use  its  own  flagging  powers, 
and  call  upon  tropho-dynamic  to  make  new  exertions.  Even  mental 
"Btimuli  may  have  this  efFeet,  as  when  a  teacher  in  charge  of  tired  and 
'hungry  and  flagging  children,  when  neither  food  nor  rest  could  be 
given  them,  safely  stimulated  them  to  the  fresh  exertion  nece-ssary 
to  complete  their  journey  by  getting  them  to  cut  branches  of  trees 
to  be  used  as  hobby  horses.  Another  interesting  point  arises 
when  we  consider  that  M.  Magnus-Levy  calculates  that  alcohol  is  a 
food  to  the  extent  of  7  calories  for  each  gramme.  For  protein  his 
statement  is  4.1  calories  and  the  same  for  starch,  while  that  of  fat 
lis  9,3,  A  calorie  is  the  quantity  of  Energy,  as  measured  in  heat, 
which  will  suffice  to  raise  1  c.c.  of  water  through  1°  C,  in  temperature, 
and  M.  Magnus-Levy's  extraordinary  statement  i.s  that,  when  ufied 
in  the  body,  1  gramme  of  alcohol  will  suffice  to  liberate  7  calories^ 
while  1  gramme  of  protein  or  starch  will  liberate  each  4.1  calories. 
>Aa,  according  to  modern  scientific  views,  heat  is  energy,  we  are  here 
face  to  face  with  a  ver>'  interesting  but  at  the  same  time  very  extra- 
ordinary view  of  the  nutritional  or  trophic  process^  that  occur  in 
the  body.  As  to  the  combustion  or  the  oxidation  of  sugar  in  the 
organism,  a  recent  traveler  in  Norway  has  recommended  the  use  of 
hot  water  and  sugar  for  walking  and  climbing  with  very  little  food 
indeed,  in  addition  (a  sandwich  or  two).  The  question  again  arises 
whether  the  sugar  i&  directly  oxidized  or  whether  ihc  hot  water  and 
sugar  supplied  may  not  stimulate  the  trophic  energ>'  of  the  bod}' 
to  convert  carixinaceoua  stuff  already  stored  up  in  the  form  of  say 
glycogen  to  a  larger  intake  of  0^  and  a  larger  output  of  COj.  It  ••^eems 
to  me  that  this  is  the  more  likely  explanation,  although  so  subtly  is 
the  bodily  machine  made,  and  so  wonderfully  does  it  work,  that 
it  may  be  able  both  to  oxidize  sugar  directly  and  to  Use  its  presence 
as  a  means  of  stimulating  the  nutritional  powers  of  the  body  to 
oxidize  stored-up  glycogen  to  increased  metabolism. 

As  to  the  thousands  of  experiments  referred  to  in  the  four  hun- 

^dred  scientific  journals  quoted  in  Profe.'isor  von  Noorden's  book, 

'  *       all  assume  that  O;  intake  and  CO^  output  are  the  equivalent  of 

It-production  in  the  orga-msm,  and  also  that  they  are  the  cause  of 
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animal  heat.  Whether  they  are  even  the  cause  of  heat-liberation 
is  very  doubtful,  but  the  cause  of  heat-production,  they  certainly 
are  not.  We  may  miike  the  experimentalists  a  present  of  an  amount 
of  accuracy  which  they  do  not  iiUege  they  have  yet  attained,  and 
we  may  assume  that  they  have  succeeded  in  showing  that  the  waste 
of  the  organia.!!!  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  O^  intake  and  the 
COi  output.  So  much  accuracy  is  not  possible,  for  whenever  Energy 
acts  on  substance,  substance  wastes,  and  not  ail  of  it  can  be  re-stored. 
But  supposing  within  the  limits  of  human  error,  such  a  position  had 
been  experinientaily  attained,  what  then?  It  would  be  still  open 
to  ua  to  maintain  that  the  increase  of  O^,  intake,  aod  the  correspond- 
ingly increased  COi  output  were  the  effects  of  Energy  acting  through 
the  organiam.  When  either  erg-dynamic  or  tropho-dynamic  act 
through  the  organism,  the  organiam  wastes  and  at  once  the  self-repair- 
ing, self-rectifying  machine  starts  an  increased  nutritional  metabol- 
ism to  restore  the  waste  caused.  This  view  explains,  and  it  aeema 
to  me  that  it  is  the  only  one  which  does  explain,  the  enormous  differ- 
ences in  the  amounts  of  food  which  are  recommended  by  different 
authorities  as  proper  to  be  taken  by  man.  As  the  body  works  more, 
or  as  it  is  made  the  medium  through  whifh  Energy  performs  its 
work,  the  body  wastes  more,  and  as  the  waste  has  to  be  made  good, 
a  little  more  food  is  needed  by  the  working  than  by  the  resting  body. 
But  a  much  smaller  addition  is  required  than  has  been  supposed. 
How  else  are  we  to  explain  the  very  different  amounts  of  food  said 
to  be  necessary  by  different  physiological  authot-ities? 

In  the  matter  of  protetd  food,  one-half  or  one-third  of  what  is 
usually  recommended  was  found  sufficient  to  maintain  athletes  in 
sound  condition^  and  this  for  months  together — as  we  see  from 
Chittenden's  experiments.  And  there  is  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  carbonaceous  food  also  is  taken  greatly  in  extess  of  require- 
ments. So  that  the  inference,  to  my  mind,  after  viewing  the  ques- 
tion from  all  points,  is  that  very  much  too  much  food,  both  nitrogen- 
ous and  carbonaceous,  is  ingested  into  the  body  and  is  recommended 
to  l3e  ingested  into  the  body,  than  is  really  required.  The  intel- 
lectual reason  for  this  conflict  of  authority  is,  I  believe  with  Mr. 
Carrington,  the  universally  held  scientific  belief  that  the  work  of  the 
body  and  its  heat  come  from  the  food,  while  in  fact  they  are  mani- 
festations of  the  powers  of  life.  But  there  is  another  reason. for  the 
persistence  of  this  unsound  view  of  the  functions  of  the  body,  a 
morat  reason  to  which  I  will  draw  attention  in  clo.sing  this  Intro- 
duction. On  page  304^  Vol.  I,  of  his  book.  Professor  von  Noordea 
or  M.  Magnus-Levy  thus  expresses  himself,  talking  of  Chittenden's 
experiments.  After  showing  that,  on  a  restricted  diet,  the  thirteen 
men  of  the  second  group,  who  engaged  in  gymnastic  exercises  for 
one  and  a  half  hours  daily,  showed  more  than  an  increase  of  100 
per  ceni.  in  their  dynamometric  records;  and  that  even  the  athletes 
who  had  been  previously  in  training  showed  an  increase  of  50  per 
cenL  in  muscular  power,  and  that  there  was  no  sign  of  any  deterio- 
ration in  the  composition  of  the  blood,  nor  in  the  reaction  for  hear- 
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Ing,  etc.,  be  goes  on  to  say:  "Just  aa  in  Chittenden's  booV,  so  also 
in  the  writings  of  Ludovico  Cornaro  and  Hufeland,  the  advantages 
that  accrue  from  moderation  in  diet  are  emphasized.  The  doctrine 
of  the  sufficieney  of  small  amounts  of  protein  in  the  dietary  has  been 
expanded  by  Chittenden  to  a  doctrine  of  the  advantages  to  he  gained 
by  lowering  the  protein  intake."  And  then  he  adds:  "However, 
BUch  a  doctrine  will  not  attract  too  many  admirera,  or  at  least  will 
not  bring  them  in  as  adherenta,  for  the  majority  of  men,  even  with 
the  tempting  prospect  of  a  prolongation  of  life,  or  at  least  rejuvena- 
tion, prefer  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  this  life."  If  ever  a  doctrine 
was  entirely  given  up.  this  seems  to  me  to  be  a  good  instance.  If 
"the  comforts  of  thia  hfe"  really  depended  on  a  large  food  intake, 
men  might  justify  themselves  in  continuing  their  present  habits. 
But  when  the  comforts  of  this  life  are  greatly  interfered  with,  when 
much  pain  and  untold  miseries  are  the  consequence,  and  a  variety 
of  diseases  ensue  which  not  only  destroy  the  comforts  of  this  life, 
but  greatly  shorten  its  duration,  is  it  not  high  time  to  reconsider  and 
to  attempt  to  rectify  the  per\'erted  reasoning  which  has  led  humanity 
into  such  a  false  position?  If  Mr.  Hereward  Carrington's  book  will 
not  induce  us  to  make  this  attempt  at  recoimideration,  It  seems  to 
me  nothing  will. 

A.  Eabagliati. 
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Before  it  is  posable  for  us  to  proceed  to  a  consideration  of 
"fasting  as  a  cure  for  disease,"  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
consider  the  primary  question:  WhatjB  disease?  If,  in  our 
perplexity  and  quest  for  knowledge,  we  turn  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession for  our  answer  to  this  question,  we  find  that  they  very 
frankly  confess  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  practically 
nothing  is  known  of  the  nature— the  real  essence  of — disease.  We 
shall  learn  that  its  nature  is  still  unfathomable  and  mysterious, 
and  that  next  to  nothing  is  known  either  of  disease  (its  essence), 
its  true  causation  or  effective  cure.  My  reader  may,  perhaps, 
doubt  that  statement,  or  even  believe  it  to  be  incorrect.  In 
reply,  1  would  ask  him  to  consult  any  medical  authority  upon 
tlus  point— the  higher  the  authority,  the  better^and  to  ascer- 
tain if  he,  or  the  medical  profession  as  a  whole,  considers  that 
disease  has  ever  been  satisfactorily  explained;  inaamuch  as  its 
very  rasence  is  no  longer  a  mystery.  See  whether  or  not  you 
will  find  explained  and  rendered  clear  to  you  the  whys  and  the 
wherefores  of  the  genesLs  and  the  progress  of  disease,  and  the 
multiform  and  complicated  symptoms  that  invariably  arise; 
why  some  are  "susceptible"  to  disease,  and  others  not;  why 
one  disease  is  frequently  followed  by  another  of  a  totally  differ- 
ent character;  what  is  *' predisposition";  what  constitutes 
"idiosyncrasy;"  whether  you  will  find  explained  to  you  the 
rationale  of  the  action  of  drugs  and  of  stimulants  upon,  the 
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orgamsm.  If  the  authority  whom  you  havr  consulted  (and  the 
higlker  the  authority,  the  more  surely  will  my  statements  be 
borne  out)  is  conscientious  in  the  expression  of  his  opinion, 
there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  as  to  the  answer  you  will  receive 
to  every  one  of  these  questions;  he  will  frankly  admit  his  ignor- 
ance on  ail  these  points.' 

Heaj,  i,g.,  the  word  of  Austin  Flint,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  one  time 
Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medical  and  Clinical 
Medicine  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  of  New  York, 
etc.,  when  he  says: 

"The  definition  of  disease  is  confessedly  difficult.  It  is  easier 
to  define  it  by  negation,  to  say  what  it  is  jiat,  than  to  give  a  posi- 
tive definition;  that  ia,  a  definition  based  either  on  the  nature  or 
essence  of  the  thing  defined,  or  on  its  distinctive  attributes. 
Disease  ia  an  abeent-e  or  deficiency  of  health,  but  this  is  only  to 
transfer  the  difficuhy,  for  the  question  at  once  arises,  how  is 
health  to  be  defined?  And  to  define  health  is  not  less  difficult 
than  to  define  disease."* 

Dr.  Samuel  Wilks,  F.R.C.S.,  lecturer  on  medicine  at  Guy's 

Hospital,  told  hig  class  plainly  that  the  method  which  he  bad  to 
teach  them  was  unscientific.     His  words  are; 

"All  our  best  treatment  is  empiricah  .  .  ,  I  should  have 
preferred  to  have  offered  you  some  principles  based  on  true 
scientific  grounds,  and  on  which  you  could  act  in  particular  cases. 
.  .  .  At  the  present  day  this  cannot  be  done,  nor  la  it  wise  to 
speak  of  'principles'  when  framed  from  conclusions  whose  prem- 
ises are  altogether  false.  To  say  that  I  have  no  principles  ia  a 
humiliating  confession.  For  my  own  part.  I  believe  that  we 
know  next  to  nothing  of  the  action  of  medicines  and  other  thera- 
peutic agcnciea.     .     .     .    There  was  a  time  when  I  scarcely  dared 

'  Much  is  heard  nowadays  about  exact  diagnOisiB,  elc.  But  of  what  benefit 
is  the  djajpioais.  afler  M,  uiil««  the  physicUn  ciui  cure  the  dieeaso  he  finds? 
Says  Dr.  T,  L.  nninton,  F.H  S.  ("Modem  Developments  o^  Hfiri'ey'a  Work 
in  the  Treatment  of  EHseases  of  (he  Heart  and  Circulation,"  p,  463),  "dsag- 
Boa\B  alone  is  not  the  aim  of  the  pliysician,  wliose  object  must  oe  to  prevent, 
to  47ure.  or  In  tonirol  disease. "  Preriaelyl  It  doca  not  matter  Aou-  a  man 
has  become  ill,  ufterall;  the  practical  and  immediaHely  neccssjiry  problem  is 
that  of  curing  him.  Thus.;  if  we  should  find  a  man  cut  and  bleedm^,  lying  by 
the  waynidc.  we  should  not  stop  to  inquire  how  he  received  hiainjunes,  but 
Would  jminedifltelv  devote  ourselves  to  the  pructical  side  of  the  «|ue8iion,  and 
eoncentrate  our  e^ortR  in  sttemptin^  to  relieve  the  individual  so  disabled. 

'"  Treatise  on  the  PricdpleB  and  iPractice  of  Medicme/'     p.  22, 
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confess  these  opinions  to  myself,  and  this  is  the  first  occasion  in 
which  I  have  been  bold  enough  to  assert  them  before  my  class." — 
Lancet,  February,  1871. 

Ag&in,   Professor  Gross  says: 

"Of  the  eseence  of  disease  very  little  Is  known;  indeed  nothing 
at  all." 

Prof,  George  B.  Wood,  M.D.,  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  says  tic  his  "Wood's  Practice  of  Medicine.") 

"Efforts  have  been  made  to  reach  the  elements  of  disease,  but 
not  very  successfully,  because  we  have  not  yet  learned  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  the  healthy  actions  and  cannot  understand  their 
derangement." 

Quotations  such  as  the  above  might  be  multiplied  Indelimtely 
(See  Appendix  A),  but  they  serve  to  show  the  actual  position  of 
the  medical  world,  when  frankly  admitted.  Young  doctors, 
who  have  just  come  from  college,  aud  who  arc  primed  to  the 
brim  with  vast  stores  of  (quite  useless  and  largely  erroneous) 
theoretical  knowledge,  are,  to  be  isure,  confident  that  they  know 
all  about  the  nature  of  disease  and  its  proper  "treatment," 
under  every  conceivable  condition,  for  have  they  not  a  drug 
for  the  cure  of  every  disease?  But,  with  the  older  physicians, 
such  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Says  Prof.  .Mpxander  H.  Stevens, 
M.D.,  of  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons: 

"The  older  physicians  grow,  the  more  skeptical  they  become 
of  the  virtues  of  medicine,  and  the  more  they  are  disposed  to  trust 
to  the  powers  of  Nature." 

Says  another  author: 

"...  the  most  distinguished  doctors,  who  are  also  scien- 
tific men.  have  found  it  to  be  invariably  the  case,  that  the  more 
they  saw  of  disease,  the  less  they  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
drugs  they  had  been  using  for  years,  and  the  more  they  believed 
in  the  natural  forces  of  the  body,  and  the  more  inclined  were  they 
to  be  content  with  playing  a  waiting  game,  instead  of  forcing 
their  Great  Partner's  hand."' 

'"Hail  Doctors,"  by  One  of  Them,  p,  12.  See  also  Kick;  "Oonmimp- 
tion,"  p.  55. 
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And  if  medical  science  of  to-day  doea  not  know  what  is  the 
nature  of  disease,  how  can  it  be  successfully  treated?  How  can 
we  expect  to  treat  and  cure  diseases  the  nature  of  which  are 
entirely  unknown  to  us?  Would  this  not  lead  us  to  think  that 
much — indeed,  we  might  say  the  vast  majority  of — medical 
treatment  to-day  is  purely  empirical,  and  really  a  vast  series 
of  experiments  upon  the  patient,  while  suffering  from  various 
diseases?    Indeed,  it  would  appear  so. 

But  I  must  go  yet  further  in  my  criticism  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession— or  rather  of  their  methods  of  treatment — for  with  them, 
as  men,  I  have  no  quarrel  whatever.  I  shall  endeavor  to  show 
that  what  little  the  medical  profeagion  is  supposed  to  know  of 
the  nature  of  disease  is  totally  wrong;  that  their  theories  of  the 
origin  and  nature  of  disease  are  erroneous  ab  iniiio,  and  that 
every  new  discoveiy  made,  which  they  have  considered  an  un- 
mixed blessing  and  a  sign  of  progress,  has,  in  reality^  only  led 
them  further  and  further  from  the  truth,  and  away  from  an 
understanding  of  the  real  cause  and  cure  of  disease.  These 
remarks  will,  no  doubt,  appear  most  extraordinary,  if  not 
absurd,  to  those  of  my  medical  readers  who  are  unacquainted 
with  modern  hygienic  (nature-cure)  literature,  but  I  ask,  merely, 
that,  for  the  present,  they  keep  their  judgment  in  suspense,  and 
follow  my  argument  carefully  through  this  and  the  following 
chapters,    This  done,  I  have  no  fear  of  the  ultimate  result. 

To  begin  with,  then,  I  must  state  that  there  are,  broadly 
speaking,  two  and  only  two  schools  of  healing  in  the  world; 
the  hygienic,  on  the  one  hand,  and  every  other  school,  sect  or 
system,  on  the  other.  No  matter  what  the  physician  may  be 
— allopath,  homeopath,  osteopath,  eclectic,  faith-curist,  mind- 
curist,  Christian  Scientist,  or  what  not,  he  is  not  a  hygienist, 
in  that  he  does  not  know  the  real  cause  and  cure  of  disease. 
The  theory,  or  the  philosophy  of  disease  which  the  hygienist 
defends  is  totally  opposed  to  all  other  medical  systems,  being 
directly  opposite  to  them  in  theory. 

And  now,  that  I  may  not  keep  my  readers  longer  in  suspense, 
I  shall  state,  in  as  clear  and  precise  a  manner  aa  possible,  the 
fundamental  differences  between  these  two  schools,  as  to  the 
nature  of  disease — how  caused,  how  cured.    With  this  object 
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in  view,  I  cannot  do  better  tkan  to  quote,  in  full,  the  very  excel- 
lent rf^sum6  of  thtsse  differences  as  statc^l  iiy  Emmet  Deiu'iniore, 
M.D.,  in  his  work  entitled  "  How  Nature  Cures."  In  that  bril- 
liant (though  apparently  little  known)  work,  he  remarked 
(p.  9): 

"  Aq  examination  of  the  methods  of  operation  of  orthodox  old 
school  medicine  shows  that  these  physicians,  altliough  able, 
learned,  earnest,  and  scientific,  have  been  utterly  misled  as  to  the 
nature  of  disease.  They  have  considered  disease  as  an  organ- 
ized enemy  and  positive  force,  which  has  taken  up  a  position 
within  the  body  and  is  canying  on  a  warfare  with  the  vital 
powers,  and  the  legion  of  heroic  remedies  (so-called)  which  the 
orthodox  phyaiciana  have  prescribed  and  are  prescribing  for 
sufTering  invalids  are  the  shot  and  shell  hurled  at  the  invisible 
enemy,  in  the  hope  of  dislodging  and  expelling  it." 

The  hygienist,  on  the  other  hand,  regarda  disease  as  a  "cura^ 
tive  action  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  (vital)  force."  (p.  7.) 

"All  disease  and  all  manifestations  of  disease  are  friendly 
efforts  and  curative  actions  made  by  the  organism  in  its  efforts 
to  restore  the  conditions  of  Iiealth. 

"The  law  of  cure  may  be  defined  as  an  unfailing  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  organism  toward  health,  and  since  disease,  as  above 
defined,  is  but  the  expression  and  result  of  a  disturbance  of  the 
conditioas  natural  to  life,  the  only  useful  office  of  tiie  physician 
is  to  restore  tha.se  conditions,  and  there  will  be  seen  to  follow,  an 
a  reeuEt  of  the  law  of  cure,  the  disappearance  of  disease  and  the 
establishment  of  health."     (p.  8.) 

"There  are  two  methods  of  treating  dyspeptics;  one  aims  to 
cure  the  disease;  the  other  endeavore  to  cure  the  patient.  Ali 
drug  medical  systems  profess  to  cure  the  disease,  and  they  can  do 
it,  whatever  becomes  of  the  patient.  The  hygienic  medical  sys- 
tem is  based  on  the  fundamental  premise  that  disease  should  not 
be  cured,  but  that  its  causes  should  be  removed,  to  the  end  that 
the  patient  may  recover  health.  All  drug  systems  teach  that 
disease  is  an  entity  or  substance;  a  something  at  war  with  vitality 
which  should  be  auppresaed,  opposed,  counteracted,  subdued, 
expelled,  killed,  or  cured;  hence  it  Is  opposed  with  all  of  the  mia- 
siles  of  the  drug  shop.  The  hygienic  system  teaches  that  disease 
is  a  remedial  effort,  a  struggle  of  the  vital  powers  to  purify  the 
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system  and  recover  the  normal  state.'  This  effort  should  be 
aided,  directed  and  regulated^  if  need  be,  but  never  suppressed. 
And  this  can  always  be  better  accomplished  without  mediclnea 
than  with  them."' 

Again,  Doctor  Densmore,  in  showing  that  the  true  healing 
power  lies  within  the  organism,  in  opposition  to  the  idea  that 
it  lies  outside  the  body,  in  some  bottle  or  substance,  says  ("How 
Nature  Cures."    pp.  .5-6): 

"These  everyday  occurrences  (healing  bones,  etc.)  are  as 
familiar  to  the  laymen  as  to  the  physician,  but  the  strange  part  of 
it  is  the  fact  that  almost  no  one — laymen  or  physician — seems  to 
understand  that  these  and  like  processes  of  nature  are  all  the 
healing  jorce  there  is.  It  does  not  matter  what  the  trouble  may 
be — a  sliver  in  the  flesh,  or  a  lodgment  within  the  organism  of 
the  poison  germs  of  typhoid  fever — no  medicine  is  required  or  will 
benciit;  all  that  ts  needed  is  that  the  conditioas  demajidod  by 
nature  be  supplied,  and  the  same  mysterious  forti^e  which  we  call 
'life,'  which  builds  a  bone-ring  support  whenever  and  wherever 
it  \&  needed,  and  at  once  places  a  most  admirable  protection  in  the 
shape  of  a  scab  wherever  there  is  an  abrasion  of  the  skin,  will 
prove  itself  as  well  able  successfully  to  handle  an  attack  of  typhoid 
fever  as  a  broken  bone,  or  an  abrased  skin." 

"There  are,  aside  from  accidents — mechanical  injuries — but 
two  sources  of  disease  in  the  world,  viz..,  poisons  or  impurities 
taken  into  the  system  from  without,  and  effete  or  wju^te  matters 
retained.  In  either  case  the  result  is  obstruction.  These  extra- 
neous particles  are  the  causes  of  diseaj^,  and,  aside  from  mental 
impressions  and  bodily  injuries,  tlie  only  causes.     .     .     . 

"What  is  this  mysterious  things  disease?  Simply  the  effort  to 
remove  obstructing  material  from  the  organic  domain^  and  to 
repair  damages.  Disease  is  a  process  of  purification.  It  is  reme- 
dial action.  It  is  a  vital  struggle  to  overcome  obstructions  and 
to  keep  the  channels  of  the  circulation  free.  Should  this  struggle, 
this  self-defensive  action,  this  remedial  effort,  this  purifying  pro- 
cess, this  attempt  at  reparation,  this  war  for  the  integrity  of  the 
living  domain,  this  contest  against  the  enemies  of  the  organic 
constitution,  be  repressed  by  bleeding,  or  suppressed  with  dru^, 

■  We  ihus  9C©  Ihe  fore*  of  Mr  Macfadden'a  rcmaTk  that  it  requirea  more 
eoergy  lobe  jll  than  to  be  well.     ("Strong  F.yea."     p.  62). 
^'DigesLionuiid  Dyspepaifl,"  by  R.  T:  Trail.  M.D..  p'  114. 
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intensified  with,  stimulants  and  tonics,  subdued  with  narcotics 
and  a ntiph logistics,  confused  with  bhsters  and  caustics,  aggra- 
vated with  alteratives^  complicated  and  misdirected,  changed, 
subverted  and  perverted  with  drugs  and  poisons  generally?"  ' 

Again,  Doctor  Trail  says:  * 

"Some  authors  tell  ws  that  medicines  cure  disease,  and  other 
authors  tell  us  that  the  vis  medicalrix  naturm  cures.  They  are 
both  wrong.  What  is  the  vi^  medicatrix  naluriEf  It  is  vital 
struggle  in  self-defense;  it  is  the  process  of  purification;  it  ia  the 
disease  itself  f  So  far  from  the  disease  and  the  vis  medicatrix  .H-jl  w 
naturcc  being  antagonistic  entities,  or  forces  at  war  with  each  ^,^  ^, 
other,  they  are  one  and  the  same.  And  if  this  be  the  true  solution 
of  this  problem,  it  is  clear  enoUi^H  that  the  whole  plan  of  subdu-        f  ' 


ing  or  'curing'  disease  with  drugs  is  but  a  process  of  subduing 
and  killing  the  vitality.  We  see,  now,  the  rationale  and  the  truth 
of  the  remark  of  Professor  Clark:  'Every  dose  diminishes  the 
vitality  of  the  patient.'" 

Says  Miss  Florence  Nightingale : ' 

"Shall  we  begin  by  taking  it  as  general  principle  that  all  dis- 
ease, flt  Some  period  or  other  of  its  cour&e,  is  more  or  less  a  repara- 
tive  process,  not  necessarily  accompanied  with  suffering;  an  effort 
of  nature  to  remedy  a  process  of  poisoning  or  decay,  which  has 
taken  place  weeks,  months,  eometimea  years  beforehand,  unno- 
ticed, the  termination  of  the  disease  being  then,  while  the  antece- 
dent process  is  going  on,  determined?"  "The  same  laws  of 
health  or  of  nursing,  for  they  are  in  reality  the  same,  obtain 
among  the  well  as  among  the  sick.  The  breaking  of  them  pro- 
duces only  a  less  violent  consequence  among  the  former  than 
among  the  latter — and  this  sometimes,  not  always."     (pp.  9-10.) 

I  cannot  too  strongly  impre^  my  reader  with  the  importance 
of  graspiog  and  making  part  of  hia  mental  viewpoint  this  funda- 
mentally important  distinction.  It  is  upon  its  thorough  under- 
standing, and  an  appreciation  of  its  implications  that  the  hy- 
gienic sy9t<?m  of  medication  is  based.  A  full  acceptance  of  this 
theory  meaiw  such  a  complete  and  wholesale  revision  of  our 

'Trail:  "Trae  HealuiK  Art."  pp.  43-4. 
*"Tnie  Healing  An,"  ji,  G(S. 
*"  Noles  on  Nurajng,"  p.  7. 
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views  of  the  nature  of  disease,  and  of  its  cure,  that  it  13  small 
wonder  that  the  student  of  hygiene — upon  first  eacountering 
the  theoryj  thus  boldly  stated,  should  hfaitate  to  take  the  step 
— even  if  he  thoroughly  understood  the  principle.  Yet  the  step 
must  be  taken  if  we  are  to  make  any  progress  whatever  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  essence  of  disease,  and  its  successful  cure.  The 
student  must  "think  into"  this  great  truth,  by  reading  and 
reflection.  A  gradual  change  of  opinion  and  mental  attitude 
must  always  come  about  in  tliis  way.  A  lifelong  habit  of  view- 
ing any  subject  from  a  certain  mental  standpoint  cannot  be 
changed  instantly^ very  often  not  at  all  I  Prejudice  is  here 
exhibited  in  an  astonishing  degree,  in  most  persons.  The  trait 
of  open-mindcdness — the  willingnc^  to  receive  new  truths,  new 
impressions,  ia  as  rare  a  possession  as  a  truly  great  musical  or 
poetic  or  artistic  temperament.  The  conviction  of  the  correct- 
ness of  any  theory  must,  of  necessity,  be  gradual,  in  most  cases; 
"Certainly,"  says  Prof.  Charles  Richet,'  "does  not  follow  on 
demonstration;  it  follows  on  habit."  And  I  must  impress  upon 
my  readere  that  it  is  only  by  continual  study,  reflection  and 
experiment  that  the  truth,  in  this  matter,  will  finally  be  appre- 
ciated. Aside  from  advising  my  readers  to  peruse  the  works 
herein  quoted  for  thcmselvta,  therefore  (the  best  courec),  I  can 
only  ask  th^'m  to  divest  his  or  her  niind  of  all  prejudice,  in  this 
inftttcr,  and  to  read  and  weigh  what  arguments  are  brought 
forwaitl  here  with  an  open  and  candid  frame  of  mind.  If  this 
much  in  uranteti,  I  have  no  fear  of  the  ultimate  result. 

And  ntiw  let  us  turn  back,  in  otu-  argument,  to  the  point  em- 
phiwiai'd  some  time  ago,  viz.,  that  aH  disease,  as  we  know  it,  is  a 
curative  action  on  the  part  of  the  organism;  a  reconstructive 
proiM-SM;  and  that,  what  we  know  as  "disease"  is  really  the 
outward  Hyinptoms  of  this  cleansing  proctBs,  going  on  within 
tho  organism.  It  is  the  process  of  cure  itself — we  but  observing 
the  oulwartl  signs  of  such  curative  action.  As  Mr.  Macfadden 
reinark<^l : ' 

"  It  '{»  disease  that  saves  life.     It  is  disease  that  actually  cures 

tho  body.     By  means  of  disease  poisons  are  eliminated,  which 

mliKht  have  caused  death,  had  they  been  allowed  to  remain-" 

i'^  PneiMiina*  of  the  Sonety  for  Paychical  Reaearch,"  Vol.  XlV.,  p.  157. 
»  "Nnluml  Cijre  p(  Diseases,"  p.  10, 
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This  may  be  most  readily  seen  io  cases  of  epidemics,  t.g., 
when  the  niorUhty  is  frequeatly  louvr  than  in  the  preceding 
years,  u-hen  no  epidemic  was  preaent^showing  that  the  disease 
actually  sat?^  many  lives!  See,  e.g..  Doctor  Wallace's  "  Cholera," 
p,  2 ;  also  his  "  Necessity  for  Smallpox,"  etc. 

Now  consider  what  this  imphes.  The  "orthodox"  medical 
treatment  consists  in  doctoring  or  araoothing  these  symptoms, 
which  are  miBtakeEi  for  the  real  disease,  and,  in  fact,  in  aUeinptimf 
to  cure  a  curiTig  process!  Further^  by  checking  or  subduing  or 
retarding  these  symptoms  (by  dm^,  etc,},  they  actually  retard 
and  hinder  the  process  of  cure,  to  just  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  "successful"  in  supposedly  "curing"  the  disease;  i.e.,  the 
more  successful  their  palliative  treatment  is,  the  more  they 
have,  in  reahiy,  hindered  the  true  process  of  cure!  Physician 
and  patient  have  ahke  mistaken  the  true  disease,  and  assumed 
the  outward  symptoms  of  its  cure  to  be  the  disease  itself.  The 
real  disease  is  the  co««  of  these  symptoms — not  the  symptoms 
themselves;  it  Is  that  which  lies  behind  the  phenomena  observed 
— the  phenomena  being  really  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of 
the  genera!  cleaning-up  process  proceeding  within  the  organism. 
As  Doctor  Trail  so  well  expressed  it:' 

"All  morbid  actions  are  evidences  of  the  remedial  efforts  of 
nature  to  overcome  morbid  conditions  or  expel  morbid  mate- 
rials. AU  that  any  truly  philosophical  system  of  medication  can 
do,  or  should  attempt  to  do,  is  to  place  the  organism  under  the 
best  possible  circumstances  for  the  favorable  operation  of  those 
efforts.  We  may  thwart,  embarrass,  interrupt,  or  suppress  them, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  with  allopathic  practice,  or  we  may  direct, 
modify,  intensify,  and  accelerate  them,  as  is  the  legitimate 
province  of  hydropathic  practice.  But  we  must  confess  to  the 
paradoxical  proposition,  that  the  symptoms  of  disease  are  the 
evidences  of  the  restorative  effort;  the  effort,  however,  may  be 
unequal  to  the  end  in  \-iew,  and  hence  the  powers  of  nature  are 
to  be  assisted  in  removing  obstacles,  diverting  irritation,  etc." 


And  now,  what  is  it  that  lies  behind  these  sj-mptoms?    What 
is  the  real  cause  of  disease?    To  this,  I  answer— It  is  the  poison- 
ous and  effete  matter  which  has  collected  within  the  organism — 
'"  Bydropathic  Encyclopedia,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  64. 
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Un  aaeuiiiul&tion  of  which  we  have  been  repeatedly  warned  of, 
hf  tMujacho,  l&.-^tude,  (physical  and  iiiental)  paiH;,  unheaJthy 
aiooiunuUtion  of  fatty-tissue,  etc.;  and  the  elimioatioa— the 
geUing  rid  of,  this  iraisonous  matter  constitutes  the  series  or 
*'9C<**  cf  symptoms  luistftken  for  diseaae,  and  treated  as  the 
dtankfv  itacdf.'  To  suppress  these  symptoms — which  is  the 
frtnle  un,  goftl,  and  ambit  ioa  of  the  medical  fraternity — is  to 
dtap  dus  elimination,  to  check  the  system's  remedial  efforts, 
4Bi  fev  "lock  up"  as  Doctor  Trail  expressed  it,  "the  disease 
«iAib  titt  «tc»iiianu"  Or,  as  Dr.  K.  S.  Gutlme  said :  >  "  People 
4fe  af  disBan  not  because  the  disease  b  fatal,  but  because  the 
^Mm  h  mA  permit  (^--d  to  throw  it  off.  .  .  ."  The  entire 
■afieal  worid  having  utterly  mistakej)  tha  tzue  nature  of  dis- 
f  T  hiTT  thus  direcl^d  their  ejoei^es  »Bd  akiQ  to  the  sup- 
^  iyf>iBH  rttkr  lAoii  to  IA0  nmuvaivf  caMi^wh^ 
system  of  cure  is  bawd  solely  T^^on  the  renxfvalof 
effete  matter  ooUected  vitluD  the  organjan— 
iIk  aymiTtnnw  as  attogeAer  inagnificant,  and,  in 
•k^^  ti&afanMSj  affftmt/t  or  inciv*^  the  sjnqita&c^ 
\mmmmam  (nakmg  tfaed»e&9e  "worse" atnot&ig 
tteoricj),  m  onkr  to  affect  ther^,  a  more  npid 


be  vmieea  that,  wfium  On  Amy.  il  «d«U  be  quite 
7  nUj  hrthj  penoa  to  be  ^attacked"  by 
mat,  as  sodi.  is  not  an  entitr,  bat  tibe  symp- 
Oe  mnit  «C  k^  iiiiiiMii'rf 

do  BOt  fcHHP  hM 

■r  of  fJuBBC  bnv  paaBsd 
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And  ag^,  (p.  122) 

"...  We  will  define  sudden  death  as  the  termination  of 
an  acute  or  chronic  disease,  wtiicb  has  in  most  cases  developed  in 
a  latent  manner.'^' 

This  idea  was  the  cornerstone  of  Doctor  Dewey's  philosophy 
of  diseaae — to  be  outlined  in  detail  presently — and  he  said: ' 

"...  disease  is  never  an  attack^  but  always  a  aumming- 
up.  .  .  .  Disease  is  a  curative  condition  of  bodily  sLos  tbat^ 
borne  to  the  limit  of  endurance,  must  needs  to  be  settled  or  death 
wlU  come."     (p.  224.) 

To  all  this  it  may  be  replied: 

"How,  then,  are  we  to  know  that  a  real  cure  has  ever  been 
effected?  if  a  drug  is  administered,  to  'cure'  rheumatism,  and 
the  rheumatism  shortly  disappears,  it  is  claimed  that  this  is  be- 
cause the  symptoms  have  been  suppressed;  whereas,  if,  e,g., 
exercises,  baths  and  diet  ate  recommended  and  tried,  and  the 
sj-mptoms  disappear,  it  is  claimed  that  this  is  because  the  cause 
of  the  disease  has  really  been  eradicated!  How  do  we  know 
that,  in  such  cases,  the  symptoms  have  not  been  suppressed  also; 
how  do  we  know  that  a  'real'  cure  has  been  eSected  by  thi^e 
means  any  more  than  in  the  other  case?" 

To  this  I  reply,  that  we  must  depend  upon  our  reason  for  the 
answer.  Drugs  are  given  with  the  avowed  object  of  removing 
the  symptoms  (thou^  this  njay  be  denied,  it  is  a  fact)  and  de- 
pends upon  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
are  the  disease  itself;  whereas  the  exercises,  baths,  etc.,  are 
per  se,  beneficial,  physiological,  and  are  devok-d  altogether  to 
the  removal  of  the  cause.  They  do  not  directly  attack  the 
symptoms — the  pain,  etc. — that  is  disregarded,  and  the  treat- 
ment devoted  to  removing  the  cause.  If  now,  under  this  treatr 
ment,  which  does  not  at  all  aim  at  removing  symptoms,  they 
do,  neverthel^s,  subside  and  finally  disappear  altogether,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  is  because  the  removal  of  the  cause  has,  at  the 
same  time,  and  incidentaUy,  removed  the  symptoms.  There 
has  been  no  attempt  al  repression,  and  consequently  their  dia- 

•  See  aim)  Dpctore  T^bb  and  VoUum."  Ptwiatuie  Burial,"  p.  160, 
■"  New  En  for  Women."  pp.  2^-30. 
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appearance  ooaU  not  have  been  due  to  that  cBoae.  A  fane 
has  been  dSeeted,  aod  the  above  method  ol  reasoniDg  w31  ahra^rs 
hidieate  wbetber  such  euie  has  been  accomplisfaed  or  doI;  it 
depeods  upon  wbetber  the  symptoma  haiTc,  or  no,  been  made 
the  object  of  faeatmeiit. 

This  fundamental  distinetton,  then,  must  tie  at  the  root  of 
all  our  farther  coosaderatioiis^  rir.,  Ute  recogmtion  of  the  fact 
that,  in  treating  a  visible  diaeaae  (what  is  known  as  the  ifiaeaoe), 
the  physician  b,  in  reality,  treatii^  only  the  effects  of  the  onder- 
lying,  hidden  cause,  aod  that  only  in  the  renMwal  of  the  canae, 
is  any  true  cure  effected.  That  we  most  always  bear  m  mmd 
— the  fact  that  aQ  disease  is  ittdf  a  eunag  proce^  or  "■^'fc^  of 
elinnnatioa,  and,  as  aocfa,  cannot  poEsftify  be  cared!  Tfaa^,  a 
cold  IB  Bierdy  a  proeesB  of  expdling,  thnngh  the  DOK,  ■npnritiet 
thai  dnold  have  been  gath«<ed  up  and  HmMftrrl  throng 
otfaff,  more  natural,  chanDds  (See  Aj>pendiz  Bi.  A  boi  b  faol 
the  flame  proceaB  in  operation  in  a  little  different  way;*  a  cook^ 
is  merely  the  ^ort  of  nature  to  erpel  solid  nttterial  {ran  a 
locality  whoeit  has  no  right  to  be;*  a  pun ia only  ai^Bfte^ 
and  Dotadiseaaeat  all — mCTdy  an  indication  of  anch  (|Hk.2&^; 
ft  fever  k  moflfy  a  tiatutal  proceas  of  rapid  eombaatiDn— the 
"Imruing  op"  of  this  matenal — unduly  retained  withm  the 
orgMwrn:  a  ni^t  sweat  is  merely  aoodts*  mninit  on  the 
part  of  oatuTP  to  diniinate  this  niatmal  throng  Ae  i4b,  and 
•o  on,  throrij^H>ut  the  list.  Every  90-caQed  (fiaeaae  can  thus 
be  Aawu  to  be  a  friendly,  curative  vSori  on  the  part  of  the 
boiNy  oripuiiam,  and  this  ide&  I'altboa^  I  cannot  stop  lo  pnve 
or  elaborate  it  here)  moat  be  gneped  and  accepted  faefare  we 
pruned — aa  it  is  a  point  of  ^irdinal  iiiniiiilsiMi  For 
who  nqnn  further,  ttetiuled  proof.  I  can  bot  rrfier  Id  the 
races  pven,  iriiere  they  wiO  find  such  isoof 
BcMrtiW  examples  at  this  theory  can  be  foond  in  Liooej  Betk^ 

«M*  awtea  »Amm^ trntgrnmrn.    It  ■  bm  tk*;  tW 

*"  Cnoitl  often  wtrtt*  *  ncfjr 
Ibaa  nr  InitMrfc  ■nbMHta 
AH  feM*  bam  fcaowB  to  < 

Cha  I  Cm  l^CbtKb?"  br  J  B.  T%.«}wt.  Jcu.  sun.  V. 
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"Life and Mtal  Action  in  Ilealthand  Disease,"  pp. 83-4;  "Liver 
Complaint,"  p,  40;  Rcinhold'a  "Pulmonary  Consumption/'  p. 8. 

I  shall  close  this  chapter  by  a  quotation  from  &  recent  address 
by  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  Sergeant^urgeon  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
laad,  at  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Association,  and  reported 
in  the  I^ondon  Times,  Weekly  Edition,  November  3,  1905,  in 
|>art.,  as  follows: 

"  Sir  Frederick  Treves'  subject  was  disease.  The  foundation  of 
any  system  of  medicine,  he  said,  was  a  right  appreciation  of  dis- 
ease. He  ventured  to  think  that  the  conception  of  disease  which 
was  the  basis  of  medicine  a  la  mode  was  not  in  accord  with  facts. 
If  the  patient  were  sick  the  sickness  must  be  stayed,  if  he  coughed 
the  cough  must  cease„  if  he  failed  to  take  food  he  must  be  made 
to  eat.  But  diseaiie  was  one  of  the  good  gifts,  for  its  motive  was 
benevolent  and  protective.  He  could  not  express  that  more  pre- 
cisely than  by  saying  that  if  it  were  not  for  "disease."  the  human 
race  would  soon  be  estinct.  The  lecturer  demonstrated  his 
proposition  by  instances.  His  6rst  was  that  of  a  wound  and 
EUper\'ening  inflammation,  which  was  a  process  of  cure  to  be 
imitated,  rather  than  hindered.  Peritonitis,  which  had  always 
been  spoken  of  as  the  operating  surgeon's  deadliest  enemy,  was 
in  reality  his  best  friend.  The  general  mortality  of  the  common 
disease  known  as  appendicitis  was  low.  This  fortunate  circum- 
stance was  due  to  peritonitis,  for  without  that  much-abused  ally 
every  example  of  the  disorder  would  be  fatal.  Another  instance 
given  was  that  of  the  common  cold,  which  was,  no  doubt,  a  ho- 
called  hactcrial  dlsea.'^e.  According  to  popular  medicine,  the 
phenomena  constituting  the  disease  were  purposeless,  profitless, 
and  wantonly  distressful,  so  that  the  victim  demanded  from  the 
physician  a  means  for  stamping  the  trouble  out.  These  symptoms 
however,  were  in  the  main  the  manifestations  of  a  process  of  cure, 
and  were  so  far  benevolent  that  without  them  a  common  cold 
might  be  a  fatal  malady.  The  catarrh,  the  persistent  .sneezing, 
were  practical  means  of  dislodging  the  bacteria  from  the  nasal 
passages,  while  the  cough  removed  them  from  the  windpipe.  The 
lecturer  described  the  symptoms  of  malaria  and  bubonic  plague, 
both  of  bacterial  origin,  and  also  discussed  the  question  of  im- 
munity, and  said  that  the  success  of  the  serum  treatment  of 
diphtheria  was  now  beyond  all  question.  The  whole  of  the  mani- 
festations of  tuberculosis  were  likewise  expressions  of  an  un- 
flagging effort  on  the  part  of  the  body  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
an  invading  bacterium." 
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views  of  the  natui-e  of  diaeasL',  and  of  its  curt;,  that  it  h  small 
wonder  that  the  student  of  hygient^-upon  first  encountering 
the  theory,  thus  boldly  stated,  should  hesitate  to  take  the  atep 
— even  If  he  thoroughly  understood  the  principle.  Yet  the  step 
must  be  taken  if  we  ai-e  to  make  any  progress  whatever  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  essence  of  diseoae,  and  its  successful  cure.  The 
student  must  "think  into"  this  great  truth,  by  reading  and 
reflection.  A  gradual  change  of  opinion  and  mental  attitude 
must  always  conic  about  in  this  way.  A  lifelong  habit  of  view- 
ing any  subject  from  a  certain  mental  standpoint  cannot  be 
changed  instantly — very  often  not  at  all!  Prejudice  is  here 
exhibited  ia  an  astonishing  degree,  in  most  persons.  The  trait 
of  open-inLndedness— the  willingness  to  receive  new  truths,  new 
impressioQS,  Is  as  rare  a  possession  as  a  truly  ^oat  musical  or 
poetic  or  artistic  temperament.  The  conviction  of  the  correct- 
ness of  any  theory  must,  of  necessity,  be  gradual,  in  most  cases; 
"Certainly/'  says  Prof.  Charles  Richet,'  "does  not  follow  on 
demonstration;  it  follows  on  habit."  And  I  must  impress  upon 
my  readers  that  it  is  only  by  continual  study,  reflection  and 
experiment  that  the  truths  in  this  matter,  will  finally  be  appre- 
ciated. A^ide  from  advising  my  readers  to  peruse  the  works 
herein  quoted  for  themselves,  therefore  (the  best  course),  1  can 
only  ask  thera  to  divest  his  or  her  mind  of  all  prejudice,  in  this 
matter,  and  to  read  and  weigh  what  arguments  are  brought 
forward  here  with  an  open  and  candid  frame  of  mind.  If  this 
much  is  granted,  I  have  no  fear  of  the  ultimate  result. 

And  now  let  ua  turn  back,  in  our  argument,  to  the  point  em- 
phasized some  time  ago,  viz,,  that  all  disease,  as  we  know  it,  is  a 
curative  action  on  the  part  of  the  organism;  a  reconstmctive 
process;  and  that^  what  we  know  as  "disease"  is  really  the 
outward  symptoms  of  this  cleansing  process,  going  on  within 
the  organism.  It  is  the  process  of  cure  itself — we  but  observing 
the  outward  signfi  of  Ruch  curative  action.  Aa  Mr.  Macfadden 
remarked:' 

"It  is  disease  that  saves  life.     It  ia  disease  that  actually  cures 

the  body.     By  means  of  disease  poisons  are  eliminated,  which 

might  have  caused  death,  hail  they  been  allowed  to  remain." 

' "  Procfedinq4  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,"  Vol.  XIV,.  p.  157. 
'  "Natural  Cure  of  DiaejiBea,"  p.  HI 
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Th]s  may  be  most  readily  seen  in  casca  of  epidemics,  e.g., 
when  the  mortality  is  frequently  lower  than  in  the  preceding 
years,  when  no  epidemic  was  prescjnt — ^showing  that  the  disease 
actually  saved  many  lives!  See,  e.g..  Doctor  Wallace's  '"Cholera," 
p.  2;  also  his  "  Necessity  for  SmaUpox,"  etc. 

Now  consider  what  tiiis  imphes.  The  "orthodox"  medical 
treatment  consists  in  doctoring  or  smoothing  these  symptoms, 
which  are  mistaken  for  the  real  disease,  and,  in  fact,  in  attem-pting 
to  cure  a  curing  process}  Further,  by  checking  or  subduing  or 
retarding  these  symptoms  (by  drugs,  etc.),  they  actually  retard 
and  hinder  the  ptwcesa  of  cure,  to  just  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  "succ^ssfiil"  in  suppostKlly  "curing"  the  disease;  i.e.,  the 
more  successful  their  palliative  treatment  is,  the  more  they 
have,  in  realityj  hindered  the  true  process  of  curel  Physician 
and  patient  have  alike  mistaken  the  true  disease,  and  assumed 
the  outward  symptoms  of  its  cure  to  be  the  disease  itself.  The 
real  disease  is  the  cause  of  these  symptomsr— not  the  symptoms 
themselves ;  it  is  that  which  lies  beliind  the  phenomena  observed 
— the  phenomena  being  really  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of 
the  general  cleaning-up  process  proceeding  within  the  organism. 
As  Doctor  Trail  so  well  expressed  it:' 

"All  morbid  actions  are  evidences  of  the  remedial  eEForta  of 
nature  to  overcome  morbid  conditions  or  expel  morbid  mate- 
hals.  All  that  any  truly  philosophical  system  of  medication  can 
do,  or  should  attempt  to  do,  is  to  place  the  organism  under  the 
best  possible  circumstances  for  the  favorable  operation  of  those 
efforts.  We  may  thwart,  embarrass,  interrupt,  or  suppress  them, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  with  allopathic  practice,  or  we  may  direct, 
modify,  ioteosify,  and  accelerate  them,  as  b  the  legitimate 
province  of  hydropathic  practice.  But  we  must  confess  to  the 
pftradoxicat  proposition,  that  the  symptoma  of  disease  are  the 
evidences  of  the  restorative  effort;  the  effort,  however,  may  be 
unequal  to  the  end  in  view,  and  hence  the  powers  of  nature  are 
to  be  assisted  in  removing  obstacles,  diverting  irritation,  etc." 

And  now,  what  is  it  that  lies  behind  these  symptoms?  What 
is  the  real  cause  of  disease?  To  this,  I  answer — It  is  the  poison- 
ous and  effete  matter  which  has  collected  within  the  organism — 

•"  Hydropfltliic  Encyclopedia,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  $4. 
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the  ftccumulalion  of  which  we  haVie  been  repeatedly  warned  of, 
by  heailache,  lassitude^  (physical  and  mental)  pain,  unhealthy 
accumulation  of  fatty-tia&ue,  etc.;  and  the  elmiination — the 
getting  rid  of,  this  poisonous  matter  constitutes  the  series  or 
"aet"  of  symptoms  miatakea  for  diaeasc^  and  treated  as  the 
disease  itsoif,"  To  suppress  these  gyniptoms— which  is  the 
whole  aim,  goal,  and  ambition  of  the  medical  fraternity — ia  to 
stop  this  eliniination,  to  cheek  the  system's  remedial  efforts, 
and  to  "lock  up"  as  Doctor  Trail  expressed  it,  "the  disease 
within  the  organism."  Or,  as  Dr.  K.  S.  Guthrie  said:'  "People 
die  of  disease  not  because  the  disease  is  fatal,  but  because  the 
system  is  not  permittrd  to  throw  it  off.  .  .  ."  The  entire 
medical  world  having  utterly  niistaken  the  true  nature  of  dis- 
ease— have  thus  directed  their  encrgiea  and  skill  to  the  sup- 
pression of  symptoms — rather  than  to  the  removal  of  cause,  while 
tht!  hygienic  system  of  cure  is  based  solely  upon  the  removal  of 
the  cauat — the  effete  matter  collected  within  the  organism- 
regarding  the  symptoms  as  altogether  LDsigniflcant,  and,  in 
fact,  they  temporarily  aggravate  or  increase  the  symptoms, 
purposely  in  some  cases  (making  the  disease  "worse"  according 
to  accepted  theories),  in  order  to  affect  thereby,  a  more  rapid 
and  true  cure. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  upon  this  theory,  it  would  be  quite 
hnpossible  for  any  really  healthy  person  to  be  "attacked"  by 
disease,  since  disease,  as  such,  is  not  an  entity,  but  the  symp- 
toms we  see  are  the  result  of  long  processes  of  accurnidaiion, 
going  on  for — we  do  not  know  bow  long  within  the  system. 
Disease  and  death  are  never  sudden,  though  they  may  appear 
to  be  BO.  The  long-continued  line  of  causes  have  passed  unno- 
ticed.   Says  Doctor  Brouardel;* 

"  1  have  shown  that,  in  spite  of  an  e::tce!Ient  outward  appear- 
ance, sudden  death  is  the  termination  of  very  different  diseases, 
which  develop  secretly,  quite  unknown  to  the  patient  and  those 
around  him;  such  as  certain  affections  of  the  kidneys,  arterio- 
gclerosis,  diabetes,  etc." 


'  Reinhold ;  "PreiTntion  ajid  Cureof  Tubereulosis,"  p,  8. 


*■' Rcg^nerftlioh  Applied,"  p.  2 
«"  Death  anj  Sudden  Deatti," 


209. 
p.  X. 
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Ajad  agaia,  (p.  122) 

"...  We  will  define  sudden  death  as  the  termination  of 
aa  acute  or  chroniu  disease,  which  has  iu  most  cases  developed  iu 
a  latent  manner."" 

This  idea  waa  the  cornerstone  of  Doctor  Dewey's  philosophy 
of  disease— 'to  be  outlined  in  detail  presently — and  he  said:  * 

"...  disease  is  never  an  attack,  but  always  a  surnming- 
up.  .  .  .  Disease  is  a  curative  condition  of  bodily  sia*^  thai, 
borne  to  the  limit  of  endurance,  must  needs  to  be  settled  or  death 
will  come."     (p.  224.) 

To  all  this  it  may  be  replied: 

"  HoWj  then,  are  we  to  know  that  a  real  cure  has  ever  been 
efre<;ted?  If  a  drug  is  adroiniateredj  to  'cure'  rheuraatiam,  and 
the  rheumatism  shortly  disappears,  it  m  claimed  that  this  is  be- 
cause the  symptoms  have  been  suppressed;  whereas,  if,  e.g., 
exercises,  baths  and  diet  are  recommended  and  tried,  and  the 
symptoms  disappear,  it  is  claimed  that  this  la  I>ecau8e  the  cause 
of  the  disease  has  really  been  eradicated  t  How  do  we  know 
that,  in  such  cases,  the  symptoms  have  not  been  suppressed  also; 
how  do  we  know  that  a  'real'  cure  has  been  effected  by  these 
means  any  more  than  in  the  other  case?" 

To  this  I  reply,  that  we  must  depend  upon  our  reason  for  the 
answer.  Drugs  are  given  with  the  avowed  object  of  removing 
the  symptoms  (though  this  may  be  denied,  it  is  a  fact)  and  de- 
pends upon  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  symptom.?  of  the  disease 
are  the  disease  itself;  whereas  the  exercises,  baths,  etc.,  are 
per  se,  beneficial,  physiological,  and  are  devoted  altogether  to 
the  removal  of  the  cause.  They  do  not  directly  attack  the 
iBymptoras— the  pain,  etc. — that  is  disrt'garded,  and  the  treat- 
ment devott^  to  removing  the  cause.  If  now,  under  this  treat- 
ment, which  does  not  at  all  aim  at  removing  symptoms,  they 
do,  nevertheless,  subside  and  finally  disappear  altogether,  it  ia 
obvious  that  it  is  because  the  removal  of  the  cause  has,  at  the 
same  time,  and  incidentally,  removed  the  sTrTnptoms.  There 
has  been  no  attempt  at  repression,  and  consequently  their  di&- 

•SeeaboDoctoreTebb  and  VoUum,"  Premature  Burial,"  p.  160. 
»■'  New  Era  for  Women,"  pp.  29-30. 
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appearance  could  not  have  been  due  to  that  cause.  A  true  cure 
has  Iwen  effected,  and  the  above  method  of  reasoning  will  always 
iudicate  whether  such  cure  has  been  aci;omplishod  or  not;  it 
depends  upon  whether  the  syraptoma  have,  or  no,  been  made 
the  object  of  treaUiient. 

This  fundamental  distinction,  then,  must  lie  at  the  root  of 
all  OUT  further  considerations,  viz.,  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that,  in  treating  a  visible  disease  (what  is  known  as  the  disease), 
the  physician  is,  in  rt-ality,  treating  only  the  effects  of  the  under- 
lying, liidden  cause,  and  that  only  in  the  removal  of  the  cause, 
is  any  true  cure  effected.  That  we  must  always  bear  in  mind 
— the  fact  that  all  disease  is  itself  a  curing  process  or  method  of 
elimination^  and,  as  such,  cannot  possibly  be  cured!  Thus,  a 
cold  is  merely  a  process  of  expelling,  through  the  nose,  impurities 
that  should  have  been  gathered  up  and  eliminated  thi'oiigh 
other,  more  natural,  channels  (See  Appendix  B).  A  boil  is  but 
the  same  process  in  operation  in  a  little  different  way ;  '■  a  cough 
ifl  merely  the  effort  of  nature  to  expel  solid  muterial  from  a 
locality  where  it  has  no  right  to  be;'  a  pain  is  only  a  symptom, 
and  not  a  disease  at  all — merely  an  indication  of  such  (pp.  25-9) ; 
a  fever  is  simply  a  natural  process  of  rapid  conibustion — the 
"burning  up"  of  this  material — unduly  retained  within  the 
organism;  a  night  sweat  is  merely  another  attempt  on  the 
part  of  nature  to  eliminate  this  material  through  the  skin,  and 
80  on,  throughout  the  list.  Every  so-called  diaease  can  thus 
be  shown  lo  be  a  friendly,  curative  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
bodily  organism,  and  this  idea  (although  I  cannot  stop  to  prove 
or  elaborate  it  here)  must  be  grasix*d  and  accepted  iKforc  we 
proceed — as  it  is  a  point  of  cardinal  importance.  For  those 
who  retjuirc  further,  detailed  proof,  I  can  but  refer  to  the  refer- 
ences given,  whtre  they  will  find  such  proof  In  abundance. 
Beautiful  examples  of  this  theory  can  be  found  in  Lionel  Boale'a 

■  This  view  is  now  re^rded  by  many  as  tbe  olisolate  idea  of  a  icentury  ago, 
vihich  modern  science  iae  Qutgrown.  It  is  not  ihnt;  the  prinrtDle  b  still  u» 
sound  tut  fever,  but  the  truth  is  that  this  eliniinaticin  may  tJike  pliice  without 
involving  such  radical  meAns-  of  cure. 


"  CouRh  often  servea  a  very  useful  purpose  in  remoyinj?  eioe^vc  secre- 
or  irritative  substances  from  tbe  i^iiidpip 
pie   have  been   known  to  die,  practiwilly  cITO' 
tMKauBe  for  Home  reason  they  could  not  remove  them  by  couffhing."     "  How 


tiona  or  irritative  substances  from  tbe  i^'iiidpipe  or  bronchial  tube-s,  and  peo- 

y  tlTOwned   in    their  own  secretions, 


pie  have  been   known  to  die,  prartiaill 

iHKauBe  for  nomc  reason  they  could  not 

Can  I  Cure  My  Catarrh?  "  by  J.  R.  Tillinphaat,  Jr.,  M.Or.  p. 
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"Life&ndVititl  Action  in  Health  and  Disease/' pp. 83^;  "Liver 
Complaint,"  p.  40;  Reinhold's  "PulmonaryCoasumption,"  p.8. 
1  shall  close  this  chapter  by  a  quotation  from  a  recent  address 
by  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  Sergeant-Surgeon  to  the  PCiiig  of  Eng- 
land, at  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Association,  and  reported 
in  the  Loadoa  Times,  Weekly  EdUion,  November  3,  1905,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

"Sir  Frederick  Treves'  subject  was  disease.  The  foundation  of 
any  system  of  medicine,  he  said,  was  a  right  appreciatinn  of  dis- 
ease. He  ventured  to  think  that  the  conception  of  disease  which 
was  the  basis  of  medicine  a  la  mode  was  not  in  accord  with  facts. 
If  the  patient  were  sick  the  sicknee^s  must  be  stayed,  if  he  coughed 
the  cough  must  cease,  if  he  failed  to  take  food  he  must  be  made 
to  eat.  But  disease  was  one  of  the  good  gifts,  for  its  motive  was 
'benevoletit  and  protective.  He  could  not  expre.ss  that  more  pre- 
rissely  than  by  saying  that  if  it  were  not  for  "  disease,"  the  human 
race  would  soon  be  extinct.  The  lecturer  demonstrated  hia 
proposition  by  instances.  His  first  was  that  of  a  wound  and 
Bupervening  inflammation,  which  was  a  process  of  cure  to  be 
imitated,  rather  than  hindered.  Peritonitis,  which  had  always 
been  spoken  of  as  the  operating  surgeoo's  deadliest  enemy,  was 
in  reality  his  best  friend.  The  generzil  mortality  of  the  common 
disease  known  as  appendicitis  was  low.  This  fortunate  circum- 
ijStance  was  due  to  peritonitis,  for  without  that  much-abused  ally 
rfifvery  example  of  the  disorder  would  be  fataL  Another  iastance 
given  Was  that  of  the  common  cold,  which  was,  no  doubt,  a  so- 
■called  bacterial  disease.  According  to  popular  meilirine,  the 
'phenotnena  constituting  the  disease  were  purposeless,  profitless, 
and  wantonly  distressful,  so  that  the  victim  demanded  from  the 
physician  a  means  for  stamping  the  trouble  out.  These  symptoms 
however,  were  in  the  main  the  manifestations  of  a  process  of  cure, 
and  were  so  far  benevolent  that  without  them  a  common  cold 
might  be  a  fatal  malady.  The  catarrh^  the  persistent  sneezing, 
were  practical  means  of  dislodging  the  bacteria  from  the  nasal 
p&.?sages,  while  the  cough  removed  them  from  the  windpipe.  The 
lecturer  described  the  symptoms  of  malaria  and  bubonic  plague, 
both  of  bacteria!  origin,  and  also  discussed  the  question  of  im- 
munity, and  said  that  the  success  of  the  serum  treatment  of 
diphtheria  was  now  beyond  all  question.  The  whole  of  the  mani- 
festations of  tuberculosis  were  hkewise  expresaions  of  an  un- 
flagging effort  on  the  part  of  the  body  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
an  invading  bacterium." 


CHAPTER   II 

UNlTr   Atro   ONENESS  OP   D18EABB 

"But,"  I  hear  my  reader  exclaim,  "every  disease  a  curing 
process.  Why,  that  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  there  is  but 
one  disease  in  the  world — while  everyone  knows  that  there  are 
scores,  nay,  hundreds  of  such  diseases!'  The  second  of  these 
statements  is  seLfnevident ;  the  first  is  obviously  absurd  from  the 
fact  that  these  innumerable  diseases  must  spring  from  as  numer- 
ous sources,  and  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes." 

This  reasoning  is  entirely  erroneous.  It  is  based  upon  the 
false  premise  that  the  symptoms  we  observe  are  the  actual 
diseases  themselves— instead  of  merely  the  curing  processes. 
What  we  really  observe  are  the  va-rious  modes  of  cleansiiig  the 
system  which  Nature  adopts,  in  her  efforts  to  rid  the  organism 
of  the  corrupt  matter  it  contains.  This  basic  material  itself— 
the  real  cause  of  the  disease — might  thus  be  the  same  in  all 
cases,  but,  owing  to  the  differing  methods  of  its  cliniinattoQ, 
nii^ht  be,  and  in  fact  is,  mistaken  for  bo  niany  different  and 
distinct  diseases.  But  is  it  not  obvious  that  they  are,  at  basis, 
due  to  the  same  cause — having  essentially  the  same  general 
chaxacteristica?    As  Doctor  Dewey  expressed  it: 

"New  diseases?  What  is  there  essentially  new  that  can  be 
treated  with  remedies,,  in  the  coated  tongues,  foul  mouths,  high 
temperature  and  pulse,  pain^  discomfort,  and  acute  aversion  to 
food,  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  rooms  of  the  sick?  Are  there 
really  specifics  for  these  conditions?"* 

'Eleven  hundred,  according  to  one  aulhorityl  A.  T.  SchoGeld,  M,D., 
"  Nerves  in  Order,"  p.  21 , 

*  "  No-Breakfast  Plan,''  p.  14, 
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All  disease  may  thus  have  one  common  cause,  which  is  equally 
the  cause  of  all  disease,  and  this  I  shall  endeavor  to  both  illus- 
trate and  prove  as  we  proceed.' 

Let  us  see  if  we  can  trace  all  diseases  to  one  primary  cause — 
the  cause  of  all  disease,  equally — somewhat  more  clearly.  Louis 
Kuhne,  a  German,  haa  written  a  lengthy  treatise  entitled  "The 
New  Science  of  Healing;  or  the  Doctrine  of  the  Unity  and  One- 
ness of  All  Disease" — a  remarkable  work  that  has  been  trans- 
lated into  no  less  than  twenty-five  different  languages— in  which 
he  has  worked  out,  in  great  detail,  this  idea  that  all  diseases  are 
but  the  varioUB  modes,  or  methods  of  eliminaiion  of  the  morbid 
material — his  doctrine  being  that  "There  is  only  one  cause  of 
disease,  and  there  is  only  one  disease,  which  shows  itself  under 
different  forms."  (pp.  32-33.)  He  traced  their  origin  and 
growth  to  one  basic  cause.*  With  the  utmost  ingenuity  he  suc- 
ceeded in  showing  wherein  all  disease  is  essentially  otw;  arising 
from  the  presence  of  effete,  morbid  matter  within  the  organism, 
and  pointing  out,  in  detail,  how  much  morbid  accumulations 
give  rise  to  the  phenomena  we  term  "disease."  He  even  euc- 
cecdcd  in  tracing  a  close  connection  between  the  kind,  amount 
and  location  of  the  "encumbrance" — as  he  called  such  materisd 
—and  the  dist'ase  which  might  follow  such  an  accumulation  in 
any  certain  locality;  and,  as  the  result  of  a  vast  series  of  experi- 
ments and  observations,  he  deduced  his  theory  of  "The  Science 
of  Facial  Diagnosis " — a  system  in  which  it  is  only  necessary  to 
observe  the  character  and  the  location  of  the  encumbrance  in 
order  to  determine,  with  great  accuracy,  the  character  of  the 
disease  to  which  the  patient  is  most  liable — this  fomiing,  also,  a 
method  by  which  we  can  foresee  the  disease  from  which  a  patient 
is  likely  to  suffer^— quite  impossible  by  any  other  means  what- 


■  Parenthetically.  I  mfly  obeerve  that,  thou^  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  supposition  ihnt  the  baaic,  corrupt  material  je  the  eam^  in  !ill  cnees,  I 
coQuder  il-  quit?  iniprobablu  that  it  is  the  name.  In  Tact,  it  is  ponsihlc  that 
the  difTeritiic  cht^micid  romposUiotia  of  the  ofifpte  niatrer,  nmv,  in  aome  way, 
determine  tnc  g.vejiue  by  uliirh  it.  is  most  eiisily  eliminated — Nfltijre  choodiig 
the  path  of  leust  reBLBtJince  for  its  eluaiDHtion  ai  ench  cftse;  but  for  a  furthor 
discuanort  of  this  qu«)tioti,  I  would  refer  my  readers  to  the  chapter  od  the 
Action  of  Drugs. 

'Id  this,  hnwever,  he  was  anticipated  hv  I>r.  Sarnuol  Dickmn,  who,  in 
1S3S,  published  a  trealine  on  "The  Unity  of  Diseaae,"  and  he  defended  this 
idea  ttrou^Out  his  "  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty." 
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ever.    A  brief  rfeum6  of  this  scheme  will  be  found  outlined  in 
Appendix  C. 

I  conceive,  then,  that  all  disease  is  essentially  one;  that  an 
identical  cause  is  operative  in  every  case,  which  ia  equally  the 
cause  of  all  disease.  And  it  may  prave  interesting  to  many  of 
my  readers  to  know  that  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  among 
modern  medical  writers  to  adopt  this  view.  Thua;  Doctor 
RabagUati  writes :  * 

"  Disease  ia  one;  it  is  one  fundamentally,  with  many  different 
phases  or  manifestations.  The  essence  or  property  of  a  disease 
18  that  it  is  present?  Its  accident  is  the  place  in  the  body  where 
it  appears." 

Says  Dr.  Joseph  Wallace:' 

"All  diseases  in  men  are  simply  the  results  of  decomposition 
in  one  form  or  another." 

Again  Dr.  C.  E.  Page  stated  that: 

"The  naming  and  classifying  of  'diseases*  le  calculated  to 
mystify  and  mislead;  sickness  is  the  proper  term  for  describing 
them  all;  self-abuse,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  is  the 
cause  of  themj  and  obedience  to  law,  the  only  m^ans  of  preven- 
tion or  cure."  * 

Agwn,  Dr.  G.  H.  Patchen  writes: 

"The  estabHfihed  custom  of  giving  different  names  to  similar 
abnormal  conditions,  simply  because  they  manifest  themselves 
in  different  parts  of  the  system,  is  unfortunate  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  liable  to  cause  the  suffering  part  or  organ  to  be  treated  as  if 
it  were  an  isolated  entity,  having  no  intimate  cqnnec:tion  through 
the  ner\'ou8  and  circulatory  channels  with  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  body."* 

Says  Dr.  A.  F.  Reinhold:' 

"There  is  but  one   disease;   i,e.,  deposits  of  foreign  matter. 

'  "AphorisitiB,  Definitions,  Rcflectionat  ind  Paradoxes;  Medioiil,  Siirgica] 
and  Dietetic,"  p,  17^, 

*■ 'FcrraejihitionTThe  Primary  Cause  of  IXsease  in  Men  and  A]iinials,"p.  8. 
*''Natuml  Ci3Pe  of  ConBumpUon,"  etc.,  p.  131. 
•  ■'How  Should  We  Bftathe?     A  Phyaiologital  Study,"  pp.  32-3. 
•"Nature  V9.  Drugs,"  p.  54. 
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le  special  ailments  are  produced  in  the  particular  place  where 
the  matter  happens  to  be  deposited." 

How  much  this  conception  differs  from  that  of  the  orthodox 
medical  man  is  illustrated  by  the  following  extract  from  Dr. 
Floyd  B.  Crandall's  "  How  to  Keep  Well,"  p.  27,  where  he  says: 
"Diseaaes  do  not  result  from  a  single  cause,  and  they  cannot  be 
cured  by  any  single  method  of  treatment."  As  I  shall  presently 
try  to  show,  they  are  ultimately  traceable  to  one  cause  or  boutcBj 
and  can.  all  be  treated  in  precisely  a  similar  manner. 

For  consider.  Every  single  part  of  the  organism  is  and  must 
be  connected  with  every  other  part,  since  it  is  an  organic  whole. 
Every  part  Is  affected  by  the  same  means — the  blood-supply — 
for  better  or  worse,  each  passing  moment.  The  whole  organism 
is,  through  tlie  blood,  made  essentially  one;  and  no  one  part  of 
the  body  can  possibly  be  affected  without  all  other  parts  being 
also  involved — even  in  cases  where  this  ia  apparently  not  the 
case.  No  one  part  of  the  body  can  be  diseased,  and  the  remain- 
der bo  healthy;  that  is  a  most  certain  error.  It  is  either  con- 
nected through  and  by  means  of  the  blood  stream,  or  the  nervoua 
mechanism,  or  both,  and  this  should  be  so  apparent  as  to  need 
no  proof  whatever.  It  is  otJy  the  weight  of  medical  "author- 
ity" which  prevents  everyone  from  accepting  that  statement  as 
axiomatic.    Says  Dr.  Sylvester  Graham:^ 

"The  functicm  of  no  one  organ  cao  be  impaired,  without  in- 
volving the  whole  system  in  the  consequences.  Such  is  the 
dependenice  of  ea»rh  organ  upon  the  whole  eystem,  and  of  the 
whole  system  upon  each  organ;  and  such  are  the  fixed  and  im- 
portant laws  of  constitution  and  relation  appertaining  to  the 
economy  of  the  human  body     .     .     ," 

Or,  as  Dr.  Durham  Dunlop  expressed  it:* 

"The  primary  effect  of  a  morbi&c  impression  on  the  individual 
constitution,  is  to  call  forth  an  excess  of  vital  normal  action,  to 
resist  and  remove  it;  and  the  disturbance  thus  created  consti- 
tutes geherul  disease.  Should  this  state  continue,  through  the 
inability  of  nature  to  throw  off  the  morbific  taint  and  readjust 

'"Sciienco  of  Huinan  Life,"  p.  272. 
» "  PhiloBophy  of  the  Bath,"  p.  230. 
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the  balance,  then  the  tendency  is,  for  the  general  disturbance  to 
eventuate  in  local  disease.  'All  local  diseases,'  observea  Dr. 
Edward  Johnson,  'with  the  exception  of  accidental  injuries, 
Bome  virulent  poisons,  and  matformations,  are  only  the  symp- 
toms;  that  is,  the  morbid  results  of  general  ditsease.'" 

Were  the  body  spherical  in  shape,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  more 
readily  perceived  and  granted  that  an  affection  of  any  one  part 
of  the  body  would  necessarily  involve  all  the  remainder  of  that 
body  (provided  that  it  was  connected  tliroughouE  by  a  freely 
circulating  medium — such  as  the  blood)  and  that  no  part  could 
be  diseased  without  involving  and  diseasing  all  the  rest  of  the 
organbm.  In  the  orange  or  apple,  this  rule  does  not  apply,  for 
the  reason  that,  in  these  cases,  there  m  no  such  freely  circulating 
medium;  hence  any  one  part  may  be  diseased,  without  involving 
all  the  other  parts,  but  in  the  human  body,  such  is  not  the  case. 
But,  since  the  blood  does  in  reality, form  this  iafciraate  connection; 
and  supply,  in  turn,  every  tissue  and  cell  throughout  the  body 
— connecting  and  unifying  the  whole — it  is  most  certain  that  no 
part  of  the  body  can  be  diseased  without  infecting  the  blood 
which  bathes  that  portion,  and  that  the  blood,  thus  infected, 
must  of  necessity,  in  turn,  infect  or  disease  every  other  portion 
of  the  body  it  feeds  and  bathes.  It  would  be  inconceivable  for 
thia  Ttot  to  be  so — since  the  tissues  depend  for  their  nutriment 
and  their  consequent  character  altogether  upon  the  character 
of  the  blood  which  bathes  them.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  no 
one  part  of  the  body  can  be  diseased  without  the  entire  body 
becoming  diseased — and  conae<^tiently,  (here  is  no  swh  thing  tis 
a  "local"  disease.    Says  Dio  Lewis,  M.D.:' 

.  ♦  .  A  local  disease  is  an  impossibility.  Every  dis- 
ease must  be  Bystemic  before  it  can  assume  any  local  expression. 
Or,  in  other  words,  every  local  pathological  manifestation  is  an 
expression  of  systemic  pathological  conditions." 

Doctor  Rabagliati  asserts  that: 

"...  most  local  diseaj^es  are  the  local  expressions  of 
general  states;  and  that,  for  their  successful  treatment,  there- 
forsj  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  enough  to  confine  our  attention  and 
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efforts  to  the  organ  or  part  affected,  but  that,  if  any  real  or  per- 
manent benefit  is  to  be  achieved,  we  must  treat  the  orgam&m  a3 
a  whole,"' 

Dr.  Samuel  Dickson,  as  far  back  as  1861,  wrote: 

"Properly  speaking  there  never  was  a  purely  local  disease."* 

And  Dr.  T.  J,  Pettigrew,  F.R.S.,  stated  that: 

"  Every  individual  part  is  essentially  connected  with  the  whole 
— governed  by  the  same  laws,  operated  upon  by  the  same  influ- 
encea  and  circumslancea;  nothing  in  the  human  body — either  in 
health  or  disease — can,  strictly  speaking,  be  called  local."' 

All  talk  of  "local  diseases"  then,  U  nonsense  pure  and  simple, 
and  implies  either  ignorance  or  short-Hightcdnesa  on  tlie  part  of 
any  man  who  uses  the  terra  as  to  what  constitutes  the  real 
nature  or  essence  of  disease.  The  whole  organ^m  is  always 
involved,  and  necessarily  so ;  and  all  local  treatments — ignoring 
constitutional  treatment — are  merely  so  many  attempts  at 
suppressing  the  symptoms  in  that  one  locality  (generally  by 
driving,  them  inwards  or  to  another  locality)  and  quite  ignoring 
the  fact  that  such  symptoms  are^  invariably,  merely  the  local- 
ized manifestations  of  the  condition  of  the  entire  body.  Local 
treatmenis  are  worse  than  usele^^ — they  arc  positively  injurious, 
and  must  always  be  so;  the  only  logical  method  is  to  strike  at 
the  root — the  cause  of  the  evil — the  blood — by  constitutional 
treatment — and  so  benefit  this  as  to  render  it  normal;  and,  when 
once  tlus  is  effected,  healthy  tissue  in  every  part  of  the  body 
mu3t  necessarily  result,  since  every  part  of  it  is  depend<jat 
upon,  and  is  enabled  to  exist  solely  tlirough  its  blood  supply. 
The  diseased  portion  must,  therefore,  be  thereby  rendered 
normal,  as  is  every  part  of  the  body;  these  tissura — as  all 
others— being  dependent  upon  the  composition  of  the  blood 
supplying  them,  for  their  healthy  or  diseased  condition.  The 
io^c  of  this  method,  as  compared  with  the  prevailing  treat- 
ment, should  surely  appeal  to  all  thinking  persona,  and  prao- 
tically  prove  the  contention  made  without  further  elaboration, 

'  "  Air.  Food  and  Exercisea."  p,  128. 
'  "  FalUciea  of  the  FacijUy,"  l^.  17. 

* "  SuperetitioDs  CDDDected  with  the  Eintoiy  and  Fmotice  of  Medicine 
Bod  Surgery/'  p.  45. 
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m  Intt^nwling  chapter  might  be  written  on  this  sub- 

t-Mi;  iiiixliraliiin,  Init  the  Uraited  apace  at  my  disposal  for 

,  ,jj  L,'ffwtivdy  prcventa  my  doing  &o  in  the  manner  I 

Ut^i\    Yet  |XThttjw  thiB  is  not  so  much  to  be  regretted 

v  iinuiml  hiw  I'f^'ii  ^  "^^U  ^'^^  completely  covered  already 

.,«t  imiJilK't'  <'f  f'tiiiiicnt  and  able  writers  on  the  subject 

Iv  hiu\Uy  iiecrsnary  for  me  to  give  more  than  a  very 

,iii)  oHtliiui  of  the  theorit;s  already  advanced  and 

,M?i,  Qt  oi  tlu'ir  arguments  against  dnig-mfniicatioa. 

UiiH  iMjpular  and  direful  superstition,  however' — 

-^.i  IB  \JbJ»  U'liff  ill  the  curative  powers  of  "medicine"^ 

liu  ttwtawiry  for  "le — at  tlie  risk  of  some  tediousness 

u  hfttf  oitthuii  the  origia  and  growth  of  this  extraor- 

^l^^.^fs,  and   to  show  that  this  whole  notion 

,»r  ttf  becoming '^ cured"  through  the  taking 

1 1  y  form,  nr  under  any  circumstances,  is  one  of 

M  it  in  ono  of  the  most  ludicrous  fallacies ;  one 

il  U'liefrt  (rxtant,  and  one  which  the  coming 

flunking  medical  men  will  have  to  most  vig- 


ittu 


dhMi,  1  would  point  out  that  the  whole  theory 
'.;v<e<l,  primarily,  ni>on  the  false  conception 
„.«f  of  (lit^uw;  and  tliat  when  once  our  ideas 
^w  uuiit'tgijuo  a  change,  the  whole  ma^ifieent 
^n,»l  lalwr,  comes  tumbling  about  our  ears. 
>..  KttUu.'  the  true  nature  of  disease—that  it 
ajloeiWB — and,  as  such,  cannot  possibly  be 
^^iJiift  theory  of  drugging,  in  order  to  "cure" 
•     VikI   this*  one   single  objection — the  right 
j^  afcturu  of  disease — is,  in  itself,  enough  to 
20 
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condemn  utterly  and  forever  all  drag-medication,  without  any 
additional  or  supplementary  argument  whatsoever. 

For  what  arc  drugs  supposed  to  do?  Obviously,  to  "cure" 
the  disease:  with  that  object  they  are  adniinistered,  and  for  that 
reason  they  are  taken.  But  this  whole  theory  is  based  upon  the 
idea  that  a  disease  is  a  thing  that  can  be  attacked,  or  driven  out, 
or  suppressed  or  subdued,  or  m  some  way  affected  by  the  drag; 
but  when  once  we  realize  that  the  disease  is  in  reality  not  an 
entity  at  all ;  that  it  is  not,  in  fact,  what  we  must  fight  or  combat, 
but  that  it  is  itseif  the  process  of  purification — of  "getting  well" 
— when  ttus  grand  tnith  is  once  thoroughly  realized  and  appre- 
dated,  its  true  significance  grasped — then  drug  medication  will 
take  its  rightful  place  in  the  history  of  science — and  be  clas^sed 
with  the  other  "vulgar  superstitions,  than  which  it  is  no  less  patheti- 
cally amusing. 

Yet  the  whole  science  of  "medicine"  Is  based  upon  the  notion 
that  dru^  possess  this  very  power — which  prompted  their  admin- 
istration. From  the  very  earliest  times  this  idea  has  prevailed, 
and  the  drugging  system  of  to-day  is  based  upon  exactly  the 
same  false  notions  as  it  has  always  been  based  upon.  Dnigg  are 
"the  shot  and  shell,"  as  Doctor  Densmore  so  well  described  it,' 
"hurled  at  the  invisible  enemy  in  the  hope  of  dislodging  and 
expelling  it." 

It  would  be  an  interesting  study  to  consider  the  hLitorical  side 
of  ttus  question  and  to  show  that  the  present  methods  of  regarding 
disease,  and  the  means  pursued  in  order  to  effect  its  cure — are, 
in  reality,  nothing  more  than  the  modernized  counterpart  of  the 
more  ancient  notion  of  looking  upon  all  diseased  conditions  as 
the  result  of  the  presence,  within  the  body,  of  a  devil  or  demon 
of  some  sort,  which  the  conjurations  and  incantations  and  admin- 
istering of  "remedies"  to  the  patient  were  supposed  to  expel  or 
drive  out — in  just  the  same  manner,  and  for  precisely  the  same 
reason,  as  the  drugs  of  the  schools  are  Eidministered  to-day — in 
order  to  expel,  or  to  drive  out,  the  disease  which  has  taken  up  a 
foothold  or  a  lodgment  within  the  system;'  and  though  the 
medical  man  may  not  like  to  admit  this,  the  idea  is  no  more 

I  "How  Nature  C«res."p,  9, 

'"Perfect  Healtli,"  by  H.  B.  Weinbuj^h.  p.  S3. 
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ridiculous,  and  can,  in  fact,  be  show-n  to  be  the  direct  outgrowth 
of  the  earlier  iilca — descending  from  it,  by  a  directly  traceable 
and  irrefutable  chain  of  evidence.  It  is  but  a  modernized  version 
of  the  older  thoory,  from  wliich  it  is  derivedj  ia  reality,  by  a 
distinct  process  of  evolution." 

But  now  this  whole  notion  has  received  ita  death  blow  from 
the  modern,  hygienic  theory  of  disease ;  the  idea  has  been  turned 
completely  inside  out,  and  we  must  regard  drug  medication  aa 
an  obvious  absurdity,  and  most  ni':a^>5sarily  untrue,  for  this  rea- 
son, if  for  no  other,  as  I  have  stated  above. 

But,  quite  apart  from  such  considerations,  drug  medication 
can  be  shown  to  be  absolutely  without  logical  foundation  or 
support,  for  other  reasons  entirely.  First,  drugs  are  admittedly 
jioisons;  either  they  are  poisonous  per  se  (snake  virus,  e.g.),  or 
they  become  poisons  simply  because  of  their  presence  within 
the  organism.  It  must  always  be  distinctly  remtuiiliered,  Ln  this 
connection,  that  any  substance,  prea'nt  within  the  organism, 
which  is  not  a  food,  ia,  strictly  speaking,  a  poison;*  i^,,  it  is 
either  appropriable  material  for  tLssue-lmilding  (a  food),  or  it  is 
not;  and  if  not,  then  it  is  a  foreign  substance — a  poison — and 
as  such  can  only  damage  and  cannot  possibly  ever  benefit  the 
organism.  And  just  here  I  must  break  off  to  make  one  or  two 
remarks  which  are  of  cardinal  importance  to  a  true  and  rational 
understanding  of  our  problem. 

"  In  the  living  world  there  are,"  as  Professor  LeConte 
pointed  out,*  "four  planes  of  material  existence  which  may  be 
reprcEwnted  as  raised  one  above  another  —  animal,  ve^^etable, 
mineral,  and  elements.  Now,  it  ia  a  remarkable  fact  thiit  there 
is  a  special  force  whose  function  it  is  to  raise  matter  from  each 
place  to  the   plane  above   and   to   execute  movements  on  the 

i"Superatilion  in  M^cdicine,"  by  Dr.  Hugo  Magnus,  pp.  32-3j  "Medical 
Bftdftya,''  by  Oliver  Wendell  Hulmes,  p.  187, 

■  "In  &  strict  Bense,  everything;  which  is  not  a  food  is  n  poison,  Drugs 
and  niedicinea  ot  uU  kinds,  wheihcr  derived  from  the  Animul,  mineral,  or 
vi?)j;el:uble  kingdom,  nre  poisomi,  nod  uothin);  else.  Every  themicik]  sul^tance 
in  the  universe  is  a  poison  to  the  lining  orcanism.  .  .  .  The  nile  to 
determine  whether  a.  subatanre  hoe  a  nonnaJ  or  abnormal  relation  to  the 
living  organism — whether  it  ia  n  food  or  a  poison — ia  simply  llua:  If  it  iSi 
IlMl^&  in  the  normal  pnn^sses — if  it  is  ixmvertible  into  tiss\i^ — it  is  fcmdl;  if 
ant.  it  ifl  ubnonnal  tint)  poisonouB."  '"  Water  Cure  (or  the  Million,"  by  R.  T, 
Trail.  M.D,  p.  41. 

'  "Conservation  of  Eaergy."  pp.  173-4, 
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tettw.  Plants  caojiot  feed  upoa  elements,  but  only  on  chemical 
compounds;  anka&ls  cannot  feed  upon  minerals,  but  ooiy  OQ 
vegetables.     .     .     ." 

This  is  emphatically  insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Burney  Yeo— a 
most  "orthodox"  lecturer,  for  he  says:' 

"  It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
that  they  are  able  to  feed  on  inorganic  substances.  Animal  organ- 
isma  are  unable  to  do  so;  they  are  dependent  upon  vegetable 
organisms  to  provide  them  with  food  that  they  can  appropriate." 

Science  has  now  definitely  accepted  this  as  a  fact,  and  allowed 
it  to  become  axiomatic;  and  the  statement  that  inorganic  sub- 
stanera  of  any  kind  cannot  directly  nourish  the  animal  organism 
—but  only  organized  matter — must  be  thoroughly  recognized, 
and  allowed  to  become  part  of  our  mental  selves  and  shape  our 
view-point.  Now,  such  being  the  case,  what  ia  its  practical 
applicability?  What  position  does  this  Btatement  occupy  in  my 
argument? 

Simply  this:  since  inorganic,  mineral  substances  cannot  posd- 
bly  be  utilized  by  the  vital  economy;  since  they  cannot  become 
appropriated  by  it,  and  form  a  part  of  its  organic  structure,  its 
presence  there  must,  of  necessity,  act  as  a  foreign  substance— 
a  poison — and,  as  such,  call  for  elimination — ^just  as  any  other 
poison  would  do.'  And,  in  fact,  this  ia  precisely  the  case.  The 
hygienic  physician  ia  much  more  concerned,  invariably,  in  elimin- 
ating the  drug  poison  from  his  patient's  system  (put  there  by 
the  regular  physician  in  his  attempt  to  curu  the  disease!)  than 
he  is  in  removing  the  disease  itself.  The  medication  is  far  worse 
than  the  original  malady!  This  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  actually 
the  case.  For,  whereas  the  diseased  condition  is,  in  itself,  a 
simple  coTulilion—^n  attempt  at  cure — the  latter  is  a  deep-scatod, 
positive  and  dangerous  entity — a  poison  or  substance — calling 
for  active  and  positive  hygienic  treatment,  in  order  to  remove  it 
and  effect  a  cure. 

The  fundamental  tnith  is  that  any  substance  which  ia  not  a 
food  is  a  poison — necessarily.    Either  the  material  ingested  is 

^  ■•  Food  in  Health  and  DiaeaBe  "  by  Bumey  Yeo,  M.I>.,  F.R.C.P.,  p.  3. 
'  "  Medical  Itasaya,"  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  p.  254. 
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rapftlile  of  being  appropriated  and  utilized  hy  the  system,  as 
twtd,  or  it  is  not;  and  if  not,  then  it  Is  a  foreign  substance — 
a  potHon — to  the  organism.  There  ia  no  halfway  ground  between 
tho  two;  the  line  of  demarcation  is  distinct,  clear-cut,  absolute; 
and  m\w.  drugs,  belong  to  the  latter  cak-gory,  they  must  of  necra- 
Hily  lui  a  foreign — and  consequently  injurious — substance.  That 
huoh  niftterial  should  be  voluntarily  introduced  into  the  system, 
in  Mhi  hniK's,  too,  of  benefiting  the  paiient,  seems  almost  too 
ludienniH  for  words, 

llettidcH,  Nature  does  not  cure  in  that  way.  Her  efforts  at  cure 
art!  not  chetnical  changes,  but  vital  ones;  so  that  the  last  support 
nf  the  cliunipions  of  drug  medication  is  effectually  knocked  away. 
Thr  n'[jarative  action  of  the  organism,  the  vis  Tnedicolrij  natwa, 
Unit  which  healfi,  is  not  a  ckemical  action  but  a  viial  tendency.' 
It  In  an  effort  of  the  life-principle  to  right  a  wrong.  Apart  from 
all  otlit-r  cot)nidorations,  therefore,  this  objection  should  hold 
j((hhI.  Till-  umthod  of  cure  adopted  by  Nature  is  one  and  con- 
stant—it Id  a  vital  process — as  distinct  from  a  chemical  one.  As 
Doctor  Dewey  i»mted  out:' 

"Wo  may  rightfully  believe  that  the  generation  of  new  stnic- 
ilUW  to  tiiko  the  place  of  the  dying  and  the  dead  ones,  is  due  to 
eall-roultiplicutiuii,  involving  the  same  creative  forces  which 
n|ioraUj  in  the  body  of  the  growing,  developing,  unborn  child; 
anil  iiiriro,  that  these  life  energies  have  no  more  need  of  the  action 
<jf  di'ugn  than  does  the  growing,  unborn  body,  the  growing  infant, 
nhild,  youth.  This  suggestion  ought  to  impress  you  all  the  more 
when  ytm  are  reminded  that  the  blistering  and  the  bleeding  of  a 
hundred  yoarH  ago  was  as  strongly  orthodox  as  the  only  less  bar- 
baroun  milk,  whiskey,  and  the  still-crucifying  drugs  of  to-day — 
tnuiilmentM  ever  changing,  but  Nature  ever  going  on  in  her  life- 
nnd-death  evolutions  in  the  same  changeless  ways." 


'  lliifomiiifilcly.  tho  modem  genn  theory  has  caused  the  medical  worid  to 

tiini    fnrllirr  nitif  (uPther  fmm  the  Iruth,   in    this  dirpolinn— (lie   twidencv 
■     1.    .  .      _      ._  .1 .„  -ir I i; 1—  ^u„  ._'^.. I  _i .  .1  .  .    .        •  ■  ^ 


Miiiiic  iniirr  imd  iiioro  to  dfuM-Kard  MntiT^ly  the  \-itul  <?lejneDt.  aiid  lo  tojisider 
lliK  U«ly  j«)lrlv  frtun  u  cheniiail  point  of  view.  Thus,  Snyder  ("New  Con- 
opptitiiiH  in  Hclmirr,"  p.  2Hfl)  suya:  "the  nmblfm  of  intmunily  U,  at  boliom, 
n  I'll  Kill  it'll]  prr-Mt'iii."  TlioiiRh  this  mny  lie  ratber  a  cnide  sialfinent  of  the 
ruMf.  It  Jit  li'iu't  ilhmlnitc«  ih^  (endoncy  of  niodeni  medical  thuii^hc  on  lhe«e 
ilii4'»lif.iiM,  and  how  fiip  ramovod  they  are  from  accepting  any  such  thing  as  a 
vil'il  prim-ijitt', 

» "  lUiruriic  Alcoholi3in,"  pp.  42-3, 
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One  other,  and  very  grave,  objection  I  muat  urge  against  the 
practice  of  drug  medication,  in  thia  place,  TliJa  is  that  drugs 
as  commonly  administered,  tend  to  suppress  symploms  rather 
than  to  remove  catises.  If  any  aet  of  symptonis  arises,  a  drug  is 
adiuinistei'ed,  and  the  symptoms  subside — and  the  drug  is  admin- 
istered with  the  precise  and  detinittB  object  in  view  of  causing 
such  cessation  of  symptoms.  It  is,  in  fact>  commonly  supposed 
to  be  the  real  "cure."  But  a  real  cure  is  based  upon  altogether 
different  principles.  It  shoxild  be  remembered  that  symptoms 
arc  sucJt  only,  and  are  not  the  real  disease — the  cause — which 
muat  itself  be  removed,  if  any  true  cure  is  to  follow.  Suppression 
of  symptoms,  such  as  that  afforded  by  drugs,  is  by  no  means  a 
true  cure,  since  the  cause  is  not  removed ;  the  symptoms  are  not 
the  disease,  but  the  evidences  of  such,  and  should  not  be  removed 
or  suppressed.  Doing  so  can  only  encourage  the  faith  of  the 
patient  in  spurious  ^'cures''  and  divert  lua  mind  from  all  true 
methods  of  regaining  his  health.' 

A  good  instance  of  the  lack  of  appreciation  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  the  true  theory  of  disease  and  of  what  constitutes  the 
real  cure,  as  opposed  tc  mere  suppression  of  symptoms,  is  illas- 
trated  in  their  theory  and  treatment  of  pain.  In  their  view, 
pain  is  a  morbid  sensation,  due  to  a  variety  of  causts  influencing 
the  nerves  to  such  an  extent  that  pain  becomes  manifest — a 
sensation  of  pain  is  present,  in  otlK^r  words,  which  mast  be 
disposed  of.  This  they  proceed  to  do  by  administering  opiates, 
narcotics,  ansesthetics,  etc.  When  the  pain  is  subdued,  the 
disease  is  (supposedly)  cured,  and  the  patient  goes  on  his  way 
rejoicing!* 

But  is  this  a  true  cure?  Is  it  not  rather  a  suppression  of  sjrnip- 
toms  than  a  removal  of  caiists?    Fain  must  be  a  symptom  of 


•  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Raw  the  true  point  established  by  the  tntri> 
duction  of  the  hi imoeopathic  practica,  when  he  ■wTole  ("Medicul  Kssaya." 
p.  xiv):  ''While  keeping  up  the  miserable  delusion  thai  disesscs  are  oil  to  be 
cured  by  dnigging,  H'jni<popatby  baa  lieeii  uiiintentioimlly  showing  ibat 
they  would  very  gcncmUy  get  well  n-ithoul  any  dnigring  at  all."  A  striking 
eniiiridence  in  thought  is  (he  follftwinp  piissaRe  fronl  the  nTttinjca  of  Dr.  Isaac 
Jeimine*,  in  which,  speaking  t>f  hcnicpfvpnthy,  he  sud:  "r  hamileae  chimera, 
serving  the  piirprse  of  cxposiuR  a  dee(>-nioted  and  dangeraua  dehi&ion,  and 
tetalilL^hiiiK  Che  fact  thni  diaea^^ea  i>f  iill  stiHs  can  be  cured  better,  cheaper 
iin<i  qu(<?iicr  withont  any  dnias  whatever," 

'  See  "  Maraage,"   by  Oeo.  ^.  Taylor,  M.D.,  pp.  S3-4. 
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mmefhiTt^—ot  some  iatemal  and  abnonnal  condition,  "Nature 
in  tuivcr  RljsurJ;"  nothing  evur  happens  without  just  cause  for 
its  happening;  if  pain  exists  there  must  be  a  cause  for  the  pain, 
whctluT  W(!  find  it  or  not.  It  is  true  that  very  little  is  Icnown  of 
pjiin  and  its  significance,  how  little  becomes  manifest  when  we 
IM'i'UHu  such  work  as^  e.g.,  Dr.  E.  C.  Hilla'  "Pain  and  Its  Indica- 
Uona,"  In  this  we  notice  that  any  discusaon  of  real  or  possible 
oauaea  of  pain  are  almost  entirely  avoid<Ki — yet  another  eminent 
ftuthority  has  stated  that  *' every  pain  has  its  direct  and  pregnant 
sigiiiiicaLion,  if  we  will  but  carefully  search  for  it.**' 

Pain  IB  mc!rely  a  symptom.  Can  suppressing  the  Byraptom 
remove  the  cause  (since  there  must  be  a  caiisi'  for  the  pain,  other- 
wifw  there  would  be  none)?  It  is  the  hygienist's  duty  to  seek 
out  and  remove  this  cause;  and,  this  accomplished,  pain  will 
oeSM!,  flitnply  because  the  cause  of  the  pain  Is  no  longer  present. 
U;i  ua  conaider  the  question  from  tha£  standpoint. 

"Pain,"  saya  Doctor  Tmll,'  "denotes  the  presence  of  some 
morliiflo  agent,  or  some  abnormal  condition.  .  .  .  The  prac- 
tice of  'curing'  pain  by  means  of  opiates,  narcotics,  bleeding, 
etc.,  In  founded  on  an  erroneous  theory  of  the  nature  of  disease. 
Opium  is  more  extenflively  employed  in  medicine  than  any  other 
drUK  because  it  b  the  most  coni^enient  agent  to  allay  pain.  But 
it  docM  this  by  silencing  the  outcries  of  Nature.  The  vital  instincts 
of  Nature  proclaim  that  there  is  an  enemy  within  the  vital  domain, 
and  in  the  language  of  pain  they  call  for  help — for  such  materials 
and  influenicoa  aa  they  can  use  in  expelling  the  morbific  cause 
and  in  repairing  the  damages.  The  doctor  poisons  them  with 
the  drug,  which  is  resisted  with  such  intensity  in  another  direc- 
tion EH  to  «ui>pre88  the  original  effort — and  this  he  calls  a  cure! 
Th«  whole  process  is  resolved  into  curing  the  disease  by  killing 
the  patient.  Hygienic  agencies  relieve  pain  by  supptjing  the 
cunditiooB  which  Nature  requires  to  o\xrcome  or  expel  it^  eaute,** 

Such  considerations  as  theae  doubtless  prompted  Doctor  Reia- 
bold  to  write:' 
"The  Introduction  nrui  use  of  anesthetics,  upon  whkh  the  dni^ 

x'LsctuiH  on  Rest  And  P»m."  hj  Jabn  mHon.  U,D..p^  «» 

•  "  llybenie  Himd  Book."  pp.  20»-lO. 

■  "  Niitun  M.  Ptu^,"  p.  354.    "OamuHiptioo  CunUe,"  etc,  pi  WO. 
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advocates  pride  themselves  so  much,  has  been  the  greatest  draw- 
back to  Ihe  progresg  of  the  true  art  of  healing    .     .     ." 

Now,  it  is  a  well-recogniied  fact  that  fasting  will  relieve  pain. 
of  almost  every  dracription.    Says  Doctor  Shew : ' 

"Veiy  seldom  will  toothache  withstand  twenty-four  hours' 
entire  abstinence  from  all  food." 

And  again:* 

"If  a  person  has  a  toothache — no  matter  how  bad — proT.-ided 
there  is  not  swelling  and  ague  in  the  face,  it  is  cured  with  tertainty 
within  twenty-four  hours  by  abstaining  from  all  food  and  from  all 
drinks,  except  water.  At  any  rate,  I  have  known  no  cam  where 
such  treatment  has  failed  of  complete  suciiess." 

AgfUQ,  it  has  frequently  been  observed  that  neuralgia  has  been 
cured  by  fasting;  while  Doctor  Oswald  says:' 

"Rheumatism,  like  gout,  is  a  consequence  of  dietetic  abuaes. 
Counter-irritants,  hot  baths,  etc.,  can  effect  a  brief  respite,  but 
the  only  permanent  specific  is  fasting." 

Until  we  understand  the  raliimale  of  pain,  It  lb  not  easy  to 
explain  such  cases,  and  an  explanation  only  becomes  possible, 
I  think,  when  we  accept  some  such  theory  as  the  following.  Pain, 
I  contend^  is  usually  if  not  invariably  due  to  the  presence  of 
foreign,  encumbering  matter  in  the  system,  and  Ow  preamre  of 
this  foreign  matter  upon  the  nerve-tissue  is  the  true  cause  of  what  we 
term  pain.  In  almost  every  instance  we  can  call  to  mind  would 
tliis  explanation  be  complete  and  satisfactory.  Whether  the 
abnormal  pressm«  comes  from  a  hammer,  a  dentist's  forceps,  or 
other  external  causes;  or  whether  the  foreign  matter  pressea 
against  the  nerve-tissue  from  within,  the  effect  is  precisely  the 
same,  viz.,  pain;  and  the  cause  is  the  samtv— the  pressure  of 
foreign  material  upon  the  nerve — which  material  was  not  in  its 
proper  and  rightful  place. 

It  has  frequently  been  suggested  that  cross  nerve-currents,  etc., 
would  occasion  pain.  This  may  be  a  uera  amsa  in  a  few  cases, 
but  in  a  few'  only — bemg  limited,  mostly,  to  cases  of  mental 

'"Water  Ciire  in  Prefmancv  and  Childbirth,"  p.  ftS. 
■"Familv  PhyBiciiin,"  by  Joel  Shew,  M.D.,  p.  796. 
•"Household  Reuiediea,'''  p.  228. 
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influence.  Pain  from  such  causes  would  undoubtedly  be  more 
Or  less  instantaneous  (the  effects  wearing  off  almost  immediately), 
and  the  pain  would,  in  such  cases,  partake  more  of  the  nature  of 
shock.  For  the  stewly,  continuous,  or  dull  pains,  this  explana- 
tion is  obviuuely  most  unsatisfactory.  These  same  objections 
might  also  apply  to  Doctor  Patten's  theory  that  "pain  .  .  . 
is  due  to  the  sudden  traiisfonnation  of  sensory  into  motor  nerves."^ 
Agiun,  it  may  very  possibly  t>e  true  that,  in  its  ultimate  analysis, 
pain  is  nothing  but  a  "psychological  fact,  a  psyehoEus  connected 
with  definite  bodily  states  and  physical  antecedents  in  the  same 
sense  as  are  other  mental  states  which  are  subsumed  under  the 
category  of  the  sensations;"'  but  what  of  the  "definite  bodily 
states"  that  give  rise  to  this  sensation?    What  are  they? 

in  cases  of  headache,  e.g.,  the  cause  of  which  is  certainly  due 
in  nearly  every  case  to  cerebral  hypersemia — tiie  blood  carrying 
with  it  the  excess  of  encumbering  material'  the  rem<?dy  is  ob- 
viously to  cleaiLse  or  free  the  blood  from  this  matter,  and  a  cure 
will  follow — the  same  explanation  and  treatment  sufficing  for 
all  such  so-called  disease's  as  neural^,  rheumatism,  etc. — them- 
selves mere  symptoms. 

"Wlisn  111]  the  functions  of  the  body  are  rightly  performed/* 
say9  Dootor  Rcinhold,'  "we  are  not  conscious  of  them;  hence, 
any  unpleasant  sensation  or  pain  ia  a  sign  of  disorder.  Just  as 
the  presence  of  a  splinter  in  the  finger,  or  a  grain  of  sand  in  the 
eye,  causra  irritation  and  Buffering,  the  presence  of  any  matter 
not  needed  for  growth  or  strength  in  any  part  of  the  body,,  will 

eventually  cauae  fever  and  pain Pain  is  nothing  to 

be  feared,  but  should  be  welcomed  as  a  kindly  signal — dangerous 
only  when  its  warnings  are  negJected.*    The  suppression  of  pain 

I  "Over-Nutrition  luid  Us  Social  CoTiseaijenccs,"  p.  3S. 

»"Seiiwitioii  of  Piiiti  and  the  Theory  oi  tlie  Specific  Sense  EneiEtea,"  by 
Anna  J,  McKeap,  p,  9. 

*"By  fur  tb«  Urger  Hh&re  of  he^adac-he  .  .  haa  its  oriRin  in  (hat  foul 
state  or  the  sysloni,  paitifukrly  rhe  eloniach  and  howda,  Lau&ed  either  by 
bad  dietetic  habits,  or  by  an  insnifficienl  elimination  of  morbid  mutter  IhrouKli 
the  bowels,  skin,  limga,  or  kiJneys.  ,  .  ,  TJie  heftdachoe  of  old  iige  ure 
generally  caused  by  taking  too  much  food^niorc  thfin  Li  required  by  the 
work  done  and  rmore  than  can  be  digeeted."  "Liver  Coniplaiut,  Dyspepeia, 
Headache."  by  M.  L,  Itolbrook,  M.D..  pp.  113,  131, 

'  '■  NAture  tfl,  Dnijpi."  pp.  220-4, 

'"Bodily  pain  prompt*  ua  to  many  actions  which  are  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  security  nf  life,  and  nnms  ub  agiiinat  things  that  are  hurtful." 
("The  Mystery  of  Pain,"  by  Jiunea  Hinton,  p.  17j 
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by  pain-killers  is  not  only  uaelese  but  highly  injurious.  The  pain 
ought  to  continue  bo  long  as  there  is  any  disorder.  Cure  consists 
in  removing  the  cause  of  tbe  di&ord'er.'' 

It  may  be  objected,  of  course,  to  all  the  above,  that,  although 
drugs  do  undoubtedly  suppress  symptoms  in  this  manlier^  in 
many  cases,  yet  they  also  BSaiat  In  curing  the  disease,  by  removing 
the  cause.  I  ask:  how  do  they  do  this?  Do  they  supply  any  of 
the  necessary  conditions  of  health — sanitary  and  hygienic — 
which  would  enable  the  body  to  recuperate  the  more  quickly? 
Certainly  not !  They  actually  do  the  reverae.  Drug  medication 
adds  impurities  and  poisons  to  the  system — the  causes  of  the 
diseased  state.  And  how  can  adding  impurities  to  the  system 
help  it  to  become  well,  when  its  sole  trouble  is  that  it  is  over- 
burdened and  surcharged  with  impurities  already?  As  Doctor 
Trail  said :' 

"To  give  dru^  b  adding  to  the  cause  of  disease;  for  drugs 
always  produce  disease.  Indeed,  they  cure  one  disease,  when 
they  cui^  at  all,  by  producing  others.  Can  causes  cure  causes? 
Can  poisons  expel  poisons?  Can  impurities  deterge  impurities? 
Can  Nature  throw  off  two  or  more  burdens  more  easily  than  one? 
Nol  Poisoning  a  person  because  be  is  impure,  is  like  casting  out 
devils  through  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devils.  It  is  neither 
Scriptural  nor  philosophical," 

There  is  one  cla^  of  medicines  which  might,  perhaps,  be  claimed 
as  beneficial  in  that  they  do  help  to  cleanse  the  syateiH  of  corrupt 
material  by  stimulating  the  elimioating  organs  to  extra  work. 
I  refer  to  such  mediuines  as  purgatives,  emetics,  diaphoretics, 
etc.  I  have  shown  (pp.  409-10)  wherein  are  the  great  objections 
to  all  such  medicines  (taking  purgatives  as  a  typical  example), 
and  shall  only  state  here  that  precisely  the  same  results  as  any 
of  them  afford  can  be  equalled,  if  not  excelled,  by  the  water 
cure  methods— internal  and  external — together  with  other  hy- 
gienic agencies— and  without  any  of  the  disastrous  after-effects 
which  invariably  follow  the  taking  of  the  drug. 

The  whole  system  of  drug  medication,  then,  is  fundamentally 
wrong — in  that  it  is  based  ui^on  an  erroneous  theory  of  disease — 
'"TniB  Healing  Art,"  p.  44. 
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mistaking  the  effect  for  the  cause ;  an  erroneous  theory  of  vitality, 
of  the  true  method  and  nature  of  cure;  and  upon  the  mistaken 
idea  that  suppression  of  sjTiiptoins  indicates  a  true  benefit — a 
removal  of  cause — when  in  fact,  it  means  nottiiiig  of  the  kind. 
All  these  objections  are,  I  believe,  perfectly  valid  and  just.  The 
lack  of  confidencje  in  Nature's  recuperative  powers;  the  absurd 
idea  that  we  must  "do  something" — we  have  no  idea  i^^  it 
^ould  be,  but  somethmg — whenever  a  person  is  ill;  and  the 
ingrained  impression  that  tliat  something  must  be  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  drag*  and  preferably  a  nasty  one;  above  all,  the 
fundamentally  erroneous  and  exceedingly  harmful  belief  that 
what  is  gcxxl  for  a  wd]  man  is  cot  equally  good  for  a  sick  one, 
and  ince  vermtf'  instead  of  peraehii^  that  the  same  vitally  bene- 
ficial, h^enic  agencies  are  and  must  be  cquaDy  good  for  both; 
these  are  the  fundamental  failacit^  uf»n  which  the  whole  system 
of  drug  medication  is  based.  This  latter  factor,  perhaps,  deserves 
special  consideration.  The  medical  man  well  knows  that  dru^, 
milk-and-whiskey  diet,  alcohol,  and  other  abominations  are  not 
only  unhealthful  but  actually  poisonous  to  a  healthy  man;  and 
yet  he  aigues  that  because  the  same  man.  is  engaged  in  getting 
ttxU,  then  such  subet&nccs  are,  of  necessity,  and  by  some  magical 
tnuif^ormatioQ,  which  he  cannot  even  attempt  to  explain,  at 
such  times  actually  transformed  into  a  substance  capable  of 
benriitiug  and  even  curing  the  s}'stem  of  its  diseased  condition! 
Says  Doctor  R}'an  ;* 

"It  may  be  stated  generally  .  .  .  that  a  medicine  in  a 
tUft  dose  is  a  poison,  and  a  poison  in  a  small  dose,  is  a  medicine. " 

■  "  Neither  pliyaMuns  nor  pMkatB  have  yet  cot  rid  of  the  idea  of  curutivs 
vinuM  trnkUnf:  snnrwbc-ie  in  «(Haelktn$l."  ("The  Eic&ct  JScience  of  HeaJtb," 
[k  ;tM>.  TIm  tniih  e,  of  cckitw.  that  hU  <be  reparative  effort  resides  in  the 
oi)ianHn  and  ia  no  exicnuJ  thing  whste%Tr  As  Miaa  F]oren<%  Kifhtingole 
mnaifcad  l"No<«>wi  Nursing,"  p.  9):  "  AnMhet  Ood  the  conmioce^  ex- 
<iiiawlh«  tIMi  wiU  be  ccostaotly  made  is — Would  you  do  nothing,  then,  in 
«holH^  hWt  M&T— w  (le«]>-rc>ot«l  and  univer^  is  the  conWction  i(hat  to 
g|v|  ■mittrtPt  IB  to  be  doini;  sotntthiti;,  or  rather  ex-cnthimj^;  to  dvc  nir, 
WMWrth.  tlaaaBnWB.  e<C..  k ^o do  nothjiig.     ,     .     ."    Seealso  Doctor  O^nidd^S 

*Dr,  O.  W.  Bolatw  «dltid  Ihi4  (" B£edical  Essays,"  p.  442)  "the  old  rott«n 
PtipamtitiM  thtt  wfeHblrvvr  is  odious  or  noxious  is  liKely  to  be  good  for  dtaease. " 
t^t  {V  X.  k*  nllMri  to  "tite  old  baibuous  notion  that  sick  people  ahould  bo 


HflMliniiiillliln   Infinimdmal  Doeee,"  by  John  Rynn,  i/LD.,  LL.D.,  etc, 
|v  39— ipMlMl  trom  "0\iy'«  Hwcpital  Repon-s,"  Third  Scriee,  p.  3S1. 
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Could  any  position  be  more  inherently  am!  palpably  absurd 
and  illogical?    As  Doctor  Trail  remarked  ■} 

"  No  physician  has  ever  yet  given  the  world  a  reason  that  would 
bear  the  ordeal  of  one  moment's  scientific  examination,  why  a 
sick  person  should  be  poisoned  more  than  should  a  well  person 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  world  will  endure  until  he  finds  such  a 
person/'  "  If  a  medical  man  with  good  intentions  administers 
one  of  these  drug  poiBons,  or  a  hundred  of  them,  and  the  patient 
dies,  he  dies  because  the  medicine  can't  aave  him.  But  if  a  male- 
factor with  murderous  diBposition  gives  the  same  medicine  to  a 
fellow-being,  and  the  fellow-being  dies,  he  dies  because  the  poison 
killed  him!  Does  the  motive  of  the  one  who  administers  the  drug 
alter  its  relation  to  vitality?"     (p.  73). 

But  there  is  one  and,  for  me,  a  final  and  crushing  objection  to 
drug  medication  which  absolutely  disproves  the  correctness  of 
this  system— even  in  the  absence  of  any  other  argiunenta  or 
proofs  whatever.  All  other  considerations  aside,  all  other  objec- 
tions apart;  this  final  objection  is  to  my  mind  complete  and 
irrefutable.  The  signiiicance  of  this  objection  once  realized,  I 
do  not  see  how  drugs  can  ever  be  conscientiously  administered 
again  by  anyone  understanding  the  raiwrwde  of  their  true  action 
— their  real  modus  operandi.^  Drugs  are  always  supposed  to 
effect  their  cures,  of  course,  by  acting  upon  the  various  tissues 
or  organs  of  the  body,  directly  or  indirectly^  and  hence  benefiting 
them,  by  means  of  their  chenucal  action  thereon.  If  not,  their 
administration  would  be  sheer  nonsense.  The  whole  theory, 
then,  is  based  upon  the  fundamental  idea  that  drugs  do  act 
upon  certain  tiasuics,  organs  or  localities,  and  to  their  action  ia 
ascribed  their  beneficial  effects.  But  now  I  take  the  broad 
stand,  and  defend  the  philosophjc  principle,  that  such  supposed 
"action"  is  itself  altogether  a  myth,  and  does  not  exist  in  reality 
at  all.    The  real  modus  operandi  of  medicines  ia  altogether  differ^ 

"'TniB  Healing  Art,"  p,  22. 

'  Lawrence  l*ll3  us  thiit  "  althouph  we  cannot  point  out  the  modua  operandi 
of  a  medicine,  wc'  are  not,  on  (hfti  account,  to  withdrsw  our  wmfidence  in  ita 
I  power.  '  It  ia  enoitph,'  he  remarks,  '  for  uBh  in  medical  acifnce,  to  know  that 
'Oert^n  effcrts  take  plflre!'"  CLect.  on  Sutg.,  Fjond.  Med.  Gat.,  Vol.  V.,  p. 
769),  Needless  to  §3y,  I  disagree  wjlh  tbjs  aa  mijcb  as  it  is  j»o«sib]e  for  any 
two  minds  to  disagree  upon  anything;  the  reiwoo  for  my  own  belief  will 
presently  appear. 
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ent.  The  cart  has  again  been  placed  before  the  horse.  Let  me 
once  again  quote  Doctor  Trail,  since  ht  is  the  discoverer  of  this 
fundamentally  important  and  most  revolutioaary  tnitli.  I  quote 
the  following  passage  from  hia  "Water  Cure  for  the  Million" 
(p,  4),  and  it  ia  to  my  mind  one  of  the  most  immensely  important 
passages — not  only  in  the  philosophico-medical  writings  of  Doc- 
tor Trail,  but  in  the  entire  English  language;  for,  with  the  truth 
it  Outlines  truly  grasped,  and  realized^  drug  medication  would 
cease  at  once  and  forever.  It  would  become  a  barbarity  worthy 
of  the  middle  ages.    The  passage  is: 

"It  is  further  taught,  in  all  the  books  and  echools  of  the  dnig- 
ayfltems,  that  medicines  have  specific  relations  to  the  various 
parts,  organs  or  structures  of  the  living  system;  that  they  possess 
an  inherent  power  to ' elect '  or 'select^  the  part  or  organ  on  which 
to  make  an  impression;  and  that,  in  virtue  of  this  'special', 
'elective'  or  'selective'  affinity,  certain  medicines  acl  on  the 
stomach,  others  on  the  bowels,  others  on  the  liver,  others  on  the 
brain,  others  on  the  skin,  others  on  the  kidneys,  etc  This 
absurd  notion  is  the  groundwork  of  the  classification  of  the 
materia  m^dica  into  emetics,  cathartics,  coHagoguea,  narcotics, 
and  nervines,  diaphoretics,  diuretics,  etc.  Now,  the  truth  is 
exactly  the  contrary.  So  far  from  there  being  any  such  abiHty 
on  the  part  of  the  dead,  inert  drug — any '  special  affinity '  between 
a  poison  and  a  living  tissue — the  rektion  between  them  is  one  of 
absolute  and  eternal  antagonism.  The  drugs  do  not  acl  at  all. 
AH  the  action  ia  on  the  part  of  the  living  organism.  And  it 
ejects,  rejects,  casts  out,  expels,  as  best  it  can,  by  vomiting, 
purging,  sweating,  diuresis,  etc.,  these  drug  poisons;  and  the 
doctors  have  mistaken  this  warfare  against  their  medicines  for 
their  action  on  the  living  system."' 

'  The  only  real  action  of  druEs — their  chemipal  act.tDi),  m  the  case  of  Eome 
compoundflr— ifl  altogether  a  diFTerenl.  Iliing  frarn  their  \'ilfi!  action — which 
latter  is  what  we  perceive  and  call  "Ihe  dniR  acting."  That  is,  we  do  not  nee^ 
in  a  aet  of  external  eymptoms,  thb  chemical  urtion,  only  its  viliil  iiFtioo. 
which  ia  aU  that  ia  known  to  us  an  ita  aclion.  The  cheinifa]  changes  ajid 
icombinationa,  etc.,  which  the  drug  mny  undcrso,  in  the  sj-atem,  in  certain 
rare  cnsea,  is  an  oltngether  different  thuif?  from  thia^  and  upon  an  altngether 
different  plane.  The  body,  it  tnuat  be  romemlxLred,  ia  merely  the  medium  or 
vehicle  through  which  vital  force-  mp-nifests  (pp.  'i-W— 31;  and  the  cbangss  in 
that  body  deal  only  with  ihia  material  medium.  Chemical  changes  may,  and 
of  0011  nsc,  df>  take  plare  in  it,  in  addition  to  vital  ehnnRes,  but  it.  is  ne\fr  these 
chemical  chanffoa  wc  pcirteivo,  always  the  vital  changea,  whi<'h  uUimalcly 
rule  and  govern  (bo  body.  Just  as  the  home  and  hia  jockey  arc.  in  h  sense. 
OBentially  one — the  muHcular  power  coming  from  the  horse,  tne  directivB 
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I  canjiot  go  into  the  proofs  of  this  statement  here.  Doctor 
Trail  argued  his  position  logically  thixjugliout  his  writings,  and 
should  the  mere  stateaient  of  the  theory  not  carry  conviction  to 
my  readera,  I  must  refer  them  to  the  works  in  question,  and  ask 
them  to  read  the  arguments  for  themselves.  But  the  mere 
statement  of  the  ease  should  bo  enough  to  carry  conviction,  when 
once  our  eyes  have  been  opeutxl  to  the  true  signiiicance  of  the 
facts — to  the  real  modus  operaTidi  of  medicines,' 

And  so,  since  drugs  do  not  ^'act"  at  all,  in  any  case,  and  since 
they  cannot  possibly  benefit  the  system  by  supplying  it  with 
any  of  the  hygienic  requirements  it  needs  in  order  to  regain 
health;  since  it  must^  because  inorganic^  always  remain  a  poison 
to  the  organism;  and  since  Nature  does  not  cure,  in  any  case,  by 
chemical  action,  but  by  vital  growth — by  cell  replacement — 
what  becomes  of  the  whole  theory  of  drug  medication? — es- 
pecially since  drugs  are  administered  to  "cure"  a  "disease" 
which  does  not  in  reality  exist  at  all! 

effort  from  the  man — ao,  I  conceive,  does  chemit^a]  action  take  place  in  the 
aame  body  as  viud  action — but  they  are  m  n  diEEurenr  plane.  Vital  and 
chcsmical  action  may  take  place  tn  the  same  body — yet  their  action  ia  always 
sepaiatie,  nnd  in  no  wise  inter-reluted, 

'  See  specially  "  Hydropiithic  EncycJopedJa,"  Vol.  II.,  pp.  17-10 — 
phyaioloEy  dislinctly  pra^niij;  rhe  case  od  oc-u/wb,  in  a  aense,  aa  follows:  "If 
yiiu  dixniie  the  pneumo-gast  ric  netres  of  a  livirig  do^ — nerves  which,  aa  their 
name  iinpons,  connect  the  hmin  with  the  hinK»  and  Btomach — aisenjc  will 
not  produce  sis  acnimtomed  ^Rfct  on  either  of  (biwe  orRana."  {"Fallaciea  of 
the  Fatuity;"  by  Smmuel  IMckson,  M.D..  p.  1^,)  InHsumch,  further,  as  all 
drugs  of  the  lonip  vuriely  aejni  to  increase  the  energy  of  the  body,  and  heacg 
an  aimuUmle,  they  should  lie  tabooed  as  waareful  to  tbe  IxAUly  energy,  for 
tbe  tcason  tbat  all  other  stimulants  are  tabooed. 


CHAPTER  IV 
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Teie  explanation  of  the  action  of  drugs  that  has  just  been  given 
13  equally  the  true  cue  for  all  alcoholic  and  other  stimulants, 
'nie  basic  error  is  just  in  the  fact  that  it  has  always  been  believed 
and  taught  that  the  alcohoUc  or  other  stinmlaot  aded  upon  the 
body,  whereas  the  true  explanation  Is  that  the  body  reads  ngainsl 
the  alcohol — or  whatever  other  poison  is  introduced  directly  or 
mdirectly  into  the  circulation.  I  do  not  wish  it  thought  that  I 
am  now  introducing  this  question  of  the  theoretical  action  of 
stimulants  for  the  mere  purpose  of  dkcussing  the  temperance 
question,  for  such  ia  by  no  means  the  case.  I  speak  of  it  here, 
and  at  some  length,  because  a  correct  understanding  of  this 
question  of  the  action  of  stimulants  is  in  fact  most  important 
and  necessary,  and  forms,  as  wc  shall  see  later,  the  crucial  turning 
point  of  my  whole  theory  of  vitality,  outlined  on  pp.  225-303. 

We  shall  be  better  able  to  appreciate  its  significance  when  we 
reach  that  part  of  our  argument.  For  the  present,  then,  let  it 
be  accepted  that  this  discussion  of  the  question  of  stimulants, 
and  the  nature  of  their  "^action,"  is  by  no  means  unimportant 
or  subsidiary,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  most  important  link  in 
my  chain  of  argument. 

First,  however,  let  me  clear  away  some  few  misconceptions 
under  which  the  general  public  is  laboring  with  regard  to  the 
Buppose<i  action  of  alcohol  and  other  stimulants. 

1.  Ah-ohxtl  never  imparts  length  io  the  system. — Says  Dr.  Benj. 
Ward  Richardson:' 

"It  is  assumed  by  most  persons  that  alcohol  gives  strength, 

and  we  hear  feeble  persona  sa>iiig  daily  that  they  are  being  'kept 

up'  by  stimulants.     This  means  actually  that  they  are  being 

'  "  rKBeaaes  of  Modern  Life,"  p.  234. 
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kept  down;  but  the  sensation  they  derive  from  the  immediate 
action  of  the  stimulant  deceives  ttiem  and  leaves  them  to  attri- 
bute passing  good  to  what  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  is  per- 
sistent evil.  The  evidence  is  all-perfect  that  alcohol  gives  no 
potential  power  to  brain  or  muscle.  During  the  first  stage  of  its 
action  it  may  enable  a  wearied  or  a  feeble  organism  to  do  brisk 
work  for  &  short  time;  it  may  make  the  mind  briefly  brilliant; 
it  may  excite  muscle  to  qui<"k  action,  but  it  does  nothing  sub- 
stantially, and  fills  up  nothing  it  has  destroyed,  as  it  leads  to 
destruction.  A  fire  makes  a  brilliant  sight,  but  leaves  a  deso- 
lation.    It  is  the  same  with  alcohol. "^ 

Say^  Dr.  James C.  Jackson:' 

"All  the  popular  stimulants,  refreshing  drugs,  and  'pick-me- 
ups'  have  two  distinct  and  opposite  actions — an  immediate 
exaltation,  which  lasts  for  a  certain  period,  varying  with  the 
drug  and  constitution  of  its  victim,  and  a  subsequent  clepreesion 
proportionate  to  the  primary  exaltation,  but,  as  I  believe,  always 
exceeding  it  either  in  duration  or  intensity,  or  both,  thus  giving 
us  aa  a  net  or  mean  result,  loss  of  vitality." 

2.  Akokol  does  rwt  aid  digestiojif  but,  on  the  contrary,  kmd&ts  ii, 
— In  this  connection  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  says:* 

"  It  has  been  urged  as  a  last  kind  of  resource  and  excuse,  that 
alcohol  aids  digestion,  and  so  far  is  useful.  I  support,  in  reply, 
the  statement  of  the  late  Doctor  Cheyne,  that  nothing  more 
effectually  hinders  digestion  than  alcohol.  That  'many  houra 
and  even  a  whole  night  after  a  debauch  in  wine  it  is  common 
enough  to  reject  a  part  or  a  whole  of  a  dinner  undigested. '  I  hold 
that  those  who  abstain  from  alcohol  have  the  best  digeation;  and 
that  more  instances  of  indigestion,  of  flatutency,  of  acidity,  and 
of  depression  of  mind  and  body,  are  produced  by  alcohol  than  by 
any  other  simple  cause." 

3.  Alcohol  does  not  warm  the  body,  but,  on  the  contrary,  cools  ii. 
— Say&  Doctor  Richardson :' 

"Test  the  animal  body  under  the  action  of  alcohol,  and  see 
your  findings.     Your  findings  shall  prove  that,  under  the  mojst 

'  "Tea  and  Coffee/'  pp.  lR-19, 

'  "  Researches  in  Alcohol,"  by  B,  W.  Richardson,  M.D,,  F,R.S.,  etc.,  p.  20, 

* "  Moderate  Drinking,"  pp.  269-70. 
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favorable  ccinditioat^,  the  meaa  effect  of  the  alcohol  will  be  to 
re«Jur.e  the  wninial  temperature  through  the  mass  of  the  body. 
There  will  lie  a  glow  of  wunnth  on  the  surface  uf  the  body.  Truly, 
But  that  ia  cooling  of  the  body.  It  is  from  an  extra  sheet  of 
warm  blontl  brought  from  the  heart  into  weakened  vessels  of  the 
Burfatie,  to  give  up  its  heat  and  leave  the  whole  body  chilled,  with 
the  products  of  combustion  lessened,  the  nervous  tone  lowered, 
the  muscular  power  reduced^  the  quickened  heart  jaded,  the 
excited  brain  infirm,  and  the  mind  depressed  and  enfeebled." 


Again,  he  says : ' 

"The  ultimate  action  of  alcohol 
temperature," 


ia  to  reduce  the 


Inasmuch  as  the  surface  of  the  body  is  flushed  with  blood,  the 
ultimate  effects  must  be  to  cool  the  general  mass  of  blood,  since 
more  of  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  cooler  air. 

4.  T}ie  feeling  of  luarmth  is  dtte  to  partial  paTolysis  of  the  nerve 
centers — Twt  to  added  heat.— It  is,  in  fact,  due  to  partial  anastheda. 
I  canDOt  stop  to  consider  this  at  length  here.  See  Richardson's 
"Researches,"  pp.  16-17;  Dewey:  "No-Breakfast  Plan,"  pp. 
177-79. 

6.  Alcohol  is  not  and  cannot  be  at  any  time  a  food. — Says  Doctor 
Richardson;* 

"The  popular  prevailing  idea  that  alcohol,  as  a  food,  is  a  neces- 
sity for  man,  baa  no  basis  wliatever  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view." 

SayaDr.R.T.TraU:* 

"Alcohol  passes  through  the  system  unchanged.  TTnless  it  b 
in  some  way  altered,  decomposed,  diminisheil,  changod  or  trans- 
formed, it  can  impart  nothing.  It  cannot  lie  used.  It  can  supply 
neither  the  element  of  combustion  nor  of  tissue.  .  .  .  Alcohol 
Ih  not  digestible.  It  is  taken  into  the  system  as  alcohol;  it  is  car- 
ried through  the  system  as  alcohol,  and  it  i.s  expelled  from  the 
aystem  fta  alcohol.  If  a  potato,  an  apple,  a  piece  of  bread,  or  beef, 
was  expelled  from  the  system  as  potato,  apple,  bread,  or  beef,  no 

>  "The  Medico]  PivfessioD  ond  AJwbol,"  p.  300, 

•"ResBftrdbeB."  p.  11. 

»  " True  TemperftDCo  Platform. "   p.  60. 
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one  would  think  it  acted  nr  served  the  purt  of  food.  ...  Is 
it  not  passing  strange  that  medicul  men  will  ctuifess  ihnt  alcnhol 

pasaos  unchanged  through  the  system,  »nd  yet  insist  that  In  .some 
man'ellous  and  incomprehensible  manner,  it  does  something,  or 
imparts  something?" 

The  one  fact  that  alcohol  enters  the  body  05  akohxily  and 
leaves  it  as  alcohol,  without  undergoing  any  chemical  changes 
whatever  is  certain  proof  that  alcohol  cannot  impart  anything 
to  the  system — for  it  has  no  vital  or  spiritual  essence  to  impart, 
aside  from  its  purely  chemical  properties.  Since  it  is  in  no  way 
changed^  however^  how  can  it  possibly  give  or  impart  anything 
to  the  system? 

I  know  that  of  late  it  has  betm  claimed  that  part  of  the  alcohol 
is  oxidized — a  very  small  part,  it  is  true,  but  just  enough  to 
account  for  the  incn^aswl  energy  noticed — just  as  f<KKj,  when 
thus  oxidized,  is  supposed  to  supply  it.'  1  cannot  now  go  into 
this  question;  first,  hceau3e  I  have  not  apace  to  discuss  it  here 
— important  as  it  is,  but  principally  Ix'cause  Doctor  Trail  has  jjo 
completely  and  convincingly  demollshf^  these  arguments  in  his 
vai'ious  ^vritings,  and  especially  in  his  two  ijookluts  "The  True 
TemjKTance  Platform"  and  "The  Alcoholic  Controversy,"  that 
I  feel  it  is  only  necessary  for  rac  in  this  place  to  re'fer  the  reader 
to  the  above-mentioned  books,  asking  him  to  investigate  the 
question  for  liimself,  to  completely  refute  this  position,  and  di*' 
prove  the  idea  that  we  do  at  any  time,  derive  any  sti'ei^th  or 
energy  whatever  from  the  stimulant,  thus  introduced  into  the 
system. 

But  now  I  must  reply  that  it  is  rather  amusing  for  me  to  find 
physicians  contending  so  stoutly  that  alcohol  docs  actually  im- 
part strength  to  the  organimi  because  It  is,  in  part  at  leadt, 
oxidized  in  the  hotly  in  Itie  mme  inanner  as  fond^  because,  eoen 
loere  this  poiiit  esUMUhed^  and  proved  beyond  all  roasonable 
doubt  (which  it  is  not),  even  then,  it  does  not  prove  wliat  it  sets 
out  to  prove,  for^  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  later  on,  we  do 
not  (in  spite  of  the  generally  accepted  ideas),  derive  any  strength, 
from  the  oxidation  of  food,  so  that  all  attempts  to  prove  that 

1  See,  ej}.,  "Tbe  Cyde  of  Life  According  to  Modem  Science."  by  C.  W. 
Saleeby,  M.D..  p.  00. 
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alcohol,  e.g.,  furnishes  strength  to  the  organism,  because  it  is 
oxidized  in  the  Hame  mannc-r  as  food,  must  of  necessity  prove  a 
failui-i!,  since  the  food,  itself  Joes  not  furnish  our  strength  or 
energy;  so  that  the  comparison  is  by  no  means  helpfiJ  to  my 
opponents,  as  it  was  thought  to  be. 

But,  apart  from  the  fact  that,  even  were  such  oxidation  estab- 
lished, it  would  Ln  no  way  prove  the  pomt  made — since  oxidation 
of  food,  doca  not  in  any  way  supply  us  with  energy — I  must 
insist  that  no  respectable  evidence  has  ever  been  forthcoming 
to  show  that  such  oxidation  has  actually  taken  place.  Any 
alcohol  that  has  not  been  eliminated  as  alcohol,  is  simply  lodged 
in  the  tb4.sui!S,  and  thert^  it  must  remain  until  it  is  etimiiiat'ed  at  a 
later  date — perhaps  days  or  weeks  later. 

6.  Alcohol  does  stimulate  tfte'appeiite,  mid  for  (hat  very  reason  I 
consiikr  if  badf — Doctor  Gully  summed  up  tliis  whole  question 
when  he  said:* 

"Either  the  stomach  has  appetite,  and  does  not  require  the 
slimulua  of  alcohol  to  make  it  digest,  or  it  has  nut  appetite, 
and  should  not  have  food  put  into  it  to  digest.  Where,  then, 
\n  the  necessity  for  daily  wine-bibbing?" 

Having  now  cleared  the  ground,  so  to  speak,  let  us  &.t  once 
raise  the  question:  What  is  sHmulationf  We  know  that  it  is  an 
induced  condition  in  which  the  organism  can,  temporarily,  per- 
form a  greater  amount  of  muscular,  vital  or  mental  work  than 
would  normally  be  performed  in  the  same  period  of  time,  and 
this  increase  in  its  ability  to  work  is  undoubtedly  traceable  to 
the  "stimulus  "  it  has  i-eceivcd.  There  is  a  greater  capacity  for 
work  (implying  a  greater  nervous  force  being  expended  in  such 
action),  and  it  is  generally  kno^vn  that  there  is  invariably  a 
"reaction"  or  pro&tration,  more  or  less  profound  and  noticeable, 
following  upon  such  stimulation.  But  beyond  this,  how  much  ig 
known  of  the  rationale  of  stimulation?  Is  it  known  how  this 
extra  force  i&  imparted  or  given  to  the  system?  What  is  the  real 
nature  of  such  action?  and  why  does  the  reaction  invariably 
follow?    In  what  manner  is  the  (apparently)  added  force  related 

'  "  Wftler  Cure  in  Chronic  Diseases,"  p.  370.  See  alfiO  "  Total  AbstineDoe," 
by  Cmign  Famir,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 
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to  its  source — the  stimulus?  In  short,  why  do  stimulants  stiiiiu- 
late  at  all?  A  completely  satisfactory  answer  has  never  btf n 
giveu  to  any  of  these  qUffitiocs,  and  it  could  not  pMsibly  have 
been  given  without  an  initial  understanding  of  the  actiou  of 
drugs,  outlined  atiove,  and  of  the  true  relations  of  living  and 
dead  matter. 

But  now,  having  once  grasped  the  true  significance  of  the  facts, 
we  are  enabled  to  explain  all  these  puzzling  questions  relating 
to  the  supposed  action  of  alcohol,  and  its  relation  to  the  organism, 
and  I  cannot  do  tjetter  than  to  quote  the  words  of  R.  T.  Trail, 
the  original  great  discoverer  and  ingenious  defender  of  this 
theory, 

".  .  .  We  see  how  it  is  that  alcohol  is  an  elemetit  of  force, 
.  .  .  It  occusions  forte  to  i>e  wasted,  that  is.  all  ,  .  ,  If  a 
Bmal!  draught  h  taken,  otdy  a  little  force  is  wasted  (not  euppUed) 
in  defending  the  system  from  it,  and  the  individual  is  but  slightly 
excHed;  that  is,  a  little  feverish.  Xf  much  is  taken,  a  gronter 
amount  of  force  la  neceasarily  wasted  (not  supplied),  and  greater 
excitement  is  manifested  in  stimulation,  fever,  delirium,  mad- 
ness, etc."'  "The  system  expends  its  force  to  get  rid  of  the 
alcohol,  but  never  derives  any  force,  great  or  small,  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent,  from  the  alrohol"  (p.  64],  "Stimulation  does 
not  impart  strength;  it  wastes  it.  Vital  power  does  not  go  out 
of  the  brandy  into  the  patient,  but  occasions  vital  power  to  be 
exhausted  front  the  patient  in  expelling  the  brandy."' 

Now,  in  the  light  of  these  facts— this  true  and  philosophic 
explanation  of  the  "action"  of  alcohol — we  can  easily  sec  how 
absurd  it  is  to  talk  of  alcohol  '^agreeing"  with  one  person  and 

'"Alcoholic ContfDvep^,"  p.  63. 

'"TriKi  Temperance  PlMform."  p.  35.  EJoewhere  ("AJoohoJic  Con- 
lioverey,"  p.  58),  Dr.  Trail  saya:  "^Mieti  alcohol  or  other  poiaon  is  taken 
into  Ihe  ^st^m,  we  have,  instead  of  the  dipwtivc  jiiioes,  dn  Odtpoiirin^  of  a 
watery  and  viscid  fluid  (a^rurti  anij.  iiluc\]b)  /mm  the  wholQ  mucus  iiicnilinnie, 
coiite[n]>latinE  ihe  expulsion  of  the  enemy  from  the  ByBlem."  The  "nlcoholic 
ihint"  is  douhflesfl  cxpiaineci  by  this  fact.  Since  Ihe  necretionH  are  pCKtrecl 
out  in  ftboornuiL  cmimtitiea  wheacver  alcohol  is  tlniuk,  for  (he  purpose  of 
refriatint;  the  alra>holic  poison.  &  call  for  Uquki  is  made  by  the  syBlisTn,  in  order 
to  replace  Ihe  amoTintexjiendcd  in  this  mjinner,  and  this  oruvinp  isgralified  (?) 
by  mom  alcohol,  which,  in  turn,  iiGV(>tiBilitTG!i  (he  oiilpourinu  of  more  of  ihe 
secrelioiiB,  and  ao  on  nd  in/lnUuin.  The  uKimnte  effect*  of  such  a  eouree  ran 
be  ima^n#d,  and  it  will  be  seen,  moreover,  thiit-  the  only  substance  wijn.ible 
of  peplacinR  the  liquid  of  the  BecretioDBr— iind  so  queacliing  the  Ihirst^io 
uodI,  pure  water. 
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not  with  another.    Or  that  the  alcohol  is  "necessary"  in  some 

cases  of  extreme  prostration,  weakness,  etc.  Is  it  not  enough  to 
make  any  sane  man  not  only  impatient  but  dLsgusted  to  hear 
such  rubbish  talked  (and  even  taught!)  by  persons  who  should 
know  better?  For,  why  does  alcohol  differ  in  its  '^aetion"  in  the 
two  cases  supposed?  Merely  because  the  particulaT  or  peculiar 
mode  of  reaction — the  degree  of  resistance — by  the  two  neri^ous  sys- 
tenui,  is  different,  and  not  at  all  because  the  real  "action"  w,  in 
its  esseneej  at  all  different  in  the  two  cases;  the  difference  is 
purely  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind,  and  the  result  is  nweasarily 
harmful  in  both  cases — oiily  not  equally  so.  It  is  "ecjually"  a 
poison  in  both  cases,  the  difference  noted  being  solely  in  the 
degree  of  vigor  with  which  the  system  is  able  to  expel  such  poison ; 
the  difference  is  due  to  the  differing  degree  of  vitality  present 
and  available  for  such  purely  wasteful  purposes.  And  so  we  can 
clearly  see  that  the  weaker  the  system — the  greater  the  degree  of 
prostration — the  less  force  should  he  or  could  tx'  expended  use- 
lessly; and  consequently  we  should  be  mare  careful  not  to  admin- 
ister {in  fact,  to  actually  prevent  the  administration  of)  any 
stimulant  whatever  at  this  time  I  The  weaker  the  patient,  the 
greater  the  danger  of  administering  alcohol!  And  that  this  is 
not  seen,  merely  proves  how  unphilosopliieal  and  perverted  are 
the  prevailing  ideas  on  these  subjects,  and  how  completely  ignorant 
is  everyone  on  these  questions,  who  has  not  thoroughly  mastered 
and  appreciated  the  true  philosophy  of  Doctor  Trail's  teachings. 
Now  what  is  the  net  result  of  our  argument  thus  far?  Summing 
it  all  up,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  philosophic  principles  under- 
lying the  argUExent,  we  reach  thi^  conclusion — a  conclusion  the 
importance  of  which  is  so  great  as  to  completely  overshadow 
every  other  consideration  bearing  on  this  problem :  a  conclusion 
whose  true  significance  and  vast  anti  far-reaching  importance 
cannot  be  appreciated  at  first  sight,  but  which  will  become  more 
and  more  obvious,  no  less  than  significant,  aa  we  proceed.  And 
as  it  is,  in  fact,  the  very  crux  of  my  future  argument,  I  cannot 
too  strongly  emjiha-size  the  necessity  of  perniitting  it  to  sink  into 
the  very  core  of  the  mind,  and  of  allowing  it  to  become  a  part  of 
the  mental  make-up.     It  is  this: 
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ll\der  ail  circumMdnces,  iHialUy  or  enefijy  of  any  charader  whai- 
ever  is  iTu-ariiMy  manilested  or  noticed  htf  ns,  as  energy,  in  Hx 
expeiuliture,  never  i'n  Us  accumidaXion. 

I  do  not  thiiik  it  is  necessary  to  support  this  plain  statement 
with,  a  great  showing  of  proof,  because  it  is  so  obviously  self- 
evident  that  it  should  require  no  proof  whatever.  A  body  may 
contain  any  amount  of  potential  energy,  hut  it  is  never  per- 
ceived by  us  until  it  is  Iwing  expended,  and  the  only  way  we  can 
ixissibly  know  that  it  haw  that  energy  is  for  that  body  to  exjx-nd 
it.  A  mt'kT  may  possess  untold  wealth,  yet,  so  long  as  it  is  never 
spent,  and  remains  purely  potential,  so  to  speak,  it  is  never 
known  tlutt  he  has  the  nioney  to  spend,  and  the  only  way  in 
which  he  can  convince  the  world  at  large  that  he  has  this  wealth 
is,  again,  to  spend  it.  And  ao  in  every  department  of  nature. 
Suppose  a  storage  battery  is  being  charged  with  electricity.  We 
do  not,  in  thus  casCf  perceive  the  passive,  accumulating  energy, 
as  energ>';  it  may  be  there,  but  it  is  unpcrceived  by  us;  what 
we  do  perceive  is  the  active  expenditure  of  energy  in  the  machine 
charging  the  battery.  And  so  it  is  the  vital  or  life  realm.  During 
sleep,  while  the  vital  activities  are  becoming  potentially  strouger, 
and  we  are  accumulating  energy,  we  perceive  it  least — we  are 
apparently  the  weakest,  and  during  the  periods  of  touse  excite- 
ment or  exertioa,  when  the  energy  is  being  rapidly  and  forcibly 
expended  in  nerve  and  muscular  power,  we  are  apparently  at 
our  strongest,  but  we  are  really  weaker  at  that  moment  than 
Iwfore.'  It  is  because  it  is  so  being  expended,  that  we  do  notice 
it;  always  in  its  expenditure,  never  b  its  accumulation.    And 

•I  do  not  wish  Ho  be  nuBuiiderBfoocl  in  this  connection.  Of  course  the 
body  which  is  eiorting  a  certain  amoHnt  of  sLrcngtb  or  energy  at  a  pven 
moment,  is  stmriKer.  in  one  seniw  of  the  wortj,  (han  when  it  is  t)ut  doing  eo; 
i.e.,  more  cnerj^  k  beiiiK  bmughl  into  activity  and  expended.  But,  beatuae 
of  tlii*  eipemditure,  we  aw  and  must  ultimately  be  the  weaker.  Vfhal  I 
mean  by  the  alxive  remiirk,  therefore,  is  (his.  If  we  call,  the  present  moment 
of  time  X;  and  the  nioinent  at  which  the  t>ody  gives  out  from  cxhaiietion  V; 
then  the  apiHW  or  period  from  X  to  Y  will  be  a  certain  length,  iind  this  lenglli 
will  depend  ii[xni  the  amount  of  reseire  force  the  body  -wntaina.  It  is  ob- 
vioua,  iherafore,  thai  anything  that  tends  to  shorten  that  period — the  time 
or  dtstAnCe  from  X  to  V^muat  render  the  body,  idttmately,  weaker  Co  that 
extent.  What  is  mewit,  then,  is  that  all  exerciee  rendere  the  twdy  weaker, 
in  the  sense  that  it  expends  a  wrtain  amount  of  rescn-e  forw;  aud  henw, 
teiid'j  to  sliorleti  thia  X  to  Y  period  or  diatanco;  ajid  not  llml  the  Imdy  waa 
»o(.ually  W4>aker  at  that  moment — w'iitL'h  is  the  meaninR  En  which  Qiost  per- 
10118  would  interpret  the  sentence,  and  in  obviously  absuH, 
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mark  this!  The  greater  the  extent  of  this  expenditure,  the  leaa 
actual  or  potc-iilial  energy  is  there  left;  the  greater  the  expense, 
the  outEay,  the  leas  capital  always  remains. 

I  might  call  attention,  perhaps,  to  the  analogy  that  exists  in 
all  Fuch  cases,  to  the  bank  account,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
money  is  drawn  therefrom.  A  man  has  a  certain  amount  of 
money ;  he  can  only  convince  others  of  that  fact  (that  he  is  "  rich") 
by  spending  it,  and  people  tliink  that^  the  more  he  spends,  the 
"richer"  he  is.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course,  the  poorer  he  is, 
(in  capital),  since  all  expenditure  is  so  much  out^,  pure  and 
simple,  and  the  snialler  is  the  amount  of  his  credit  at  the  bank. 
TliG  more  he  spends,  tlien,  the  poorer  he  is,  in  reality,  but  appar- 
ently, the  more  he  spends,  the  richer  he  is — because  wealth  is 
not  measured  by  its  potential  value,  bo  to  speak,  but  by  its  actual 
expenditure.  The  greater  the  outlay,  the  less  the  reserve,  and 
vice  verm;  appearances  are  altogether  deceptive — Indicating, 
indeed,  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  actual  fact.  And  so  it  is  with 
the  "bank  of  human  energy."  The  only  way  in  which  we  can 
convince  others  that  we  have  energy  to  expend  is  to  expend  it 
— to  lose  it,  and  during  the  process  of  expenditure,  we  are  appar- 
ently stronger,  and  have  more  energy  than  fonnerly.  In  reality, 
the  reverse  of  this  Ls  the  case;  we  are  weaker,  and  weaker  in 
e^iftct  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  outlay  of  force.  Says  Doc- 
tor Walter:' 

"It  can  be  proved  beyond  reasonable  controversy  that  the 
appearance  of  strength — the  feeling  of  strength — is  always  coin- 
cident with,  and  the  result  of,  its  expenditure,  while  the  con- 
servation of  energy  in  a  patient,  as  in  every  other  natural  object, 
is  coincident  with  its  disappearance." 


The  law  of  action  and  reaction  is  one  of  the  moat  misunderstood 
laws  in  the  Universe.  The  weaker  the  person  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  more  he  feels  he  must  do  for  himself;  in  order  to  gain 
strength;  what,  he  does  not  know  exactly,  onJy  he  must  do  some- 
thing-— actively!  But  this  activity  most  ob\ioualy  means  energy 
expended,  and  consequent  loss  by  reaction.  We  cannot  force 
recovery;  that  truth  cannot  be  too  emphatically  insisted  upon. 
<■  'The  Emcl  Science  of  Hcillh."  p.  67. 
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The  veiy  fact  that  he  is  weak  indicates  most  plainly,  in  reality, 
that  he  must  do  rwlhvng,  and  the  importance  of  his  doing  nothing 
is  exactly  proportionate  t-o  the  extent  of  his  weakness.  The 
delusion  that  "something  must  be  done,"  in  cases  of  sickness,  is 
the  c-ause  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  premature  deaths.  The 
fear  of  being  obliged  to  wait  passively;  the  lack  of  faith  in  the 
healing  powers  of  Nature,  is  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  medical 
mal-practioe  of  to-day.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  always,  that  no 
action  can  possibly  occur  without  an  equal  and  opposite  reaction; 
that  the  pendulum  of  human  energy  cannot,  by  any  possibility, 
swing  in  one  direction  indefinitely;  but  must,  at  some  time,  turn 
and  siving  in  the  other.  Rest  must  always  follow  effort,  and 
effort  rest;  and  this  law  of  rhythm  applies,  of  course,  to  the 
human  body,  so  far  as  its  energy  is  concerned.  This  being  so,  is 
Ib  not  most  obvious  that  the  digestive  organs  need  their  periods 
of  rest— just  as  all  our  other  organs  call  for  rest?  And  is  it  not 
obvious,  also,,  that  the  only  way  in  which  such  a  rest  can  be 
furnished  is  by  faslingf  The  common,  sense  aspect  of  this  argu- 
ment should,  I  think,  appc:aJ  to  everyone  of  my  readers. 

Bearing  all  the  above  facte  in  mind,  the  question  might,  per- 
haps, be  raised:  Can  there  be  any  such  tiling  as  real,  uninjurioua 
stimulation?  At  first  sight,  it  would  appear  that  there  csin  be 
but  one  answer  to  this  question — the  negative.  And  indeed,  as 
stimulation  is  generally  understood,  I  believe  this  to  be  the  case. 
But  there  is  a  species  of  stimulation  which  does  not,  perhaps,  fall 
under  this  classification.  It  is  not  the  artificial  and  injurious 
calling-forth  of  force;  it  is  not  a  diversion  of  it  into  another— 
useless  or  injurious — channel ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  all  this  is  a 
waste  of  energy,  and  can  lead  to  no  good  end.  No,  it  is  a  species 
of  vital  reinforcement,  so  to  say;  i.e,,  an  inrush  of  energy,  due  to  a 
natural  or  artificially  induced  condition  of  the  nervous  system — 
allowing  a  peculiar  and  characteristically  beneficial  influx  of 
energy — never  experienced  save  in  these  moments  of  physical 
exaltation,  or  extreme  receptivenesa — of  the  nature  of  which 
we  are  still  in  the  blankest  ignorance.  This  form  of  "stimula- 
tion," then,  1  believe  we  occasionally  encoimter,  and  it  is  decidfxlly 
beneficial,  and  not  injurious  to  the  organism.  It  denotes  hfe- 
force  added  to  the  system,  not  force  abstracted  from  it;   and 
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though,  even  here,  it  would  be  noticed  only  in  its  expenditure, 
the  source  of  the  energy  would  be  different  in  the  two  cases; 
the  one  being  the  energy  already  stored  in  the  body;  the  other, 
energy  derived  from  external  sources — a  form  of  vis  a  tertp).  But 
this  would  not  be  noted,  as  enei^,  at  the  time  of  the  inrush,  in 
all  probability.  The  question  is  too  deep  and  complicated  for 
discussion  here,  of  course;  I  merely  offer  this  as  a  su^estion, 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  profitably  worked  out  in  detail  on  some 
other  occasion. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  GERM  THEORY 

On  p.  15  I  made  the  definilo  statement  tliat  all  disease  are,  in 
reality,  but  th<?  varying  modes,  faces,  or  expressions  of  the  one 
underlying  cause — equally  the  cause  of  all  disease —  it  being  the 
effete  material  unduly  retained  within  the  system,  and  I  then 
promised  to  coiisitler,  at  a  later  period,  the  objection  to  this 
theorj-  which  '^  germs"  apparently  offer — since  there  are,  un- 
tioubtedly,  many  scores  of  varieties  of  germs,  each  variety  of 
which  is,  it  Is  claimeti,  capable  of  producing,  and  in  fact,  does 
actually  produce,  the  specific  disease  for  which  its  presence  is 
resfKjnsible.  Here,  at  ieaatj  we  have  an  undoubted  variety  and 
plurality  of  cause.  Again,  on  p.  5  I  averted  that  all  dL^ease 
is  merely  a  negative  condition,  never  a  positive  entity,  and  the 
fact  that  germs  arc,  beyond  doubt,  entities,  and  as  they  do,  it  is 
claimed,  cause  diseases  of  vaJious  characters,  ray  philosophy  of 
disease  seems  at  least  open  to  question  upon  this  point.  Appar- 
ently, then,  diseases  an?  (sometimes,  at  least)  both  entities,  and 
due  to  various  causes— instead  of  lx?ing  conditions,  and  due  to 
one  primary  cause,  as  it  is  claimed.  If  the  teachings  of  modern 
medical  science  are  not  altogether  and  totally  wrong,  on  this 
point;  if  their  premises  are  not  false,  this  certainly  ia  established 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt. 

As  the  reader  may  have  already  suspected,  I  shall  take  the 
broad  stand  that  the  premises  arc  wrong;  that  the  teachings  of 
medical  science  are  erroneous  fl^  iniiio,  m  this  quration  of  the 
causation  of  disease  by  micro-organisms,  and  that,  consequently, 
my  philosophy  of  disease — ite  causation  and  nature — is  not  in 
any  way  overtliroftTi  or  disproved,  for  the  very  reason  that  the 
diseases  in  question  are  not,  in  reality,  caused  by  the  micro- 
organiams  which  are  found  to  be  present  in  every  "germ  disease" 
at  all,  but  are  due  to  precisely  the  same  cause  as  all  other  diseases 
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whatever ;  m.,  the  effete  material  iii  the  system,  that  should  have 
been  diniinated. 

Now,  how  am  I  to  aiakc  good  my  position?  In  each  of  the 
various  gemi  diseasea  there  is  undoubtedly  present  a  particular 
grrni,  and  that  these  germs  are  actually  present  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  deny.  That  would  be  merely  a  denial  of  an  obvious  fact. 
But  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this :  that  theh  presence  wit  hin 
the  system,  on  such  occasions,  is  not  the  cause  of  the  disease,  but 
merely  one  of  its  accompaniments;  they  are  not  that  which 
causes  the  diseased  state;  they  merely  happen  to  be  present 
during  puch  a  state ;  in  short,  they  are  not  causal,  but  coincidented. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  if  germs  were  the  causes  of 
diseases,  they  must  always  be  present  in  the  organism,  before  the 
disease  they  occasion  appcara;  yet  such  is  by  no  means  the  case! 
Dr.  R.  L.  Watiiins  examined  the  evidence  for  this  fact,  and  found 
that  there  waa  no  positive  proof  that  the  germ  (of  tuberculosis) 
ever  existed  before  the  disease,  and  further  points  out  that, 
although  "it  is  claimed  that  theae.  bacilli  are  carried  to  the  tissues 
by  the  blood,  .  .  .  it  is  acknowledged  that  they  have  never 
been  found  in  the  blood."'  Dr.  Lionel  S.  Beale  also  contended 
tliat  there  was  no  evidence  whatever  for  the  belief  that  the  bacilli 
invariably  existed  first,  while  there  was  strong  evidence  to  the 
contrary. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  any  gemia  must  have,  before 
they  can  successfully  propa^te  and  thi-ive,  a  suitable  soil  or 
"medium"  in  which  this  can  take  place;  and  unless  such  suitable 
soil  or  medium  is  present,  germs  can  never  live,  nor  can  they 
propagate.  It  would  be  an  utter  impossibility.  My  readers 
must  bear  this  well-ascertained  fact  in  mind,  throughout  the 
following  ajgument. 

Now,  what  constitutes  this  soil  or  medium,  favorable  to  their 
growth  and  perpetuation?  Most  certainly  it  is  llie  presence,  in 
that  locality,  of  their  suitable  food;  for  genns — no  more  than 
any  other  living  tliing  (be  it  sponge,  roach,  bird,  camel,  or  man!) — 
most  assuredly  will  not  and  cannot  voluntarily  establish  them- 
selves in  a  locality  in  which  there  is  no  suitable  food.  Such  would 
be  against  all  reason,  and  is,  in  truth,  opposed  to  the  actual 
1 "  DiogDoas  by  Meims  of  the  Blood,"  p,  77. 
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facts.  They  would  not  enter  into  such  a  region ;  and  if  they,  by 
any  chance,  did  do  so,  they  would  be  quite  incapable  of  supporting 
and  sustaining  their  own  lives — much  less  propagating  their 
epeues,  aad  continuing  to  exist  under  such  conditions.  Obviouslyj 
the  thing  is  impossible.  And  so  we  very  clearly  pe^cei^■e  that,  so 
long  as  their  proper  and  suitable  food  is  lacking,  gemis  are  totally 
unable  to  establish  theiiisetvea — to  live  and  propagate  tbeir  kind 
— in  such  a  locality. 

Now,  the  great  point  is  this.  So  long  as  the  hod]/  is  sound  and 
heakky,  this  food  material  is  entirely  lacking;  there  is  none  of  it 
in  the  system  upon  which  germs  can  possibly  feed — no  medium 
or  soil  in  which  they  can,  by  any  chance,  flourish;  and  conse- 
quently, their  growth  and  presence  within  tlie  organism  is  ren- 
dered poaable  only  by  ill  health;  and  so  long  as  good  health,  a 
normal  standard,  is  maintained,  no  germs  on  earth — no,  nor  in 
air  or  water!-— can  possibly  harm  the  Ixxly,  for  the  very  reason 
that,  even  did  they  gain  access  to  it,  they  would  instantly  lie 
killed,  or  die  from  sheer  lack  of  food.'  We  are,  beyond  doubt, 
breathing,  eating,  drinking  germs — germs  of  consumption  ^  of 
diphtheria,  of  typhoid,  of  cholera— all  the  time ;  and  at  the  rate, 
it  is  saJdt  of  some  14,000  per  hour!'  Wc  cannot  possibly  keep 
them  out  of  any  system;  the  most  healthy  body  doubtless  con- 
tains the  germs  of  the  above-mentioned  diseases— if  not  this 
minute,  then  probably,  the  next,  or  the  next — for  we  eat,  drink, 
and  breathe  them  constantly.  Why,  then,  do  we  not  all  have 
typhoid,  and  conaumjition,  and  cholera,  and  diphtheria?  Simply 
because  there  Is  no  suitable  soil  in  our  bodies  in  which  they  can 
flourish;  no  food  material  upon  which  they  can  sustain  thent- 
selves;  and  that  is  the  sole  and  the  only  reason  why  we  do  not 
all  have  these  diseases,  and  all  others  supposedly  caused  by 
genns.  The  great  principle,  the  grand  truth,  is  that,  so  long  as 
the  body  is  kept  sound  and  vigorous,  germ  diseases  of  any  sort, 
no  less  than  any  others,  become  impossible ;  the  body  is  rendered 
totally  immune.  Professor  Rosenbach  summed  up  the  whole 
question  when  he  wrote : ' 

■See  Bea]e:  "Life  and  Vital  Action,"  p.  49;  Holbrook:  "Consumption," 
p.  31. 

'  "Earing  and  Drinkini;,"  by  A.  H.  Hoy.  M,D.,  p.  36, 

•  "Phydcian  vt.  Bacteriologist,"  by  O.  RoBenbach,  M.D.,  pp.  260-1. 
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"The  danger  does  not  lie  m  the  fact  thai  an  enemy  ia  close  at 
hand,  for  then  we  all  were  to  perish;  but  usually  in  that  we,  under 
conditions  of  existence  unfavorable  to  us^  furnish  a  medium  for 
rur  enemies,  hence  accord  to  them  the  conditiona  of  existence 
which  nature  either  withholds  from  us,  or  readers  more  difficult 
to  ua.  The  micro-nrganlBras  cannot  harm  us  so  long  as  our 
organism  functionates  oormally;  they  are  harmlese  if  the  defen- 
sive measures  of  our  body  are  in  good  coaditions.  We  cannot  be 
infected  because  the  infective  agent  cannot  find  a  soil,  as  fire 
becomes  extinguished  if  the  fuel  does  not  ignite.  Hence  the 
danger  does  not  lie  in  the  fact  that  we  are  surrounded  by  enemiesj 
but  in  that  an  organism  cannot  offer  any  or  adequate  resistance 
to  prevent  their  colonization,  so  that  they,  aa  it  were,  live  at  the 
expense  of  the  affected  body." 

So  perverted  is  the  view  of  many  men  on  this  subject,  however, 
that  they  «eem  to  voluntarily  turn  away  from  the  truth,  after 
having  seen  it.  Thus,  it  is  stated,'  that  "the  diseases  of  infancy 
.  .  .  the  fatal  diseases  of  childhood  relate,  not  so  much  to 
states  of  the  system  then  in  the  fullest  vigor  of  vital  reaction 
.  .  .  as  to  th.e  accidental  liability  of  exposure  to  morbific 
agencies  current  among  populations,  such  as  the  contagions  of 
the  catching  diseases,  aa,  for  example,  scarlet  fever,  smallpox, 
measles,  typhus,  etc."  I  cannot  conceive  anything  more  opposed 
to  all  true  reason,  no  leas  than  the  actual  facts  in  the  case,  than  is 
this  statement. 

For  consider:  upon  what  sort  or  character  of  food  do  these 
germs  live  and  thrive?  Is  it  upon  heidthy  tis-sue?  Most  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  and  cannot  be;  for  if  it  were,  we  should  all  be  the 
victims  of  one  or  more  gerai  diseases,  and  there  would  be  no 
possible  help  for  us.  Health  would  then  be  no  guarantee  of 
immunity,  and  hygiene  would  sink  into  a  meaningless  chaos.  No  I 
Germs  cannot  thrive  in  a  healthy  soil;  a  certain  predisposition 
must  be  present  in  order  to  rimder  their  growth  imssihle.  So 
much  is  gentTally  admitted.  Resides  the  presence  of  the  germ, 
the  predisposition  must  also  be  present,  in  order  to  render  possible 
ajiy  form  nf  germ  disease  whatever. 

Now,  what  is  this  predisposition?    The  medical  profession  has, 

'  "  PrematurG  Death,"  p,  13.     App.  'Heutth  PrimBra." 
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to  this  question,  no  answer.  It  doKS  not  know  in  what  it  consists, 
and  consequently  does  not  know  how  it  originates,  nor  how  it  ia 
to  l>e  reniovpd.  But  surely  the  answer  ia  simple  enough.  Impure 
material,  m  the  body,  mu^t  be  the  food  of  such  genns,  since  we 
have  just  seen  that  healthy  tissue  is  not  and  cannot  be  their  food. 
And  it  is  only  the  presence  of  this  effete,  retained,  gross  material 
wliich  renders  their  gi'owth  possible — since  it  is  their  food,  and 
without  their  suitable  food,  life,  for  them,  would  be  impossible. 
The  real  danger,  then,  is  in  harlxiring  within  the  system,  this 
impure  material,  upon  which  such  gemis  feed,  and  on  which  they 
can  inere-af^  acid  multiply;  and  iliis  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
"predisposition"  of  the  medical  fraternity;  and  the  degree  of 
the  predisposition  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  this  material 
unduly  retained.  Were  this  not  present,  the  germs  would  not 
be  present  either — their  presence  would  be  impossible.  And 
from  this  reasoning  wc  arrive  at  the  ultimate  view-point  that, 
the  true  disease  is  the  predis-posiiioa,'  and  that  the  germs  are 
merely  attract<.>d  by  such  a  condition — their  presence  being 
rendered  possible  by  the  predispasition — the  retained  effete 
material.    As  Doctor  Rosenbach  put  it: 

"  What  we  call  predisposition  to  infection  is  nothing  but  the 
capacity  for  furnishing  a  suitable  st)il;  absence  of  this  tendency 
points  to  an  unfavorable  condition  of  the  nutritive  soil."* 

And  from  this  we  are  led  to  the  following  important  definition 
of  germ  diseases  as — Tiot  a  discos,  cnnsed  hy  the  presence  of  a 
specific  genrif  &u£,  as  that  conditimi  of  the  organism  which  renders 
possible  the  tfrouih,  wiihin  it,  of  iluil  particular  germ;  and  the 
difference  between  such  ideas  is,  it  will  be  seen,  truly  immense. 
Thus ;  cholera  is  not  caused  l>y  the  bacillus  to  which  it  is  generally 
attributed,  but  is,  in  reality,  that  condition  of  the  body — and 
especially  of  the  intestines — which  renders  possible  its  life  and 
growth  witliin  the  body.  The  "soil"  is  ready,  prepared;  the 
real  cause  of  cholera  is  present,  within  the  body,  before  the  en- 
trance of  the  germ  renders  its  presence  noticeable  by  setting  up 
the  charact.cristic  disturbances  associated  with  cholera,  and  taken 
as  its  symptoms.    The  presence  of  the  germ  here,  as  elsewhere, 

'  Vide  "Xature  vg.  Drugs,"  by  A.  F,  Rcinhoid,  iLD.,  p.  2S1. 
■  "  Fbymciuii  wa.  Bact«nologirt,"  pp,  70-1, 
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is  merely  coincidental,  not  causal.    Such  is  the  concliosion,  also, 
of  Professor  Rosenbach. 

It  niuflt  always  be  remeratwred  that  microbes  are  scavengers, 
attacking  only  impiirities  in  the  system.'  It  is  therefore  nmni- 
festly  ridiculous  to  try  to  free  the  body  of  these  mioute  beings, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  make  no  effort  to  cleanse  it  of  their  reaJ 
cause.  Such  a  procedure  would  betray  the  greatest  short- 
sightedness, because  we  now  know  that  any  attempt  to  kill  the 
germ  in  the.  living  body  must  have  disastrous  consequences  to 
the  living  ti^ue  itaelf.  "Remedies  that  in  a  certain  concentra- 
tion afe  sure  to  exterminate  some  varieties  of  microbes  would  of 
necessity,  even  in  comparatively  small  quantities,  destroy  the 
component  parts  of  animal  tissue."  And  bdeed,  as  Doctor 
Floyd  M.  Crandall  pointed  out ;  * 

"Increased  knowledge  regarding  bacteria  and  their  action  in 
producing  disease  renders  it  more  and  mare  probable  that  but 
little  is  to  be  expected  in  the  actual  prevention  and  cure  of  the 
infectious  diseases  from  any  known  chemical  compound  or  anti- 
septic. They  are  either  poisonous  to  the  animal  body,  or  are 
decomposed  and  rendered  inert  before  they  reach  the  germs  at 
the  seat  of  the  disease."' 

We  must  also  remember  that  if  we  do  not  deprive  germs  of 
their  foodi  and  render  the  soil  unsuitable  for  theii-  growth,  we 
shall  in  no  wt$c  effect  a  real  cure,  for  the  reason  that  such  germs 
as  survive,  or  their  progeny,  or  at  any  rate,  such  fresh  germs  as 
are  introduced  into  the  organism,  will  always  continue  to  thrive 
and  multiply— so  long  as  the  soO  be  not  temoved;  and,  instead  of 
directing  their  efforts  toward  removing  this  soil — the  cause — 
we  have  simply  endeavored  to  discover  new  germs — which  seem 
to  bo  endless  in  their  variety.'  Hence  we  see  the  folly  of  trying 
to  kill  the  germs  with  germicides,  antitoxins,  etc. — using  the 
body  as  a  battle-ground -royal  for  such  deadly  chemical  experi- 
ments—poisoning it,  and  exhausting  its  vitality,  and  in  no  wise 

I  "That  bacteria  »n>  Reneml  BCavenaera  in  now  generally  ackfiow- 
ledRvd,  .  .  ."  "  Bacteria  and  Their  ProductH,"  by  Gennun  H.  Wood- 
head,  M-D,,  p.  15. 

»  "  How  to  Keep  WeU,"  p.  41. 

«  "Fbolography  of  Bacferia,"  by  E,  M.  Crookahafik,  M.D.,  F.R.M.8. 
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effecting  a  real  cure  eventually— inasmuch  as  the  soU,  or  pre- 
dispositionj  the  real  cause  of  the  disease,  has  not  been  removed. 
Indeed,  it.  may  here  be  pointed  out  that  thi?  fact  that  niicro- 
orgaaisniB  have  been  found  to  exist,  in  varioiis  diseased  conditions, 
merely  accentuate  and  adds  to  the  reasonable nc^ss  of  the  fasting 
theory,  since  we  can  now  see  that  wc,  by  depriving  fhcm  of  their 
food,  star^'e  them  (the  supposed  causo  of  the  disease),  and  so  rid 
the  system  of  its  enemies.    As  Doctor  Walter  expressed  it :  ■ 

"The  nourishment  of  the  germs  is  not  the  patient's  blood,  but 
the  organic  materials  in  the  blood  which  obstruct  circulation  and 
nutritioa  because  they  cannot  be  assimilated  by  the  patient. 
Give  the  Hver,  bowels,  kidneys,  skin,  opportunities  to  gather 
out  of  the  system  these  impurities,  and  the  germs  soon  etarve." 

When  it  is  a  contest  between  their  lives  and  the  life  of  the  faster, 
they  will  always  be  the  first  to  succumb,  and  this  can  readily  bo 
proved  by  direct  experiment. 

But  I  must  go  yet  further  in  my  denunciation  of  the  existing 
practice.  I  beHevo  that  it  is  not  only  totally  wrong,  id  its  treat- 
ment of  such  "gcnn  diseast'S,"  but  that  the  truth  has  actually 
been  completely  inverted,  and  that  every  supposed  advance  in 
medical  science  along  these  lines  of  recent  years,  h  actually  a 
step  in  the  wroQg  direction  and  away  from  the  tiTJthl  They  arc 
journeying  huther  and  further  from  the  true  goal — the  real 
explanation  of  the  causes  and  cure  of  such  diseases.  And  I 
think  this  will  become  clear  as  we  proceed. 

It  will  now  lje  acknowledged,  I  hope,  that  germs  invariably 
feed  upon  the  effete  material  in  the  body ;  that  is  their  natural 
food,  and  upon  that  only  can  they  live  at  all.  Beyond  all  ques- 
tion this  is  the  fact.  Now,  as  the  prime  object  in  the  cure  of  all 
disease  is.  the  elimination  of  offensive  material;  and  since  gL'rms 
do  help  in  its  elimination,  by  aetuaily  feeding  upon  it,  it  follows 
that  all  germs  are  our  actual  friends  or  benefactors  m  such  diiv- 
eases,  helping  and  aiding  us  rid  the  system  of  the  effete  material 
that  it  contains,  and  that  we  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  get  well 
largely  on  account  of,  and  certainly  not  in  spite  of,  their  pres- 
ence— ^85  it  h&s  always  been  taken  for  granted.  As  Doctor  Page 
put  it ; ' 

i"TIieEitact  Science  of  Health,"  pp.  211-12.  '  "Natural  Cure,"  p.  81. 
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"The  idea  of  being  eat«a  alive  by  myriads  of  little  vermin 
from  which  there  is  supposedly  no  escape,  is  enough  to  strike 
terror  to  the  mind  of  a  patient;  but  let  him  know  that  his  disease 
is  of  such  a.  nature  that  (with  the  aid  of  the  bacilh,  perhaps)  a 
radical  change  in  his  manner  of  living  affords  great  assurance  for 
the  hope  of  its  entire  eradication,  and  he  has  at  once  an  all-suffi- 
cient motive  for  reform." 


So 


will 


all 


now  It  will  De  seen  why  l  regam  all  supposed  modem  ad- 
vance in  these  lines  as  retrogression,  and  a  step  away  from  the 
truth.  Again,  we  have  a  case  of  the  putting  of  the  cart  before' 
thi'  horse.  Germs  are  not  our  ont'mies,  to  be  combated,  and 
killeti,  and  poisoned,  but  our  friends  and  aiders,  in  the  cure  of 
such  diseased  conditions!  They — by  feeding  upon  such  material 
— assist  the  liody  very  greatly  in  recovering  its  health,  and  in 
completing  this  elimination  of  the  true  cause  of  the  disease.' 
There  need  be  no  fear  of  the  germ  itself,  since,  when  its  food  is 
gone,  it  will  no  longer  find  it  possible  to  live;  it  will  be  starved 
out — juat  as  would  any  other  living  thing,  under  the  aame  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  may  be  asked— if  germs  really  help  Nature,  as  ia  claimedj 
instead  of  rctardmg  her  efforts,  how  is  it  that  disease  ever  kOls 
— that  the  patient  ever  dies?  Surely  the  patient  shook!  recover 
more  sm-ely  still,  were  this  the  case — were  the  gentks  assisting 
Nature's  efforts,  instead  of  retarding  them.  All  this  is  very  true, 
and  the  patient  woJild  recover  more  quickly  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  wc  are,  at  the  same  time,  continually  addmg  to  the 
cause  of  the  disease  (by  constant  feeding,  etc),  and  thus  negativing 
the  curative  efforts  of  the  micro-organisms.  Nature's  efforts 
may,  in  every  case,  be  ultimately  overcome,  if  we  [wrsist  in  abusing 
the  organism  for  a  sufficiently  long  period  of  time,  and  in  a  suffi- 
ciently injurious  manner. 

The  real  danger^  then,  ia  not  in  the  introduction  of  such  gcnns 
into  the  system  (since  we  could  not  possibly  prevent  their  en- 
trance under  any  circumstances),  but  in  having  present,  in  the 
Bystem,  such  material  as  these  germs,  when,  introduced,  can  feed 
upon.    And  this  material  (which  is  the  prwiispositioii)  is  the 


'  " Conmimption  Curable,"  by  A.  F.  Reinhold,  M.D.,  p.  6, 
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same  effete  material  which  is  equally  the  cause  of  all  other  dis- 
eases, so  that  my  philosophy  of  disease  is  in  nowise  disproved, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  coiifinned  by  this  modem  germ  theory  of 
disease,  when  rightly  understood. 

Diphtheria,  e.g.,  is  not  a  "local"  disease  at  all,  any  more  than 
any  other  disease  whatever.  The  genua  are  present  in  the  throat, 
ahnOxSt  excloaively,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  it  is  only  at  that 
particular  point  or  locality  that  their  food  is  supplied  to  them 
in  the  greatest  quantities— the  impure  iTiatcrial  on  which  they 
feed  being  brought  there  from  every  part  of  the  Ijody  and  deposited 
at  that  spot.  The  impure  matt^rial  is  scattered  more  or  leas 
tliroughout  the  hody,  however,  and  that  explains  the  presence 
throughout  the  blood,  of  thisti  miero-organtsiiis--where  they 
freciuently  are  present.'  Dr.  James  C  Jackson,  indeed,  had  no 
hesitation  in  calling  diphtheria  a  "blood  disease.'"  Dr.  R.  T. 
Trall^*  and  Doctor  Black*  both  took  the  same  view. 

Thus  we  SCO  that  there  is  an  economy  in  this  process;  that  it  is, 
in  fact,  a  salutary  and  a  purifying  proee^,  just  as  are  all  other 
diseases.  For,  instead  of  scattfiruig  this  impure  material  tluxjuglt- 
out  the  body — poisoning  it,  and  leading  to  disafltroas  coiise- 
quenccs;  this  matej-ial  is  all  gathered  up  and  caniu'd  to  one 
spot;  is  deposited  there,  and  to  this  localized  region  the  germs 
are  confined,  and  are  busily  engaged  in  feeding  upon,  and  so 
ridding  the  system  of  this  foul  material.  Again,  we  see  that 
germs  are  our  benefaetoi-a;  and  again  we  see  that  disease  is 
salutary — a  cleansing  and  purifying  process — adapU^  to  the  best 
ultimate  welfare  of  the  organism.    Says  ProfesLsor  I-losonl>ach:* 

"  Is  the  danger  for  a  patient  with  the  bacillus  greiiter  than  for 
one  who  is  without  it?  Certainly  not;  for  the  eases  of  so-called 
scarlatinal  diphtheria,  in  which  the  characteristic  bacillus  is 
entirely  absent  or  is  covered  by  proliferations  of  other  microbes, 
are  especially  dangerous.  Besides,  there  are  plenty  of  healthy 
individuals  who  have  the  bacillus  and  remain  healthy^  Neither 
is  there  reason  to  believe  that  such  carriers  of  the  bacillus  endan- 
ger their  environments  more  than  those  who  have  no  bacillus  . .  ." 

t  "Diphtheria."  by  J.  H.  Kellogg.  M.  D.,  p.  12. 

•■'Diphtheria."  p.  4. 

•"Diphtheriu;    lis  Nature,  Hislory,  Caiiaea  and  Preveiil-von,"  p.  22S. 

« "the  Throat  and  the  Voice,"  p,  42. 

'  "  Physician  va.  Bactcriolopat,    pp.  295-8. 
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What  we  must  few  3od  gu»rd  against,  thea,  k,  not  the  genns 
themselves,  but  that  conditioa  of  the  org&oiaii  which  renders 
thp.\r  presence  aod  growth  pasible.*  And  the  means  ve  ^ould 
«dopt,  in  order  to  effect  th»,  &re  the  same  means  that  should  be 
adopted  in  removing  aD  other  dia^iaed  or  morbid  conditions 
whatever — having  a  cotnmon  cause,  they  must  necesarilf  receive 
identical  treatment. 

There  are  only  two  objections  to  this  theory  of  germ  diseases 
which  can  reasonably  be  raised,  or  which  demand  serious  con- 
aideratbn.  The  first  of  th^e  is  the  fact  that  germs,  when  thus 
pTHeat  in  the  tjasues,  secrete  a  certain  poison,  or  "  toxin"  wkich 
■  detrimental  to  the  organism;'  and,  while  they  might,  perhaps, 
wsmt  \a  removing  diseased  conditions,  by  disposing  of  their 
cauae  (the  effete  material  present)  still,  such  poisons  as  they 
Becrete  would  be  most  detrimental  to  the  organism,  and  so 
their  good  services  be  far  outweighed  by  their  deleterious  effects. 
Such  is,  I  bolieve,  the  generally  prevailing  idea. 

I  do  not  by  any  means  share  this  opinion.  For,  while  I  can 
readily  believe  that^  under  erisliruf  medicai  treatmeni,  this  toxin 
might  accumulate,  and  produce  disastrous  results,  I  am  posi- 
tively convinced,  from  practical  observation  and  demonstra^ 
tion,  as  well  as  by  reason,  that,  were  such  patients  treated  as 
they  should  Ix*  (on  the  hygienic  plan),  no  such  effects  would 
be  at  all  noticeable — no  such  results  possible.  Treated  OD  the 
hyKit'iJP  plan,  all  such  diseases  as  these  (the  group  of  so-called 
germ  di.-*eases)  are  j^predily,  effectively,  and  permanently  cured; 
and  without  showing  any  of  those  "deadly"  effwta  of  this 
toxin,  which  are  so  much  feared.  And  simply  because  the  plan 
of  treatment  la  a  rational  one— the  body  being  purified  and 
clearused,  and  the  depurating  organs  kept  constantly  active,  in 
their  attempts  to  eradicate  such  powonoua  material  as  may  be 
in  the  body — it  has  been  altogether  ignored  by  the  medical 
world  of  to-day.  Yet,  if  thia  plan  be  carefully  followed,  and  a 
fast  undertaken  (the  significance  of  which  we  shall  see  pres- 
ently), a  little  more  or  \(im  poisonous  material  thrown  into  the 

I  "BBCteriii  iiiirl  Their  PfoddCta,"  p.  230. 

*"  Recent  AtiviinfTn  in  Snienw.  and  Their  Bearing  in  Medjpuie  und  Sur- 
ely," tiy  l*ror   R,  Virrhnw,  p.  ^17. 
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Circulation  can  scarcely  count  for  any  serious  harm — especially 
as,  under  this  regime,  the  germs  are  frozeHf'  or  starved  out 
almost  before  they  have  begun  to  seriously  affect  the  system, 
and  its  stock  of  poisons.  It  must  be  remembered^  in  this  con- 
nection, that  the  body  is  constantly  and  spontaneously  producing 
poisons  of  all  kinds,  all  the  time — these  being  thrown  into  the 
circulation.  The  body  has,  in  fact,  been  called  a  "factory  of 
poisons/'  and  it  is  only  because  such  poisons  are  being  constantly 
eliminated  that  we  do  not  poison  ourselves  and  die  at  once. 
In  order  to  make  this  clear,  take  the  cases  of  death  from 
suffocation^  e.g.,  consequent  upon  strangulation,  let  us  say.  In 
such  cases,  it  is  not  the  want  of  air  that  has  killed  the  person, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  but  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  once  the 
action  of  the  lungs  has  ceased,  the  cai'bon-di oxide  normally 
exhaled  at  each  breath,  at  once  begins  to  accumulate  within  the 
system — to  such  an  extent  that  death  results  from  this  poison- 
ing. In  such  cases,  the  blood  of  the  person  so  strangulated  is 
almost  black — due  to  the  lack  of  oxygen.  This  should  show  ub 
nuHt  forcibly  how  soon  we  should  die,  were  not  our  depurating 
organs  constantly  and  vigorously  at  work,  and  what  a  tre- 
mendous mass  of  poison  is  being  hourly — aye,  every  minute — 
thrown  into  the  circulation  and  being  eUminated.  And  we 
know  that  blockage  of  the  pores  of  the  skin  will  produce  the 
sanie  result;  while  Bouchard  tells  us  that  "if  the  secretion  of 
urine  ceases  for  about  fifty  hours,  sufficient  waste  materials 
and  poisons  (made  in  the  body)  will  accumulate  to  cause  death."' 
Now,  if  these  facta  bo  true,  how  can  the  minute  amount  of 
toxic  matter  secreted  by  the  few  germs  seriously  affect  the 
health — so  long  as  the  depurating  organs  are  kept  well  open 
and  active — and  no  more  poison  be  put  into  the  system?  Perish 
the  idea!  It  is  quite  unthinkable,  and  has  gained  credence 
simply  and  solely  because — under  the  existing  treatment — in 
which  the  action  .of  the  akin  and  other  depiu-ating  organs  are 
completely  neglected,  and  fresh  poisons,  in  the  shape  of  food 
and  drugs  constantly  introduced — any  addition  to  the  existing 
stock  of  poison  is  bound  to  be  followed  by  grave  and  serious 

'  "The  developmenl  of  microscopic  piLraHifea  can  be  firreated  by  the  influ- 
ent* of  n.  low  tempera! lire."     Hoe  Oswald:  "Household  Remedies,"  p.  215. 
»rulter:  "Physiology."  p.  9ft, 
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conaequpnces.  Let  the  attention  be  directed,  however,  to  the 
ridding  of  the  system  of  all  poison,  and  to  depriving  the  germs 
present  of  their  food,  Eind  a  cure  will  be  rapidly  and  surely 
effected  in  every  case. 

The  seeond  and  only  remaining  serious  objection  to  this 
theory  m  that  it  is,  at  first  sight,  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  facts 
of  infectiim,  and  the  supposed  spread  of  infectious  diseases  by 
their  resiwctive  gemis.  It  is  easy  to  see  how,  if  the  germ  be 
the  actual  carrier  of  disease,  its  entrance  into  the  body  (contain- 
ing the  suitable  medium  for  its  growth  and  propagation)  would 
impart  to  that  body  the  disease  carried  with  it — thus  readily 
accounting  for  epidemics  and  kindred  outbreaks  of  so-called 
infectious  diseases;  and  this  is,  in  fact,  the  theory  all  but  uni- 
versally held.  But  if  I  adhere  to  my  former  convictions — that 
disease  ig  not  an  entity  or  thing  at  all,  and  coasequently  cannot 
be  carried  from  one  person  to  another;  and  further,  that  germs 
arc  not  the  true  causes  of  the  disease,  in  any  case,  but  merely 
its  accompaniments — I  am  at  first  sight  forced  into  rather  a 
hopeless  position,  in  attempting  to  account  for  the  undoubted 
fact  of  sudden  epidemics,  since — although  there  is  doubtless 
much  exaggeration  always  present  in  such  cases — epidemics 
undoubtedly  do  exist.  How,  then,  on  my  theory  of  the  non- 
transmission  of  disease,  are  these  epidemics  to  he  accounted  for? 

This  is  truly  a  mrat  perplexing  and  baffling  problem.  It  was 
one  that  puzzled  me  for  many  weeks  before  I  found  what  I  now 
believe  to  be  its  correct  solution.  I  was  thoroughly  convinced 
that  my  general  philosophy  of  disease,  as  herein  outlined,  was 
fundamentally  true,  and  that  all  contradictory  facts  were  eo  in 
appearance  only;  and  were  not  such  in  reality.  When  rightly 
understood,  I  was  convinced  that  the  facts  would  turn  out  to 
be  no  disproof  of  the  theory  at  all,  but  merely  tlifficulties  wiihin 
the  problem,  I  am  now  convinced  that  such  is,  indeed,  the 
case;  and  I  accordingly  offer  my  theory ,  which  I  believe,  will 
be  found  to  solve  the  difficulty  and  explain  the  facts. 

Let  me  first  fairly  state  the  case  as  the  scientist  believes  it  to 
stand.  In  the  case  of  an  epidemic,  we  have  a  great  number  of 
cases  of  the  same  disease  present  in  one  locality — the  disease 
having  been  spread  or  carried  from  one  individual  to  another 
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>y  the  specific  germ  of  that  disease;  they  are,  moreover,  its 
true  cause,  as  well  as  its  medium  of  transmission,  and  are  in- 
variably present,  nf  course,  during  such  disease.' 

Now,  the  fact  that  they  are  present  does  not  at  all  prove 
that  they  are  its  cause,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  46);  it  shows, 
merely,  that  the  germs  invariably  accompany  such  discaae; 
they  are,  in,  fact,  coincidental,  not  causal.  Still,  their  invari- 
able presence  has  to  be  accounted  for,  undoubtedly,  and  that 
I  propose  to  explain  as  follows. 

Specifie  germs  flourish  in  their  own  suitable  mcdiura»  and 
there  only;  and  when — or  where — ever  that  soil  or  medium  is 
present,  they  do,  or  at  least  might,  flourish.  Diseased,  effeto 
material  in  the  organism  ia  that  material  upon  which  theyfeeti, 
and  upon  that  only.  So  that,  when — ^and  where — ever  such  dis- 
eased material  is  found,  gerroB  will,  or  might  be,  present — not 
necessarily  by  infection  from  another  person,  but  spontaneously. 
But  since,  in  cases  of  epidemics,  the  number  of  such  germs  is 
incFeased  enormously,  and  since  the  probability  of  their  finding 
an  entrance  into  a  human  organism  is  also  increased,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers,  it  follows  that  [since  they  undoubtedly 
can  travel  some  distance  through  the  air,  and  yet  live)  they  will 
find  an  entrance  into  many  more  organisms  than  they  would 
under  normal  conditions—simply  because  of  their  neater  num- 
bers; and,  if  there  were  present  in  such  organisms  as  they 
invade,  the  soil  or  material  suitable  for  their  growth,  then  there 
would  naturally  be  a  greater  number  of  cases  of  that  particular 
disease  than  formerly — for  the  very  reason  that  the  entrance  of 
the  germs  into  the  body  t&ould  deiermine  the  form  of  duease 
[necestttEry,  in  order  to  rid  the  system  of  such  effete  m.aierial — since 
il  muKt  be  gotten  rid  of,  by  some  means — by  some  disease  {chanHng 
process)  or  we  shotdd  die. 

Now,  I  have  only  to  suppose  that  there  is  present,  in  each 
one  of  the  Ixxlies  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  any  locality,  just  such  suitable  food  material  (soil)  as  would 
render  the  growth  of  such  genns  (once  introduced  in  consider- 
able numbers)  possible.    That  is,  all  such  persons  would  be 

ifhe  fact  that  auch  is  rnif  invariabiy  the  case  really  diaprovea  the  docltine 
at  oi?c^  and  forpver.      However,  we  let  that  pass,  for  the  present. 
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more  or  less  diseased  already,  and  their  bodies  more  or  less 
saturated  with  foul  material.  On  p.  63  I  advance  this  theory, 
and  adduce  some  proofs  of  its  correctness.  Now,  if  this  is  so, 
it  would  only  lie  necessary  for  the  germ  of  the  specific  disease, 
in  each  case,  to  find  its  way  into  such  an  organism,  in  order  for 
it  to  set  upf  therein,  the  characteristic  symptoms  associated 
with  the  disease;  i.e.,  the  germ  would  determine  the  form  the 
disease  would  take — in  order  to  rid  the  system  of  such  material. 
We  must  not  forget  the  primary  consideration — disease  is 
always  a  beneficial  reparative  process,  an  expulsive  effort,  a 
curing  process.  And  the  germ  merely  assists  in  this  effort, 
but,  while  doing  so,  helps  to  determine  the  method  of  dimina' 
tion;  the  form  the  disease  will  take;  meanwhile  (and  inci- 
dentally) causing  the  appearance  of  certain  symptoms  (and 
among  them,  its  preseiice)  which  symptoms  characterize  the 
disease,  in  each  case.  That  is,  the  disease  is  not  actually  com- 
municated from  one  organism  to  another;  but  takes  the  same 
form  in  two  or  more  organisms,  for  the  reason  that  the  same 
factor  was  introduced  into  each  at  the  aame  time,  and  deter^ 
mined,  in  each  case,  the  method  of  elimination  necessary  (the 
character  of  the  observed  disease)  in  order  to  eifect  a  cure. 
Just  as  rain  will  wet  two  persons  at  the  same  time,  or  searsickncss 
affect  two  persons  at  an  identical  moment — so  does  disease 
attack  two  persons  at  precisely  the  same  period  of  time;  it  is 
not  because  the  disease  has  been  transmitted  from  one  organism 
to  the  other,  any  more  than,  in  the  former  cases,  the  wetness 
or  the  sea-sickness  was  transmitted;  but  because  the  external, 
acting  stimulus  is  identical  in  each  case.  It  is  merely  that 
the  same  external  cause  {the  presence  of  germs,  let  us  say) 
acting  upon  two  individual  organisms,  which  are  in  very  much 
the  same  state,  at  the  same  moment,  can  affect  both  of  them 
at  once,  and  independently  of  each  other,  just  as  the  other 
external  causes — the  rain,  or  the  motion  of  the  vessel — affected 
them;  and  there  is  no  more  evidence  to  show  that  the  disease 
was  "caught"  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

Thus,  in  epidemics,  the  disease  is  never  "caught,"  but  is,  in 
each  instance,  contracted  anew;  and  is  due,  in  each  t^aac,  to  the 
presence  of  the  same  external  cause — the  micro-organisms— 
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acting  in  conjunction  with  the  same  internal  cause — the  pre- 
disposition. But  it  nmst  be  rcraemberfd  that,  if  this  prcdLs- 
poaitiou  be  lacking,  the  [xjssibility  of  c^ouLracting  such  disease 
is  always  lacking  alsOj  and  perfect  immunity  is  present.  In  a 
word,  then,  my  theory  is  this:  granted  a  number  of  more  or 
less  diseased  individuals,  hving  together  in  any  one  locaUty, 
whose  bodies  are  more  or  less  encumbered  with  eflfcte  material, 
for  the  dimination  of  which  some  farm  of  disease  is  necessary  f 
the  introduction,  into  such  &  system,  of  the  specific  germ  which 
can  live  upon  the  particular  fonn  of  effete  material  there  pres- 
ent,  will  determine  the  particular  form  or  mode  of  disease  (the 
special  method  of  eliniination)  necensary  in  order  to  effect  a  cure. 
Thus,  it  merely  determines  the  character  of  disease  necessary — 
some  form  of  which  would  be  necessitated,  in  order  to  regain 
health,  and  in  no  sense  causes  the  disease.'  And  it  should  be 
more  than  ever  apparent,  also,  that,  \xp\ias,  the  body  is  in  such 
a  condition  as:  to  render  some  fonn  of  disease  necessary,  in  order 
to  regain  health,  germs  would  be  quite  impotent  to  "cause" 
their  own  or  any  other  form  of  disease — or  even,  to  determine 
the  form  the  disease  shall  take — since  no  disease  at  all  would 
be  necessary,  or  even  possible.  The  earner  of  disease  being 
absent,  their  manifestations  in  any  one  form  or  in  any  other 
would  be  an  utter  impassibility, 

'  It  i§  interesting  to  note  that  J  had  written  the  above  passage  before 
Doctor  KoBeobafh''B  •'Physician  va.  BactBrioloieLHt "  waa  published;  since,  on 
p.  52  of  that  book,  the  (ollowing  BbnteFice  occtjis:  "  Aii  epidemic  breaka  out, 
not  beOiiiee  at  oilier  times  no  germs  were  tmnamitted  or  had  developed,  but 
because  <it  stuled  periods  coniniuniliea  or  ninione,  owing  lo  inniiciiw^  un- 
known to  ua,  are  in  jj  conditjon  thai  ia  partioilarly  adapleil  lo  cau&G  tm  infeo- 
tiOD  by  a  oertadn  micmbe."     The  clow  similurilj  of  liiuugbt  wjii  be  obi»erved. 


CHAPTER  VI 

natttke's  law  op  curb 

TiiE  real  nature  of  disease  should  now  he  apparent.  It  is  the 
encumbrance  of  the  system  mth  effete,  mal-assimLlated,  foreign 
mntiTial — and  the  degree  of  "susceptibility"  of  any  person 
evartly  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  this  morbid  matter  within 
tlie  organism — it  h,  in  fact,  the  degree  of  actual  disease;  present. 
Ak  Kuhnc  put  it: 

"The  one  common  cause  of  al]  disease  is  the  presence  of  foreign 
auhsitancea  in  the  body."' 

I'hia  is  the  real  and  the  only  cause  of  disease.  T!ie  disease 
itself  is  mtrely  the  process  of  ridding  the  system  of  these  impuri- 
lle«;  and  any  real  cure,  must,  therefore,  be  based  u^Hin  this 
philosophy,  and  have  for  its  successful  accomplishment,  the  sole 
obji'ct  of  assisting  nature  to  rid  the  system  of  these  iuipurities. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  hygienic  theory  of  disease  and  of  its  cure 
in  a  nutshell. 

The  great,  underlj'ing  truth,  then,  is  that  all  disease  is  but  & 
(•urative  crisis — a  method  adopt<:-d  by  Nature  to  rid  the  system 
na  I'apidly  and  energetically  as  possible  of  the  effete,  encurabor- 
hif;  material  it  containa.  Our  organism  is  more  or  less  encum- 
bered or  saturated  with  this  material  pcrpc^tually — owing  to 
our  artificial  methods  of  living — i,e,,  we  are  chronically  more 
or  less  diseased. — and,  as  Doctor  Page  pointed  out  ("Natural 
Cure,"  p.  184): 

"  .  ,  .  the  various  acute  diseases,  so-called,  are  in  point 
of  fftOt  acute  remedies  for  chronic  disease,'* 

It  may  be  asked,  perhaps:  "why,  then,  does  disease  ever 
ruiuain  clironic?"    My  answer  to  this  is  that  the  prolonged 

■  "  FaciflJ  DiagnosiB,"  p.  11. 
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sickness  and  attempt  on  the  part  of  Nature  to  pure,  have  bo 
depleted  and  so  de-encrgized  the  system  and  wasted  Iho-  vital 
powers  that  a  radical  and  sudden  method  of  cure  is  ao  longer 
possible.    As  Dr.  Robert  Walter  expressed  it : ' 

"An  acute  disease  is  a  vigorous  effort  of  the  vital  organism  to 
resist  injuries,  to  repair  damages,  and  to  restore  health;  while  a 
chronic  disease  is  a  prolonged  and  subdued  ailment  in  whtch  the 
power  of  cure  has  been  so  depleted  that  active  manifestations  are 
not  possible.'* 

It  Cfttmol  be  doubted  that  if  it  were  po^ible  to  change  or 
convert  the  slow  attempt  at  cure — a  chronic  disease — into  a 
more  rapid  and  vital  process  of  cure,  it  would,  ultimately,  be 
far  better  for  the  system,  in  that  it  woxild  be  a  tremendoiia 
uing  of  the  vital  forces.     And,  since  we  know  an  acute  disease 

but  one  method  of  cure  that  is  undertaken  in  order  to  rid 
the  system  of  the  effete  material  it  contains — our  first  object, 
in  all  chronic  diseascSj  shoidd  be  to  convert  the  chronic  into  on 
acute  di^sease. 

As  Doctor  Oswald  has  pointed  out:* 

"A  chronic  disease,  properly  speaking,  is  nothing  but  Nature's 
protest  against  a  chronic  provocation." 

It  indicates  a  chronic  cause;.  The  one  is  continuous  because 
the  other  is  continuous,  and  when  one  is  discontinued,  the 
other  ceases.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  caase  and  effect,  and 
the  "cure"  of  such  diseases  thus  becomes  one  of  the  simplest 
and  most  obvious  of  processes.  We  know  the  cause  of  the 
diseases — it  is  the  same  as  the  cause  of  all  acute  diseases — effete 
material;  and  to  effect  a  cure,  the  rule  is  merely:  Cease  adding 
to  the  cause;  cease  introducing  into  the  system  those  materials 
which  act  as  the  cause  of  disease. 

But  this  pliilosophy  of  disease  would  imply  that  the  whole 
human  race  is  more  or  less  diseased — and  that  continually! 
This  conclusion  I  do  not  shrink  from ;  in  fact,  I  must  insist  upon 
it  as  most  certainly  correct  and  true.    We  are  all  of  us  dis- 
eased— all  the  time.    The  various  diseases  from  which  humanity 

«  "The  Exact  Science  of  HenlLh."  p.  17S. 
'"Physical  Education,"  p.  241. 
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suffers  are  but  the  varioaa  means  Nature  adopts  in  order  to 
cure  humanity  of  its  conditions.  If  any  person  is  not  in  the 
be^i  health — in  the  finest  physical  conditioa — then  he  is  dis- 
eased, a  little,  perhaps,  yet  diseased.  The  majority  of  persona 
imagine  that  they  are  "perfectly  well"  if  they  are  not  actually 
m  bed,  or  wracked  with  pain,  or  in  the  throes  of  some  acutely 
diseased  condition;  but  everyone  is,  in  reality,  diseased,  who 
is  not  in  the  best  of  health,  i.e.,  in  actual  training — the  "pink 
of  condition."  Ail  statra  below  that  necessarily  indicate  some 
degree  of  discaBe. 

I  have  long  contended  that  even  very  grave  states  and  dis- 
eased conditions  might  exist  without  giving  the  least  hint  of 
their  presence  by  any  external  noticeable  sign.  The  ease  of 
Doctor  Beaumont  illustrates  and  indeed  demonstrates  this  view. 
He  says:* 

"...  The  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  might  be  so 
inflamed  and  broken  out,  and  filled  with  eruptions  and  ulcera- 
tions, as  not  only  to  secrete  pus,  but  to  bleed,  without  the  subject 
of  BO  much  disease  being  conscious  of  the  least  suffering,  and 
without  his  health  being  in  any  way  affected  Mn  any  eensibte 
degree.'  Extensive  active  or  chronic  disease  may  exist  in  the 
membranoua  tissues  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  more  frequently 
than  has  generally  been  believed.  In  the  case  of  the  subject  of 
these  experiments,  inflammation  certainly  doea  exist  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  even  in  an  apparent  state  of  health." 


Again,  Dr.  James  M.  GuUey  stated  that: 

"The  most  serious  uleeration  of  the  stomach  and  bowels — 
nay,  cancerous  ulceration  of  those  organs — may  go  on  without 
the  smallest  amount  of  animal  pain.  How  often  have  I  seen 
medical  men  pronounce  positively  the  absence  of  all  inflamma- 
tion of  the  digestive  organs,  because  pressure  on  them  with  the 
hand  elicited  no  poinl  and  this  at  the  very  time  when  apoplectic 
fullness  of  the  head  from  extension  of  chronic  irritation  of  stomach 
kept  the  patient  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the  grave;  yet  was 
speedily  relieved  by  hot  fomentations  over  the  stomach,  and 
spare  diet."* 

'  "Tea  and  Coffee,"  by  Wni.  A.  Aaoott,  M,  D.,  pp,  62-3. 
""Water  Cure  in  Chronic  Dueases,"  p.  IS, 
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A  perfecihf  healthy  man  does  not,  in  all  probability,  exist; 
perfect  health  is  an  ideal  state — an  iinag^ary  condition.  Says 
Dr.  Joel  Shew;' 

"Perfect  health,  at  the  present  day,  among  civiHzed  nations, 
is  probably  nowhere  to  be  found.  It  exiats  only  as  an  ideal 
thing." 

Alviost  ideal  health  is  the  nearest  we  can  ever  hope  to  come 
to  that  ideal  condition,  and  every  stage  below  that  ia  diaeaae. 
Who  can  doubt  the  truth  of  this  remark  when  we  see  the  yellow, 
wizened,  colorless,  blotched,  bloated  or  emaciated  faces  every- 
where about  Us,  in  the  streets — instead  of  the  clean,  healthful, 
pink  complexions  that  should  encounter  us  on  every  hand? 
How  many  of  the  human  family  are  in  perfect  health — -pos- 
sessing buoyancy  of  spirits,  clear  skins,  and  possessing  the 
energy  and  activity  characteristic  of  those  in  health?  And,  if 
s>Uch  conditions  are  not  present,  then  that  individual  is  diseased. 
The  whole  hwrnan  race  is  sick}  Death  and  disease,  misery  and 
suffering,  are  on  every  hand,  where  there  should  be  nothing 
but  health  and  strength  and  comeliness.  Says  Doctor  Smid- 
ovich:' 

"I  began  to  regard  people  Eunroundlng  me  with  a  new  and 
strange  feeling,  and  I  was  more  and  more  struck  by  the  rarity  in 
their  midst  of  healthy  individuals;  nearly  every  one  of  them 
had  some  ailment,  To  me  the  world  began  to  a-^sume  the  aspect 
of  one  gigantic  iniifmary;  normal  man  was  sick  man;  the  healthy 
person  merely  represented  a  happy  freak,  a  sharp  deviation  from 
the  normal;    this  fact  was  ever  becoming  more  plain.*' 

Again  (pp.  19S-9) : 

"The  appalling  number  of  bad  teeth  that  we  see  in  civilised 
communities  speaks  for  this.  (The  prevalent  ill-heallh).  .  .  . 
Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  highly  cultured  communities 
are  affected  by  dental  corrosion.  Fray  give  this  your  full  atten- 
tion; the  living  organism  is  a  state  of  rot  and  corruption  in  the 
living  man!  There  is  nothing  exceptional  about  this — on  the 
contrary  such  is  the  rule,  with  but  iusignihcant  deviations." 

'  "  FamUv  Phyaicion,"  p.  9. 

*  "The  Coofesaions  of  a  PhysScian,"  p.  7. 
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Yet,  as  Dr.  R.  T.  Tr^l  pointed  out:' 

"If  the  teeth  are  properly  treated,  they  wouM  never  decay- 
There  is  no  more  reason,  except  abuse,  why  the  teeth  should 
ulcerate  or  become  loose,  than  there  is  for  the  fingers  or  toes,  or 
the  ears  or  nose,  to  rot  and  fall  off.  The  teeth  are  the  densest, 
firmest  of  all  organic  structures,  and  should  be  the  very  last, 
instead  of  the  first,  to  decay."* 

Surely,  it  la  plain  enough  that  there  must  be  some  great  error 
in  the  habits  of  the  people  which  bringa  all  tMs  to  pass!  Aud 
is  not  the  reason,  the  causu,  obvious  enough?  It  is  pimply  that 
man  hag  so  far  digressed  from  hhi  normal  manner  of  living;  has 
become  so  morbid  throughout,  owing  to  his  departure  from  the 
natural,  physiological  modes  of  living — that  disease  and  death 
are  everj'where  prevalent,  instead  of  health  and  happiness.  As 
Dr.  Dio  Lewis  so  well  remarked,   ("Our  Digestion,"  p.  229): 

"  ,  .  ,  Short  life  and  a  merry  one,  indeed!  That's  a 
grim  joice.  Merry!  Why,  a  temperate  man,  who  eats  just  what 
he  needs,  and  enjoys  the  harmonioua  play  of  all  his  powers  and 
faculties  of  body  and  soul,  has  more  happiness  in  one  day  than 
one  of  theae  'short-and-merry-life'  fellows  has  in  a  year.  The 
temperate  man's  life  is  one  continuous  flow  of  solid  etijoyment." 

Now,  let  us  return  again  to  a  consideration  of  disease — its 
nature  and  true  cure — since  we  have  found  it  to  be  so  umvcrsal. 
WTiat  is  it  that  cures,  in  cases  of  disease?  Naiure  la  the  only 
curativL*  agency.  It  is  that  alono  that  cures,  ajid  we  cannot 
force  her  to  cure  either.  All  curative,  expulsive  effort  must 
come  from  within,  and  depends  altogether  upon  the  amount  of 
the  patient's  vitaUty.  We  can  only  assist  nature,  by  removing 
the  obstacles  that  prevent,  or  retard  its  active  operation.  This 
much  is,  I  believe,  granted  by  most  up-to-date  physicians  at 
the  present  day.  All  good  physicians  probably  acknowledge 
this;  but  they  do  not  follow  the  chain  of  important  deductions 
that  may  Ixi  drawn  from  that  fact — revolutionizing,  as  they  do, 
the  whole  of  medical  science.    Thus,  their  acknowledging  these 

'  "  Dige^tloTi  and  DyspepHia,"  p,  18. 

*S«i  also  Dr.  C.  3.  Weeks;  "The  Cauaes  of  tho  Decay  at  Teeth,"  p,  fJ. 
See  sJso  A  fipewUx  D. 
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facts,  implies  that  they  acknowledge  the  curative  powers  of 
Nature,  and  the  importance  of  hygiene  and  the  hygienic  treat- 
ment; but  tliuy  do  not  see  or  acknowledge  that  the  other  part 
of  the  treatment — and  all  treatment  other  than  the  hypenic, 
is  jier  se  injurious  and  harmful;  that  all  that  is  and  can  be  good 
about  their  own  treatment  is  the  hygienic  advice  that  ia  given 
at  the  same  time  as  the  medieiuo!  That  they  do  not  see.  It 
might  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  medicine  is  decidedly  hannful, 
and  that  the  hygienic  advice  counteracts  the  ill  effects  of  the 
medicines  and  other  treatment — wiiieh  is  a  great  detriment 
and  exceedingly  harmful.  However,  for  thia  point,  I  refer  the 
reader  to  the  chapter  on  "Drug  Medication." 

It  may  jje  objected  to  all  that  I  have  said  that,  though  the 
m  tmtlicaiTiT  nnturcE  ia  very  powerful,  and  doubtless  of  great 
assistance  in  "  the  cure  of  disease,"  it  ia  not,  unaided,  powerful 
cncmgk  to  accomplish  everytliing.  If  it  could,  without  assist- 
ance, perform  these  cures,  and  is  the  only  thing  that  ever  does 
curef  as  it  ia  claimed,  why  is  it  that  physicians  have  never  found 
this  out— havcj  in  fact,  apparently  found  that  it  is  not  sufti- 
ciently  powerful  to  overcome  and  conquer  disease,  and  effect  a 
cure? 

My  answer  to  this  is  simple.  It  has  never  been  fairly  and 
pro|>erly  tried,  by  regular  physicians — since  many  of  the  hygienic 
appliances  and  aids  are  unknown  to  them,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, and  consttquently,  they  do  not  know  how  best  and  most 
effectually  to  utilize  and  direct  the  energies  of  the  body  into 
the  proper  channels,  and  to  obtain  their  full,  concentrated  and 
most  powerful  action  in  the  curative  effort.  They  have  always 
allowed  but  a  fraction  of  these  forces  to  be  utilized,  and  have 
kept  a  very  great  part  of  them  diverted  into  other  channels  (the 
digestion  and  elimination  of  food,  eg.)-  l^iit  let  this  lie  once 
dispeuised  with,  and  tlie  full  force  of  the  vis  medicatrix  directed 
into  the  curative  effort,  and  we  shall  see  a  speedy  and  effective 
cure,  In  every  instance,  and  this  I  shall  presi'ntly  attempt  to 
prove  in  detail.  We  cannot,  at  the  present  time,  set  any  limit 
upon  the  undiverted  jwwer  of  thie  force. 

But  while  it  is  now,  I  think,  becoming  more  and  more  uni- 
versally recognized  that  all  disease  is  a  curing  procesa,  the 
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piizzlr  to  many  minds  is;  Why  do  we  die  at  all?  If  the  disease 
is  nuTt'ly  the  expulsive  effort,  the  process  of  getting  well,  why 
dhould  we  die  while  doing  so,  when  we  did  not  die  before;  and 
why  is  any  sort  of  assistance  or  medication  necessary  at  all? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  simply  this:  Although  Nature) 
Always  attempts  a  cure,  still,  this  attemj^  -is  not  afivays  sua-essfvi 
— <^apecially  if  the  vital,  expulsive  effort  is  not  assisted  and, 
[iropcrly  directed.' 

And  it  is  to  the  direction  of  this  vital,  expulsive  action  that 
tlir  phy.si[;ian  should  most  elosely  attend;  upon  this  problem  he 
should  bond  all  his  energies;  for  it  ia  only  by  a  delicate  adjust- 
nii'itt  of  the  vital  energies,  and  of  the  circulation,  that  a  succe^ful 
cure  cuin  be  effected,  and  this  is  the  true  and  the  only  service 
th(!  physician  can  render  his  patient.  I  do  not  by  this  intend 
to  minify  the  physician's  importance  nor  the  value  of  his  services ; 
but  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  all  curative  action 
nuiat  come  from  within  and  thence  only;  and  the  ide^  that  the 
physician  can  in  any  way  "cure"  you  ia  the  grossest  of  super- 
stitioDfi.  As  Dr.  James  C.  Jackson  stated,  in  speaking  of  his 
patients: 

"...  Through  the  whole  range,  from  Allopathy  clear 
down  to  Hydropathy,  these  patients  of  mine  had  been  left  under 
the  impression  that  the  curative  power  resided  in  ihe  doctors, 
and  not  in  the  vital  element  which  God  had  implanted  in  their 
organisms."' 

The  doctor  ca-nnot  even  assist  you  in  getting  well — save  for 
whatnvi-r  brightening  influences  he  may  bring  with  him.  All 
he  can  poHslbly  do,  in  reality,  is  to  direct  this  blind,  expulsive 
(effort  of  the  vital  force;  to  balance  such  effort  and  to  give  e-ach 
clitiiitmting  organ  its  proper  share;  and  for  that  he  requires 
murh  Hpecial  skill  and  knowledge — not  the  knowledge  gen- 
erally ^ven  and  acquired  at  medical  colleges,  but  that  acquired 
by  li  cnuwtiuit  and  close  study  of  the  laws  of  vital  action — both 
in  health  and  disease. 

The  only  remaining'  difficulty  is  the  question  of  "incurable 

•Sen  Dunhftiti:  "The  Scicnoc  of  ViUit  Foroe,"  p.  156;  Barlow:  "Reserv» 
Forcw  in  RelAtiQD  to  Disejwe,"  p.  304. 

•  "lluw  lo  Oet  Well  aad  How  to  Keep  Well,"  p.  15. 
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diseases" — surely  they  are  not  processea  of  cure,  too?  And 
why  are  they  not  cured — or  rather,  why  do  they  not  terminate 
in  the  cure  of  the  patient?  Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  such  thing  as  an  "incurable  disease."  This  is  not  saying, 
be  it  observed,  that  every  case  must  recover.  As  Kuhne  re- 
marked : ' 

"There  is  no  disease,  whatever  name  it  may  bear,  which  can- 
not be  cured;  though  there  are  patients,  whose  physical  strength 
Is  too  far  gone  to  complete  the  process  of  cure," 

Now,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  question;  How  can  we 
best  assist  Nature? — we  come  to  a  "^'dividing  of  the  ways/' 
where  the  regidar  medical  practitioner  and  the  hygicnist  part 
company  forever.  It  is  owing  to  the  prevalent  false  raedieal 
teaching  that  diseflises  are  entitles  (that  they  can  '*  pass  througli " 
or  "attack"  or  "leave"  a  patient,  etc.),*  and  that  drugs  may 
iu  some  way  antidote  or  drive  out  this  mysterious  thing-=or,  at 
most,  assist  Nature  in  expelling  it — that  prevents  the  regular 
phyacian  from  perceiving  the  true  philosophy  of  disease  and 
its  cure.  The  disease  is  the  cure!  That  must  be  realized  once 
and  finally.  Disease  is  merely  a  ctmdUion — not  a  ikin3.  Aa 
Doctor  Trail  ao  well  pointed  out:' 

*'How  much  longer  will  medical  men  expend  brain  and  labor, 
and  waste  pen,  ink  and  paper,  in  looking  for  a  thing  that  is  no 
thing  at  all^  and  in  trying  to  find  a  seat  for  a  disease  which  haa  no 
localized  existence?  As  well  might  a  physicist  point  hia  spy- 
glass to  the  moon  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  the  electrical 

'"AmlWeUortiick?"  p.  27, 

'It  may  be  objected  that  the  idea  that  diseases  are  entities  and  not  the 
efTectA  of  cure,  ia  no  longer  held  by  the  k'adirig  medictLl  mcu  tcwiiiy.  I 
run  only  SftV  thai  this  is  not  the  case— at  leiisl,  if  they  know  it,  they  have 
not  praeped  ihe  true  fiiRnificancc  of  the  fact.  Dr.  Willjam  Osier,  c.ff,.  atnted 
that  "the  control  of  phyaioal  enerpies,  the  biological  revolution  and  Ine  good 
stAft  which  has  been  made  in  a  warfare  ngainst  disease,  were  the  three  great 
achievements  of  the  nineteenth  fentiiry,  .  .  ."  ("Science  and  Immor- 
tality," pp.  6-7.)  Here  the  temi  "warfjife  against  distiJjse"  dearly  indi- 
cates the  uick  o(  npprcci&tion  of  the  faet  that  dieease  is  IUf}/  the  prooesa  of 
cure.  A^in.  Professor  Metchnikoff  ("The  Nature  of  Man,"  p.  211),»ipeak« 
of  the  poison  produted  by  the  microbe  of  diphtheria,  which,  he  asserts,  15 
capable  "not  only  of  ppnteelins  those  in  Rood  health  fR>ni  diphtheria,  but  of 
Furing  I  hose  who  have  been  atlacked  by  the  diseuBe,"  Hacckel,  on  ihe 
othpr  hand  ("Wonders  of  Life,"  p.  107),  states  that  diseaae  can  no  longer 
be  considered  hd  entity. 

*  "Tnje  Ilealing  Art,"  p,  69. 
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foire,  Bs  for  our  doctors  to  turn  their  menial  microscopes  to  any 
given  locality  in  the  vital  domain,  to  ftscertain  the  local  habita- 
tion of  a  fever." 


Disease  is  an  attempt  to  clean  the  system  from  the  foul  ma- 
terial with  which  it  is  overloaded — -and  from  which  it  must  be 
ridf  if  life  is  to  be  maintained.  Were  there  no  disease  (curative 
crises)  and  were  the  effete  matter  (which  La  the  cause  of  the 
disease — and  which  the  disease,  as  we  know  it,  merely  expels 
from  the  system — this  process  of  expulsion  being  the  so-called 
disease)  retained  within  it — death  would  invariably  result — 
due  to  tissue-poisoning.  The  disease  is  thus  the  curative  meas- 
ure Nature  employs  in  order  to  prevent  death — which  would 
otherwise  follow  with  extreme  rapidity  and  certainty.  Having 
once  fully  gasped  this  conception,  we  are  in  a  better  position 
to  answer  the  question  juat  proposed;  How  can  we  best  assist 
Nature,  in  her  efforts  to  rid  the  system  of  the  impurities  it  con- 
tains— the  real  cause  of  the  disease?  Certainly  not  by  adding 
more  impurities;  that  would  be  the  height  of  folly!  Yet  this 
is  what  is  almost  universally  done!  No;  to  assist  Nature,  we 
must  use  natural,  not  unnatural  methods;  we  must  use  physio- 
logical, hygienic  agencies;  not  unnatural  ones. 

"Any  person  who  can  explain  the  philosophy  of  sneezing  has 
the  key  which  may  be  applied  to  the  solution  of  all  the  problems 
before  ub.  Does  the  dust  or  the  snuff  sneeze  the  nose,  or  does 
the  nose  sneeze  the  dust  or  the  snuff?  Which  is  acted  on  or 
expelled,  and  what  acts?  Is  sneering  a  healthy  or  a  morbid 
process?  No  one  will  pretend  that  it  is  normal  or  physiological. 
No  one  ever  sneezes  unless  there  is  something  abnormal  in  or 
about  the  nasal  organ.  Then  sneezing  la  a  remedial  effort,  a 
purifying  process,  a  disease,  as  much  as  ia  a  diarrhcea,  a  cholera, 
or  a  fever. 

"And  this  brings  me  to  the  rule  for  the  successful  treatment  of 
all  diseases.  Disease  being  a  process  of  purification,  I  do  not 
wish  to  subdue  it,  but  to  regulate  it-  I  wQuld  not  repress  the 
remedial  actbn,  but  direct  it-  Patients  are  always  safe,  as  the 
remedial  action  is  nearly  equally  directed  to  the  various  depurat- 
ing organ.«,  or  mainly  to  the  skin.  They  are  in  danger  just  to  the 
extent  that  the  remedial  action  ia  determined  from  the  skin  and 
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concentrated  on  some  internal  organ.  Our  rule,  then,  is  to  bal- 
ance the  remedial  effortj  m  that  each  orgnn  shall  perform  its  due 
share  of  the  necessary  labor,  and  no  pjirt  be  disorganized  and 
ruined  by  overwork.  And  to  direct  and  control  the  remedial 
effort.,  we  have  only  to  balance  the  circulation;  and  to  balance 
the  circulation  we  have  only  to  regulate  the  temperature,  and  for 
these  purposes,  we  have  no  more  need  of  drugs  than  a  man  has 
of  a  blister  on  his  great  toe  to  assist  him  to  travel,  He  wants 
useful,  not  injurious,  things.  .  .  ."  ("True  Healing  Art,"  pp. 
64-5). 

"We  are  told  that  Nature  has  provided  a  'law  of  cure/  Here 
is  another  vexed  question  for  us  to  settle,  and  I  meet  it  by  deny- 
ing the  fact.  What  is  this  law  of  cure?  The  Allupiiths  say  it  is 
canlrarna  conirariw  cmrantur — contraries  cure  opposites.  The 
Homoeopathista  proclaim  sijnitia  mmilibus  curantuT — like  cures 
like.  The  Eclectics  declare  that  the  law  exists  of  or  consists 
in  'Sanative'  medication,  and  the  Physio- Medicals  believe  that 
the  law  is  fulfilled  in  the  employment  of  'Physiological!'  reme- 
dies. 

"They  are  all  wrong;  there  is  no '  law  of  cure '  in  all  the  Universe. 
Nature  has  provided  nothing  of  the  sort;  Nature  hajs  provided 
penatlies,  not  remedies.  Think  you,  would  Nature  or  Providence 
provide  penalties  or  punishment  aa  the  consequences  of  trans- 
gression, and  then  provide  remedies  to  do  away  with  the  penalties? 
Would  Nature  ordain  disease  or  suffering  as  the  corrective  disci- 
pline for  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  life,  and  then  permit  the  doctor 
to  drug  and  dose  away  the  penalties?  There  is  a  cundllloa  of 
cure,  and  this  is  obedience."     (pp.  70-1). 


And,  in  this  connection,  I  would  point  out  that  this  unbalan- 
cing of  the  circulation  is  due  to  (I)  mental  influences,  and  (2)  to 
physical  causes.  These  latterareof  two  varieties;  (a)  External 
causes^cold,  heat,  pressure,  etc.;  and  (b)  internal  causes — the 
collection  of  impure  material  in  one  locality — drawing  the  blood 
to  that  spot,  in  order  to  rid  it  of  such  a  condition  (inflammation, 
congestion),  and  consequently  leaving  the  other  parts  bloodless 
and  anffimic.  And  the  cure  for  such  a  condition  is  thus  also 
double ;  (1)  sugge^tixm — hjrpnotic  or  other — directed  to  the  balan- 
cing of  the  circulation — tlu"ough  the  mental  influences;  and  (2) 
the  adoption  of  such  physical  reraedira  aa  will  tend  to  equaliae 
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the  temperature  and  the  circulation  by  purely  mechanical  and 
physical  meaoa.  The  former  pj'oceas  forces  the  circulation  to 
certain  parts  by  vital  action ;  thf  latter  draws  the  blood  to  the 
same  parta  (and  consequently  away  from  the  other  parts)  by 
phymcal  action — both  processes  thus  having  their  legitimate 
uses.  Tlie  latter  procesSj  perhaps,  saves,  to  some  extent,  the 
vital  powers;  otherwise  the  processes  are  identical.  But  whereas 
I  believe  that  suggestion  will  be  extensively  practiced,  in  future 
yean?,  for  this  purpose,  I  think  it  safer  to  rely,  for  the  present, 
and  until  the  effects  of  suggestion  are  more  universally  recog- 
nized— and  until  the  human  family  has  progressed  sufficiently 
far— I  should  certainly  think  it  advisable  in  mc^t  cases,  to 
apply  merely  the  physical  means,  for  such  balancing  of  the 
circulation.  Until  our  larger  powers  are  realized  and  under- 
stood, they  cannot  be  employed,  and  the  attempt  to  employ 
them,  prematurely,  is,  I  fancy,  the  cause  of  almost  all  the 
trouble  with  which  we  are  met  in  the  mental  treatment  of 
disease. 

I  might  pomt  out,  here,  that  fasting,  by  relieving  congestion 
upon  the  internal  organs — by  drawing  the  blood  away  from  these 
organs,  and  allowing  it  to  circulate  more  freely  and  readiiy 
throughout  the  periphery  of  the  body — thereby  assists  in  bal- 
ancing the  circulation,  and  restoring  the  normal  condition.  Feed- 
ing determines  the  vital  power,  and  consequently  the  blood, 
largely  to  the  internal  organs,  while  fasting;  allows  this  vitality, 
and  the  blood  correspondingjy,  to  be  distributed  to  the  extrem- 
ities and  surface,  thug  equalizing  the  circulation  and  removing 
congestion. 

And  now,  if  all  this  be  true,  if  what  we  know  of  disease  13,  in 
every  case,  merely  the  outward  symptoms  of  an  internal  cleans- 
ing process;  if  it  is  an  indication,  merely,  of  a  cleansing,  rectify- 
ing, purifying  process  going  on  within  the  system;  if  the  prime 
object  of  medication  is,  therefore,  to  let  the  symptoms  alone, 
and  to  aim  at  the  removal  of  their  cause;  if  we  can  appreciate 
the  fact  that  there  does  not  exist  a  multitude  of  diseases,  but 
only  an  innumerable  number  of  modes,  faces,  or  expressions  of 
one  primary  disease — a  variety  of  methods  of  eliminating  the 
one  underlying  cause;  that  there  is,  in  reality,  a  unity  and  one- 
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ness  of  all  disease,  due  to  a  single  cause,  which  ia  known  to  be 
the  retention,  within  the  system,  of  waste,  effete,  poisonous 
material;  if  we  but  realized  that  in  the  elimination  of  this 
material  consists  the  true  and  only  rational  method  of  cure — 
applicable  alike  to  all  diseases;  if  this  were  once  recognized  as 
true,  it  will  readily  be  seen  how  far  from  the  truth  is  the  average 
practitioner  in  ias  theory  of  disease.  In  all  his  text  books,  ia 
all  his  previous  training,  he  has  been  taught  to  search  for  disease, 
and  treat  it  as  a  thing  that  should  be  searched  for  and  destroyed. 
But  there  is  no  "thing"  to  be  found;  disease  is  not  an  entity, 
but  a  condition — the  very  symptoms  he  treats  as  the  disease 
itself — quitre  ignoring  and  ignorant  of  their  cause.  And  when 
he  baa  suppressed  or  palliated  the  outward  symptoms,  a  cure  la 
deemed  to  have  bt^en  effected!  Only  when  a  complete  revision 
of  the  existing  theories  of  disease  (and,  consequently,  its  treat- 
ment} shall  have  taken  place,  will  medical  science  commence 
to  be  such  in  reality,  and  medical  men  to  treat  disease  with  the 
confidence  of  knowledge,  as  to  its  essence  and  true  method  of 
cure.  Then  and  then  only  will  it  be  placed  upon  a  secure  and 
permanent  basis-— and  be  deemed  an  exact  science,  worthy  of  a 
place  beside  chemistry  and  physics,  botany  and  astronomy. 

It  may  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  such  statements  as  those 
made  above  are  merely  dogmatic  statements  of  a  theory  or 
view-point — and  that  it  lacks  the  support  of  facta  substantiating 
and  proving  it.  That  I  admit-,  my  defense  being  that,  in  a 
work  of  iMs  character,  this  branch  of  my  subject  (winch  is  only 
reviewed  at  sufficient  length  to  enable  the  theory  to  be  grasped 
by  the  reader,  as  it  is  essential  to  the  argument)  must  neces- 
sarily be  stated  in  somewhat  dogmatic  form,  in  order  to  render 
it  terse  and  clear;  and  if  I  attempted  to  prove,  here,  each  state- 
ment made,  I  should  fill  the  whole  book  with  facts  and  arguments, 
establishing  these  theories  alone,  whUe  this  has  been  done  over 
and  over  again  by  hygienic  authorities — to  whose  works  I  must 
refer  the  reader  for  such  proofs — should  he  seek  them.  But  I 
wish  it  to  Ije  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  I  am  not,  in  this 
section  of  my  book,  attempting  anything  more  than  a  staiemeTit 
of  the  case — without  bringing  forward  the  facta  that  would 
prove  the  correctness  of  these  theories. 
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But,  it  may  be  urgetl,  what  proofs  have  you  to  show  that 
your  th<eory  is  correct,  any  more  thaix  the  generally  accepted 
theories  are  correct?  To  this  I  reply:  I  think  it  correct  for  two 
reasons.  First,  because  the  explanation  is  more  logical;  more 
common  sense;  more  philosophical;  more  explanatory;  and, 
for  all  open-minded  persons,  carries  an  intuitive  stmse  of  its 
own  correctness.  The  mere  fact  that  it  includes  and  explains 
a  large  masa  of  facts  hitherto  unclassified,  unexplained  and 
inexplicable — should  force  its  acceptance  for  these  reasons 
alone.  The  Copernican  system  of  astronomy  replaced  the 
Ptolemaic  theory,  in  all  thinking  men'a  minds,  for  precisely  the 
same  reason  and  for  none  other;  not  that  it  had— ^>r  could  have 
— any  experimental  facts  in  its  support,  at  that  time,  but  because 
it  explained,  in  a  simple  manner,  what  otherwise  required  a 
very  complicated  and  not  altogether  complete  hy[X)thesis  to 
explain  the  observed  facts.  And  precisely  the  same  rule  applies 
here^  it  seems  to  me.  Second,  because  we  have  actual  experi- 
mental evidence  and  facts  to  show  that  disease — treated  upon 
this  system,  and  according  to  th'ise  theories — actually  is  cured 
more  rapidly,  effectually  and  permanently  and  in  a  greater  per- 
centage of  cases  than  under  any  other  systeni  whatever.  Sta- 
tistics returned  from  various  hygienic  Institutes,  health  homea^ 
etc.,  prove  this  so  conclusively  that  it  would  be  useless  to  argue 
the  point  further.  A  system  which  is  sound  in  its  philosophy, 
and  certain  in  its  practice  should  need  no  defense  from  any 
source—other  than  its  own  innate,  and  obvious  correctness. 

Ab  a  proof  that  the  facts  and  arguments  advanced  in  this 
book  are  correct,  I  shall  adduce  one  or  two  statements  from  the 
writings  of  those  men  who  have  treated  their  patients  on  these 
lines,  in  hygienic  hospitals^  and  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
note  and  compare  the  results.    Dr.  R.  T,  Trail,'  e.g,,  says: 

"It  is  now  more  than  fifteen  years  since  I  prescribed  a  particle 
of  stimulus  of  any  kind,  and  although  I  have  treated  hundreds  of 
cases  of  all  the  febrile  diseases  incident  to  New  York  and  its 
vicinity,  including  nieaslen,  scarlatina,  erysipelas,  small-pox,  re- 
mittent typhus,  typhoid,  congeptlve  and  .ihip-fevers,  pneumonia, 
Influenza,  diphtheria,  child-bed  fever,  dysentery,  etc.,  etc.,  I  have 

1  "True  Tempeninca  Platform,"  p,  139. 
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Dot  lost  one.  And  this  statement  I  have  repeatedly  published 
ID  this  city,  where  the  facta  if  otherwise  than  as  I  represent,  can 
l>e  easily  ascertained." 

Again:* 

"We  have  not  yet  known  a  single  instance  of  death  under 
hydropathic  treatment,  although  the  experience  of  the  physicians 
of  our  school  has  been  most  extensive.  I  have  myself  treated 
many  hundreds  of  cases,  in  young  and.  old|  strong  and  feeble, 
without  losing  any." 

Saj*s  Doctor  Dunlop:' 

"Of  the  7,500  patienta  who  visited  Grafenburg  (a  Nature-cure  . 
resort)  up  to  1841.  or  twenty  years,    ,     ,     ,     there  were  only 
thirty-nine  deaths.'** 

The  only  other  appeal  that  the  medical  man  can  make  is  to 
"experience,"  When  so  much  has  been  achieved  in  the  past, 
it  may  be  said,  how  can  it  be  that  so  much  of  the  presentKlay 
practice  is  fal&o?  But  to  this  it  may  be  replied  that  experience 
always  sliows  only  one  side  of  the  shield,  and  never  the  other. 

" Experience,"  says  Doctor  Trail:*  "  What  is  experience?  It 
is  merely  the  record  of  what  has  happened.  It  only  tells  what 
has  been  done,  not  what  should  be." 

It  does  not  prove  to  us  what  results  might  have  been  obtained 
if  other,  and  better,  methods  had  been  pursued.  That  remains 
for  the  future  to  demonstrate;  meanwhile,  ki  view  of  the  many 
and  terrible  blunders  that  have  been  made  in  the  past,  perhaps 
it  would  be  as  well  for  the  medical  man  not  to  insist  too  much 
on  what  past  experience  has  shown — lest  the  showing  be  other 
than  they  expect  I 

Iff  now,  it  be  granted  that  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
"cure"  a  disease  is  by  assisting  Nature;  the  question  naturally 
aiisca:  How  can  we  best  assist  her?  Tliis  is  a  simple  question, 
simply  put.  We  must  now  endeavor  to  find  an  answer  to  that 
question. 

■  "  Dificiueft  of  the  Throat  and  Luapa,"  p.  37. 
»"  I-hitosonhy  of  Ihe  Biifh,"  p.  207. 

*  See  als^i  Jwinw  C".  Jocksnn:      How  to  Nurse  the  Sick,"  p.  4, 

*  "True  Healing  Art,"  p.  71. 
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or  course  the  correct  and  full  sinswer  would  be  an  immediate 

solution  of  our  probkna — of  the  much-vexed  problem  of  the 
treatment  of  the  sick.  This  book  endeavors  to  answer  the 
question  in  a  decided  and  final  manner;  but  for  the  reasons  and 
arguments  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  text  of  the  book  itself. 
Meanwhile,  let  mc  draw  attention  to  one  or  two  fundamental 
principles  which  must  ever  be  kept  in  mind,  m  considering  these 
questions. 

How  can  we  best  assist  Nature?  The  most  obvious  answer  to 
that  question  would  be,  by  natural — not  unnatural — means. 
It  may  be  stated  definitely  that,  so  far  as  a  healthy  bodily  organ- 
ism is  concerned,  all  that  is  natural  is  beneficial,  and  all  that  is 
unnatural  and  artificial  is  injurious.  This  position  I  beUeve  to 
be  impregnable— and  if  challenged,  as  it  has  been — puts  the 
person  so  challenging  it  in  the  position  of  one  asserting  that 
life  is  not  adapted  to  its  environment,  as  modern  evolution 
teaches,  and  so  crosses  the  full  tide  of  modern  scientific  thought, 
in  that  particular.  Further,  this  can  be  shown  to  be  true  in 
every  case,  even  where  it  apparently  does  not  hold  good.  A 
fuller  understanding  of  the  nature  of  disease  would  very  soon 
prove  to  us  that  even  here  this  statement  is  true.  In  regaining 
health,  man  needs  healthful,  not  injurious  tilings.  All  those 
things  which  are  in  themselves  healthful^  those  influences  and 
factors  which  keep  the  body  in  health— are,  ceteris  parihuSf  those 
which  will  restore  it  to  health,  when  diseased.  This  is  a  truth 
of  fundamental  importance.  Yet,  according  to  the  prevaiting 
ideas,  it  is  anything  but  the  truth!  Hygienic  physicians  have 
been  pointing  out  this  common-sense  aspect  of  the  problem  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years,  but  it  has  not  even  yet  gained  gen- 
eral acceptance!    So  great  is  the  force  of  example  and  precept! 

Thus:  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  the  hygienic 
system  of  medication  is  based,  is  this:  The  laws  of  health,  the 
laws  of  its  preservation,  and  the  laws  which,  when  followed, 
enable  the  organism  to  maintain  its  health,  are  unalteraljle  and 
unchangeable.  All  disease  is  the  result  of  transgression  of  these 
lawsj  and  the  result  of  disobeying  one  or  more  of  them — con- 
sciously or  unconsciously.  The  only  way  in  which  health  can 
be  maintained,  therefore,  is  to  conform  to  these  laws  in  every 
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respect,  fmd  when  health  is  lost,  e^s  the  result  of  their  trans- 
gression, the  only  way  in  which  it  can  possibly  be  regained,  is  by 
ceasing  to  transgress,  and  by  again  conforming  to  tha-w  laws; 
and  in  this  manner,  only,  is  the  return  of  health  rendered,  possi- 
ble. All  other  ways  ot  gaining  it  are  illusory,  and,  when  viewed 
in  a  rational  hght,  obviously  impossible.  It  follows  from  this, 
moreover,  as  a  natural  consequent,  that  the  laws  of  health 
govern  the  well  and  sick  equally;  that  those  practices  which 
are  good  for  the  well  are  ef|ually  good  for  the  sick.  What  is 
good  for  the  well  man  is  equally  good  for  the  sick  man  and  -per 
conlTa,  what  is  injurious  and  hurtful  to  the  well  man,  must,  of 
necessity,  be  equally  hurtful  and  injurious  to  the  sick  man. 

These  simple  truths  contain  all  that  need  really  be  known  of 
the  theory  of  disease;  and  upon  them  the  whole  hygienie  system 
of  disease,  and  its  cure,  is  baaed.  Yet,  self-evident,  and  pal- 
pable, and  common  sense,  as  they  appear,  the  whole  of  present- 
day  medical  science  is  founded  upon  exactly  opposite  and  con- 
trary principles!  The  assumption  that  the  medical  world  goes 
upon  is  that — what  is  good  for  the  well  man,  is  noi  good  for  the 
fdckl  and  that  what  is  good  for  the  sick  man  is  certainly  injuri- 
ous and  hurtful  to  the  man  in  healthl  and  upon  this  absurd  and 
utterly  false  idea  is  reared  the  whole  fabric,  the  whole  "science" 
of  drug  medication.  That  drugs  (admittedly  poisons),  are 
detrimental  to  the  health  erf  the  normal  man  is  too  obvious  to 
deny;  yet  the  idea  prevails  that  these  injurious  substances, 
these  poisons,  are,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  actually  bene- 
ficial to  the  man  diseased !  Of  course  this  idea  is  based  upon  the 
false  notion  that  diseases  are  things,  and  can  be  attacked,  sub- 
dued, or  driven  out  by  the  medicines  administered.  This  is,  of 
course,  merely  a  relic  of  mediffival  superstition,  which  pictured 
demons,  devils,  etc.,  as  the  causes  of  the  various  diseases,  and 
the  rites,  ceremonies,  etc.,  were  the  various  means  employed  to 
expel  these  demons.  But  once  realize  that  the  disease  is  itsdf 
the  process  of  purification,  the  process  of  "getting  well,"  and  the 
absurdity  of  the  generally  accepted  theories  on  the  subject 
become  manifest,  {v.  pp.  21-22  "Drugs".)  The  only  way  in  which 
we  ran  possibly  assist  the  organism  in  its  process  of  self -purifica- 
tion, is  by  supplying  the  niost  healthful  physiologic  conditions 
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{XMBible.  As  Doctor  Trail  so  justly  remarked :  "  the  body  wants 
healthful,  not  injurious  thioga,"  and  injurious  thin^,  I  may 
point  out,  are  always  equally  injurious  at  all  times,  anil  under 
ftU  ciix:uinstanct«,  while  the  healthful  influences  are  invariable 
Md  easily  recognized.  And  since  the  hygiemc  &yst*m  is  based 
upon  the  simple  laws  of  Nature,  they  must  forever  remain  un- 
ctianged,  unalterable,  and  equally  eificacious — so  long,  at  least, 
as  the  laws  themselves  remain  unchanged. 

The  great  laws  of  hygiene  are  nnvcr  "out  of  date;"  its  prin- 
ciples are  tlie  same,  and  as  true  as  when  they  were  first  pro- 
pounded twenty-five  hundred  years  ago.  The  simple  advice 
given  by  every  true  hygienist  has  always  been  the  same,  smce 
they  understand  the  laws  of  nature,  and  work  with,  and  not 
against  them.  Air,  light,  rest,  exercise,  bathing,  proper  diet — 
the  understanding  and  right  application  of  these  factors  con- 
stitute all  that  is  required  for  a  successful  cure  (now,  as  it  did 
a  thousand  years  ago),  simply  because  these  are  the  true,  natural 
and  only  real  curative  agencies  in  the  universe,  set  there  by 
Nature,  whose  laws  are  unchangeable.  Yet  how  has  medical 
treatment  varied  in  that  time!  Scores,  hundreds  of  methods 
— of  whole  systems — have  been  devised;  schools  have  arisen, 
flourished  anil  sunk  into  oblivion;  the  medical  practice  of  to-day 
differs  hopeio!*siy  from  the  practice  of  only  a  generation  ago,' 
and  it  is  surely  no  vain  supposition  that  the  treatment  of  to-day 
will  be  looked  upon  as  crude — even  barbarous— in  the  years 
that  are  to  come.  And,  throughout  all  this  change,  this  cl&sh 
of  opinion,  the  hygienic  school  has  stood  unshaken;  its  prin- 
ciples have  been  the  same,  and  its  practice  equally  efficacious 
throughout.  And  to-day  it  is  receiving  the  indorsement  of 
more  brilUaut  thinkers  than  ever  before.  It  is  becoming  recog- 
nized— "respectablt."  Surely  this  fact  in  itself,  should  prove 
the  correctness  of  the  hygienic  theory  of  disease;  that  this 
method  is  Nature's  own;  and  that,  by  following  it,  we  are  led 
only  to  that  which  is  correct  and  true. 

And  following,  as  &  practical  conclusion  from  the  above,  is 
the  iTOLmen-sely  important  consideration,  that  the  hygienic  sys- 

'  II  is  ucknowledgcd  that  praclically  nothinj^  wa»  known  of  the  real  laws 
of  di8e&w  and  i(«  cure,  even  forty  yeuisagol  ("N«w  CoDceptiauaia  Science," 
by  Carl  Snyder,  p.  28T.) 
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tcm  presents  this  greal  advantage.  No  matter  what  the  disease 
may  be,  we  can,  in  every  case,  conimeiace  treatment  instantlif, 
and  without  waiting  to  see  what  forni  the  disease  will  ulti- 
mately taJte.  No  matter  what  the  symptoms  may  be ;  no  matter 
what  disease  will  ultimately  appear;  the  treatment  adopted  in 
each  case  will  and  must  be  practically  identical,  for  the  reason 
that  we  know  that,  whatever  the  disease,  whatever  the  symp- 
toms, they  are,  in  euery  case,  due  to  the  one  ultimate  cause,  and 
require  practically  identical  treatment;  and  this  treatment 
must  be  equally  beneficial  for  all  the  so-called  diseases.  We 
should,  in  every  case,  be  removing  the  cause  of  the  disease  noted 
by  thus  striking  at  its  root.  We  should  not  have  to  wait  for  the 
symptoms  to  develop  before  knowing  what  to  prescribe;  "yes, 
wait  and  wait,"  as  Kuhne  said:'  "until  disease  and  the  decom- 
position of  the  juices  are  so  far  advanced,  as  to  render  real  aid, 
in  most  cases,  impossible." 

Ajid  what  a  relief  that  would  be!  No  matter  what  the  disease 
may  ultimately  prove  to  be,  no  matter  what  form  it  assumes — 
to  feel  that  we  have,  in  fasting,  and  kindred  hygienic  agencies, 
an  absolute,  safe  and  certain  cure  in  every  single  instance!  It 
would  surely  be  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  such  a 
conclusion — of  such  knowledge.  Yet  such  is  what  the  hygienic 
plan  of  medication  offersl 

Now,  if  we  grant  the  validity  of  the  above  argument  and  the 
conchidons  drawn  therefrom,  the  next  question  ia:  What  are 
natural  means?  Granting  that  these  measures  are  the  only  ones 
to  be  pursued,  how  are  we  to  ascertain  what  rules  these  are? 

In  answer  to  this,  I  would  reply:  Turn  to  first  principles; 
revert  to  Nature;  look  to  the  animals— wild,  preferably— who 
live  nearer  to  nature  than  does  man,  and  see  what  animals  do 
under  such  circumstances.  In  following  them,  we  cannot  go 
far  wrong;  and  were  we  implicitly  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
Nature,  there  would  be  but  little  sickneaa  in  the  world,  and 
that  little  easily  and  rapidly  cured. 

Now,  what  do  aiiinialH  do  when  they  are  diseased?  If  we 
observe  them  closely,  we  notice  that  they  rest  and  sleep  an 
unusual  amount;    that  they  drink  a  far  greater  quantity  of 

'  "Am  I  WeU  or  Sick?  "    p.  30. 
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water  than  they  usu^y  do ;  and  that,  in  all  cases  of  real  sicknera, 
they  ioially  abstain  from,  all  food.  This  is  invariably  the  case. 
There  are  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  they  are  such 
ordy.  Thus  dogs,  e.g.,  eat  grass,  sometimes,  when  ill,  and  do 
not  fast  altogether.  But  to  this  I  would  reply  (1)  that  dogs  are 
domestic  aninials^hence  more  or  less  perverted — so  far  as  their 
instinct  is  concerned ;  only  in  mid  animals  is  this  preserved  in  a 
perfect  condition — and  we  should  accordingly  study  wild  ani- 
mals if  we  are  to  base  our  conclusions  no  observations  made  on 
the  anima]  world;  as  Dr.  J.  H.  Rausse  pointed  out,  in  answer 
to  the  objection  that  dogs  eat  medicinal  herbs,  when  ill; 

"This  fact  has  not  been  proved;  grass,  which  dogs  sometimes 
eat,  is  no  medicine.  Even  if  the  fact  had  been  proved,  it  would 
not  be  favorable  but  unfavorable  to  the  medical  method  of  healing. 
For  our  principal  objection  to  the  latter  is  that  medicine  is  anti- 
jjathetic  to  human  inBtinpt,  wliich  has  even  a  horror  of  it.  If 
aniraals  seek  medical  herbs,  they  instinctively  want  them,  ho 
detests  them."' 

Agwn,  dogs  only  eat  grass  when  they  are  slightly  sick— "out 
of  sorts,"  as  we  say,  and  possibly  need  the  salts  and  other  ele- 
ments the  grass  contains,  in  order  to  restore  them  to  health. 
When  seriously  diseased,  however,  the  dog  will  invariably  fast, 
completely.  A  very  good  example  of  this  is  Dr.  Felix  Oswald's 
dog,  a  little  dachshund,  which  fasted  twenty-six  days  in  order 
to  cure  himself  from  the  effects  of  a  fall,  which  had  broken 
several  of  hie  ribs,  and  inflicted  severe  internal  injuries.  The 
dog  recovered  perfectly,  nevertheless — though  it  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  if  he  would  have  done  so  had  he  been  artificially  fed, 
and  otherwise  treated  according  to  the  latest  medical  and 
scientific  knowledge.  Lives  more  valuable  than  that  of  this 
dog  have  been  sacrificed  by  premature  feeding,  as  we  well 
remember. 

Instinct,  therefore,  knows  when  there  is  no  need  for  food — 

no  power  to  digest  it,  and  hence  no  craving  is  experienced  for 

it.     Hunger  is  abolished.    We  notice  this,  more  especially,  in 

cases  of  colds,  and  kindred  affections,  where  the  sense  of  smell 

•"Health  and  the  VariouB  Methods  of  Cure,"  p.  96, 
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— and  consequently  of  taste — ^is  almost  or  quite  abolished;  but 
in  all  cases  this  lack  of  appetite  is  experienced,  if  we  but  knew 
it.  (!'.  p.  551.)  Here  is  the  operation  of  instinct^lhe  guidance 
of  NatLire — ^and  this  guidance  may  be  safely  followed  so  long  as 
the  appetite  is  not  present.  Hunger  wiU  dictate  when  food  is 
needed  (p.  555),  and^  until  that  signal  is  received,  none  should 
be  eaten.    Only  benefit  will  result  from  such  abstinence. 

A  total  abstinence  from  all  food,  when  dLseaeed,  is,  therefore^ 
one  of  our  primary  and  most  powerful  instincts.  The  fact  that 
this  instinct  is  right,  and  that  the  theory  of  fasting  is  supported 
by  facta  and  logic  irrefutable,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  in  the 
succeeding  book. 

To  summarize:  It  will  be  seen  that  if  this  theory  of  disease 
— its  nature  and  cure — ^be  correct  (and  T  hereby  challenge  anyone 
to  successfully  disprove  it);  if  there  be  a  "unity  and  oneness" 
of  all  disease,  all  originating  in  one  common  cause,  the  different 
diseaseSj  so-called,  being  but  the  varying  faces,  aspects,  or 
mod^  of  expression,  of  this  primary  disease;  and  if  the  cause 
of  this  primaiy  disease  be  due  (apart  from  mental  influences 
and  mechanical  injuries),  to  an  undue  retention,  within  the 
system,  of  effete,  excrementous  material,  and  the  diaeaso  itself 
merely  the  active  process  of  expulsion  of  this  material;  if  all 
this  be  true^  we  can  readily  perceive  that  there  is  but  one  method 
of  cure — to  remove  the  cause;  to  expel  from  the  system  this 
overload  of  superfluous  intpuritiea — the  "bad  stuff"  of  Seb. 
Kncipp,  which  is  thus  equally  the  cause  of  all  disease.  The  old 
water  curists  recognized  this  truth,  and  all  their  efforts  were 
directed  into  this  one  channel,  the  results  bdng,  an  wc  know, 
that  they  constantly  made  the  most  marvelous  cures — in  cases, 
toOf  which  had  been  given  up  by  the  "regular"  physicians  as 
incurable. 

Now  there  are,  nonnally,  but  two  ways  in  which  this  impure 
material  can  enter  the  system — through  the  lungs,  by  breathing 
impure  air;  or  tlu-ough  the  stomach,  in  swallowing  improper 
food  and  drink.  In  no  other  way  are  impurities  (normally) 
ever  introduced  into  the  circulation— and  so  into  the  system.' 


'  I  have  purposely  omitted  mention  of  the  possibility  of  intrcxluicing  foreign 
Bubalani^efl  by  purposive,  or  volunrn-ry  inoruLation,  or  through  woimds.  «tc. 
I  hove  also — Id  order  to  eimplify  and  clarify  the  statainent — omitted  to  men- 
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And  there  is  only  one  method  by  which  this  material  may" 
expelled — through  the  eUiTiinating  or  depurating  organs,     Bjr 
balancing  and  regulating  the  efforts  of  these  organs,  and  bj| 
keeping  them  at  work  constantly— their  functions  stimulated 
to  the  highest  degree — in  this  way  and  in  this  way  only  can  wc 
ever  hope  to  cure  disease— by  removing  the  causes  of  the  diaes 
A  treatment  devoted  to  any  other  end,  for  any  other  purpos 
is  purely  wasted  effort,  and  will  in  nowise  assist  in  effecting  a" 
true  cure — even  if  it  does  no  actual  harm, 

And  we  can  readily  see,  aJso,  the  means  for  the  prevenlion  of 
all  disease.  Cease  taking  impxu^  material  (solid,  liquid,  gaseous) 
into  the  system.  Breathe  pure  air  at  all  times — a  rule  simple 
enough  to  follow.  Drink  the  purest  of  water — also  simple 
enough.  Eat  only  the  purest  of  foods — ah!  now  we  encounter 
the  question  of  diet;  the  question,  i.e.,  of  the  quality  of  food 
eat-ca — as  distinct  from  the  question  of  its  quantity.  As  the 
latter  question  is  the  one  that  is  dealt  with  throughout  the 
remainder  of  this  book,  1  must  break  off,  just  here,  to  consider, 
briefly,  this  question  of  quality — returning  to  that  of  quantit; 
in  the  succeeding  chapters. 


^ 


tion  that  poisong  ftre  frequently  generated  within  (he  system  through  bad  ^ 
food   combinstioDQ;  also  the  question  of  beivdity,  aa  tnis  is  disciusevd 
pp.  150-1. 
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QUALITT — THE  QUESTION   OF    DIET 

"And  God  -sfli'd,  Behold,  I  have  given  you  every  herb  bmrijig 
seed,  which  ii  upon  (he  jace  of  all  the  earth,  and  every  tree,  in 
the  which  w  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed;  to  you  it  shall  be 
for  meat."—"  Genesis,"  I.  29. 

To  many  of  my  readers  it  wiU  doubtless  appear  something  of 
a  paradox — if  not  highly  amusing — for  me  to  devote  a  whole 
chapter  to  the  subject  of  diet,  when  I  am,  throughout  this  book 
advocating  no  diet  at  alll  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  all 
fasts  of  however  long  duration  mu.st  terminate  some  time  or 
other;  and  from  that  time  on,  eating  will  be  resumed  regularly. 
Further,  many  persons  who,  either  from  business  or  social 
engagements,  or  through  lack  of  complete  faith  in  the  system 
advocated,  cannot  or  will  not  enter  upon  a  complete  and  pro- 
tracted fast,  may  yet  be  persuaded  to  take  a  series  of  short 
fasts,  alternated  by  days  of  light  eating.  On  all  such  occasiona, 
food  is,  of  course,  required — as  throughout  the  regular  course  of 
life  it  is  recjuircd.  Only  in  diseased  conditions  h  food  harmfulj 
it  must  be  remembered;  constant  deprivation  or  semi-starva- 
tion while  in  health  I  deprecate  and  disbelieve  in  as  heartily  as 
the  most  adverse  critic  could  possibly  wish.  Such  being  the 
case,  then,  the  question  before  us  is  this:  Given  a  fairly  healthy 
organism  which  is  capable  of  assimilating  and  utilizing  food  to 
advantage,  and  granting  that  the  food  supplied  Is  thoroughly 
masticatwi,  and  is  not  ingested  in  too  great  quantities,  granting 
all  this,  what  is  the  best  kivd  of  food  to  supply  such  an  organism, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  it?  In  other  words, 
what,  ceteris  paribus,  is  the  best  food  to  allow  the  convalescent 
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iind  the  heaitby,  since  there  must  be  some  choice  in  the  materials 
allowod — all  foods  most  obviously  not  being  equally  wholesome? 

Doctor  Dewey,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  Mr.  Fletcherj  and 
othera  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  of  small  matter,  provided 
that  the  quantity  is  siifficiontly  reduced  and  mastication  suffi- 
ciently practiced.  To  a  certain  extent  thia  plea  is,  of  course^ 
feasible;  but  I  think  that  even  better  results  would  follow  the 
adoption  of  a  more  natural  diet,  eaten  subject  to  the  same 
rules.  To  put  it  squarely,  my  contention  is  thisi  Some  foods 
must  be  more  healthful  and  more  nonnal  than  others;  further, 
many  foods  are  known  to  be  injurious  (not  to  mention  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  nutritious)  in  however  small  quantities  they 
may  be  taken.  Again,  many  foods  may  be  considered  more  or 
less  natural  and  beneficial  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stancea  (when  eating  is  advisable  at  all),  while  other  foods  are 
unnatural  and  detrimental  to  the  organism  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances—the  degree  of  harm  depending  upon 
the  amount  ingestedi  the  more  food  eaten,  the  greater  the 
harm. 

Let  me  make  my  meaning  a  little  clearer  by  means  of  ex- 
amples. It  would  hardly  be  questioned,  I  suppose,  that  rattle- 
snake viruB,  e.g.,  is  harmful  and  detrimental  in  every  case,  under 
every  conceivable  condition.  Conversely,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  a  slice  of  bread  made  from  whole  wheat  flour  is  good  food, 
wholesome  and  nutritious,  in  all  conditions,  under  all  circum- 
stances (where  eating  is  advisable  at  all). 

Similarly,  I  conceive  every  article  of  diet  must  be  more  or  less 
healthful  or  more  or  leas  injurious;  and  philosophy,  reason  and 
experience  should  determine  for  us  to  what  extent  which  is 
which.  This  being  bo,  only  those  foods  which  have  been  proved 
the  most  wholesome  should  be  eaten  if  health  and  strength  arc 
to  be  retained,  since  the  fact  that  the  body  can  assimilate  and 
utilize  and,  without  any  apparent  ill  effects,  eliminate  certain 
food  stuffs  not  so  healthful  (or  even  grossly  unhealthful)  merely 
proves  that  the  system  can  wilJistaTid  the  bad  effects  of  these 
latter  foods,  and  by  no  means  proves  that  a  higher  degree  of 
health,  strength  and  vitality  would  not  have  been  present  if  the 
more  normal  foods  had  been  eaten — and  in  that  case  such  energy 
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as  had  been  utilized  in  overcoming  and  expelling  the  unhealthful 
food  material,  could  have  been  utilized  to  better  advantage 
elsewhere  in  nmintaining  the  structural  integrity. 

Further,  I  am  convinced  that  what  ia  good  and  healtliful  food 
for  one  person  is  neceasaiily  good  and  healthful  for  another. 
The  same  joods  are  alike  detriTnental  or  beneficial  jar  all.  Only 
the  erroneous  beliefs  and  false  teachings  of  the  medical  fraternity 
prevent  ua  from  perceiving  the  complete  rationality  of  this 
statement.  They  have  invariably  and  steadfastly  maintained 
that  what  is  good  and  wholesome  food  for  one  ia  not  necessarily 
good  and  wholeaome  food  for  another;  that  the  individual 
idiosyncraciea  differentiating  the  organism  of  one  from  the 
organism  of  another  are  complete  and  absolute  enough  to  justify 
the  aaaumption  that  food  may  be  beneficial  to  one  person^ 
harmful  to  another.  In  short,  they  propound  and  defend  what 
Doctor  Page  ao  cleverty  called  "the  most  foolish  of  all  aphor- 
isms"— -viZr,  "one  man's  meat,  another's  poison."  As  generally 
understood,  this  sentence  is,  I  am  convinced,  one  of  the  most 
erroneous,  and  harmfully  erroneous,  sentences  in  the  English 
language.  As  generally  accepted,  it  enunciates  a  false  doctrine, 
supports  a  false  philosophy,  and  is  illogical  and  erroneous 
throughout.  Its  harmful  effects  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
I  shall  now  attempt  to  justify  these  somewhat  sweeping  charges, 
and  to  prove  the  correctness  of  my  position. 

It  must  be  noticed,  then,  that,  with  the  single  exception  of 
man,  every  class  of  animal  feeds  upon  its  own  particular  and 
CHpecial  kind  of  food.  All  dogs,  for  example,  eat  practically  the 
same  food,  and  about  the  same  amount  of  it  {when  in  health — 
they  fast  when  ill]),  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 
When  a  dog  is  fed  upon  milk,  meat  and  biscuit  in  csertain  amounts 
wlien  living  in  England,  we  do  not  think  of  modifying  his  diet 
to  any  appreciable  degree  should  we  take  him  with  us  to  America 
or  to  the  Tropics.  The  diet  might,  in  the  latter  case,  be  some- 
what lessened,  but  that  would  affect  its  bulk  only,  not  mate- 
rially affecting  the  quality  of  the  food  supplied.  Again,  we 
should  Ix.'  surprised  to  find  dogs  fed  upon  altogether  different 
substances  in  any  portion  of  the  glolje  to  which  we  might  travel; 
if,  e.g.,  they  were  fed  upon  turnips,  oysters,  mince  pie,  hay,  and 
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sauerkraut! — yet  I  must  earnestly  insist  that  this  unholy  com- 
bination is  no  more  bad  and  unnatural  than  some  that  sup- 
posedly "civilized"  men  and  women  take  into  their  glomachs  iu 
the  couree  of  twenty-four  hoursi  To  be  surcj  there  might  bo 
modifications  or  silterations  in  the  diet,  but  the  changes  would 
not  be  of  kind,  merely  of  degree,  and  we  should  feel,  doubtless, 
that  these  dogs,  having  their  diet  altered  to  an  altogether  difTer- 
ent  kind,  live  under  such  abnormal  and  altered  conditions 
rather  in  spite  of  than  on  accauni  oj  their  newly  acquired  r<5gime, 
and  would  be  inclined  to  feel  that  the  same  dogs  might  be 
infinitely  more  healthy  and  live  longer  lives  on  their  more  normal 
diet,  Similarly,  with  every  other  species  of  animal;  each  genus 
has  its  proper  and  natural  food,  allotted  by  nature,  and  any 
attempts  to  depart  from  this  diet,  and  to  live  upon  other  and 
altogether  unnatural  food  must  of  necessity  weaken,  devitalize, 
and  eventually  destroy  the  organism  of  the  animal  so  attempting 
to  live  contrary  to  Nature's  unchanging  dietetic  laws. 

NoWf  if  this  be  true  of  every  other  species  of  animal,  it  must 
be  true  of  man  also.  Although  there  are  great  indi\idual 
differences  and  idiosyncrasies  that  must  be  allowed  for,  still  as 
Doctor  Page  pointed  out : ' 

"All  men  are  rudimenially  alike;  and  the  body  nf  each  human 
being  is  made  after  a  certain  pattern,  which  pattern  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  principles  which  apply  to  all  individuals." 

They  belong,  that  is^  to  the  same  genus,  and  consequently, 
their  food  must  be,  wUhin  certain  limUs,  alike  also.  There  is  a 
natural  Food  for  man,  as  there  is  for  any  other  animal,  and  any 
departure  from  this  diet  will,  and  must,  sooner  or  later,  show 
its(?lf  in  some  form  of  disease.  The  contrary  would  be  incon- 
ceivable. Were  it  possible,  it  would  mean  that  there  is  a  law 
in  Nature  that  can  be  broken  with  impunity  and  with  no  can- 
sequent  evil  effects.  Man  has  never  yet  discovered  such  a  law, 
and  it  never  will  b6  discovered — since  it  does  not  exist. 

My  main  contention,  then,  is  ttug.  With  man,  as  with  every 
other  animal,  a  standard  or  normal  food  exists  In  Nature,  and 
(witliin  certain  limits)  man  must  confine  hia  diet  to  this  food  if 

I  "How  to  Feed  the  Baby,"   by  C.  E.  Page,  M.D,,  p.  56. 
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health  is  to  be  maintained.  Any  aJjsolute  divergence  from  this 
system  of  diet,  such,  for  example,  as  the  continued  feeding  upon 
food  intended  for  another  class  of  animals  altogether,  will  inevi- 
tably result  in  disease  and  death.    Says  Doctor  Wait:' 

"Individuality  appeared  to  have  much  less  effect  upon  the 
digestion  than  might  he  expected." 

It  may  be  replied  to  all  this  that  practical  experience  has 
shown  us  that  the  same  foods  will  not  agree  with  eveiyone;  but 
that  it  is,  OD  the  contrary,  one  of  the  commonest  of  experiences 
to  observe  that  one  article  of  food  can  be  eaten  and  enjoyed  by 
one  person,  while  it  causes  grievous  indigestion  or  other  troubka 
in  another.  Or,  that  food  which  nourishes  one  person  and 
seenaa  to  agree  with  him  perfectly,  causes  a  rash,  diarrhoea,  or 
other  symptoms  in  another.  I  freely  admit  all  this,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  it  altera  or  affects  my  position  in  the  least.  It 
does  not  in  any  way  disprove  the  fundamental  principle  that 
the  human  race  should  feed  altogether  upon  its  normal  food. 
Wliat  it  does  prove  is  that,  in  their  present  physical  condition, 
they  are  unable  to  profitably  assimilate  and  digest  those  par- 
ticular food  stuffs.  It  does  not  by  any  means  show  that,  if 
these  persons  were  nonnal,  physiologically,  these  foods  would 
not  be  easily  and  profitably  digested — as  they  are  in  the  major- 
ity of  eases.  What  it  proves,  in  other  words,  is  that  the  system 
is,  in  such  cases,  in  an  abnormal  or  pathological  condition — 
perhaps  of  a  particular  chemical  composition— and  that  this 
abnormal  organism,  reacting  perforce  abnormally,  produces 
abnormal  results.  Doctor  Jackson,  in  fact,  went  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  problem  when  he  said:' 

"  ...  if  I  had  his  ultimate  good  in  view,  I  should  seek 
Co  change  the  state  of  his  stomach  thitt  he  might  eat  what  was  in 
itself  better  for  him,  rather  than  have  Ms  morbid  necessity  say 
what  he  should  be  compelled  to  eat." 

But  grantc-d  a  healthy  and  nonnal  organism,  and  logic  and 
experience  both  go  to  prove  that,  reacting  normally,  nonnal 

1 "  EKperttnents  on  the  Effect  of  Muscular  Work  upon  the  DiR^ibility  ol 
Food  and  the  MetuboliHii  of  NitroRen,"  by  Charlea  E.  Wait,  Ph.D.,  F,C.S., 


p.  36. 


» "The  Wbole  and  the  Hulled  Wheat."  by  James  C,  Jacteon,  M.D.,  p.  10, 
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conditions  would  follow;  in  which  case  the  normal  food  of  man 
is  easily  and  ix'^rfectly  digested  without  any  untoward  results, 
which  could  not  be  expected  and  actually  does  not  happen  in 
the  case  of  unnatural  food." 

Now,  if  it  be  granti'd  that  some  foods  are  nccessMirily  better 
for  us  than  others — a  Btatemunt  wliieh  wiU  hardly  be  challenged, 
I  fancy — the  next  question  to  be  decided  is,  what  t£  the  beat 
food  for  man?  From  the  forrgoing  reasoning,  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  state  definitely,  in  answer  to  this  question;  the  most 
natural. 

If,  then,  it  be  granted  that  the  most  natural  foods  would  be, 
ceteris  paribus,  the  tx*st,  the  tiuestion  then  arises,  in  turn;  WTiat 
is  the  moat  natural  food?  and,  in  attempting  to  answer  this,  we 
at  once  enter  one  of  the  most  bitterly  contested  battle  pounds 
in  the  history  of  medicine.  The  question,  whether  or  not  man 
is  naturally  a  vegetarian;  whether  or  not  meat  13  a  normal, 
wholesome  food;  whether,  in  short,  man  is  caj-nivorous,  herbiv- 
orous, gramnivorous,  frugivorous,  or  omnivorous  by  nature,  is 
one  of  the  most  Iwtly  disputed  points  in  the  history  of  medical 
science.  But  it  is  a  point  into  which  I  cannot  enter  here, 
interesting  as  the  discussion  of  this  question  might  be,  I  will 
only  say  that,  from  every  conceivable  standpoint  do  the  argu- 
ments for  vegetarianism  (or  fruitariani.'^m)  become  stronger  and 
stronger  the  more  they  are  examined  and  inquired  into,  and  the 
more  ephemeral  and  lacking  in  reason  do  tho«  become  which 
are  advanced  against  the  practice.  That  *'too  much  meat"  Ja 
now  consumed  is  generally  admitted;  but  that  man  can  do 
without  meat  altogether,  and  be  better,  healthier  and  stronger 
from  &  total  discontinuance  of  its  use — this  may  strike  my 
readers  as,  at  first  sight,  overstating  the  case.  Such  however, 
is  by  no  means  the  fact.  Meat  is  not  man's  natural  food,  since 
he  is  not  either  a  carnivorous  or  an  omnivorous  animal — what- 
ever the  physiologists  may  say.  Every  argument  drawn  from 
comparative  anatomy,  from  physiolo^,  from  chemistry,  from 

'  Oiir  infltJnctivD  taflles  hnve,  however,  become  vititited,  as  Docfor  WaJlaco 
p6tnlecl  our.  ("Bteletic  Ath'ii*,"  ett^.,p.  l),  difiqiifilifyine  them  Jis  our  piitdBs 
— thoujiEh  it  18  pmlwibly  (nie  aa  Mr  Miicfadden  ahiteid  ("PliyMffil  Trainin(c," 
p,  gil,  (hdt  we  niHy  "eiit  wriiit  we  like  beat"  1/  the  apjxliif/f'e  voj^na!.  This 
shoultl  be  curefullybfirhft  in  mind. 
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experifncc,  from  obaervation,  and,  when  rigHtly  used,  from 
rommon  sense,  as  well  as  tho  arguments  from  the  agricultural, 
the  hygienic,  the  ethical  and  humanitarian  standpoints — all 
agrcM?  in  pro\-ing  that  man  ia  not  a  meatr-eating  animal;  and 
that,  if  he  docs  indulge  in  this  praotiec,  it  is  to  his  own  detriment ; 
and,  in  fact,  he  keeps  well  in  spite  of,  not  on  account  of,  such 
an  unhealthfiil,  unnatural  and  abnormal  habits  Our  diacusaion 
on  p.  83-4,  relative  to  the  lower  animalsj  applies  also  to  man ; 
with  him  also  marked  deterioration  follows — must  follow — this 
radical  dci>arture  from  his  normal  diet.  He  can  never  be  as 
healthy  under  the  prevailing  "mixed"  diet  as  he  would  be  were 
he  to  follow  the  dictates  of  Nature,  and  to  live  upon  hia  natural 
food — fruits  and  nuts,  eaten  iu  their  uncooked,  primitive  form.' 
Every  element  the  system  needs  can  be  showDj  by  chemical 
analysis,  to  be  present  in  these  foods,  in  their  proper  proportion, 
while,  being  live  foods,  instead  of  mere  "dead  ashes"— which 
is  all  the  cooking  process  leaves — they  will  be  found  to  supply  a 
degree  of  vital  life  and  energy  which  no  cooked  foods  ever 
supplied,  or  could  supply.  It  is  man's  natui-al  diet,  and  should 
be  the  universal  one.' 

I  know  that  there  will  be  almost  innumerable  objections 
raised  to  this  advice,  on  very  many  grounds.  I  cannot  stop  to 
consider  these  here,  as  1  hope  to  do  so  at  length  in  a  further 
volume  on  vegetarian  diet  generally — in  which  I  shall  go  into 
the  quality  of  foods  in  the  same  manner  as  I  have  discussed 
the  quantity  in  the  present  book.  I  must,  however,  in  thia 
filacr,  answer  one  objeetion^the  one  moat  frequently  raised  to 
its  adoption— since  I  am  sure  it  will  occur  to  the  average  reader 


■  See  A  ppendix  E, 

'Says    Doctor    Holbrook    ("Ealing    for    Strength/' 


p.    8fl):     "Cooking 


d^trovM  life.  1  do  noi  f)4y  that  these  nrtides  shoiiLd  never  be  cooked,  but 
only  to.it  l.here  ia  loss  in  cooking  thenif  eapccialiv  if  we  can  eat  them  perfectly 
Tresb  and  lUivtr.     .  .     The  life  and   aoiiJ   of  fruita  are  lost  in  cookiiif;. 

IXw.'tor  Schlirkeyuen  also  sayn  ("Fruit  and  Breud,"  p.  U0>;  "l^'iiially — 
and  thii  is  ii  prriiic  that  phyaioIoj[^ta  have  hithtrto  quite  overlooked — the 
food  rmiat  contain  a  certain  tl^drical  \yUaiity,  Although  the  reid  oriRin  and 
nature  of  the  \'ita[  foK-e  is  not  yet  known,  we  bdieve  that  it  la  closKly  related 
to  ^lei'tridiy;  not  leas  so,  indeed,  than  to  hghl  and  hent.  .  .  .  The 
aanie  .xitalif  y  i*  st«rod  up  in  uncooked  plants  and  fruits,  but  is  greatly  impiiired 
by  .oil  oijr  nilirmrj'  prooesHeB."  Mr.  Christian  itrgue^  for  the  nae  of  uncooked 
foods  throuehmil  niabaok,  "('neofiked  Foods;"  l>.(Mor  Susanna  Ilndds  agrees 
with  the  m»in  cnnfenfionH  piil  forvvjiml  by  therw  authors;  while  Mr,  0((o 
rarrju^,  in  his  " Fcnindfttion  of  .■Vll  Reform"  (pp,  32-4),  etrongly  urges  the 
viUue  of  the  raw-food  diet,  as  opposed  to  cooked  foods. 
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at  once.  It  may  be  assE-rted — and  this  is  a  very  common,  and 
to  many  minds  a  ver>'  grave  objection— that  man,  having  lived 
so  many  ages  upon  the  cookt-d,  or  supposedly  unnatural  diet, 
is  now  more  adaptt-d  to  that  diet  than  to  his  original,  uncooked 
foods — and  that  an  attempted  return  to  such  a  diet  would  be 
attended  with  grave,  and  disastrous  conaequencea.  As  Doctor 
Goodfellow  remarked :  '■ 

"The  conditions  of  life  have  so  altered  that  tlie  natural  food  of 
our  ancestors  would  be  unnatural  now,  living  as  we  do  under 
Bueh  different  conditions," 


But  this  objection  is  completely  refuted  by  the  facta  in  the 
case,  which  arc  that  those  who  have  attempted  the  refonn  and 
to  return  to  original  and  natural  conditions,  so  far  as  their  diet 
ia  concerned,  have  done  so  easily  and  rapidly — with  notliing  but 
marked  benefit  to  thoniselves— physically  and  mentally.  As 
usual,  appeal  to  the  actual  facta  in  the  case  disproves  the  h  priori 
theories.  Again,  the  contention  is  disproved,  it  seems  to  me, 
by  the  fact  tliiat  no  analomical  dtange  whatei'er  has  taken  place 
in  man's  digestive  apparatus  since  the  moat  primeval  times.  If 
the  body  had  gradually  "grown  accustomed"  to  the  cooked 
and  unnatural  foods,  this,  surely,  could  never  be  the  case — 
Nature's  adaptive  capacity  being  far  too  great,  in  all  cases, 
where  such  adaption  is  really  necessary,  or  in  any  sense  "  nat- 
ural," The  system  has  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  become  adapted 
to  the  new  diet  at  all — nor  is  it  any  the  leas  detrimental  to  the 
organism  now  than  it  ever  was.  To  ai'gue  that  an  unhealthful 
thing  can  become  healthful — simply  because  repeated  genera- 
tions have  hved  in  that  manner,  and  in  spite  of  such  detrimental 
effects,  is  to  me,  frank  nonsense.  We  should  rather  suppose, 
&  pnoH,  that  the  effects  of  such  a  course  would  be  to  deteriorate 
the  systems  of  the  persons  so  living — which  ia  exactly  the  case. 
Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  a  little  more  clearly;  Suppoae 
that  a  family  had  always  been  brought  up  in  an  impure  atmos- 
phore^rarely  or  never  breathing  the  pure  atmosphere  in  ''God's 
out  of  doors."  Suppose  the  progeny  of  this  family  were  also 
reared  in  the  same  conditions — and  their  children  likewise,  and 
'  "Dietelic  Vulue  of  Bresicl,"   l<y  JoLn  OoodHlmv,  F.R,M,S.,  p,  I«6. 
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SO  on,  tor  a  number  of  generations.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
whal  should  we  expL'ct  to  find?  If  any  memlxTs  of  such  a 
family  exisUnl  at  all,  should  wc  not  expect  to  find  in  tlK-m  a 
deteriorat«l,  diseased  collection  of  individuals?  Most  assuredly 
we  should!  And  we  should  hardly  be  tempted  to  assert  that 
continued  subjection  to  this,  foul  air  had  in  any  way  rendered 
it  more  nomml  or  more  hcalthfuL  than  pure  outdoor  "natural" 
air.  Would  not  any  physician  assert  that  nothing  hut  good, 
and  inmiediate  good,  could  possibly  result  from  thf  transition 
of  sueh  a  person  from  the  foul  to  the  pure  atmospiiere?  Would 
he  be  temptetl  to  claim  that  any  number  of  generations,  living 
in  such  an  atmosphere  could  render  it  better  and  more  normal 
for  the  last  generation  than  for  the  first?' 

And  why  should  this  not  apply  also  to  food?  What  logical 
ground  is  there  for  assorting  that  the  law  applies  in  the  one 
case  and  not  in  the  other?  No  matter  how  many  generations 
have  lived  on  the  abnormal,  perverted  diet,  a  rt^tm'n  to  the 
original,  natural  diet  can  only  be  accompanied  by  gi"eat  and 
permanent  benefit  to  the  patient. 

All  that  is  required  to  prove  the  point  here  so  dogmatically 
stated  is  the  setting  aside  of  preconceptions  and  prejudices; 
and  a  few  weeks'  fair  trial  of  the  fruitarian  diet.  Once  given  a 
fair  trial  in  this  manner,  and  there  is  no  possible  doubt  as  to 
the  final  verdict.  Life  will  be  found  in  a  fullne.ss  hitherto  un- 
dreamed of — a  degree  of  vitabty  sustained,  of  which  the  experi- 
menter was  till  then  quite  un&wai-e;  an  added  zest  will  be  found 
in  lifL — in  short,  he  will  "add  life  to  his  years  and  year?  to  his 
life."  By  all  means  I  should  advise  the  patient,  who  L-^i  breaking 
his  fast — and  whose  appetite  may  then  be  considered  nonnal — 
to  adopt  this  fruitarian  diet,  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  at  least.  He 
will  find  that  it  Ls  all  that  is  here  claimed  for  it,  and  doubtless 
more.  Further,  it  will  render  him  practically  imnmne  from  all 
diseased  conditions  in  the  future! 


■  Extraordinary  fui  this  statement  mny  appear,  and  bo  nnr 
ED 'a  minds  on  inedic-a]  matters,  Ihdt  t(ii«  vtew  actually  ""» 


iicirverted  are  some 
_  rf(»  lieen  defended  I 
Thus,  IXwLwf  Stock! on-Houi;li.  in  liis  "Relutive  Influem.-".?  "f  City  and  Coun- 
try Life."  p.  10,  eaym  "The  rilizen  of  the  town  ia  fully  iLCflimated  to  its 
fttmo^bem,  but  cannot  spend  a  singlo  night  in  (he  coiintn/'  without  seiioua 
riHkoAife    ...     "I 
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FASTING  AS  A   MEANS  OF  CURE- — HIBTORIC  OCTLmE 


Having  now  studied  briefly  the  efTects  of  an  unnatural  diet  upon 
the  organianii — the  question  of  the  quality  of  the  food  ingested 
— we  must  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  main  theme  of 
this  book,  the  question  of  the  amount  of  food  ingested,  and  its 
effects  upon  the  organism  when  excessive;  the  question  of 
quafUity.  Here,  my  object  will  be  to  show  that  even  the  best 
of  food,  eaten  in  excess,  ia  the  cause  of  tlie  clogging  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  of  consequent  disease^ — the  more  unhealthful  and 
grosser  foods  being  naturally  quicker  and  more  certain  causes 
of  fouler  and  worse  diseases. 

What  is  commonly  known  as  a  "fast"  may,  perhaps,  be 
defined  aa  a  complete  abstinence  from  all  food  or  nourishment 
— liquid  or  solid — for  a  greater  or  lesser  period  of  time;  the  proc- 
ess of  abstaining  from  food,  for  whak'vcr  reason,  constituting 
'*a  fast,"  and  the  duration  of  such  abstinence  constitutes  its 
"length."  Of  course  we  all  fast  the  greater  portion  of  our  time. 
since  we  are,  in  a  Rcnse,  fa.sting  whenever  we  are  not  feeding, 
and  the  very  term  "breakfast"  is  supposed  t-o  imply  the  break- 
ing of  the  long  ( !)  term  of  fasting— since  the  meal  of  the  preced- 
ing evening.  But  we  do  not,  of  coiu-sc,  generally  associate  this 
idea  with  the  word  "fast;"  we  say  that  a  man  has  fasted  one 
day,  or  one  week,  or  one  month,  or  whatever  the  period  may 
have  been — or  even  that  he  has  been  "fasting  since  early  morn- 
ing" (whorea.'i  now  it  is  the  evening)  but  hardly  that  a  man  has 
been  fasting  for  two  hours!  From  all  of  which  we  may  con- 
elude  that,  generally  speaking,  a  man  is  understood  to  begin 
his  fa,st  unth  the  oniismm  of  the  ^Tst  meed.  Thenceforward,,  he 
may  be  considered  as  fasting,  until  nourislmtcnt  is  again  admin- 
istered. 
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Now  this  practice  of  fasting  ia  one  of  the  most  ancient  cus- 
toms of  which  wc  have  any  record.  More  than  two  thousand 
years  ago  the  fasting  cure  was  advocated  by  the  school  of  the 
natural  philosopher  Asclepiades,'  who  also  applied  the  water 
cure,  etc.  And  wc  know  that  Plutarch  said;  "Instead  of  using 
medicines,  rather  fast  a  day."  It  was  practiced  as  a  rule  in 
connection  with  religious  ceremonies,  and  bo  came  to  be  con- 
sidered an  inseparable  part  of  almost  all  such  observance,  and 
a  most  miportant  factor  in  any  religious  ceremony.  Thus,  we 
read  in  a  queer  old  book,  entitled  "Of  Good  Workes,  and  First 
of  Fasting"  (published  in  the  16th  century)  that  the  Church  of 
England  speaks  of  fasting,  and  erf  ita  treatment  by  the  Council 
of  Calderon,  as  follows ; 

"The  Fathers  assembled  there  *  ^  ^  decreed  in  that  Coun- 
cil that  every  person,  an  well  in  his  private  as  public  fast^  should 
continue  all  day  without  meat  and  drink,  till  the  evening  prayer. 
And  whosoever  did  eat  and  drink  before  the  evening  prayer  was 
ended  should  be  accounted  and  reputed  not  to  consider  the  purity 
of  his  fast.  The  canon  teaeheth  so  evidently  how  fasting  was 
used  in  the  primitive  Church,  an  by  words  that  cannot  be  more 
plainly  expressed." 

Here  then  we  see  that  fa-sting  was  considered  to  be  a  highly 
important  part  of  the  religious  ceremony,  and  of  spiritual  salva- 
tion; and  we  find  the  same  idea  expressed  throughout  the 
Scriptures  in  passages  too  numerous  to  mention:  see,  e.^,,  Neh, 
LX..  1;  Esther,  IV.,  3;  Judges,  XX.,  26;  I  Sam.  VII.,  6;  II 
Sam.,  XII.,  16;  Dan.,  X.,  2,3;  Jonah,  III.,  7;  Isa.  LVIII.,3-6; 
Matt.,  IV.,  2;  Matt.,  VI.,  16-18;  Matt.,  XVII.,  21;  Mark,  IX., 
29;  Acts,  X., 30;  Act!?,Xni.,3;  Acts,  XIV.,  23;  Acts, XXVII., 
9:  I  Cor.  VII.,  5;  etc. 

In  every  other  religion  likewise  do  we  observe  thia  practice 
followed;  the  Mohammedans,  the  Buddhii»ts,  the  Brahmins, 
and  many  —  if  not  all — others  have  their  periods  of  strict 
fasting.  The  saints  of  medisKval  tiine-s  set  groat  store  by  this 
method ;  Catholics  of  our  own  day  follow  it  more  or  less  strictly ; 
while  individual  cases  of  protractt'd  fasts  may  be  found  in  the 

'•'HouBehoid  Remedies,"  by  Felix  L.  Oswald,  M.D.,  p.  215. 
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history  of  any  nation  whatever.'  Again,  we  read  in  the  "Pere- 
grinatio  SUvis  (the  writer  is  describing  how  Lent  was  observMi 
in  Jeruisaleni,  when  she  was  there,  circa  386  a.d.)  ; 

"They  abstained  entirely  from  all  food  during  Lent,  except 
only  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  They  took  a  meal  about  mid- 
day on  Sunday,  and  after  that,  they  took  nothing  until  Saturday 
morning.     This  was  their  rule  through  Lent." 

Christians  need  hardly  be  reminded  that  Christ  himself  fasted 
forty  days.* 

Many  other  cases  might  be  cited,  were  it  necessary;  but,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  such  a  marshalling  of  historic  evidence 
is  not  at  all  necessary,  since  we  have  cases  of  similar  and  even 
of  considerably  longer  fasts  recorded  within  the  past  few  years; 
and,  indeed,  such  fasts  are  now  being  constantly  undertaken. 
Doctor  Tanner  aroused  the  whole  scientific  world  some  years 
ago  l>y  fasting  forty  and  again  forty-two  days,  on  two  separate 
occasions;  and,  though  charges  of  "fraud"  were,  of  course, 
circulated  at  the  time,  and  believed  in  by  many,  even  to  the 
present  day,  anyone  who  cares  to  take  the  pains  to  thoroughly 
inv&stigate  the  origin  of  such  stories,  and  to  read  the  current 
medical  and  other  accounts — contemporary  and  otherwise — 
as  I  have  done — will  find  that  there  is  absolutely  no  foundation 
whatever  for  these  stories,  and  that  Doctor  Tanner  was  never 
directly  accused  of  fraud  by  anyone  who  was  in  possession  of 

•See  Lowell:  "Occult  Japan,"  pp.  11-12,  116;  Howitt:  "History  of  the 
SupomatunLl;"    Mra,  Crowo;  "Nignt  Side  of  Nature,"  p,  4S1. 

'"Robert  de  Moleme  the  founder  of  the  Cistercian  brotherhood,  was 
overcorao  with  grief  on  ieaming  of  the  death  of  a  female  friend,  and  like 
Geuvral  Boul&nger,  reived  to  follow  her  to  the  Liuid  of  SimdeB.  BeinK 
averse  to  direct  euicidei,,  he  retired  to  the  mountain-lodge  of  a  relaiis'c,  and 
abstoin-ed  from  food  in  the  hope  ib&t  one  of  hia  freqiieiiit  fEtinliug  fits  would 
fade  into  the  aJecp  thiit  knows  no  wnkiag.  But  lindiRg;  himself  alive  »t  the 
end  of  (he  sevetUuih  day,  he  reconsidered  hia  rceolution  and  began  to  auspect 
a  mifaculous  iiilerpoaition  itt  Providence.  By  rcatiming  hia  meals,  in  naif 
ounce  installmente,  he  contrived  to  recover  from  the  condition  of  frightful 
emnciation,  and  in  the  supervisian  of  an  ever-inL^reasing  number  of  scattered 
monasferios,  led  an  active  life  for  the  next  fourteen  years. "  ("Fiisling, 
Hydropathy  and  Exereifie,"  p.  59.)  Said  LuigiComaro  ["The  Art  of  Living 
Long,  p.  147.):  "I  do  not  (enow  whether  Home  deaperato  desrcoa  of  abalin- 
cncewoulduot  have  the  sameeffect  upon  other  men,  as  they  had  upon  Atticua, 
who.  weary  of  htB  life  aa  well  as  his  physicians,  by  long  Eind  cruel  pama  of  a 
dropaical  pout,  and  despdiring  of  any  cvire,  resnh-ed  oy  decrees  to  atan-e 
hira^iclf  lo  dealh,  and  n-p.ni  so  faJ,  that  the  physicians  found  ho  had  ended 
hia  disen^e  ineteud  of  hie  lifeC" 
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the  facts  of  the  case.  Groat  as  was  the  prejudice  in  profes- 
sional eirclas ;  bitter  us  was  tho  feeling  at  the  tinie ;  no  direct 
charge  of  fraud — no  atom  of  proof  of  such— was  ever  forth- 
coming, for  the  good  and  sufficient  reason  that  no  such  proof 
existed.     But  wc  digress. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this:  These  cases  (particularly 
that  of  Christ's  fast — which  will  be  acceptedj  I  suppose,  by  most 
Christians),  though  they  may  be  accepted  ss  true — aa  isolated 
instances^  or  causes  that  have  actually  occurred — are,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  looked  upon  as  curiosities,  rathtT  than  as  actual,  vital 
facts,  by  the  majority  of  persons.  Christ's  forty  day  fast  is, 
for  them,  sufficiently  explained  by  his  supposedly  Divine  power. 
It  was,  in  short,  a  "miracle,"  which  would  bo  impossible  under 
any  ordinary  ctrcumstancea,  and  for  any  other  man.  Doctor 
Tamier's  case  and  the  few  other  "classical"  or  universally 
known  cases  are  looked  upon  as,  perhaps  real,  as  having  actually 
occurred,  but  as  purely  historical  eccentricities;  as  isolated  and 
extraordinary  facts  that  have  occurred  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  world's  history,  but  are  entirely  unrelated  to  the  gcnerfd 
order  of  events — 9pora<Uc  cases  that  have  occurred,  and  may 
possibly,  under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  occur  again; 
but  quite  impossible  under  ordinary  conditions — for  the  ordinary 
man.  The  cases  have  been  looked  upon  as  historical  "freaks," 
in  short;  not  as  cases  that  may  occur,  and  the  exact  duplicates 
of  which  are  occurring  (and  that  continually)  to-day;  in  our 
very  midst — and  which  the  reader  himself  mighty  perhaps, 
undertake,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  with  naught  but  distinct 
advantage.  The  general  view  is,  probably,  well  summet!  up 
by  the  Reverend  Puller,  when,  in  discussing  the  previously 
mentioned  cases  of  fasting  during  Lent  in  Jerusalem,  he  remarka 
that: 

"Such  fasting  is  certainly,  for  the  mass  of  English  people, 
impossible  now.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  great  difference  in  the 
power  of  fasting,  which  is  quite  indisputable,  must  be  taken  into 
account,  wJien  we  are  considering  how  to  apply  the  Apostolic 
rule  to  modem  circumstances."'' 


I  "Concerning  the  Fast  Before  Communion,"  p.  36. 
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Now  the  queation  I  raise  is  this:  Why  is  it  impossible  now7 
If  men  and  women  once  lived  for  these  extetkdcd  periods  without 
food  or  nutriment  of  any  kind,  why  may  they  not  do  so  to-day? 
(I  am  not  discussing  the  advantages  of  such  fastingf  be  it  ob- 
served, merely  its  possihUiiy.)  Is  there  any  evidence^physio- 
logical  or  other — to  prove — any  ground  for  supposing — that 
thpsc  individuals  were  especially  favored  of  Heaven,  or  especially 
eoiistructed  anatomically  or  vitally,  to  enable  them  to  undergo 
such  an  ordeal — better  than  any,  average,  person  to-day?  None 
whfltcvcrl  As  Doctor  Page  so  cleverly  remarked,  &  propos  of 
this  point:' 

"It  is  commonly  supposed  that  these  are  uncommon  men: 
they  are  uncommoa  only  in  poEFveasing  a  knowlerlf^  as  to  the 
power  of  the  living  organism  to  withstand  abstinence  from  food, 
and  in  having  the  courage  of  their  opinions." 

These  cases  are  not  neceasarily  "historic"  at  alV  and  are  not 
exclusively  so.  There  is  no  "miraculous"  clement  whatever 
surrounding  them;  and  the  average  man  of  to-day — auy  reader 
ot  this  book — could,  without  any  doubt,  live  for  a  period  of 
from  thirty  to  ninety  days,  without  partaking  of  any  food 
whatever — a  fact  which  I  shall  presently  endeavor  to  prove 
both  by  physiological  argument,  and  by  the  citation  of  actual, 
recent  cases  of  a  similar  character.    Says  Doctor  Holbrook:* 

"Fasting  is  no  cunning  trick  of  priestcraft,  but  the  most 
powerful  and  safest  of  all  medicines." 

I  fully  realize  that  this  statement  may  sound  strange — pei^ 
haps  absurd— yet  it  is  a  great  and  certain  truth,  as  we  shall 
presently  see. 

Granting,  then,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  it  is  posaihle 
for  man  to  thus  live  without  food  of  any  kind  for  this  length  of 
time,  the  question  arises;  what  will  be  the  results  of  such  a  pro- 
tracted abstinence?  Certain  physiologic  or  pathogogic  symp- 
toms must  necessarily  follow  any  such  abrupt  and  complete 
departiu-e  from  the  routine  of  our  daily  life.  Will  the  result  i5 
be  beneficial  or  otherwise?      Wliat  will  be  the  condition  of  the 

'  "The  Natural  Cure,"  p.  74. 
■"Eating  for  atnmgtb,  '  p,  96. 
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patient's  body?  of  hia  mind?  of  the  varioua  organs  and  tissues 
throughout  the  liody?  A  study  of  audi  syniptoma  should  at 
least  prove  interesting,  and  it  is  just  such  a  study  that  this 
book  essays  to  make.  Up  to  the  preseut  time,  there  has  been 
practically  no  book  publislied  that  deals  with  this  question  at 
any  length ;  in  no  book  has  there  betn  any  attempt  whatever 
to  study  and  record  the  phenomena  observable  in  fasting  pa- 
tients; to  note  the  conditions  of  the  pulse,  the  temperature,  the 
tongue,  its  effects  upon  the  various  bodily  organs— their  furiB- 
tions  and  distiu-banccs;  upon  the  mind,  and  the  senses;  no 
detailed  clinical  study  whatever  of  the  bodily  organism  while 
undergoing  a  fast.  I  have  searched  through  our  libraries,  and 
the  records  of  medical  literature,  in  vain ;  and  (with  the  exce]>- 
tion  of  Doctor  Dewey's  writings  in  America  and  Doctor  Rabag- 
liati's  in  England,  and  a  few  other  scattered  rcferenccsj  to  be 
referred  to  later)  I  have  found  nothing  on  "fasting"  from  the 
physiologist's  standpoint.  I  sincerely  hope  that  my  initial 
studies  will  stimulate  inquiry  along  this  highly  interesting — 
though  all  but  neglected — line  of  investigation  and  inquiry. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  my  obscrvatioas  of  the 
effects  of  fasting  have  been  almost  entirely  limited  to  its  effects 
Upon  the  diseased;  not  upon  those  who  voluntarily  impose  a 
Fast  upon  thcmst.'lvcs,  when  in  a  state  of  health.  Were  a  really 
healthy  person  to  commence  going  without  food,  and  contuuie 
this  course  for  a  number  of  days,  we  can  ea-sily  pictuj'e  the  result 
in  our  imaginations — a  starved  and  shrunken  body;  hollow, 
staring  eyes;  parched  and  shrunken  skin;  perhaps  a  wandering 
nund;  emaciation;  weakness;  and  a  ravenous,  uncontrollable 
appetite— these  are  a  few  of  the  many  symptoms  wo  can  imagine 
as  following  upon  this  outrage  u|X)n  Nature.  What  the  exact 
symptoms  would  be;  how  long  life  could  be  sustained  under 
the  circumstances;  these  are  questions  I  am  totally  unable  to 
answer — since  I  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  observing 
the  effects  of  starvation  ujwn  the  healthy  hcKly.  My  experience 
has  been  limited  to  those  who  were  ill— diseased ;  and  this  side 
of  the  question  I  have  studied  attentively  and  long;  in  the 
hope  that  I  might,  thereby,  add  something  of  permanent  interest 
to  the  scientific  literature  of  our  day,     I  have  closely  watched 
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many  cases  of  sick  persons  who  were  fasting,  and  this  book  3s 
largely  the  result  of  my  observations;  but  I  have  never  studied 
any  cases  of  real  etarmtion — since,  ag  I  shall  show  presently, 
fasting  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  siarvaivm.  This  is  a 
paradox  which  I  cannot  hope  to  make  clearafc  present,  but  merely 
ask  my  reader  to  bear  this  statement  in  mind^  and  remember 
that  my  observations  have  been  confined  to  the  effects  of  com- 
plete abstinence  from  all  food  in  cases  of  extreme  sickness;  in 
chronic  and  acute  disease. 

I  have  just  drawn  the  picture  of  the  effects  of  starvation  io 
the  case  of  the  well  person :  would  the  effects  of  fasting  be  the 
same  in  the  case  of  the  sick  man?  In  other  words,  would  the 
same  symptoms  appear  as  the  result  of  complete  abstinence 
from  foodj  in  such  cases,  as  result  when  we  withhold  food  from 
a  wc'U  man?  My  answer  to  this  ia  a  decided  No!  The  effects 
of  fasting,  in  such  cases,  are  very  different.  Now  we  should 
almost  expect  this  h  prioH,  since  the  effects  of  anything  would 
doubtless  be  different  in  healthy  and  in  diseased  bodies;  and, 
in  practice,  such  proves  to  be  the  case.  But  my  next  statement 
will  be  considered  far  less  obvious  when  I  make  the  assertion 
that,  so  far  from  weakening  the  patient,  and  rendering  him  less 
liable  to  make  a  safe  and  speedy  recovery,  I  am  positively  con- 
vinced that  this  simple  practice  of  omitting  the  daily  food  (for 
a  longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to  necessity  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  case)  will  invariably  and  necessarily  result 
in  an  increased  amount  of  bodily  vigor;  and  a  more  rapid,  easy 
and  effectual  recovery.  In  other  words,  I  ascribe  to  it,  as  will 
be  seetif  an  immense  cunUive  or  therapeutic  value. 

That  the  mere  omission  of  our  daily  food  should  be  such  an 
extensive  and  potent  factor  in  the  restoration  of  health  to  the 
sick,  willf  I  am  awarej  meet  with  anything  but  a  cordial  recepn 
tion  fronj  scientific  men^ — both  medical  and  lay.  "How  is  it 
possible,"  they  will  ask,  "that  this  should  be  the  case?  How 
can  such  a  airaple— such  an  absurdly  simple — remedy  be  pos- 
sessed of  such  tremendous  worth?  Besides,  it  is  quite  opposed 
to  everything  that  we  know  at  present  of  disease  and  its  treat- 
ment? Do  we  not  derive  oui  strength  and  our  energy  from  the 
food  we  eat?  and  ia  not  this  strength,  this  vitality,  doubly  necea- 
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sary  when  the  system  has  disease  to  fight,  as  well  as  its  existence 
to  maintain?  Would  food  not  be  more  necessary,  therefore,  at 
this  time  than  at  any  other — since  wc  must  'keep  up  the  pa- 
tient's strength'  for  the  reason  just  ^ven?  The  poisition  ia 
absurd,  illogical,  ridiculous!  The  arguments  must  obviously 
be  wrong,  no  matter  what  may  be  said!'' 

This,  1  take  it,  will  be  the  position  of  the  average  scientific 
reader,  whose  attention  has  been  called  to  this  lx>ok,  I  have 
endeavored  to  state  their  side  of  the  case  fairly,  and  feel  assured 
it  represents  the  average  scientific  man's  opinion  upon  thig 
subject.  It  b  the  task  of  this  book  to  examine  that  opinion 
— these  arguments — and  to  demonstrate  wherein  lies  the  fallacy. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  prove  that  these  statements  do  not,  by  any 
manner  of  means,  represent  the  actual  facts,  but  mere  current 
and  generally  accepted  opinion — which,  in  turn,,  is  based  upon 
dogmatic  affirmation  and  erroneous  inferences  drawn  from  the 
obser^'able  phenomena  presented;  that  such  a  theory  does  not 
coincide  with  true  philosophy,  or  with  the  actual  facts,  or  with 
the  teachings  of  Nature ;  but  that  it  is  founded  upon  an  inverted 
and  false  conception  of  the  nature  and  source  of  vitality,  of  the 
essence  of  disease,  and  of  its  consequent,  successful  treatment. 
All  this  I  shall  elaborate  in  the  succeeding  chapters;  for  the 
pr^ent,  however,  I  shall  content  myself  by  strengthening  ray 
position  from  another,  and  negative  standpoint.  The  question 
as  to  whether  fasting  Is  or  is  not  efficacious  in  diseased  states, 
cannot  be  decided  A  priori,  but  must  be  put  to  an  actual  test. 
In  the  present  condition  of  medical  science,  no  man,  however 
great,  is  entitled  to  consideration  unless  he  has  actually  tried 
— put  into  practice — and  found  to  fail,  a  system  that  he  con- 
demns. It  is  impossible  to  state,  i  pnori,  what  may  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  organism,  and  what  may  not.  Experience  has 
been  too  limited;  practice  far  too  uncertain  to  permit  of  any 
premature  dogmatic  assertions.  Unless  the  system  has  been 
fairly  tried  and  "found  wanting,"  it  cannot  (or  should  not)  be 
condemned.  Prejudice — that  "hydra^headed  monster"  that 
dwells  ia  all  of  us — and  to  which  the  human  race,  I  verily  be- 
lieve, owes  nine-tenths  of  its  suffering  and  misery;  prejudice, 
and  the  bigotry  that  exists  in  many  minds  which  have  precon- 
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ccived  ideas  and  opinions — this,  I  hopr,  will  be  rosolutcly  set 
aside  by  the  reader  whik*  perusing  tiie  remainder  of  tlda  volume. 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  iinnieasurable  difficulty  most  persons 
experience  in  doing  this.  It  is  but  natural  that  it  should  be 
8o;  their  whole  nature  revolts  against  accepting,  as  truth,  some- 
thing which  upsets  all  their  previous  habits  of  thought,  their 
very  outlook  upon  life.  Yet  I  must  plead  with  my  reader  that 
he,  at  least  temporarily,  may  do  so;  that  he  may  lay  aside  all 
preconceived  ideas,  all  prejudice,  and  read  what  I  have  lo  say 
with  an  open^  and  in  an  unbiased  frame  of  mind.  Since  it  is 
very  largely  due  to  chance  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
studying  the  easea  mentioned  in  this  book,  I  feel  that  I  ean 
speak  of  its  contents  in  this  way  witliout  involving  the  charge 
of  egotism,  which  might  otherwise  be  made. 

One  word  fmther,  in  this  connection;  It  may  be  objected  tliat 
this  method  of  treatment  (fa.'5ting)  cannot  be  truly  beneficial 
for  the  reason  tliat,  if  it  were,  physiciana  would  have  ado])tcd 
and  used  it  long  before  now.  To  thia  I  would  answer:  by  no 
means,  necessarily.  Were  not  electricity  and  hydropathy  and 
hypnotism  and  many  other  potent  and  generally  accepted 
methods  of  cure  at  first  rejected  with  contempt  and  scorn? 
Were  not  their  champions  ridiculed  and  persecuted,  even  to 
the  extent  of  being  deprived  of  their  practice,  and  hounded 
from  the  locality  in  which  they  practiced?  Is  not  all  this 
history?  And  is  not  ita  like  being  repeated — in  a  lesser  degree, 
perhaps,  but  still  repeated — to-day?  Physicians  have  often 
proved  themselves  to  be  a  very  prejudiced  set  of  men  and 
strongly  averse  to  accepting  any  theory  that  threatens  to  upset 
the  fundamental  principles  of  their  science.  Their  sincerity 
and  devotion  to  science  and  the  cause  of  Truth  may  sometimes 
be  gravely  doubted;  but  of  this  I  shall  not  speak  at  present 
— though  I  can  offer  proof  for  my  assertions,  if  need  be,  in 
every  case. 

But  the  principal  reason  for  this  prejudice  is,  doubtless,  that 
physicians  have  been,  till  now,  all  but  quite  ignorani  of  this 
subject  of  fasting.'    And  it  must  necessai'ily  be  so.    Apart 

iThiB  has  frequenlly  happened  in  the  paat.  in.  other  conncctiona.  Tliua; 
"The  Hyderabaa  Chlorofomi  Comiriisaion,  -nhieh  in  1889  ihoroughly  inveati- 
gat^  tlie  Cauae^  of  deuth  tinder  chloroform,  has  proved  that  all  *uch  deatha 
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from  Doctor  Dewcy'a  booka,  which,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  privately  prmted,  no  less  than  the  charactL'r  o£  tliL-ir  con- 
tenia,  are  necessanly  knowa  to  but  a  aniall  minority  of  the 
profession — there  has  beea  nothing  authoritative  and  scientific 
published  which  can,  in  any  sense,  be  considered  an  exposition 
or  a  defense  of  the  subject.  It  speaks  volumes  for  the  reason- 
ableacss  and  truth  of  the  system  that  it  has,  in  spite  of  this 
complete  lack  of  scientifie  backing,  in  the  literary  forum,  at- 
tained as  grc^at  poptUarity  as  it  has,  and  that  no  many  physicians 
are  now  advocating  this  method  of  treatment,  more  or  leaa 
openly. 

Because  any  system  of  treatment  is  new,  it  does  not  necessarily 
prove  that  it  is  false— as  the  majority  seem  to  think.  Far  from 
it!  A  new  system  invarialily  has  the  support  of  facts — for 
without  these  it  would  be  impossible,  nowadays,  to  champion 
any  new  cause.  In  this  book,  ami  in  the  others  I  shall  men- 
tion, will  be  found  many  such  facts — which  1  leave  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  reader,  to  explain  as  he  may.  The  facta,  I 
conceive,  will  hold  good,  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the 
theory  I  advance  to  account  for  thnm. 

But  is  this  idea  of  fasting  nuw  alter  all?  To  those  unfamiliar 
with  the  literature  of  hygiene,  it  may  seem  that  it  must  be  ao; 
but  further  knowledge  would  very  soon  dispel  such  an  idea. 
Fasting  in  disease  has  been  recommended  by  certain  reputable 
and  even  noted  physiciEuia  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  back. 
Says  Doctor  Oswald:' 

"A  germ  disease,  as  virulent  aa  syphilis,  and  long  eonaidered 
too  persi-stent  for  any  but  palliative  methods  of  treatment  (by 
mercury,  etc.,)  was  radically  cured  by  the  fasting  cures,  prescribed 
in  the  Arabian  hospitals  of  Egyptj  at  the  time  of  the  French 
occupation." 

are  pr«tvnti6Ie,  if  a  differeot  mode  of  odnunistratiQn  is  adopted.  And  ita 
Ooncliisions  have  been  contilmed  by  (tie  independent  researches  of  four 
mcdicuj  rue«— Iwo  English  and  two  Ainericajj  phyaicjanjj,  VeL  the  old 
metbod  of  admmktratinn  is  atiil  fximniDii  io  this  <x>uiLiry,  do  leas  t.hon  .seveuty- 
Bve  deaths  ha-v'iiig  cicturred  froiti  ihis  CAUae  in  189ii,  while  the  Re(!;isirar 
GenerfJ  records  sevenly^jghl  deaths  from  aiiiEathelica  < almost  nil  from 
chloroform)  in  ISSS.  There  is  thus  u  tflrrible  uiiiuuiit.  of  mortality  due, 
■ppareiitly,  (,o  (he  iflnnmnoe  of  medicij  mat  on  a  subject  iia  to  whJcn  they 
are  supposed  io  have  pxchisive  knowledge,"  ("The  Wonderful  Centuryj 
by  Alfred  Rusael  Walluce,  F.R.S.,  etc.  pp.  H7-S.) 
'  "  Faating,  Hydropathy  and  Ercrdse,    p.  65. 
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Even  BO  "orthodox"  a  practitioner  as  Dr.  Robert  Bartholow, 
in  his  "Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,"  (pp.  31-2),  admits 
the  value  of  the  method  in  such  cases;  Doctor  Shew,  e.g., 
writing:'  "  The  hunger-cure  is  nowhere  more  applicable." 

In  his  "Family  Physician"  (p.  190),  Doctor  Show  stated  his 
conviction  that  the  hunger-<:ure  was  the  most  potent  of  all 
remedies.  It  is  curious,  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  Andrew 
Jackson  Davis  had  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  true  essence  and 
nature  of  disease,  and  advocated  the  fasting  cure  on  several 
occasions;  see  his  "Harbinger  of  Health"  (pp.  4,  311,  382). 
Doctor  Dewey,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  allowed 
practically  no  other  treatment  in  his  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  cases— which  he  conducted  both  personally  and  by  mail,  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  Doctors  Keith  and 
RabELgliati^  in  England,  have  both  written  spirited  and  brilliant 
defenses  of  the  method,  while  the  growing  testimony  of  hundreds 
of  successful  cases  that  have  been  cured  by  this  method,  and 
the  increasing  acceptance  of  the  theory  by  the  medical  world 
to-day,  all  indicate  that  the  fasting  cure  is  anything  but  a  new 
and  untried  method;  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  that  has  been 
more  or  less  recognized  for  years,  has  received  the  sanction  of 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  minds  in  and  out  of  tlie  medical  pro- 
fession, but  that  it  is  now  just  beginning  to  receive  that  wide 
and  unhesitating  support  which  it  has  deserved,  and  for  which 
it  has  been  striving  for  ao  long.  I  trust  this  book  may,  in 
some  measure,  assist  in  drawing  the  attention  of  the  scientific 
world  to  the  real  and  immense  importance  of  this  question, 
and  induce  some  men,  at  least,  to  investigate,  with  a  free  and 
unbiased  mind,  the  method  of  treatment  here  advocated — the 
importance  of  which,  I  am  convinced,  cannot  be  overestimated. 

■  S^e  Macfadden'B  "  ViHle  Powets  of  Stipetb  Manhood,"  p.  231,  where  b 
□umber  of  st»t«n«nt«  lo  like  e£F««t  im  gAtaered  together. 
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BEifOHE  attempting  any  detailed  defense  of  the  faftting  treat- 
ment, or  any  statement  of  tht;  phypiology  upon  which  such 
treatment  depends,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us,  first  of  all,  to 
consider  the  primary  question  of  the  amount  of  food  that  is 
necessary,  in  oixier  to  nourish  the  organism,  and  to  maintain 
it  in  health.  It  may  be  objected  that  my  whole  theory  of  fast- 
ing, and  the  whole  of  the  preceding  and  EoUowing  argument  la 
based  upon  the  idea  that  such  an  excess  of  food  is  constantly 
eaten  as  to  render  fasting  necessary ;  and ,  it  may  be  objected, 
the  majority  of  persons  do  not  eat  any  &uch  excess  as  I  have 
indicated,  nor  over-eat  to  the  extent  I  have  contended  they  do 
and  mufit.  **  In  fact,"  the  patient  may  exclaim, "  I  have  always 
been  considered  a  very  moderate  eater  by  my  friends;  my 
food  is  not  exceedingly  rich  or  indigestible,  but  plain  and  whole- 
some^ I  eat  but  three  average  meals  a  day,  and  never  feel 
distressed  after  any  of  them.  How,  then,  can  you  aubstantiatc 
the  claim  that  all  disease  is  the  result  of  over-feeding,  and  that, 
in  such  cases  as  my  own  (which,  after  all,  probably  is  a  very 
av<!rage  case),  disease  and  death,  and  such  foul  conditions  as 
you  represent  are  present — simply  as  the  result  of  my  food 
liabits?  It  cannot  be  the  case;  it  is  incredible!  No  doubt 
there  are  many  persons  who  over-eat  (have  we  not  the  authority 
of  Doctor  Hemraeter  that  "the  average  American  in  the  better 
classes  of  life  eats  entirely  too  much?")/  but,  in  such  cases  aa 
my  own,  you  will  have  to  find  a  different  explanation  of  my 
disease;  it  is  not  right  nor  fair,  moreover,  to  claim  that  any 
such  foul  conditions  are  present  or  possible— as  those  you  main- 
tain are  present  before  disease  is  possible;  it  may  be  so  in  some 
cases,  it  is  certainly  not  so  in  my  own!" 

> "  Strength  and  Diet."  by  the  Hon.  R.  Ruaaell.  p.  3S0. 
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This,  I  take  it,  U  the  line  of  argument  mo^t  persona  would 
follow  when  first  Riading  ovlt  Lhi;  Ehi'ory  of  th«  caus&tion  of 
disease  outlined  above;  particularly  its  relation  to  excessive 
nutrition.  It  is  human — if  not  logical — and  indicates  the  very 
natural  disinclination  wc  all  have  for  believing  that  our  sick- 
nesses are  brought  upon  us  by  ourselves — our  own  traiisgre^siong 
OF  physiologieal  law;  by  our  excessive  love  for  eating,^  and  are 
not  attributable  to  genus,  nor  "miasma,"  nor  heredity,  nor  to 
any  outside  and  uncontrollable  influences  or  conditions  what- 
ever. It  13  a  natural  position  to  aasumCj  but  alas!  an  altogether 
unjustifiable  one,  and  one  that  melts  away  in  the  light  of  the 
actual  facts,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

For  the  position  is  simply  this.  The  question  is  not — how 
much  a  person  can  eat  and  keep  well,  but  fww  liltle  he  can  eat 
and  retain  his  pbysiologwal  inte^jrity  and  Tuental  pmvers.  The 
object  is — not  to  see  how  much  food  can  be  consumed  with 
safety,  and  without  engendering  diaease,  or  prostrating  the 
vital  energies;  but  it  is  to  sustain  life  on  as  little  food  as  we 
possibly  can ;  and  this  for  the  reason  that  that  amount  accurately 
represents  the  actual  requirements  of  the  body,  and  any  quantity 
of  food  over  and  above  tliat  amount  would  be  just  so  much 
food  which  the  system  did  not  need,  but  which  was  got  rid  of 
by  the  system — passed  through  it — ^at  the  expense  of  the  vital 
energies.  Every  ounce  of  food  passed  through  the  body  which 
is  not  actually  needed  by  it  is  thus  a  great,  a  tremendous  tax 
upon  the  vital  power — a  waste  of  our  energies.  How  great  a 
waste  this  is  will  presently  appear.  And,  that  I  may  not  be 
thought  to  be  alone  in  this  position,  I  quote  the  following 
passages,  which  strongly  bear  out  my  contention.  Says  Dr.  T. 
L.  Nichob:' 

"A  man  may  be  able  to  digest  and  dispose  of  three  times  as 

'  Says  Dr.  Djo  LeWiB  ("  Wqak  Lungs."  p.  1 13) :  "  Few  spectacles  are  more 
painful  than  the  simple  often  seen  among  ihe  poor  lo  keep  their  uible  tiup- 
plied  with  the  'licst  in  the  marksf.'  ForeROinR  ijooka,  periodiriila,  n  gtmd 
house,  gtXHJI  clothes,  the  healthful  luxury  of  a  Bummer  trip,  etc.,  they  devote 
everything  to  supplj-ing  their  tabie.  They  B.rc  ashwmeu  to  be  seen  eating 
plain,  che^p  food;  not  aahiuned  to  live  in  a  poor  house,  to  wear  injiufFicient 
clothing;  to  have  no  Library,  to  have  no  pew  in  church,  lo  hs.vc  nitUiiiif;,  lo 
he  iiotblng,  if  only  their  table  in  voll  mipplled!  1  declare  it  ii  low,  vulgar 
ambition — pride  on  the  lowest  pltuie  of  life. 

"■Diet  Cure,"  p.  22. 
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much  footl  as  be  realiy  requires,  One  ounce  more  tban  he  re- 
quires is  a  waste  of  force,  a  waste  of  life.  We  waste  life  in 
'  eating  more  food  than  we  need,  in  digesting  it,  and  then  in  get- 
ting rid  of  it.  Here  ia  a  triple  w^te.  We  have  other  work  to 
do  in  thisi  world  than  eating  unnecessary  food^  and  spending  our 
strength  for  naught." 

Says  Doctor  Dewey : ' 

"...  Think  of  it!  Actual  soul  power  involved  in  rid- 
ding the  stomach  and  bowela  of  the  foul  sewage  of  food  in  excess, 
food  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  to  be  fon-ed  through  nea-riy  two 
rods  of  bowels  and  largely  at  the  expense  uf  the  soul  itself  I" 

Says  Doctor  Graham :' 

["  .  .  .  Every  individual  should,  as  a  general  rule,  restrain 
himself  to  the  smallest  quantity  which  he  finds  from  careful 
Investigation  and  enlightened  experience  and  observation  will 
fully  meet  the  alimentary  wants  of  the  vital  economy  of  his  sys- 
tem, knowing  that  whataoever  is  more  than  this  is  evil.  ,  ." 
ex 
th 
eu 
or 
^ 
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It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  I  am  overestimating  and 
exaggerating  the  amount  of  nervous  or  vital  force  which  is 
thus  used  up  for  digestive  purposes;  and  that  the  amount  of 
energy  actually  e-xpendt-d  would  be  nothing  like  that  amount, 
or  be  of  such  great  importance.  I  can  only  say  that  1  do  not 
[.Agree  with  this  view,  and  that,  so  far  from  overestimating  it,  I 
lave,  if  anything,  far  under-rated  the  quantity  of  force  thiia 
daily  utilized  for  purposes  of  digestion. 

The  extent  of  this  digestive  tax  is  indirectly  admitted  by 
physicians  when  they  prescribe  "easily  digpsfcod  foods"  for 
their  weak  patients — thus  tacitly  admitting  the  enonnoos  Loss 
of  nervous  energy  neceesitateU  in  all  digestive  processes.  Un- 
fortunately they  do  not  grasp  the  deep  significance  of  this  fact. 
"Easily  digested"  foods  are  always  considered  those  calling 
for  rapid  sUrnicch  digestion,  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  ultimate  effects  of  the  food,  when  thus  digested — which 
might  be  far  less  beneficial  than  those  calling  for  a  more  pro- 
longed digestive  effort.    As  Dr.  R.  T.  Trail  pointed  out:' 

»"No-Bn»kfaat  Plan,"  p,  A),  "  ■' Scienre of  nnmati  Life,"  p.  581. 

'"HydropaLhicCookBook,"  p.  121. 
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"  It  is  a  common  error  that  such  articles  of  food  as  are  soonest 
dissolved  in  the  stomach  are  most  easily  digested.  It  is  well 
known  that  tainted  meat,  or  that  which  has  become  putrescent 
by  decomposition,  will  'pass  along'  through  the  stomach  and  be 
resolved  into  a  chymous  mass  sootier  than  will  fresh  meat,  or 
even  the  best  of  bread.  But  it  would  hardly  comport  with  com- 
mon sense  to  call  such  half-rotted  flesh  most  wholesome  or  ruMt 
digestible  oo  that  account." 

Again,  it  is  emphatically  insisted  upon  that  the  bowels  must 
have  a  certain  amount  or  "bulk"  of  food  upon  which  to  work, 
and  if  this  "bulk"  is  not  supplied,  evil  results  will  follow!  Then 
again,  with  singulai-  inconsistency,  foods  are  prescribed  that 
call  for  practically  no  digestive  effort  at  all  in  the  intestines — 
all  being  absorbed  in  the  stomach!  Would  it  not  be  better,  I 
ask,  to  administer  those  foods  that  call  for  a  more  or  less  equal 
effort  all  along  the  digestive  tract  and  only  at  times  when  SUCh 
food  is  called  for  and  may  be  readily  assimilated? 

I^et  us  return,  however,  to  the  question  of  the  amoimt  of 
energy  that  is  expendi^d  in  the  digestion  and  elimination  of 
food  material.  I  think  it  can  be  made  clear  that  this  amount 
is  enormous  by  a  very  simple  illustration.  Suppose  we  place 
a  leaden  or  iron  ball — weighing,  say,  one  pound — on  the  palm 
of  the  hand.  Now  let  us  imagine  that  we  are,  under  compul- 
sion, made  to  move  that  ball  continuously  for  two  hours,  without 
in  any  way  ceasing  or  slackening  in  our  manipulatioi^;  that 
we  must  turn  and  twist  and  revolve  and  rotate  that  ball,  and 
move  it  in  all  possible  dii'ections  continuously  for  the  allotted 
period.  How  do  you  think  we  should  be  enabled  to  perform 
such  a  task;  and  would  not  the  muscles  and  nerves  become 
fatigued  long  before  the  appointed  time  was  "up"^ — aye,  even 
after  the  expiration  of  a  few  minutes?  And  would  we  not 
appreciate  the  tremendous  outlay  of  nervous  force  required 
thus  to  manipulate  and  handle  this  weight — even  once  a  day? 
And  yet  this  is  exactly  what  we  require  of  our  poor  stomachs 
whenever  we  ingest  a  pound  of  food  I  That  has  to  be  churned 
and  rotated  and  manipulated  by  the  muscles  of  the  stomach, 
also,  and  the  power  which  actuates  them  is,  in  that  case  also, 
nervous  or  vital.    And  we  not  only  require  this  of  our  stomachs 


once  a  day,  but  constaotly,  and  think  we  are  actually  injuring 
the  stomach  if  we  even  give  it  any  rest  at  a!l!  Is  it  not  obvious 
what  a  tremendous  vital  power  is  here  being  constantly  utilized, 
and  how  this  power  could  be  utilized  elsewhere — to  perform 
bodily  and  mental  work,  or  to  cure  diseased  conditions—if  it 
were  but  given  the  opportunity  to  do  so?  As  Dr.  F.  M.  Heath 
said:* 

"Thousands  there  are — yes,  millions — who  eat  more  than  they 
can  digest,  and  whose  Life  Power  is  bo  worn  down  in  the  endless 
struggle  with  waste  food,  that  existence  is  a  hopeless,  dragging 
misery." 

Too  true  I 

I  know  that  it  will  be  objected  that,  in  the  former  of  the 
above  examples  (in  which  the  ball  was  revolved  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand),  the  voluTitaTy  muscles  are  employed,  and  in  the 
latter,  it  is  the  involuntary;  and  that  anything  like  an  equal 
outlay  of  nervous  force  is  not  required  in  the  two  cases.  All 
that  I  know  and  r(iicognize;  my  point  was  merely  to  illustrate, 
by  analogy,  that  the  one  must  necessitate  a  constant  outlay  of 
nervous  force — just  aa  does  the  other;  and  that  the  amount 
of  this  force  is  undoubtedly  far  greater  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. How  much  greater,  the  phenomena  of  fasting  illustrate 
most  forcibly. 

But  to  return  to  a  consideration  of  the  actual  physiological 
neEKla  of  the  body — so  far  aa  its  nutrition  is  concerned.  As 
before  stated,  our  object  is  to  ascertain,  by  direct  experiment, 
just  how  little  food  is  actually  required  by  the  body,  in  each 
individual  case — that  amount  representing  our  real  organic 
needs.  Food  over  and  above  that  amount  would  simply  be 
passed  through  the  body  without  in  any  way  benefiting  it — but, 
on  the  contrary,  directly  and  permanently  injuring  it. 

Let  us  consider  this  question  from  another  point  of  view. 
One  great  proof,  to  my  mind,  that  we  were  intended  by  Nature 
to  receive  a  scanty  supply,  and  not  a  superabundance  of  food, 
is  the  fact  that  the  lymph  vessels  seem  to  be  constructed  almost 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  bringing  back,  to  be 

'  "  Why  Do  YoiiQg  People  DieT"  p.  16. 
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reabsorbed^  all  food  material  that  had  failed  to  be  properly 
digested  and  assiinilatwi,  in  its  original  passage  through  the 
system.  They  will  not  allow  any  waste  to  take  place  in  the 
system  if  they  can  help  it*  Any  nutrient  materials,  whose 
powers  have  not  been  completely  exhausted,  are  re-collected  by 
these  vessels,  and  carried  by  them  to  join  the  thoracic  duct, 
charged  with  the  products  of  digestion.  They  may  thus  be 
utilized  again  without  waste.  This  would  all  be  readily  enough 
inttlligible  were  we  adapted  by  Nature  to  subsist  upon  a  very 
scanty  food  supply — aince  these  vessels  seem  to  bo  adapted  for 
that  very  purpose;  but  it  ia  not  intelligible  to  us  if  we  were 
adapted  and  suitetl  by  Nature  to  receive — not  a  constant  and 
adequate  supply,  but  such  continued  over -nutrition  and  excess 
of  food  as  we  habitually  do  receive  and  constantCy  indulge  in. 
I  venture  to  think  this  a  very  strong  reason,  indeed,  against 
the  constant  over-nutrition  we  observe  on  every  hand — showing 
how  contrary  to  our  nature  such  an  excess  must  be. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  lower  animals  feed  more  or  less 
continually,  with  no  other  results  than  continued,  normal 
growth;  but^  because  this  is  so,  can  it  therefore  be  argued  that 
man  can  do  likewisej  with  anything  but  disastrous  results? 
Obviously  not.  Indeed,  it  Is  very  doubtful  if  man  could  possi- 
bly spend  more  than  two  hours  daily  tn  his  feeding,  for  purely 
physiological  reasons,  let  alone  the  fact  that  disease  would 
undoubtedly  follow  any  such  attempt.  For  at  least  twenty- 
two  hours  a  day,  therefore,  man  is  eomr)elled  to  fast;  while  it 
has  been  donrtonstrated  that  this  period  may  be  extended  to 
more  than  twenty-three  hours  and  a  half — ^and  th^,  not  with 
any  detriment  to  the  organism,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with 
decided  benefit.'  This  allows  man,  it  will  bo  seen,  almost  his 
entire  waking  day  to  devote  to  other,  intellectual  or  spiritual, 
pursuits.  It  would  thus  seem  that,  in  man,  the  animal  functions 
are  reduced  to  the  minimum — affording  the  maximum  oppor- 
tunity for  the  cultivation  of  his  higher  self.  And  the  more 
highly  developed,  the  more  festhetie,  the  man  is,  as  a  rule,  the 
less  need  he  eat ;  while  the  grossly  animal  man  invariably  ingests 
and  disposes  of  an  astonishing— even  disgusting— amount  of 

'  "  New  Glutton  of  Epicure,"  p.  1 19. 
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food.  From  all  these  and  similar  consideratioas  we  may,  I 
Ihiak,  deduce  the  foUowing  law: 

The  higher  in  the  seak  of  evoluiiati  we  proceed,  tlte  kss  the  time 
that  is  actuaUy  required  for  the  nutrition  oj  the  body;  and  con- 
sequently the  more  time  has  he  to  devote  to  the  cultivation  of 
his  other  interests — his  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  powers, 
Andj  83  the  greatest  mark  of  distinction  between  man  and  the 
lower  animals  is  his  mental  characteriaticSj  we  may  briefly 
express  ourselves  in  the  fommla: 

The  grenUer  the  mentality,  the  less  the  need  for  food;  or,  os  men- 
tality increases,  Ike  need  for  food  decreases,  I  am  unaware  that 
this  observation  has  ever  been  made  before — or  such  implica- 
tiona  as  it  involve?  recognized;  yet  this  statement  is,  I  am 
persuaded,  demonstrably  true, 

We  all  know  that  the  lower  forms  of  life  spend  almost  tbcir 
entire  time  in  the  search  for,  and  devouring  of,  food;  they  arc 
"all  stomach  and  no  brain."  But  as  we  ascend  the  scale  of 
evolution,  we  find  less  and  less  predominance  given  to  the 
digestive  organs,  and  more  and  more  to  the  intellectual  aide  of 
the  animal.  And  ftt\a!ly,  in  man,  we  find  the  mental  side  so 
largely  predominant,  the  purely  animal  side  so  far  reduced,  in 
relative  bulk  and  importance  that,  in  the  ideal  "economic  and 
aesthetic  nutrition  (as  well  as  for  the  highest  bodily  comfort  and 
good  health)  we  can,  as  we  know,  reduce  the  time  required  for 
ft-eding  purposes  to  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  time;  and  it  b 
aurely  not  an  absurd  or  even  an  extravagant  supposition  to 
think  that,  as  we  continue  to  develop  along  the  lines  of  mental 
growth,  this  time  may  be  still  further  reduci'd — almost  to  nothing 
in  fact.  And  that  this  may  actually  have  been  accomplished, 
in  some  cases,  may  be  contended,  when  we  consider  the  cases 
of  those  Yogis  of  India  who  have  been  enabled  to  live  for  very 
considerable  periods  without  food  of  any  kind;  while,  owing 
to  their  otherwise  most  abstemious  lives,  it  cannot  be  con- 
tended that  faatint}  this  lengthy  period  would  be  necessary  or 
posible,  without  signs  of  starvation  resulting.  Yet  such  signs 
are  seldom  or  never  noticed.  The  physical  side  of  such  trance 
states  should  be  as  carefully  studied  in  the  future  as  the  psycho- 
logical side  has  been  studied  in  the  past.     From  the  point  of 
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view  of  the  student  of  fasting,  such  ca.ses  are  of  intonae  interest. 
no  less  than  to  the  psychologist,  or  to  the  psychical  researcher. 
An  interesting  account  of  such  trance  conditions  h  t-o  be 
found  in  Dr.  T.  J.  Hudson's  "Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena," 
pp.  312^13;  and  in  various  works  devoted  to  the  subject. 
Swanii  Abhedananda  tells  us^  that: 

"AH  Hatha  Yogis  eat  very  little^  but  they  cun  also  go  without 
food  for  days  and  even  for  months,  and  succeed  in  conquering 
sleep." 

Doctor  Oswald  and  Mr.  Macfadden  write:* 

"Reptiles,  with  their  small  expenditure  of  vital  energy,  can 
easily  sun'ive  dietetic  deprivations;  but  bears  and  badgers,  with 
an  organiKation  essentially  analogous  to  that  of  the  human 
mpecies,  and  with  a  circulation  of  the  blood  active  enough  to 
maintain  the  temi>erature  of  their  bodies  more  than  a  hundred 
degrees  above  that  of  the  winter  Btorms,  dispense  with  food,  for 
periods  var>"ing  from  three  to  five  months,  and  at  the  termination 
of  their  ordeal  emerge  from  their  dena  in  the  fuH  possession  of 
their  physical  and  mental  energies." 

It  is  practically  acknowledged  that  human  hibernation  is  "a 
condition  utterly  inexplicable  to  any  principle  taught  in  the 
schools."'  And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  time  for  such 
hibernation  is  the  winter,  when  we  might  almost  expect  it  to  be 
the  summer  months,  if  the  accepted  theories  were  correct  as  to 
the  causation  of  heat  by  food — which  doctrine  we  shall  pres- 
ently examine.  Kuhne  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  many 
animals  eat  far  less  in  the  winter  time  than  they  do  in  the  stmi- 
mer,*  and  Doctor  Oswald  remarked  that:' 

"Winter  is  not  the  worst  time  for  a  fast,  it  may  even  be  the 
best,  to  judge  from  the  phenomena  of  hibernation." 

Still,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Purinton  when  he  advises  all  prospec- 
tive fastera  to  "choose  summer  or  spring  for  the  conquest  fa§t,''' 

•"How  to  Boa  Yogi,"  pp.  46-6. 

•  "  Ftuting  Hydropathy  and  Exerciae,"  pp.  ftO-1, 

'Tebb  and  Vollum;  "Premature  Burial,     p. 


*"New  Sciieinje  df  HeJiIinB,"  p.  120, 
'  "Fasting,  HydnvpiLihy  and  Exercise/ 

■"Philosophy  of  Fasting,"  p.  104. 


p.  43. 
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The  whole  subject  should  be  closely  studied,  ftnd  is  well  worthy 
of  serious  consideration  from  scientific  men. 

Let  U3  return,  however,  to  the  main  theme  of  this  chapter — 
the  discussion  of  the  amount  of  food  that  is  required  by  the 
body,  in  order  to  maintain  and  preserve  it  in  a  high  state  of 
he&lth.  The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  this.  If  this  lessor 
amount  of  food  is  all  that  is  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
body  in  health,  it  follows  that  more  than  this  amount  must 
be  injurious;  must  clog  the  system  and  waste  the  vital  forces. 
The  proper  amount  and  more  tlmn  ike  proper  amount  cannot 
possibly  have  exactly  the  same  effects  upon  the  organism;  that 
would  be  a  physical  impossibility;  and  the  effects  must  be 
injiuious  because  the  food  supply  is  not  the  normal  amount, 
and  the  normal  amount  is  always  the  best.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  injurious;  and  probably  injurious,  ceteris  paribiLs,  just  to  the 
extent  that  the  excess  passes  the  normal  limit.  How  and  in 
what  ways  this  is  injurious  we  shall  presently  see. 

Of  course  it  is  possible  for  us  to  be  underfed,  though  the 
chances  are,  I  believe,  so  alight  that  they  need  hardly  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  possible  for  us  to  impoverish  the  blood,  and 
to  starve  the  tissue,  by  under  and  improper,  feeding,  and  I  am 
not  contending  for  a  moment  that  such  i&  not  the  case.  That 
numbers  of  the  poor  should  have  a  greater  amount  of,  and 
better,  food  I  fully  admit,  Even  in  the  majority  of  tke^e  cases, 
however,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  quality  rather  than  the 
quantity  of  food  ingested  which  is  below  the  proper  standard. 
Doctor  Rabagtiati  takes  a  veiy  decided  positive  stand  in  this 
question.    He  says : ' 

"If  he  (the  reader)  should  whisper  to  himself — what  about 
poverty,  then? — do  the  very  poor  also  eat  too  much  and  too 
often?  It  seems  to  me  that  they  do.  The  poor,  it  seems  to  me, 
eat  poor  food  too  often  and  too  much,  and  the  rich  eat  rich  food 
too  often  and  too  much,  and  they  are  both  ill." 


He  contends  that  the  babies  of  the  poor  are  invariably  overfed 
(p.  239).  Still, I  conceive  that  under-fcedingmay, occasionally,  be 
i  "Air,  Food  and  Exercises,"  p.  23'' 
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a  very  great  and  pressing  menace  both  to  the  individual  and  to 
the  community;  and  that  starvation  is  not,  of  course,  impos- 
sible. My  contention,  throughout,  is  that  the  evils  arising 
from  the  practice  of  under-feeding,  in  any  case,  are  so  immeas- 
urably eclipsed  by  the  cxtunt  of  the  opiwsitc  practice  as  t€  sink 
into  utter  oblivion,  and  to  be  hardly  worthy  of  consideration. 
My  distinction  between  fasting  and  starvation  should  make 
that  clear,     (p.  564.) 

Hut,  after  all,  the  chances  of  under-feeding — for  the  average 
person — are  very  slight.  Over-feeding  is  the  great  curae  from 
which  civilization  auffera  to-<Jay.  I  consider  it  is  far  more 
important  than  drink;  both  because  it  affects  a  far  greater 
number  of  persons — both  yoang  and  old;  men,  women  and 
ehikh'en,  afflicting  them  with  ita  consequences — diverse  and 
grievous  dLseases — but  also  because  the  craving  for  drink  is  a 
natural  result  of  and  consequent  upon  this  continual  over- 
feeding. The  surplus  of  food  in  the  stomach — particularly  it  it 
be  of  an  irritating  and  stimulating  quality — sots  up  a  constant 
irritation  of  that  organ,  which  is  temporarily  allayed  by  the 
greater  stimiUant,  alcohol.  It  is  a  great  truth  that  every 
stimulant  calls  for  a  higher  and  more  powerful  one.  Thus  the 
inter-relation  of  alcoholism  and  meat-eating  is  fast  becoming 
recogiiizE>d ;  and  is  well  and  tersely  stated  by  Doctor  Keith 
where  he  says:' 

"I  have  long  been  convincai  that  there  is  a  cause  and  connec- 
tion between  a  free  use  of  flesh  foods  and  inclination  for  stimu- 
lants, especially  in  the  young.  Roast  l>eef  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
sapid  food  that  exists;  desire  gratified  leads  for  a  demand  for 
something  higher  in  the  same  line.  This  cannot  be  had  from 
food,  but  it  may  from  drink," 


To  eradicate  this  evil,  then,  once  and  for  all,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  send  out  an  army  of  reformers;  moral  suasion  will 
not  answer  in  cases  of  disease  (and  alcoholism  undoubtedly  is  a 
disease),  but  merely  to  introduce  a  rational  aj'stem  of  feeding 
the  masses;  supplying  them  with  a  limited  supply  of  ahnple, 
wholesome,  non-stimulating  food.    Alcoholism  could  no  more 

1 "  F»d»  of  ao  Old  Physician,"  p-  42. 
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persist  on  such  a  diet  than  could  the  winter's  snow  resist  the 
inHiience  of  the  warm,  spring  aun.  The  root,  the  cause  of  the 
evil  would  be  removed,  eradicated;  the  craving  would  qq 
longer  be  present;  and  until  this  cause  m  discovered  and  re- 
movetl,  the  crusade  against  alcoholism  will  be  in  vain," 

It  wlU  thus  be  seen  that  a  fast  is  one  of  the  easiest  methods 
known  for  the  cure  of  alcoholism,  and  for  this  reason:  When 
such  a  patient  enters  upon  a  fast,  the  lack  of  food  is  the  first 
and  the  temporarily  over-ruling  sensation,  to  which  everything 
else  is  subordinated.  All  else  is  lost  sight  of,  so  long  as  food  is 
permanently  withdrawn;  while  every  new  and  abnormal  sen- 
sation or  craving  will  be  put  down  to  the  lack  of  food.  In 
reality,  it  La  due  to  the  lack  of  the  stimulus  of  the  alcohol;  but 
so  accustomed  are  we  to  believe  that  our  strength  comes  from 
food,  that  any  weakness  or  depression  following  the  corameQce- 
nicnt  of  the  fast  would  be  put  down  to  that  cause,  and  cheerfully 
acquiesced  in — so  long  as  a  fast  is  undertaken  at  all.  It  is  not 
appreciated  that  this  depression  is  due  almost  solely  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  alcohol.  When  once  this  craving  has  sub- 
sided, however,  and  the  fast  has  been  terminated,  and  feeding 
resumed,  it  (the  alcoholic  craving)  is  no  longer  present — since 
its  cause— the  abnormal  condition  of  the  stomach  and  system 
generally^ will  have  been  removed.  Thenceforward,  the  appc' 
tite  will  have  disappeared — smce  the  cause  of  the  appetite  is  no 
longer  present. 

What  has  just  been  said  regarding  certain  physical  cravings 
and  conditions,  applies  equally  to  the  mental  choracteriptica. 
The  "cross,  irritable  dyspeptic"  \b  a  combination  of  words  too 
deeply  rooted  in  the  English  language  ever  to  be  entirely  eradi- 
cated; and  who  docs  not  know  the  cheerful  optimist  who  never 
feels  a  pain  nor  an  ache,  and  who  "never  realizes  that  he  has  a 
stomach?"  To  he  sure  there  are  exceptions  to  this,  as  to  every 
rule,  but  it  nmst  be  remembered  that  they  are  the  exceptions 
—not  the  rule.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  my  argument 
holds  good.    Evil  temper,  vicious  disposition  (aye,  and  even 

'  S^  H.  P.  Fowler:  "Vegetarianism,  the  Rs<lieal  C«re  for  Intemperance;" 
Doctor  Dewej"  "Chrcinie  AJCTiholieni;"  SchiirkevBen's  "  Fruit  and  Bread;" 
Dr.  -\ftiia  Iviflgrtford:  "The  Porfecl  Way  in  Did;  James  C.  Jackson 'b  "How 
to  Cui?  Drunkards;"  also  ht)|i  "  Four  Dnwkards;''  "The  Drink  Problem,"  etc. 
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worse  vicL'o),  spring,  it  can  readily  be  shown,  from  Uiis  single 
habit — a  hsibit  that  affects  everyone  of  us  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  and  wliose  far-reaching  evil  consequences  we  are  just 
beginning  to  reahze. 

The  question  thus  narrows  itself  down  fco  this;  what  B, 
approximately,  the  amount  of  food  needed,  in  each  individual 
case,  in  order  to  keep  the  body's  vitnl  and  physical  powers  in 
equilibrium?  And  to  this  question  I  must  at  once  say  that  I 
have  no  definite  answer.  I  have  attempted  on  p.  471,  to  give 
a  tentative  answer  to  thb  question,  but  science  has  no  means 
of  determining  it  other  than  that  of  direct,  personal  experiment, 
and  observation.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  why  this  should  be  ijo. 
Until  quite  recently,  no  man  has  made  the  experiment,  and 
scientifically  recorded  the  results  of  an  attempt,  to  see  how  far 
tills  reduction  of  food  is  possible;  of  how  little  food,  i.e.,  can  be 
eaten  daily  far  an  indefinite  period,  without  harmful  results 
following  therefrom;  but  the  moment  one  such  attempt  was 
made,  it  was  found  that  the  actual  bodily  requirements  were 
very  greatly  below  or  leas  than  the  standard  set  up,  as  being 
necessary,  in  the  text-books  of  physiology  (whose  supposed 
*'facts"^  were  at  once  proved  to  be  erroneous);  and  that  this 
reduction  was  so  great  that  only  about  one-third  as  much  food 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  properly  sustain  life — -as  has  been 
universally  taught  by  the  physiologists,  whose  views  are  now 
held  to  be  "incomplete,  uasound  and  unscientific";'  while  the 
Voit  standard  of  minimal  nitrogen  requirement  for  a  healthy 
worker,  has  been  proved  to  be  grossly  incorrect.  And  when 
we  remember  that  the  vast  majority  of  people  eat  a  very  great 
deal  more  food  than  even  the  physiologists  say  is  necessary,  we 
at  once  perceive  the  enormous  disproportion  between  the  bulk 
of  food  actually  required  and  that  which  is  almost  universally 
eaten.'  Probably  from  four  to  six  times  as  much  food  is  eaten 
as  the  body  actually  requires,  and  tliis  groat  amount  of  excess 
must  be  disposed  of  at  the  expense  of  the  viisl  powers.  I  shall 
now  adduce,  briefly,  the  evidence  upon  which  the  alMve  state- 
ment is  founded,  and  shall  bring  forv^'ard,  first,  the  classical  case 
of  Louis  Cornaro. 

1  "Hunuuiicuilure,"  p.  8.  '"In  a  Nulshell,"  by  Dio  Lewis,  M.D.,  p.  37. 


Corcaro,  a  Venetian  nobleman^  was  born  in  1464,  and  lived 
about  one  hundred  and  two  years— dying  in  1566.' 

In  the  first  forty  or  ho  years  of  hia  life,  Cornaro  lived  very 
much  as  did  his  companions  of  the  nobility,  with  the  consequence 
that,  at  that  age,  he  broke  down  completely  and  almost  died — 
being  saved  only  through  an  adoption  of  those  habits  he  outlines 
and  defends  in  his  little  book,  "The  Temperate  Life."  To  this 
I  w^ould  refer  the  reader  for  a  full  statement  of  his  own  case 
and  also  for  a  most  philosophic  and  masterly  defense  of  the 
doctrine  of  reduction  of  diet  for  the  cure  and  prevention  of  all 
disease.  Cornaro  reduced  his  daily  allowance  of  food  to  12  oz. 
— with  14  02.  of  light  Italian  wine — and  on  this  diet  he  subsisted 
for  practically  the  remainder  of  hia  wonderfully  active  and 
brilliant  life — to  his  death  at  the  age  of  1(12.  (p.  55.)  Only 
once  or  twice  did  Cornaro  even  slightly  increase  the  amount  of 
his  daily  food  supply,  and  on  both  occasions  did  he  become  ill, 
and  was  forced  to  resume  Ms  former  lower  diet — on  which  ho 
quickly  recovered.  I  should  like  to  quote  largely  from  this  most 
scholarly  and  philosophical  author,  but  lack  of  space  unfortun- 
ately forbids  my  doing  so. 

But  it  is  not  necessary,  fortunately  for  this  argument,  to  refer 
to  this  classical  case  for  proof  of  my  contention — since  we  have 
living  tOHiay,  a  "modern  Lfouis  Cornaro/'  ?;w.,  Mr.  Horace 
Fletcher—whose  case  has  aroused  the  interest  of  the  whole 
scientific  world,  and  whose  experiments  will  smely  tend  to 
revolutionize  medicine  and  physiology^if  they  have  not,  indeed, 
already  done  so. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  offer  more  than  a  brief  r^sum^  of  this 
case.  Mr.  Fletcher  himself  has  treated  the  subject  in  an  ex- 
cellent manner  in  his  two  books — "Glutton  or  Epicure,"  and 
"The  A.  B.— Z.  of  Our  Own  Nutrition."  Briefly,  the  case  is 
this:  Mr.  Horace  Fletcher  was  first  led  to  experiment  upon 
himself  througli  illness.  He  conducted  a  series  of  experiments 
upon  himself  in  nutrition  and  food  supply,  and  turned  his  atten- 
tion largely  to  thorough  mastication,  and  the  quality  and  quan- 

'  There  is  contsiiiemble  uncertainty  as  to  1  ho  wur  of  Oimuro's  birHi,  also 
lihUit  of  hia  death,  and  tlw  CKact  nRe  oT  Ihe  venerable  nld  nioit  cannot  be  given. 
The  m«J4rity  of  modem  authorities  eoem  to  give  Trom  a  hundred  to  a  hundred 
Bud  two  years,  however, 
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tity  of  food  required  in  order  to  properly  sustain  the  human 

organism  in  wtight  and  health.  By  practicing  oery  thorough 
mastication  (regarding  the  effects  of  which  he  has  much  of 
interest  and  moment  to  tell  us)'  he  was  enabled  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  food  eaten  very  far  below  the  biilk  usually  con- 
euiucd,  and  oonsidertd  necessary;  and  this,  without  lowering 
the  tone  of  health,  the  strength  and  vitality — or,  when  once  the 
superfluous  fatty  tissue  had  been  removed,  and  normal  condi- 
tions restorcd^ — no  further  loss  of  bodily  weight.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  vastly  improved  physical  and  mental  condition  became 
manifest — exalted  mcDtal  powers,  greater  raientality  and  stamiaa, 
and  the  increased  ability  to  undergo  almost  any  amount  of 
physical  exertion  without  fatigue.  The  reason  is  obvious 
enough.  All  the  bodily  energy,  which,  heretofore,  had  been 
utilized  in  digesting  and  eliminating  food  material  in  excess, 
now  became  available  for  other — bodily  and  mental — purposes.' 

Since  it  thus  appears  that  the  less  we  eat,  the  more  energy 
we  have  (within  certain  limits),  it  should  Ik?  our  logic-al  con- 
clusion, from  this,  that,  were  we  to  eat  nothing  al  aU,  we  should 
have  very  much  more  energy  than  usual — since  none  would  be 
used  for  digeatioo,  and  we  should  be  able  to  use  it  all  for  the 
daily  activities.  This  should  lie  om'  conclusion,  arguing  logic- 
ally. And,  indeed,  such  is  the  stand  I  shall  presently  take,  and 
in  Book  III.,  Chapter  I.,  I  shall  endeavor  to  prove  that  this  is 
the  actual  state  of  affairs,  and  that  we  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
have  more  energy  while  fasting  than  at  any  other  time.  As  the 
argument  is  there  stated,  however,  I  leave  that  branch  of  our 
question  for  the  present. 

Now,  if  this  case  stood  alone,  it  might  perhaps  be  questioned 

*  It  ia  not  BufRcientl}'  appreciated  that  mastication  not  only  brenka  up  the 
fond  inr.o  small  pariidea,  l>ut  ia  a  very  iniponatit  firat.  atep  in  the  chf-rmcal 
trniiHformaiioi]  of  food,  ("(Jkitton  or  Epicum,"  p.  G.)  And  it  is  highly 
essential  that  these  chiini^Bs  shouEdi  rake  |il.-u<e  in  the  mouth,  where  we  have 
cunlrui  of  Ih*  food — nnd  not  involve  the  digestive  eactvy  of  the  \jody  in  this 
ujmIww  work — sinw;,  a?  Doctor  EdidKer  poiined  out  <"  Hdve  Fiahes  Memoiy ?" 
p.  SiSt)):  "Hunian  beiiigt)  may  titke  or  rcfii»e  lo  take  food,  but  eu;  Hoon  as  n 
bite  piiascs  Iho  airh  of  ttie  pulale  and  etiters  tho  dotnatti  of  the  en ulbonini; 
tipparMua,  proppTly  smciikidli,  it  is  l)f"yond  their  control."  Mr.  nplcher  of(i;n 
inatelod  upon  this.  How  ■mportuiil  it  is,  then,  to  aee  ihut.  lhi&  iniliul  stale 
of  difrestion  Is  IhoroujiShly  pcrfniwedl 

'  For  nccciuiits  of  this  ea.>«,  seq  Reports  of  Sir  Mjchael  Poster,  F-R-S., 
Profeaaor  CliitteiideD,  Dr,  Wm,  G.  ADderaoo,  etc. 
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as  being  universally  applicable;  but,  I  may  state,  this  is  not  the 
case.  For  yeare  it  did  so  etanii,  but,  fortunately  for  my  argu- 
ment, Professor  ChittenJiu'n,  of  Vale,  has  furniBhtid  ttie  ''missing 
link"  in  hk  two  books,  "Physiological  Economy  in  Nutrition" 
and  "The  Nutrition  of  Man."  Here,  wc;  find  detailed  and 
abundant  proof  that  the  body  can  sustain  its  weight  and  increase 
its  vitality  on  at  least  one-third  the  amount  generally  considered 
as  necessary  for  the  healthy  man.  ("Physiological  Economy  in 
Nutrition,"  p.  41.) 

Not  only  did  Professor  Chittenden  prove  this  to  be  the  case 
in  his  own  person,  but  he  induced  several  of  his  fellow  proftasora 
to  pursue  the  same  course  and  to  reduce  their  diet,  and  carefully 
obser\-ed  the  results.  Iq  every  aingb  instance  (five)  the  results 
agreed  more  or  less  exactly  with  that  of  Mr.  Horace  Fletcher. 
But  furthta-,  to  establish  the  correctness  of  the  principle  beyond 
doubt,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  show  that  a  like  reduction  could 
be  made  in  the  cases  of  men  leading  a  vigorous,  active  life, 
he  instigated  a  prolonged  series  of  experiment?  with  thirteen 
volunteers  from  the  Hospital  Corps  of  the  U.  S.  Army  for  sub- 
jects (who  daily  went  through  a  regular  drill— gymnastic  work, 
etc. — of  the  army,  and  other  physical  work  in  addition);  and 
with  eight  university  students — trained  in  athletics — the  results 
of  which  experiments'  form  the  bulk  of  the  book.  I  cannot  here 
attempt,  of  course,  even  a  sumiuary  of  these  results — since  the 
whole  book  is  a  mass  of  figures  and  calculations:  suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  fact  was  proved,  most  conclusively,  that  an  equal 
proportionate  reduction  was  possible  in  every  ease,  that  pre- 
cisely the  same  conclusions  were  reached  as  in  all  the  other 
cases  mentioned:  i.c.j  that  aa  soon  as  the  attempt  was  once 
fairly  made  to  see  how  far  this  reduction  was  possible,  without 
harm  resulting,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that,  in  every  ease 
— man  can  not  only  live,  but  actually  improve,  physically  and 
mentally,  and  show  increased  strength  (p.  274),  and  an  im- 
proved reaction  time  (pp.  442-5),  on  a  diet  that  was,  in  proteid, 
but  onc'third  aa  full  and  rich  as  is  universally  said  to  be  neces- 
sary by  physiologists,  and  as  taught  in  all  medical  schools  and 
colleges — while  almost  every  man  during  that  period,  slm-ed 
mtrogen,  instead  of  losing  it!     (p.  223.)    And,  as  before  stated, 
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bM<dl>'  anyone  who  does  not  very  greatly  exceed  even 
said  to  be  nE>cessary  by  the  physiologists.  How 
OMflkpvftlcr,  then,  is  the  ingestion  of  food  than  the  true  requlre- 
MWlst  IXks  tt  not  become  obvious— nay,  certain — that  the 
■■jortty  of  persons  are  eating  by  far  (probably  four  or  five 
tlaeet  too  much  food?  And  how  can  this  continued  surplus 
be  othtT  than  harmful? — crowding  the  digestive  organs,  choking 
tk»  ftfeulatlon,  and  necessitating  a  tremendous  outlay  of  vital 
«B«fgy  in  order  to  efTectually  and  finally  dispose  of  it?  It  is 
quite  impossible  that  it  should  be  so ;  in  fact,  it  is  not.' 

Tbtb  whule  question  of  the  amount  of  food  daily  eaten  is,  in 
reality,  purely  one  of  habit.    Ab  Professor  Chittenden  so  well 

"...  The  flo-called  cravings  of  appetite  are  purely  the 
rtniK  of  fuUnt.  A  habit  DQce  acquired  and  persistently  followed 
w.Kin  has  Us  in  its  gfasp,  and  then  any  deviation  therefrom  dia- 
turt's  our  physiological  equilibrium.  The  system  makes  com- 
pUiiit  And  we  experience  a  ci-fivirig,  it  may  be,  for  that  to  which 
Ihe  body  has  become  accustomed,  even  though  this  something 
be.  in  the  long  run,  distinctly  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  body. 
There  has  thus  come  about  a  sentiment  that  the  cravings  of  the 
appetite  for  food  are  to  be  fully  satisfied,  and  this  is  merely 
obedience  to  Nature's  laws.  The  idea,  however,  is  fundamentally 
wrong.  Anyone  with  a  little  persistence  can  change  his  or  her 
luibits  of  life,  change  the  whole  order  of  cravings,  thus  demon- 
atntting  th&t  the  latter  are  purely  artificial,  and  that  they  have 
no  net^essaiy  connection  with  the  welfare  or  needs  of  the  body. 
In  nthor  Words,  dietetic  requirements  are  to  be  founded,  not  upon 
Bu-called  instinct  and  craving,  but  upon  reason  and  intelligence.*' 

We  thus  see  that  persona  are  in  the  habit  of  guiding  their 
food  habits  by  what  people  do  eat,  and  not  by  wliat  tht-y  should 
eat.  Everyone  eata  far  too  much;  we  thereby  acquire  false 
habits,  and,  as  Doctor  Lewis  pointed  out:' 

'  Tills  afirecB  very  well  wiih  what  Mr.  H.  Imng  Hancock  hits  to  teU  oa  of  • 
lilt*  Jnpjkiicao  diet.     In   his  "Jupiineae    Phyaiml  Tniining,"  p.   17,  he  aayst 
*'A  IjouI  t'f  gmin  and  fi  hiindEiiI  of  Eish  is  (ronaidcrcxJ  an  nmple  IneAl  for  llie 
WKilio  wiio  is  called  upon  to  perform  ten  or  twelve  houns  of  lianj  manufj  loil 
ill  II  «l«y." 

1  CrtiitiTy  Maffaiine.  Oct.,  1005,  p.  8fiO. 

•  "  New  GymnaalicV'  P-  Z39. 
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"If  we  give  ourselves  up  to  eating,  the  system  soon  learns  the 
habit  of  receiving  and  disposing  of  a  very  large  amount  of  food; 
but  it  does  thus  at  the  expense  of  brain  and  muscle." 

It  is  a  pretty  safe  maxim  that  "what  makes  the  man  sick  ia 
thi;  thing  which  he  never  wants  to  relinquish."  For  measures 
that  may  be  adopted  to  prevent  over-eating  with  least  discomfort 
to  the  patient,  See  Appendir  F. 

"But/*  it  may  be  objected,  "we  must  have  a  certain  amount 
of  food  (fuel)  to  enable  us.  to  perform  our  daily  work  to  the 
best  advantage — or,  indeed,  at  all.  We  may  obaeiTe  the  analogy 
between  the  human  body  and  the  steam  engine,  in  &uch  cases. 
The  engine  must  have  sufficient  fuel,  otherwise  the  fires  will 
bum  low,  and  have  to  be  built  up  agaiu.  And  so  it  is  with  the 
human  body;  if  we  withdraw  the  food,  the  human  fires  (the 
energies)  run  low,  and  the  system  will  again  have  to  be  built  up 
, and  invigorated  by  augmented  "coaling"  later  on.  Hence  it  is 
obvious  that  withholding  the  food  (fuel)  from  the  body  can  do 
nothing  but  weaken  and  depress  it,  and  can  be  of  no  possible 
assistance  in  any  case — and  may  l>e  the  cause  of  much  hann.'^ 

Tliis,  I  take  it,  is  the  generaUy  accepted  position  in  thw  ques- 
tion, and  the  one  usually  assumed  and  defended  whenever  the 
question  arises.  That  it  is  quite  as  erroneous  in  theory  as  in 
actual  practice  I  shall  show  presently,  in  considerable  detail 
(pp.  225-30.1)  ■  hut,  even  granting  for  the  moment  (which  I  do 
not)  that  the  body  does  resemble  the  steam  engine  in  this  respect, 
I  would  point  out  that  the  above  comparison  and  suppoaed 
parallel  is  entirely  ermneous  for  this  reason.  The  cases  are  not 
parallel.  The  diseased  body  resembles,  not  the  properly  coaled 
engine,  but  the  one  that  has  been  continually  and  vastly  oi^er 
coaled  (if  I  may  ao  express  it) :  one  in  which  the  fire  is  clogged 
with  an  excess  of  combustible  material  (of  good  nutriment),  and 
which  only  requires  lime,  a  forced  draught  (exercise),  and  to  be 
"let  alone,"  in  order  to  burn  up  successfully  this  material,  and 
set  things  to  rights.  If,  however,  during  this  period,  we  were 
to  continue  piling  on  the  coal,  we  should,  thereby,  f>niother  and 
altogetlier  ehoke  the  fire;  and  for  this  reason  it  would  "go  out" 
even  though  there  he  a  great  abundance  of  the  best  and  most 
combustible  material  heaptd  upon  it.     And  so  it  is  with  the 
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Si  dagged  and.  ovi^rloaJetJ 
iriocfa  it  has  bc<.>n  uaal>l<?  to  sue- 
tiHS  that  more  has  bei'n  actually 
ibto  the  IxRiy — than  it  can 
iriAo'  nys  dispose  of. 
■w  ffcat  a  force  of  coal  gas  wUljH 
^  waste,  and  will  not  produce 
:«  liesser  amount  of  gas  would 
I  food,  ingpsted  into  tht?  human 
iz  it  will  fail  to  nourish,  to  properly 
I ■•ih nutriment;  and  results  merely 
t  vieKttUf  in  disastrous  results.    This 
y  «K  •»  treat  this  condition?     By  con- 
1^    T"   food?    Certainly    not!    WaM 
C^gi— should  fast,  in  fact — and  stiniu- 
^gOaty  organs.    Oidy  in  thia  manner 
1^  Bsnlts— for  a  final  cure.    The  fuelA 
^  Ike  iBowed  to  l>urn  out  before  more  ia 
tfe  6re  burns — the  greater  the  hfatj 
fhftner  b  the  system  from  all  but 
--  staU'd,  the  analogy,  in  these  caaea, 
911  the  properly  coaled  steam  engine. 
^  ftasideration  which  I  should  like  to 
r  wilh  the  utmost  t-Jimestueas — asking 
a-^ioasncss  and  appreciate  it  in  all 
>  this :  that  we  are  iwjf  nourished  hy 
.,-  by  the  amount  uw  can  properly  use 


.  appropriate,  and  properly  and  bene 

^\i  as  can  be  placed  in  a  tliinible,  c.3., 
_iat  should  be  eaten,  and  all  the  fc 
^irdo  the  patient  any  "good"  what^ 
^vw  this  must  be  expelled  from  the 
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»i  the  Cidifomia  Agncuftural  ExperiroeotJ 
,•<.  el  c. 
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in  the  digestive  tract,  and  this  toxic  material  is  absorbed  into 
the  circulation,  helping  to  poison  the  patient.'  If  the  amount 
of  food  that  can  be  properly  a^milatcd  is,  in  three  ticst  causes, 
12  oz.,  6  oz.,  and  2  oz.  respectively,  this  weight  of  food  is  all 
timt  should  be  ingested,  and  the  patient  whose  system  is  in  a 
condition  to  assimilate  but  2  oz.  with  benefit,  will  gain  no  more 
flesh  and  do  him^lf  no  more  *'good"  on  the  greater  amount — 
the  8  oz.  or  the  12  oz. ;  but  will,  on  the  contrary,  do  himself  an 
Infinite  amoimt  of  harm  by  swallowing  the  greater  amount  of 
food — the  harm  increa^ng  in  exact  ratio  to  the  amount  ingested 
over  and  above  the  prescribed  limit.  This  point  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Now,  the  amount  of  food  that  can  be  used  to 
advantage  (assimUaled  by  the  system)  depends  upon  the  general 
boddy  condition — the  nervous  vigor  of  the  patient — and  the 
ability  of  the  digestive  system  to  cope  with,  and  properly 
assimilate,  the  food  ingested.  Properly  interpreted,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  ability  of  the  digestive  organs  to  utilixe  the  food  in- 
gested depends  absolutely  upon,  and  is  in  direct  proportion  to, 
the  needs  of  the  system  for  nutriment.  In  cases  of  ill  health 
the  digestive  system  is  obviously  and  certainly  deranged  through- 
out; the  muscles  refusing  to  properly  perform  their  work,  and 
the  digestive  juices  being  secreted  in  extremely  small  quantities 
throughout  the  alimentary  canal  fp.  504-5),  their  secretion  must 
be  forced  to  enable  them  to  respond  at  all.  And  this  brings  us 
to  another  extremely  important  point— the  importance  of 
which,  again,  it  js  almost  impossible  to  overestimate.  The 
digestive  fluids  are  throughout,  secreted  not  in  proportion  to  tfie 
amount  of  food  eaten,  but  in  proporiion  to  the  amount  of  food 
required  by  the  system.    As  Doctor  Page  tersely  put  it:' 

"In  accordance  with  a  universal  law  of  nature — the  conserva- 
tion of  enei^y — gastric  juice,  upon  which  digestion  depends, 
'is  secreted  from  the  blood  by  the  glands  of  the  stomach,  in 
proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  organism  for  food,  and  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amouat  of  food  swallowed,'  There  is,  therefore, 
a  normal  dyspepsia  for  whatever  of  excras  is  taken.  Moreover, 
in  such  cases,  none  of  the  food  is  well  digested." 

•  Vide  "  Aristocmcj-  of  Health,"  liy  Mary  Foole  Heodeison,  p.  710. 
"■NttturaJ  Cuie/p.  93. 
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Let  me  still  further  enforce  this  position  by  the  following 
consiiierations.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  every 
pwtide  of  food  we  eat  must  be  aerated  in  the  lungs  bt^fore  it 
ean  tie  appropriated  by  the  system,  and  used  for  building  tisuse. 
No  matter  how  much  food  we  eat,  if  this  aeration  is  not  per- 
formed,  this  food  must  of  necessity  fail  to  nourish  m.  We  only 
receive  the  benefit  from  aa  much  food  as  has  been  aerated. 
And  it  must  further  be  remembered  that  all  food  material  not 
aeralod  merely  clogs  and  chokes  the  organism,  without  aour- 
bhing  it  in  the  least  degree.    Says  Dr.  R.  T.  Trail:' 

"Eating  and  breathing  must  correspond;  that  is  to  aay,  no 
one  can  in  any  way  nor  by  any  means,  diminish  the  breathing 
capacity  and  increase  the  quantity  of  food  with  impunity.  Every 
morsel  of  food  requires  a  corresponding  particle  of  air,  or  it  can 
never  be  used.  Else  it  becomes  a  burden,  and  must  be  thrown 
out  of  the  organism  aa  bo  much  lumber  or  waste  material." 

And  now  if  this  be  ao,  we  can  see  that,  if  we  habitually  breathe 
impiu^  air,  and  that  shallowly  and  imperfectly,  how  are  we  to 
oxidize  the  mass  of  food  material  that  is  constantly  ingested — 
in  excess  of  organic  needs — since  the  breathing  is  less  than  such 
needs?  This  constant  disproportion  must  sooner  or  later  have 
the  grave.st  const-quences:  and  precisely  what  the  consequences 
are  become  manifest  to  us  when  we  consider  the  millions  of 
deaths  annually  from  consumption  and  lung  diseases  generally. 
See  AppeTidix  0. 

NoWj  the  needs  of  the  tissues  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
amount  of  exercise  taken,  but  more  especially  upon  the  free- 
dom of  the  system  from  diseased  conditions,  and  it  will  be 
noticed  that,  just  in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  system  for 
food,  is  hunger  present  (p,  646-7) — and  should  be  satisfied  to 
that  extent;  but,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  absence  of  hunger, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  tissues  require  no  food — consequently 
any  supplied  them  at  this  time  would  be  unnatural  and  forced 
nutrition,  wldch  must  either  be  stored  as  morbid  or  fatty  tissue, 
or  expelled  from  the  system  at  a  great  loss  of  bodily  and  mental 
energy. 

1  "Digestion  «]d  Dyspepala,"  p.  14. 
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That  we  do  not  gain  flesh  and  weight  in  ctirect  proportion  to 
the  weight  of  tlic  food  we  cat  is  so  obvious  and  readily  observable 
that  the  mere  mention  of  the  fact  here  is  bareiy  nee+^'Hsitak'tl. 
Do  we  aot  sec,  every  day,  the  "fat"  man,  who  eats  compara- 
tively httle  food;  and  the  "thin"  man,  who  eats  as  niucli  as 
three  men  twice  his  weight?  Are  not  these  examples  only  too 
frequent?  Many  persons  (and  even  pliysicians)  seem  to  ttiink 
iiihat  there  is  a  certain  mystery  about  such  cases  which  cannot  be 
explained — something,  even,  a  little  uncanny!  Yet  the  ex- 
planation is  simplicity  itself.  The  fat  man's  digestive  organg 
have  not  been  impaired;  he  asaimilatcs  what  he  eata;  and  the 
excess  of  food  taken,  over  and  above  his  liodily  neetls,  accumul- 
ates in  the  form  of  fatty  tissue.  The  "thin"  man,  on  the 
Other  hand,  almost  invariably  suffers  from  dyspepsia;'  from 
indigestion;  from  eonstipation,  and  from  mal -assimilation  in 
its  many  forma.  Their  digestive  systems,  being  constantly 
overworked,  and  being  weak  naturally,  have  not  vital  vigor  left 
for  the  digestion — the  asBiniilation  and  elimination — of  such 
quantities  of  food  material,  and  consequently  fail  to  perform 
their  proper  and  allotted!  work  at  aM,  the  consequence  of  which 
is  that  nearly  all  the  food  eaten  passes  out  of  auch  persons' 
systems  without  being  digested  or  appropriated  at  all;  it  ia  a 
pure  case  of  "starvation  from  overfeeding." 

It  is  true  that  emaciation  is  largely  (though  not  entirely)  due 
to  lack  of  nourishment;  to  the  lack  of  food  elements  in  one 
locality  or  to  the  body  generally.  But  this  ia  not  due— as  is 
generally  supposed— to  a  lack  of  food  supply,  since  the  organism 

'  XervoTia  or  "mentiJ  dyBpepeia"  is  invariably  considered  a  sign  of  purely 
iDientol  influences,  and,  aa  s^ick,  w  distinguished  from  the  mucous  variely, 
wbirh  18  m--kTiowMged  to  be  due  to  ph^/stologicid  cauise.  My  own  view  of  tne 
matter  ia  somewhat  different,  Gninring  that  the  uicntal  influences  urD  tbe 
niAin  contributory  cause  of  this  condition,  I  ask:  what  does  this  mean?  la 
.it  mot  tfintJimomiit  lo  saying  that  the  nervmis  influwicuB  or  impulBun  (n  the 
■tonuich  are  too  low  in  K^uolity,  or  insujJiriciU  in  quarUHif,  to  prifpvrly  deal  tviih 
ttu  amoufit  ol  foitd-maleruil  ttCat  has  been  inifegUdf  And  mi^ht  we  not  argue 
tbat  our  beat  and  quii:k^t  wuy  of  reKtorin^  ttm  normal  condition,  would  be 
to  more  directly  proportion  the  ncn-oiiA  supply  and  the  food -material;  und 
■•a  we  cunnot  increiwc  the  former,  we  must  acoompliwh  our  end  by  decreasing 
^h.e  latter?  In  other  words,  if  the  bulk  of  food  ingdated  were  1»>8,  would  not 
the  quantity  und  quality  of  the  nervona.  influences  to  the  stomach  be  tiuffioient 
to  baudte  and  dispo<«  ul  this  liM!i»er  amount  ?  I  think  it  Enoat  assuredly  would. 
And.  ihould  no  food  be  eaten,  wbat  would  become  of  the  dyape|TsiH — seeine 
that,  at  (he  return  of  natural  hunger,  a  perfectly  iioniiul  oondition  muat  of 
reoeaaity  be  present? 
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is  frequently  overloaded  with  such  elementa,  in  a  mal-aasimilated 
fomi;  but  it  is  due  to  the  inability  of  the  blood  to  reach  the 
aniemic  parts — owing  to  the  blocked  and  choked  condition  of 
the  blood  vessels — which,  in  turn,  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
effete  material  which  should  have  been  eliminated.  Thus  wc 
see  that  emaciation  results,  not  from  an  actual  deficiency  of 
nutriment,  but  from  an  excess!  And  the  only  way  in  which  we 
can  bring  food  to  the  starved  tissues  is  by  removing  the  caiwe 
of  the  obetruction,  which  prevents  this  nutriment  from  reaching 
the  tissues  involved.  The  blocking  material  must  be  removed, 
and  this  can  be  accomplished  more  safely,  more  quickly  and 
easily  by  fasting  than  by  any  other  method. 

What  auch  peraong  need,  in  order  to  gain  flesh,  is  not  more 
food,  but  a  greater  stock  of  vitality;  an  increased  power  of  the 
digestive  organs;  and  this  can  only  be  gained  by  giving  them 
less  to  do — by  reMing  them — and  a  rest  is  a  fasti  Paradoxical 
as  it  may  seemj  therefore,  the  only  way  in  which  thin  persons 
may  ever  hope  to  gain  healthy  flesh  and  strength  is  by  eating 
conaidorably  less — giving  the  digestive  organs  a  chance  to 
assimilate  more.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  the  amount  of  food  we  eat,  but  the  amount  we 
successfully  digest  and  asiiniilate,  that  does  us  good. 

In  certain  cafH,-s  of  emaciation,  exercise  undoubtedly  removes 
from  the  capUlarira  effete  material — which  has  been  obstructing 
and  blocking  these  vessels,  and  preventing,  consequently,  the 
proper  blood  supply  tc  these  parU?.  This  once  removed,  and 
the  circulation  restoredj  proper  nutrition  of  these  parts  is  again 
rendered  possible.  Thus  we  see  that  over-nutrition  (by  block- 
ing of  the  peripheral  blood  vessels)  causes  actual  starvation  of 
these  parts;  a  truth  the  importance  of  which  it  is  impoaaible 
to  overestimate. 

Thus  we  see  that  fasting  actually  prevents  starvation  and  in- 
creases nutrition!  And  it  is  bocavLse  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
this  great  truth  that  many  hundreds  die  of  aniemia  and  other 
wasting  diseases — starved  to  death  by  over-feeding.  They 
starve  because  they  are  overfed  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
have  impaired  the  organs  of  digestion  so  that  no  power  remains 
to  digest  anrl  assimilate  food,  however  much  or  little  may  be 
swallowetl.    Sec  Appendix  H - 


A  word  in  this,  connection  regarding  cold  hands  and  feet. 
This  abnormal  condition  is  due  to  the  fsict  that  the  peripheral 
blood  vessels  are  blocked  with  foreign  material,  and  the  only 
way  to  restore  the  animal  heat  to  these  parts  is  to  restore  the 
circulation.  Ajid  this  can  only  be  done  by  ridding  the  blood 
vessels  of  the  impurities  they  contain.  This  once  done,  a 
normal  circulation  and  temperature  will  ensue;  they  will  be- 
come as  warm  as  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  of  even  temperature 
with  it.' 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  very  highly  important  consideration. 
It  may  be  contended — and  probably  will  be — that  fa.sting  will 
only  btmefit  fat  individuals,  and  will  be  of  no  benefit  to  thin 
persons;  but  this  is  the  greatest  of  errors.  Thus,  emaciated 
persons  will  receive  an  equal  if  not  a  greater  benefit  from  the 
fast  than  do  their  more  fleshy  brethren;  this  being  due,  of 
course,  to  the  fact  that  thin  persons  are  thin  because  they  are 
starving  from  overfeeding;  that  their  emaciation  is  due  to  the 
choking  of  their  smaller  blood  vessels  with  effete  material. 
The  benefit  such  patients  will  receive  from  fasting  is  very  great. 

We  now  see  why  it  is  that  thin  persons  can  invariably  derive 
so  much  benefit  from  a  fast.  The  fact  that  they  are  more  or 
less  emaciated  does  not  by  any  means  prove  (as  it  is  alwaya 
supposed  to  prove)  that  such  persons  have  had  too  little  food; 
but  is,  on  the  contrary,  disproved  by  the  fact  that  many  chronic- 
ally thin  persons  have  gained  considerable  weight  on  a  greatly 
restricted  diet  (simply  because  the  system  could  assimilate  and 
appropriate  the  food  ingested,  which  it  could  not  do  formerly); 
and  also  by  the  fact  that  fever  patients,  e.g.,  continue  to  waste 
no  matter  how  much  food  is  eaten.  Kuhne  contended — rightly 
I  think — that,  so  long  as  the  "deposits"  remained  soft  they 
were  not  dangerous,  and  were  capable  of  being  easily  eliminated ; 
but  that  if  they  were  allowed  to  harden,  shrink  and  contract, 
the  condition  was  more  or  less  serious,  and  the  process  of  cure 
would  be  a  long  and  tedious  one. 

In  the  thin  person,  something  of  this  has  doubtless  taken 
place — the  fomierly  normal  and  even  fatty  (soft)  tissue  having 
become  obdurat^d  and  haixlencd — owing  to  the  withdrawal  of 

Sw  Labmium:  "  Natural  Hygiene,"  pp.  IC»-10. 
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the  watery  juices  normally  present  therein,  and  to  the  contrac- 
tion of  thi3  muscle  or  flesh  into  a  hardened,  obstipated  mass. 
The  softening  and  vitalizing  of  this  tissue  is  essential  if  health 
is  to  be  restored ;  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  increaaag 
the  flow  of  blood  and  vital  energy  tc  those  parts;  and  that  cjin 
only  be  done  by  withdrawing — oxidizing^  absorbing  and  eLirai- 
nating — the  material  that  blocks  or  prevents  sueh  flow,  and  by 
altering  the  chemical  composition  of  the  tissues;  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  fasting,  since  this  absorbs  and  utilizes  all  such 
morbid,  blocking  material;  alters  the  eheniical  composition  of 
the  body,  and,  in  short,  supplies  all  the  requisite  conditions  for 
a  successful  cure.     (See  pp.  576-78.) 

The  fact  of  fundamental  unportanee  that  must  ever  be  kept 
in  mind  is  that  emaciation — the  wasting  of  tissue — is  due  to 
the  'Wanting  of  disease,  not  to  starvation  conseipi-ent  upon  lack  of 
sufficient  mnmshm^eni .  It  is  not  starvation  from  undcr-f ceding, 
but  over-feeding  1  Proof  of  this  is  found  in  those  cases  where 
the  patient  actually  gains  in  weight  by  reducing  the  quantity 
of  food  eaten;  and  m  casses  of  disease,,  where  the  patient  wastes 
even  more  when  food  is  given  than  when  it  is  withheld.  This 
conclusively  proves  that  emaciation  is  due  to  lack  of  ability  on 
the  part  of  the  organism  to  assimilate  the  food  eaten,  rather 
than  to  a  lack  of  actual  food  s,upplied. 

Since,  then,  the  body  can  and  successfully  does  nourish  and 
sustain  itself  on  this^maller  quantity  of  food  daily;  the  question 
arises— what  happens  with  all  the  remainder  of  the  food  gen- 
erally eaten — which,  consequently  must  be  excess?  If  this,  at 
first  sight,  astonishingly  small  amount  of  food  is  all  that  is 
needed  in  order  to  successfully  maintain  the  weight,  the  heat, 
the  strength  and  the  energy  of  the  body,  under  the  usually 
existing  circumstances;  if  this  amount  of  food  supplies  us  with 
all  that  we  need  for  the  body's  support  and  proper  nourishment; 
if,  on  this  amount  of  food,  not  only  as  much,  but  actually  more 
energy  and  strength  are  available  for  the  general  purposes  of 
life,  and  a  greater  degree  of  health  and  vitality  be  manifested 
from  this  restricted  diet;  if,  in  other  words,  this  amount  of 
food  is  all  that  the  body  actually  needs  for  any  purpiises,  or 
under  any  ordinary  circumstancca  whatever;  what  effect  does 
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the  rest  of  the  food  we  habitually  ingest  have  upon  the  system? 
If  (and  there  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  it  actually  docs,  v. 
pp.  113-14)  12  ounces  of  food  are  all  the  system  requires  for  its 
proper  nutrition  and  sustenance,  and  we  habituaUy  partake  of 
30  or  40  or  50  or  even  more  ounces  of  food  per  day ;  what  be- 
comes of  this  balance?  and  what  cflFcct  upon  the  organism  does 
the  unnecessary,  and  consequently  useless,  12  or  22  or  32  or 
more  ounces  of  food  daily  have?  It  must  have  some  effect.  It 
is  quite  impossible,  as  it  is  inconceivable,  that  exactly  eiptally 
bt.'neficial  results  should  follow  from  both  ayatems  of  diet!  It 
is  contrary  to  everything  we  know  of  thi?  world;  to  all  science, 
to  philosophy,  to  logic,  to  reason.  Different  effecta  miisl  follow 
the  differing  causes.  The  only  question  to  decide  is — what  are 
the  effects,  and  how  great? 

Now,  all  that  we  know  of  Nature  and  her  workings  force  upon 
us  the  conviction  thfit  economy  is  the  one  thing  sought— pro- 
vided it  be  real,  and  not  apparent,  economy.'  Whenever  a 
thing  may  be  done  simply  it  is  done  so,  rather  than  in  any  more 
complicated  manner.  If  anything  can  be  done  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  small  amount  of  energy  it  is  so  done.  Nature 
will  not  expend  a  greater  amount  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  succraafuliy  perform  what  is  required  of  her.  And 
this  law  may  be  oIiserTpd  throughout  the  whole  of  creation. 
So,  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that,  provided  certain  results 
can  he  obtained  hy  the  ingestion  of  a  certaia  quantity  of  food, 
just  that  amount  will  yield  the  best,  the  most  healthful,  and 
the  nioet  beneficial  results.  If  the  system  can  successfully 
perform  its  labors  upon  12  ounces  of  food  daily,  only  that 
amount  should  be  eaten,  and  the  digestion  and  enforced  elimina- 
tion of  the  remaining  20  or  30  or  40  or  more  ounces  cannot  be 
other  than  detrimental  to  the  organism.  It  is  superfluous;  it 
b  useless;  it  is  unnecessary;  it  is  an  encumbrance;  and  as  such 
must  necessarily  call  for  an  undue  and  excessive  expenditure 
of  the  vital  forces,  in  order  to  dispose  of  this  great  bulk  of  food 
material,  which  is  not  needed.  Harm  must  necessarily  resultl 
Not  only  arc  the  vital  energies  wasted  to  an  excessive  degree — 

•See"  Technique  of  Rest."  by  Anna,  C.   Bracketl,  pp.  29-30,  where  Uus 
duitnition  ie  made  clear. 
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a  degree  which  few  appreciat<>  or  even  dream  of  (r.  pp.  104-5) 
but  the  eliminating  organs  become  overtaxed;  they  become 
weakened  and  cease  to  properly  perform  their  functions.  Effete 
material  begins  to  accumulate  within  the  system.  The  process 
continues  as  the  overfeeding  continues.  The  system  becomes 
more  and  more  clogged,  choked,  and,  by  auto-infection,  poisoned 
throughout  by  this  corrupt,  excrementous  material.^  Thin 
process  is  the  true  cause  of  disease — which  we  here  see  actively  at 
work.  All  disease  being  traced  to  the  one  cause— the  retention 
within  the  system  of  excrementous  material^we  are  now  en- 
abled to  see  in  and  of  what  this  material  conaista.  It  is  unduly 
retained,  mal-assimiltited  food  material^  wh-ich  we  Urns  see  to  be 
the  real  and  chief  cause  0}  all  disease.  At  last  we  have  found 
the  true,  the  all  but  universal,  cause  of  disease;  at  laat  we  have 
found  the  universally  applicable  means  of  cure  I  If  not  a  pan- 
acea, we  have  at  least  come  within  an  ace  of  finding  it,  in  this 
simple  method,  for,  like  all  Nature's  methods,  it  is  aa  simple  as 
universal,  when  rightly  understood. 

It  may  be  objected  that  I  have,  in  the  above  argument, 
spoken  of  fat  as  though  it  were  an  altogether  useless  if  not  a 
positively  harmful  portion  of  the  human  economy,  while  it  is 
almost  universally  taught,  I  shall  be  told,  that  a  certain  amount 
of  fatty  tissue  is  both  normal  and  necessary — allowing  for 
bodily  variations  and  losses,  and  forming  a  certain  store  of 
readily  assimilable  food,  in  case  of  illness,  when  the  body  is 
incapable  of  utilizing  food  ingested  in  the  regular  manner.  As 
may  be  surmL'^ed,  perhaps,  I  do  not  agree  with  this  position  at 
all,  but  disagree  in  every  important  particular.  Let  us  first  of 
all  discuss  the  point  just  raised — that  a  person  lacking  fatty 
tissue  could  not  fast  so  long  a  time  in  illness,  and  so  be  less 
liable  to  recover  than  his  stouter  companion. 

'See  CrandaU:  "How  to   Keep  Well."  p.   455.     ThU  exww    of    fowJ- 

roat^niU,  piisaing  iiito  the  blood,  must  cither  take  the  form  oi  fattj^  tiasue — 
more  ur  leaa  excretory  matter  lodgipd  in  the  (reUular  tissue,  or  fA^sa  it  retains 
its  crude.  %n}«9  «iniiitioii.  Hq^i^Iui^  ut  largtj  throughout  the  blood^femieutinR, 
decaying,  pul  refjirig,  lund  poiHtwiiiip  the  ayslem.  Aa  Doctor  Oawiiid  reiiuirked 
('' Frtsting,  HydtopHthy   and    Esereise,"  p.  25);  ",     ,  Not  o-aly  the  pro- 

eresa  qI  diReelion  is  laws  intemipted  (by  overTcediiiiE).  not  only  (hat  the 
body  derives  no  Btretigth  from  the  inert  ma^,  but  that  mnsa,  by  undergoing 
ft  putrid  inMleod  of  (k  peptic  drcnmposition,  vitiates  the  humors,  of  the  eystetii 
ii  wa«  iiit«nded  to  nounsh,  irritates  the  senmiive  inembratie  of  the  stoiDAch, 
and  gradually  impairB  the  vigor  of  the  whole  digestive  apptiretua." 
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It  is  probable,  I  admit,  that  a  lean  inaa  could  not,  ceteris 
paribus,  fast  so  long  as  a  fatter  man,  but  H  would  rwt  be  necessary 
ftyr  him  to  do  so.  The  thinner  man  is  already  half  free  from  the 
diseased  condition  from  which  the  fatter  man  suffers,  and  con- 
sequently would  not  have  to  continue  his  fasting  for  so  long  a 
time.  In  order  to  obtain  the  same  results.  The  fat  raau's  fast 
is  protracted  largely  on  account  of  the  very  fact  that  he  is  fat; 
and  all  this  his  slimmer  brother  escapes;  it  is  not  necessary  for 
him  to  fast  for  so  long  a  period.  Cornaro  saw  this,  with  his 
customary  foresight,  and  wrote,  h  propos  of  this  poijit: 

"  ...  He  that  leads  the  temperate  life  can  never  ffiil 
«ck,  or  at  least  can  do  so  very  rarely;  and  his  indisposition  lasts 
but  a  very  short  time.  For,  by  hving  temperately,  he  removes 
all  the  causes  of  illness;  and,  having  removed  these,  he  thereby 
removes  the  effects,  tio,  the  man  who  lives  the  orderly  life  should 
have  no  fear  of  sictiness;  for  surely  he  has  no  reason  to  fear  an 
effect,  the  cause  of  which  is  under  his  own  control."  ' 


Again,  Doctor  Graham  wrote:' 

"  -  ,  .  If  the  fat  be  designed  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
body  during  protracted  fasts,  etc.,  then  if  a  very  fat  man,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  what  is  ordiaarily  considered  good  health,  and  a 
lean  man  in  good  health,  be  shut  up  together,  and  condemned  to 
the  of  starvation,  the  fat  man  ought  to  diminish  in  weight  much 
more  slowlj'.  and  to  live  considerably  longer  than  the  lean  man; 
l)ut  directly  the  contrary  of  this  is  true.  The  lean  man  will  lose 
in  weight  much  more  slowly,  and  live  several  days  longer  than 
the  fat  man,  in  spite  of  all  the  nourishment  which  the  latter  may 
derive  from  his  adipose  deposits." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Doctor  Graham  even  denies  that  the  fat 
man  does  Uvc  longer  than  the  thin  man,  and  I  may  state  that 
that  has  been  rny  own  experience,  precisciiy.  I  shall  discuss 
this  question  later  in  some  detail;  see  especially  the  chapter 
"On  the  Loss  and  Gain  in  Weight."  But  there  arc  other  authors 
who  take  the  .same  stand  on  this  question,  as  the  result  of  their 
own  cxperienc-e^Doctor  Trail  being  one  of  these.    Finally  it 

'  "The  Art  or  LiviflR  Long,"  p.  Bl-2. 
■  "Science  of  Hutnttn  Life,"  pp.  193-4. 
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must  be  remembered  that  a  pt-rson  may  be  quite  fat,  and 
die  from  starvation— white  yet  fat!    Says  Doctor  Trail;' 

*"  .  .  ,  Feed  a  dog  on  butter,  starch,  or  sugar  alone,  and 
you  will  save  in  him  the  consumption  of  fat.  But  the  dog  will 
die  of  starvation.  He  will  be  plump,  round,  ejnbonpoini,  and  yet 
die  of  inanition." 

Doctor  Poreira,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  also  asserts  thia  to  be  the 
case;  see  his  "Food  and  Diet,"  p,  85. 

Now  let  us  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  fatty 
tissue^  and  its  use  in  the  vital  economy.  I  shall  take  the  staml 
that  fatty  tissue  is  invariably  diseased  tissue — and  this,  no 
matter  in  what  locality  it  may  be  found.' 

Says  Dr.  C.E.Page:' 

"A  fat  person  at  whatever  period  of  life,  has  not  a  sound  tissue 
in  his  body;  not  only  is  the  entire  muscular  sy&tem  degenerated 
with  the  fatty  particles,  but  the  vital  organs— heart,  lungs,  brain, 
kiilneys,  liver,  etc;., — are  likewise  mottled  throughout,  lilce  ruet 
spota  in  a  steel  watch-spring,  liable  to  fail  at  any  moment.  .  .  . 
Fat  is  a  disease.'^ 

Doctor  Yorko-Davies  showed  conclusively  that  fat  persons  are 
especially  liable  to  diseases  of  all  kinds. 

The  idea  that  fatty  tisgiie  is  invariably  diseased  tissue  may 
be  somewhat  disconcerting  to  the  majority  of  my  rcadere,  and 
will  doubtless  be  unwelcome  news.  We  have  been  taught  for 
so  long  to  consider  an  increase  of  weight  as  a  sign  of  returning 
health  and  strength  that  the  news  that  this  but  indicates  re- 
accumulation  of  disease  will  be  received  with  incredulity. 

And  yet  how  obvious  the  fact  is!  And  how  readily  it  may  bo 
perceived  by  anyone  understanding  the  true  physiology— the 
TolunwU — of  the  process  involved.  Fatty  tissue  is,  for  all 
intents  and  purposes,  iiseless  tissue,  and  useless  tissue  has  no 
place  in  a  body  which  is  intended  for  useful,  energetic  purposes. 
Proof  of  this  (if  such  were  needed)  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 

'  "  Alcoholic  Coatrovetsy,"  p.  101. 

»In  thia  I  have  (he  Bupporl  of  many  eminent  man;  aee  Yorke-DavieB: 
"Foods  (or  the  Fat,"  p.  is;  Wm,  Harvey;  "Corpulence  in  Relation  to 
Dieease."  p.  1'   alao  the  writings  of  Tmll,  Onihfun.  JackBon,  Nictaole,  etc. 

'  ■•  Natural  Can,"  pp.  148-9. 
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that,  when  dogs  and  horses  are  trained  for  particular  races  or 
events  requiring  the  greatest  amount  of  energy  and  endurance, 
every  ounce  of  this  fatty  tissue  is  purposely  removed  by  hard 
worli  and  by  regulation  of  the  diet.  The  same  holds  true  with 
regard  to  athletea  of  all  kinds — pugilistSr  ^.gr.,  training  down  to 
the  lowest  possible  weight — the  remark  being  frequently  heard: 
"He  hasn't  an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh  on  him,"  And  this  is 
held  to  indicate  the  "ideal";  the  perfection  of  health — by  uni- 
versal consent-  TMiy  this  should  be  so  in  the  case  of  animals, 
and  even  of  some  men,  and  fail  to  indicate  a  like  condition  in 
the  remainder,  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  writer.  The 
very  fatty  tis&ue  which  he  would  regard  m  a  hindrance  and  a 
sign  of  "lack  of  condition"  in  the  athlete,  he  considers  a  sign 
of  improved  health  in  the  professional  or  business  man!  The 
very  reduction  in  weight;  the  slim  lithenesa  of  figure  (so  much 
admired  in  athletes,  while  in  condition,  and  held  to  actually 
denote,  in  them,  a  condition  of  perfect  physical  health)  we  look 
upon  as  a  sign  of  lost  health  when  observed  in  ourselves  and 
our  neighbors!  The  pride  with  which  we  point  out  the  fact 
that  ''every  rib  is  showing"  in  our  dog — and  held  to  indicate 
his  excellent  physical  condition — is  turned  to  consternation 
when  we  observe  a  like  condition  in  ourselves!  And  why?  Is 
it  possible  to  find  any  logical  reason  for  such  beliefs?  Or  are 
they  not  rather  absurd  delusions — absolutely  unfounded,  and 
illogical  and  irrational  throughout? 

But  there  are  other  weighty  reasons  for  thinking  that  fatty 
tissue  is  diseased  tissue.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  evidence 
afforded  by  illnesses  of  all  kinds — where  a  considerable  amount 
of  fle^h  (weight)  is  lostr — observable  both  by  the  scales  and  by 
the  tape  measure ;  yet,  coincidental  with  the  loss,  is  heaUk  restored! 
As  Doctor  Reinliold  observed :  ^ 

"  If  a  person  at  the  age  of  25  weighs  120  pounds,  and  at  the  age 
of  40  tips,  the  scales  at  150  pounds,  this  gain  in  weight  usually 
mean^  aa  'mcreasse  of  30  pounds  of  comipt  matter.  If  the  cir- 
cumferetice  of  the  abdomen  at  the  sge  of  25  measures  30  inches, 
and  at  a  later  period  40  inches,  the  increase  is  due  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  abnormal  material    ..." 

1  "Pulmonary  Conmimption,"  p.  5. 
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Mr.  Horac&  Fletcher,  m  speaking  of  his  own  case,  said: 

"i  have  had  my  weight  reduced  from  217  pounds  to  130  pounds, 
and  felt  hest  when  lightest."' 

Doctor  Higgins  wrote  to  Mr.  Fletcher  in  September,  1903: 

"I  have  lost  104  pounds  in  weight  and  consider  that  I  have 
gained  very  considerably  in  mental  and  physical  fitness."  (p.  228.) 

This  has  been  strongly  confirmed  by  the  recent  researches  of 
Professor  Chittenden,  of  Yale. 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  great  importance. 
It  is  this:  What  is  fatty  tissue,  and  why  and  liow  docs  it  accumu- 
late? Without  going  too  deeply  into  the  matter,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  material  (food  material)  which  has  lodged  in  the  tissues 
and  been  retained  therein,  instead  of  being  eliminated— as  it 
should  have  been.  It  is  the  result  of  over-nutrition,  and  always 
must  be.  If  only  sufficient  food  has  been  ingested  at  all  times; 
just  enough  to  balance  the  bodily  expenditure,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  fatty  tissue  to  accumulate.  The  material  that 
forms  it  would  have  been,  oxidized  or  eliminated,  as  soon  as 
formed,  instead  of  being  retained  within  the  system— clogging 
the  blood  vessels,  and  interfering  with  the  functional  activity 
throughout.  The  fact  that  health  and  strength  invariably 
return,  as  fatty  tissue  is  eliminated,  should  prove,  to  aU  sensible 
persons,  that  it  is  not  only  useless  but  harmful  to  us.  In  the 
ideal  condition  there  is  no  fatty  tissue  whatever  present.  Its 
presence  denotes  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  dLseaae— and  this 
in  direct  proportion  to  its  bulk.  Instead  of  deploring  the  fact 
that  weight  is  being  lost,  therefore,  we  should  look  upon  it  as  »J 
sign  of  returning  health;  instead  of  congratulating  ourselves 
and  others  upon  our  fatter,  sleeker  appearance;  instead  of 
remarking;  "Ah,  Mr.  Jones,  how  well  you  are  lookingl  You 
were  so  thin  when  last  I  saw  you,  and  now  you  Etre  looking 
quite  st^ut  and  hearty!"  we  should  feel  precisely  opposite 
sentiments,  and  say:  "Ah,  Mr.  Jones,  I  see  you  are  considerably 
stouter  than  when  I  last  saw  you.  You  had  better  be  careful  in 
yoor  habits,  my  friend,  for  you  arc  surely  accumulating  some 

*  ''Glutton  or  Epicure,"  p.  IftS. 
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form  of  disease  that  will  manifest  itself  in  one  way  or  another 
before  long — when  you  will  attribut*:  it  to  anything  but  the 
right  cause.  Take  my  advice,  then,  and  work  that  tissue  off 
again!"  Such  should  be  our  thoughts — whether  expressed  or 
not!  We  have  only  to  realize  that  fat  is,  strictly  speaking, 
retained  excreta,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  force  of  this  position. 

In  this  connection  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  one  or  two 
reflections,  suggested  as  the  result  of  the  above  argument,  whose 
practical  importance  seem  to  me  very  great.  It  has  frequently 
been  obsen  fti.  e.(j.,  that  women  very  frequently  gain  in  weight, 
and  "get  stout"  and  plump  soon  after  marriage,  and  this  con- 
dition—the gain  in  weight — has  been  looked  upon  as  highly 
beneficial,  and  "marriage"  coaswiuently  recommended  by 
many  physicians,  as  the  cure  for  such  conditions  as  emaciation, 
ansmia,  etc. — among  others.  The  whole  misconception  arose 
out  of  the  mistaken  idea  that  fatty  tissue  is  healthy  tissue,  and 
that  gain  in  weight  means  a  corresponding  gain  in  health; 
whereas,  more  often  than  not  (and  although  fatty  tissue  some- 
times returns  together  wiih  health),  precisely  the  reverse  of  this 
is  the  case. 

Bearing  Iht^e  facts  in  mind,  let  us  consider,  for  a  moment, 
the  ratioimle  of  the  increase  of  weight  and  (iesh  in  the  newly 
married  woman — which,  as  may  be  expected,  I  look  upon  as 
aUogether  abnormal  and  injurious;  and  consequently  seek  the 
cause  in  some  abnonnal  condition — dtipendent,  in  turn,  upon 
some  oewly  acquired,  abnonnal  habit  of  hfe. 

Of  course  the  answer  at  once  suggests  itself.  Sexual  inter- 
course is  that  which  is  more  or  less  directly  accountable  for  the 
whole  affair.  And  my  tentative  explanation  of  the  morfiis 
operandi  involved  is  as  follows:  Sexual  intercourse  lessens  the 
vitality;  that  we  may  take  as  an  established  faet.  Now,  this 
loss  of  vitality  would  necessitate  a  lessened  functioning  of  the 
various  organs  of  the  body — including  the  depurating  organs. 
These  organs,  while  under-functioning,  allow  the  improper 
retention,  in  the  system,  of  a  certain  amount  of  material  that 
would  normally  have  been  eliminated;  and  this  material  aC' 
cumulates  in  the  body,  and  forms  the  fatty  tissue — which  is  thus 
seen  to  be  unduly  retained  excrementous  material,  here  as  else- 
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where.    And  it  will  be  seen  why  it  is  that  1  regard  increase  in 
weight  as  a  sign  of  decreased,  rather  than  increased  health. 

While  many  persons  niay  see  the  force  of  the  above  reasoning, 
and  consequently  be  willing  to  rid  themselves  of  at  least  a  very 
large  proportion  of  their  fat,  in  consequence,  they  yet  do  not 
know  how  to  rid  themselves  of  this  superabundant  material. 
They  have  recourse  to  anti-fat  nostrums  and  other  vile  con- 
coctions for  this  purpose — sometimes  with  the  effect  of  removing 
a  considerable  proportion  of  this  tissue  (in  an  extremely  harmful 
manner) ;  sometimes  with  little  or  no  appreciable  effect  at  all. 
And  yet  all  these  persons  know  that,  were  they  merely  to  abstain 
from  all  food  for,  from  one  to  two  months,  tlm  tissue  woiUd  all 
be  absorbed  and  oxidized  or  eliminated;  and  that  they  could 
remove  just  as  much  or  as  little  of  this  fat  as  they  desired,  by 
the  simple  process  of  fasting  for  a  greater  or  a  lesser  period  I 
As  Doctor  Dewey  said :  ■ 

"How  simple!  Only  to  fast,  no  matter  if  it  eoets  a  whole  day, 
a  whole  week  or  a  whole  month,  and  with  absolute  safety.  .  .  It 
is  a  process  that  you  can  push  safely  well  on  to  the  skeleton  con- 
dition, if  you  cut  the  food  down.  You  can  determine  in  advance 
just  what  loss  of  weight  is  to  be  reached;  for  it  is  simply  a  problem 
of  endurance  and  mathematics."    (p.  205-) 

Now,  knowing  all  this,  why  has  this  method  not  been  applied? 
fe  it  because  the  fear  of  death  from  starvation  holds  them  back 
— the  average  person  thinking  that  such  would  intervene  long 
before  the  system  is  rid  of  this  overplus  of  tissue?  Or  do  they 
think  it  would  be  a  difficult  or  a  piunful  proce^?  Or  is  it 
gluttony  pure  and  simple  which  holds  them  back?  I  am  very 
much  afraid  it  is  the  latter  consideration,  almost  altogether. 
As  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  the  fasting  cure,  for  this  very 
reason,  will  never,  probably,  become  a  popular  cure;  people 
would  rather  eat  and  die  than  fast  and  live! 

But  to  those  few  to  whom  this  does  not  apply,  it  will  be  indeed 
welcome  news  to  learn  that  the  oxidation  and  elimination  of 
their  fatty  tissue  is  not  a  more  difficult  or  painful  process  than 
was  its  accumulation.    And  further,  that  it  is  a  physiological 

■  "True  Seience  of  Lhing,"  p.  167. 
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impossibility  for  death  to  mtervene  before  the  skeleton  condition 
is  reached;  in  other  words,  until  all  ttds  fatty  tissue  has  been 
eliminated,  and  much  niore  besides!  Hunger  will  invariably 
return  when  the  system  is  sufficiently  clear  of  morbific  material 
to  render  the  ingestion  of  more  food  desirable;  and,  until  this 
hunger  appears,  the  fast  may  be  continued  in  the  confidence 
and  knowledge  that  uo  harm  can  possibly  result  from  such 
abstention ;  but,  on  the  contrary ^  that  mcreased  health,  strength 
and  energy  await  the  patient  who  has  the  moral  courage  to 
attempt  and  follow  out  this  mode  of  treatment. 

This  habitual  overfeeding,  of  which  I  have  spoken  above, 
extends  unfortunately  not  only  throughout  the  whole  world  of 
adults  but  to  the  babies  and  the  aged  as  well.  Doctor  Dewey 
and  Doctor  Rahagliati  ropeatodly  drew  attention  to  this  fact, 
in  their  writings;  and  Doctor  Densmore  reemphasized  the  truth 
in  his  book  "How  Nature  Cures,"  where  he  says  (p.  54);  "In- 
fants almost  always  are  fed  too  frequently."    And  again  (p,  55) : 

"  It  is  frequently,  perhaps  usually^  said  of  this  or  that  or  the 
other  babe  that  it  is  fretful  or  peevish,  It  is  fretful  because  it 
ia  ill,  and  it  ia  ill,  usually,  because  of  improper  feeding.  The 
same  error  that  adult  human  beings  make  in  regard  to  them- 
selves is  made  in  regard  to  the  feeding  of  children — they  are 
fed  too  often  and  too  much." 


I  may  add  that  practically  every  writer  on  the  subject  agrees 
with  this  view:  see  the  writings  of  Wheeler,  Holt,  Jackson, 
Buruey  Yeo,  Mendel,  Chittenden,  Trail,  Crandell,  etc. 

But  it  remained  for  Doctor  Page  to  show,  witli  convincing 
fact  and  logic,  the  extent  to  which  children,  and  especiaUy 
babies,  are  overfed.  In  his  very  excellent  book  entitled  "How 
to  Feed  the  Baby,"  which  I  cannot  too  highly  recommend  to 
all  mothers,  Doctor  Page  proved  conclusively  that  three  daily 
feedings— of  moderate  quantity — (and  none  at  night)  are  all 
that  should  be  allowed  the  babe,  from  birth!     (p.  54.)' 

Doctor  Page  brought  up  his  o\\-n— osceptionally  healthy  and 
robust — baby  on  two  meals  per  day!    (p.  55.)    Yet  to  what 

'  Dr.  B.  K  DawEon  strongly  advocates  faatine  for  babtea  in  nil  diseased 
odbdiliAb^,  And  mentlfina  ii.  case  in  which  a  week's-  fa-at  completely  cured  b 
auJVDg  baby  of  grievous  atomaeb  trouble. 
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extent  is  this  esceeUi^I!    Wliat  outrages  arc  not  permitted  in 
the  feeding  of  the  baby!    To  quote  Doctor  i^age: 

"During  the  nine  months  of  foetal  growth  the  increase,  except 
in  cases  of  monstrosities,  is  about  one-third  of  an  ounce  per  day, 
or  two  and  one-half  ounces  per*  week.  Why  it  should  be  deemed 
rational  for  this  ratio  to  be  increased  six  or  seven  hundred  per 
cent,  directly  after  birth,  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  In  spite, 
or  because,  of  this  hot-house  forcing  during  the  first  few  months 
the  usual  weight  at,  nay,  five  yeara,  is  much  less  than  if  the  rate 
of  prenatal  growth  had  been  continued  throughout  these  yearsl 

"  I  consider  that  the  excessive  fat  so  generally  regarded  as  the 
sign  of  the  healthy  babe,  is  simply  a  proof  of  the  ahility  of  the 
digestive  organs  to  go  on  for  a  time  digesting  more  food  than  is 
required  for  growth — the  excess  going  to  the  production  of  fatty 
tissue,  which,  at  any  stage  of  life,  after  infancy,  is,  by  univerpa! 
consent,  regarded  as  disease.  1  hold  that  it  is  no  less  diseaiw  in 
infancj',  and  tends  to  check  the  really  normal  growth;  and  that 
all  excessively  fat  babies  are  only  cured  by  either  a  considerable 
period  of  non-growth,  or  a  violent  sicknesSj  which  strips  them  of 
the  fat,  if  not  of  life. 

"The  healthy  bom  babe  has  the  power  to  digest  and  assimilate 
easily  and  continuously  an  amount  o£  food,  sufficient  to  produce 
a  normal  growth.  This  rate  of  ^owth  can  not  be  exceeded, — how- 
ever much  food  ia  taken.  It  can  be  checkedf  or  stopped  alto- 
gether, by  either  a  deficiency,  or  an  excess,  of  food,  continued  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  increase  in  weight — the  rolling  on  of 
fat^s  a  delusion  and  a  snare."' 

Doctor  Page  calculated  {p.  23),  that,  were  a  man  weighing  150 
pounds  to  partake  of  as  much  milk,  proportiouately,  as  is  quite 
commonly  fed  to  babies,  he  would,  during  the  twenty-four  hours, 
have  dispostKl  of  no  k'ss  than  iwtsnty-lwo  and  one-}ial}  quarts!* 
From  this  we  may  readily  soe  to  what  an  extent  the  youthful 
organism  is  abused;  and  how  the  seeds  arc  laid,  at  that  time, 
not  only  for  its  imniediate  consequent — disease;  but  also  for  a 
p<'r\*ertcd  appetite,  and  a  dcTflngt''d  digestive  system,  which  fre> 
quently  accompaniies  us  throughout  life — never  once  permitting 

'  "How  to  Fee*!  the  Baby,"  pp.  33-4. 

*  Thes  tnay  .seem  exafiseration,  bmt  it  may  be  reaHilv  spgii  Ihiil  aiich  va  the 
cause;  see  VtrEiciia  LeiiB:  "Nursing,"  p.  42.  where  ten  feedings  p^r  diem  aiv 
recommended  I 
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the  call  of  "normal"  hunger,  or  the  healthful  assimilation  of  a 
iiit-al !     See  Appendix  I. 

What  has  bwii  said  about  the  overfeeding  of  babies  and  of 
adults  applies  also  to  the  older  members  of  the  community ;  the 
same  mistake  is  made  here  as  is  made  in  every  other  instance; 
too  much  food  is  eaten  at  too  frequent  meals.  The  idea  that 
older  peraons  should  eat  more  food  than  the  younger  ones  is  a 
very  grave  error;  and  one  which,  I  believe,  has  sent  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  to  a  premature  grave.  In  the  older  man 
{or  woman)  there  b  no  longer  the  same  active  life  as  heretofore; 
but  little  tissue,  comparatively  speaking,  calls  for  replacement; 
there  is  no  actual  growth  to  call  for  nutriment.  In  this  very  con- 
nfctjon,  I  may  quote  the  words  of  no  less  eminent  an  authority 
than  Sir  Heniy  Thompson,  F.R.C.S.,  etc.,  who,  in  his  "Diet  in 
Relationto  Age  and  Activity"  (p.  39-40),  thus  expresses  hhnself: 

"But  as  we  increase  in  age^— when  we  have  spent,  say,  our  first 
half  century — less  energ>'  and  activity  remain,  and  less  expendi- 
ture Can  be  made;  less  power  to  eliminate  is  possible  at  fifty  than 
at  thirty,  still  less  at  sixty  and  upward.  Less  nutriment,  there- 
fore, must  be  taken  in  proportion  as  age  advanees,  or  rather,  as 
activity  diminishes,  or  the  individual  will  suffer.  If  he  continues 
to  consume  the  same  abundant  breakfasts,  substantial  luncheons, 
and  heavy  dinners,  which  at  the  summit  of  his  power  he  could 
dispose  of  almost  with  impunity,  he  will  in  time  certainly  either 
accumulate  fat  or  become  acquainted  with  gout  or  rheumatism, 
or  show  signs  uf  unhealthy  deposit  of  some  kind  in  some  part,  of 
the  body  —  processes  which  must  inevitably  empoison,  under- 
mine, or  shorten  hia  remaining  term  of  life.  He  must  reduce  hia 
'intake,'  because  a  smaller  expenditure  is  an  enforced  condition 
of  esiatence.  At  seventy  the  man's  power  has  further  diminJKhed, 
and  the  nutriment  must  correspond  thereto,  if  he  desires  still 
another  term  of  comfortable  life.  And  why  should  he  not?  Then 
at  eighty,  with  less  activity,  there  must  be  stilt  less  'support.'" 

And  again  he  says  ("Food  and  Feeding/'  p.  64) ; 

"I  desire  to  point  out  that  the  system  of  ^supporting'  aged 
persons,  as  it  is  termed,  with  increased  quantities  of  fond  and 
stimulant,  is  an  error  of  cardinal  importance,  and,  without  doubt, 
tends  to  shorten,  or  to  embitter  life." 
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"  Woe  to  thee,  0  lami,  when  Ihy  king  is  a  child,  and  thy 
"princea  eat  in  the  morning! 

"  Blessed  art  thou,  O  land,  when  thy  king  is  the  son  of  nobUs, 
and  Ihy  princes  eal  in  due  season,  for  strengdi,  and  not  for 
drunkenness!  " — Ecclesmstes,  x.,  16-17. 

It  is  now  all  but  umversally  admitted  that  we  eat  too  much, 
even  by  those  physicians  aiid  laymen  who  are  opposed  to  ab- 
solute fasting  aa  a  cure  for  disease.  Many  individuals  have 
accordingly  tried  (1)  to  lessen  the  amount  of  food  eaten  at  each 
meal;  and  (2)  to  curtail  the  actual  number  of  meals  eaten — 
reducing  the  cuatomai'y  three  or  four  meals  per  diem  to  two  or 
one.  I  need  hardly  say  that  every  step  made  in  thk  direction 
is  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  esperinient«r,  as,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  the  great  object  to  be  attained  is  to  reduce 
the  bulk  of  food  eaten ;  and  it  does  not  matter  by  what  method 
ihb  end  is  attained — so  long  m  \t  i^  attained.  Consequently, 
no  matter  in  what  way  the  supply  of  food  be  lessened,  nothing 
but  good  results  will  follow.  The  only  danger  to  be  fcan.-d  13 
that,  most  persons  experimenting  upon  themselves  in  this  way, 
and  not  knowiog  what  to  expect,  will  find  their  appetite  and 
general  physical  health  and  animal  spirits  so  far  improved  after 
following  the  new  n5gime  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  that 
they  counteract  all  the  good  effects  of  the  more  abstemious 
dietary  by  unbridled  and  promiscuous  gluttony  when  food  ia 
eaten  I'    For  such  cases,  the  only  cure  would  be,  of  course,  to 

1 1  am  now  sponlting.  i(-  must  b-e  remcmlKfred.  of  those  persons  who  are  but 
filif^hlly.  though  pmb.'tb!y,  chroii it-ally  (.lisBiiHed.  Fnr  tbosc  paiiienls  whi>  Are 
Sendijsly  ill,  utid  esywt'inlly  in  ull  iicule  diseases,  there  miiel  be  no  com  promise; 
a  sfrict  ajid  absolute  fast  for  el^  long  a»  nmy  b©  necesaaiy  is  the  only  course 
allowable. 
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restrain  the  patient's  appetite  until  after  this  dangerous  period 
has  passed,  when  a  normal  appetite  will  invariably  appear. 

To  tliose  individuals,  therefort;,  who  arc,  by  advice  or  vol- 
untarily, restricting  their  diet  by  cither  of  the  above-mentioned 
methodSj  I  have  little  to  say;  but  as  there  must  necessarily  be 
some  science  and  order  in  this,  as  in  every  other,  branch  of 
hygiene  and  dietary,  I  shallj  in  the  present  chapter,  offer  a  few 
remarks  that  are  Intended  to  assist  the  would-be  convert,  and 
enable  hiui  to  omit  the  minimuai  amount  of  food  with  the 
maximum  amount  of  benefit  to  himself. 

To  do  this,  a  very  simple  rule  need  be  followed,  viz.,  omit  the 
breakjast. 

A  chorus  of  objections  is  at  once  raised  by  my  readers — of 
that  I  am  assured!  Omit  any  other  meal,  yes,  but  breakfast, 
never!  "I  should  be  so  faint  all  the  morning  I  couldn't  do  any- 
thing," says  the  first,  '^  1  could  do  nothing  without  my  morning 
meal;  I  have  tried  it,  and  was  so  hungry  all  the  morning  I 
could  think  of  nothing  but  my  stomach,"  says  a  second.  "I 
should  get  a  splitting  headache  if  I  omitted  my  breakfast," 
says  a  third,  "it  always  affects  me  in  that  way."' 

Those  of  my  readers  who  have  followed  rae  thus  far  will 

readily  perceive  the  fallacy  and  absurdity  of  such  statements. 

Since,  as  we  shall  see,  pp.  225-303,  food  does  not  give  us  strength 

or  energy,  but  on  the  contrary  detracts  from  both;  and  since, 

in  addition,  natural  hunger  does  not  appear  in  the  stomach  in 

any  case  (p.  549),  it  is  obvious  that  all  the  untoward  symptoms 

that  manifest  themselves  during  the  morning's  fast,  arc  the 

results  of  (1)  mental  influences — expectancy,  suggestion,  etc.; 

(2)  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  stimulation,  and  (3)  the  confusion 

into  which  the  body  Ls  thrown  as  the  rrault  of  (2)  and  of  the 

general  cleaning-up  vital  processes  which  are  thus  given  free 

play,  and  the  unaccustomed  sjrmptoms  which  are  mistaken  for 

'To  those  individuals  frho  claim  they  i»uld  do  nothing  -without  their 
montingeoffet,  I  have  merely  tliEe  toaiv:  th»t  their  craving  for  thai  slimulant 
is  predficly  on  a  par  with  the  drani-drinker,  who  can  "rfo  nothing"  before 
hia  j^lam  of  pin,  and  the  appetite  is,  in  my  estimation,  equally  abnormal  and 
depraved  in  both  caeos,  Sh'm-ulalwn  is  the  thinj;  sought,  and.  tvhile  one 
intoxtcaies  and  the  other  does  act,  that  dilTGren<-e  is  purely  accidental.  The 
disaslTous  effects  on  the  nervooa  aystem  is  fitially  apparent  in  both  canea. 
For  both,  too,  the  cure  is  the  Banie — a  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  deaire  for 
the  drink,     (pp.  110-11.) 
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hunger.  All  these  unpleasant  symptoms'  may  be  greatly  re- 
lieved, if  not  altogether  removed,  in  every  ca.se,  by  drinking  a 
glass  of  cool  or  hot  water,  and  by  resolutely  refraining  from 
thinking  about  one's  stomach. 

Regarding  the  third  objection  so  far  raised,  inz,,  that  a  more 
or  leas  severe  headache  is  occasionally  induced,  in  some  cases, 
by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  morning  meal,  I  must  admit 
that  this  is  frequently  the  coise;  but  insist,  in  turn,  that  this  is 
not  by  any  means  an  unfavorable  sjmiptom,  when  j'ud^  from 
tht'  proper  standpoint.  To  be  sure,  a  headache  is  an  extremely 
unpleasant  sensation  at  the  time,  to  say  the  least.  But  here 
again  we  encounter  the  false  teachings  of  the  orthodox  medical 
school,  wiuch  sees  in  pain  an  enemy  to  life,  and  not  the  frii-ndly 
action  of  the  vital  forces  indicating. the  presence  of  obstructing 
material  at  that  point,  calling  our  attention  to  that  part  of  the 
body,  and  clearly  indicating  that  the  cause  of  the  pain  should 
be  removed— not  that  the  pain  itself  should  be  subdued, 
(pp.  25^9.) 

Now,  in  all  those  cases  in  which  a  headache  k  experienced, 
Ihe  tiling  to  do  is  to  abstain  fioni  all  food  until  the  lieatiacho  is 
completely  dissipated.  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Macfadden 
when  he  aays : ' 

"The  mere  fact  that  the  omission  of  one  meal  causes  a  head- 
ache, is  ample  evidence  thut,  Instead  of  missing  one  meal,  a  dozen 
should  be  missed;  for  this  headache  is  caused  by  the  alime  or  the 
remains  of  fermented  food  and  other  impure  matter  that  has 
collected  in  the  stomach,  or  has  remained  there  from  the  pre- 
ceding meal,  and  as  no  food  is  introduced  to  excite  the  flow  of 
gastric  juice  or  to  dilute  this  impure  material,  it  finally  flows  out 
of  the  stomach  and  part,  of  it  is  naturally  absorbed  by  the  circu- 
latory system,  and  in  the  elimination  of  this  foreign  matte*",  one 
of  the  results  noted  is  a  headache.  .  ,  .  All  those  who  have 
tried  the  fasting  cure  for  disease  know  that  for  a  few  days  they 
will  have  a  fever  of  more  or  less  intensity,  and  nothing  indicates 
more  strongly  that  the  purifying  process  is  under  way  thn.n  this 
one  symptom.  It  is  one  of  the  means  adopted  to  bum  up  or 
eliminate  the  rank  impurities  of  the  body." 

'  Dr.  George  F.  Penlenisl,  in  Win  Introdiiolinn  lo  Dewev's  "True  Science 
of  hivitig,"  p.  10,  apllv  called  lliem  rhe  "dying  pains  of  a  bad  habit." 
■  Physical  CuUwv.  Vol.  III.,  p.  132. 
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Eating  a  meal  will  frequently  have  the  effect  of  temporarily 
relieving  the  headache,  but  almost  invariably  this  retui'os  with 
even  greater  iseverity  than  before,  after  an  hour  or  two — showing 
that  the  pain  was  merely  suppressed  without  the  cause  of  the 
headache  being  removed.  Undoubtedly,  what  really  happened 
was  this:  Upon  the  ingestion  of  food,  the  blood  which  was  iintil 
then  in  superabundance  in  the  brain  was  drawn  to  the  stomach 
for  the  purposes  of  digestion.  This  relieves  the  tension  of  the 
cerebral  blood  supply  temporarily,  but,  after  the  mt^al  is  almost 
or  quite  digested,  the  blood  returns  to  the  head,  carrying  with 
it  further  nutrient  material,  and  whatever  toxic  matter  has 
been  absorbi-d  from  the  digestion  of  that  meal,  or  ie  created 
within  the  system  aa  the  result  of  its  ingestion.  This,  it  will  be 
seen,  but  aggravates  the  difficulty.  The  brain  can  derive  no 
nutriment  from  food  material  when  thus  congested  (practically 
disieascd) ;  its  primary  noed  k  the  removal  of  the  superabundance 
of  foreign  material  already  present,  and  this  can  be  more  easily 
and  quickly  done  in  the  absence  of  food  material  than  when 
such  material  is  being  constantly  forced  upon  the  tissues — since 
these  have  no  need  for  .?uch  excessive  amounts  of  nutriment. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  excess  of  blood  in  the  brain  is 
due,  in  turn,  to  an  excess  of  morbid  matter  which  should  have 
been  absorbed  and  eliminated.  Nature,  in  her  attempts  at 
cure,  detennines  a  greater  supply  of  blood  to  the  head  in  order 
to  remove  more  quickly  and  effectually  the  foreign  material 
I'present.  Pain  denotes  here,  as  always,  a  dise.ased  condition 
calling  for  removal  or  cure.  And  the  only  rational  way  to  re- 
move the  pain  is  to  remove  its  cause — the  excess  of  impure 
material.  Merely  subduing  the  pain,  without  thus  removing 
the  cause,  is  quite  worthless,  and  opposed  to  all  true  methods 
of  cure. 

Besides  the  foregoing  objections,  however,  there  are  one  or 

two  others  that  might  be  raised  to  this  theory  of  omitting  the 

^breakfast,  which  possess,  at  first  sight,  far  more  plausibility 

tthan  those  so  far  advanced— though  they  are,  I  conceive,  based 

Hupon  the  same  false  theories  of  energy  and  nutrition.     One  such 

objection  is  the  following:    Instead  of  omitting  the  breakfast, 

would  it  not  be  better  to  omit  the  lunch^thus  more  evenly 
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dividing  the  time  between  the  two  meals?  Thus,  instead  of  the 
periods  of  between-iueal  fasting  being  six  and  cighteeo  hours, 
they  would  be,  at  most,  ten  and  fourteen  hours,  respectively. 
Would  that  not  be  more  natural,  and  more  evenly  balance  the 
work  of  the  system? 

A  moment's  reflection  will,  I  believe,  demonstrate  the  utter 
lack  of  plausibility,  of  reason,  in  this  argument.  The  time 
division,  in  this  case,  is  purely  by  the  clock — not  according  to 
the  dictates  of  the  requirements  of  the  organism.  In  one  case, 
it  will  be  seen,  almost  aU  the  day's  work  is  performed  and 
energy  expended,  in  the  other,  none.  In  one  half  of  this  arbi- 
trary division,  there  is  fdl  the  rest;  all  the  repairing  processes 
are  carried  on ;  there  is  all  the  Ewicumulation  of  energy.  In  the 
other  half,  but  little  or  no  rest;  a  constant  destruction  and 
breaking  down  of  the  organic  tissue,  and  all  the  expenditure  of 
energy.  And  yet  it  is  claimed  that  an  equal  amount  of  food  is 
necessary  to  supply  the  loss  in  both  instances  I 

No,  tlie  night  must  be  altogether  omitted  from  our  calculations 
in  this  que.'9tion  and  treated  as  if  it  did  not  exist;  since  no 
energy  is  expended  during  that  period;  no  work  is  performed; 
no  tissues  destroyed;  consequently,  there  is  DO  need  for  any 
tissue  replacement.    As  Doctor  Dewey  remarked;* 

"  ^  .  .  There  is  no  natural  hunger  in  the  morning  after  a 
night  of  restful  sleep,  because  there  has  been  no  such  degree  of 
cell-destruction  as  to  create  a  demand  for  food  at  the  ordinary 
hour  of  the  American  breakfast.  Sleep  is  not  a  hunger-causing 
process." 

The  working  day  is  the  period  in  which  all  these  destructive 
changes  take  place,  and  it  is  consequently  to  that  period  that 
we  must  confine  ourselves,  in  making  these  time  divi.'^iions  for 
meals.  Taking  the  hours  of  the  working  day,  therefore,  as  a 
basis  for  calculation,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  meals 
eaten  at  11  a.  m.  and  6.30  p.  m.  would  divide  the  day  very 
evenly — judging  from  the  time  period,  and  also  from  the  stand- 
point of  energy  expenditure,' 


■  "The  Tme  Science  of  Lh-icg/'  p.  161, 
'Thia  Cftlculnlion  is  based  upon,  the  biij 
■en  A.M.,  retires  at  eleven  p.m..  and  spen 
tnesl.     In  one  case,  the  interval  would  thus  be  six  and  a  half  hours,  and  in 


'Thia  ealculnlion  is  based  upon  the  BiippodtiOQ  that  the  patient  n9e»  at 
seven  a.m.,  retires  at  eleven  p.m..  and  spenJe  an  nveraire  of  t>n«  hour  ut  endh 
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Having  thus  disposed  of  the  more  obvious  objections  to  the 
theory  of  the  omission  of  breakfast,  we  must  now  consider  the 
arguments  for  the  practice,  aud  understand  the  physiological 
reasons  upon  which  are  founded  the  system  of  dietary  that 
oinits  this  meal,  in  preference  to  any  of  the  others. 

Doctor  Dewey  has  so  well  and  so  fully  worked  out  the  reasons 
in  his  published  works  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote 
somewhat  eAtensively  from  his  "No-Breakfast  Plan" — asking 
my  readers  to  refer  for  further  particulars  to  the  books  them- 
selves. Only  by  cjuoting  at  length  from  any  author  can  justice 
be  done  to  his  arguments,  and  any  hope  be  entertained  that  the 
reader's  opinions  will  change — especially  in  theories  so  novel 
as  these: 

"We  rise  in  the  morning/'  says  Doctor  Dewey^  "with  our  brain 
recharged  by  sleep,  and  we  go  at  once  to  our  business.  If  we  take 
a  walk,  or  go  to  the  gymnasium,  we  simply  waste  that  much  time 
and  we  also  lessen  the  stored-iip  energy  by  whatever  of  effort  is 
called  out.'  We  can  skip  the  dumb-bells  and  perform  any  other 
kind  of  exercise  that  is  good  for  the  health,  and  always  with  the 
certainty  that  we  shall  have  more  strength  for  the  first  half  of  the 
day  if  none  is  wasted  in  this  way.  .  .  .  For  the  highest  pos- 
sibilities, for  a  day  of  human  service,  there  must  be  a  night  of 
sound  steep,  and  then  one  may  work  with  muscle  or  with  mind 
much  longer  without  fatigue  if  no  strength  is  wasted  over  untimely 
food  in  the  stomach,  no  enforced  means  to  develop  health  and 
strength.*  When  one  has  worked  long  enough,  he  becomes  gen- 
erally tired  and  there  should  be  a  period  of  rest,  in  order  to  regain 
power  to  digest  what  .shall  be  so  eaten  as  to  cause  the  brain  the 
least  waste  of  its  powers  through  failure  to  masticate.  One  need 
not  always  wait  until  noon  to  eat  the  Srst  meal.  Those  in  good 
health  have  found  that  they  can  easily  go  till  noon  before  breaking 
the  fast,  but  in  proportion  ae  one  is  weak  or  ailing  the  rule  should 

the  other  seven  ajid  a  half  hours — whiJe  the  greater  proportioDate  Btraln, 
mental  and  phyeicall,  which  would  he  undertaken  during  the  Wsinces  hours 
of  ihe  day,  as  L-ompart'd  with  the  lighter  (asks  aiid  frivolity  of  the  evBriinK. 
M'ould  anipty  repfiy  and  couuterbHlBDce  the  sdditiontU  half-hour,  which  would 
l)€  aU  thai  is  required  in  order  t-o  render  the  time  for  the  two  meaJe  ab8olutely 
periodJc. 

^  'Sw  "The  NooTi-Brenkfaet  Fkn,"  by  T.  Owen,  p.  7.  "Afi^r  a  cowl 
night's  sleep,  the  body  in  in  the  best  poasible  condition  for  exertion,  without 
the  intervenl ion  of  a  meal." 

1  FhvsiologiMq  have  now  just  begun  to  reopgniite  this  fact.  See  Chitten- 
den, "Physiological  Economy  in  Nut-rition,"  p.  20. 
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be;  stop  all  work  as  soon  as  fatigue  becomes  marked  and  then 
until  power  to  digest  is  restored.     To  eiit  when  one  is  tired  is  toj 
add  a  burden  of  labor  to  all  the  energies  of  life,  and  with  the  cei 
taiaty  that  no  wastes  will  be  restored  thereby. 

"  For  the  highest  efforts  of  genius,  or  art,  of  the  simplest  labors 
of  the   hands,   the  forenoon    with    empty  stomach   and   larger 
measure  of  stored-up  energy  of  the  brain,  is  by  far  the  bett«r  half 
of  the  day,  and  more  than  this,  it  is  equally  the  better  for  all  the 
finer  senses  of  the  tastes,  the  finer  emotiotis  of  soul-life.    In  addi- 
tion to  these — and  what  is  vastly  more  important — it  is  by  far  i 
the  Ijetter  half  of  the  day  for  the  display  of  that  energy  whereby] 
disease  Is  cured.     (All  this  with  no  power  lost  in  any  specii 
exercise  for  the  health!) 

"The  time  to  stop  the  forenoon  labor  is  when  the  n^d  for  rest 
has  become  clearly  apparent,  and  there  must  be  rest  before  eating 
to  restore  the  energy  for  digestion.  This  always  determines 
Nature's  time  when  the  first  meal  shall  be  taken  and  not  the  hour 
of  the  dny. 

"This  is  especially  important  to  all  who  are  constitutional lyj 
weak  or  have  become  disabled  through  ailings  or  disease.     Db^l 
appointments  have  come  to  hundreds  who  have  given  up  their 
breakfa,sts  because  of  the  mistaken  idea  that  they  must  wait  till] 
noon  before  breaking  the  fast,  and  hence  they  become  too  tii 
to  digest,  and  thus  experience  a  loss  rather  than  a  gain,  from  the 
untimely  noon  meals. 

"The  desire  for  morning  food  is  a  matter  of  habit  only.  Morn- 
ing hunger  is  a  disease  iituier  culture,  jvnd  they  who  feei  the  most 
need  have  the  most  reason  to  fast  into  higher  health.  They  who 
claim  that  their  breakfasts  are  their  best  meiils,  that  they  simply 
'cannot  do  one  thing'  till  they  have  eaten,  are  practically  in  line 
with  those  who  must  have  their  alcoholics  before  the  wheels  can , 
be  start.ed. 

"Now,  it  has  been  found  by  the  experience  of  thousands  that 
by  wholly  giving  up  the  morning  meal  all  desire  for  it  in  time^ 
disappears,  which  could  hardly  be  the  case  if  the  laws  of  life  wet 
thereby  violated  —  and  the  habit  once  fully  eradicated  is  rarely 
resumed. 

"To  give  up  suddenly  the  use  of  alcoholics  or  of  tobacco  in  anj 
of  its  forms  is  to  call  out  the  loudest  protests  from  the  m()rbid 
voices  that  have  been  kept  silent  by  those  soothing  powers — , 
and  yet  no  one  would  accept  those  loud  voices  as  indicating  ai 
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actual  physiological  neetl.  The  difhculticw  arising  from  giving  up 
the  morning  ineais— even  as  those  from  Riving  up  the  morning 
grog — are  an  exact  measure  of  the  need  that  they  shall  be  given 
Up  in  order  that  health,  and  not  disease,  shall  be  under  c^ulturo. 
(pp,  98-101). 

"The  question  is  often  asked  me,"  says  Doctor  Dewey,  again,' 
"  whether  it  is  safe  for  the  old  and  infirm  to  abundon  a  lifelong 
eating  habit  for  a  method  that  requires  that  eating  shall  be  regu- 
lated by  the  time  of  hunger,  and  not  by  the  time  of  day.  Ab  well 
ask  whether  it  la  safe  to  abandon  a  lifelong  habit  of  sin  against  a 
monil  law  by  reason  of  age  and  infirmity.  One  can  never  get  so 
old,  never  bo  infirm,  as  not  to  get  an  immediate  change  for  the 
better,  where  there  has  been  habitual  sin  against  the  Divine  laws 
of  digestion,  and  the  older  and  the  more  infirm,  so  is  the  need 
more  imperative," 

The  good  effect  which  we  receive  from  our  breakfasts,  then, 
are  entirely  due  to  slimulaiwn — to  the  stimulating  effects  of  the 
food,  and  to  these  only.  And  it  becomes  obvious  also,  that, 
when  once  the  morbid  cravings  spoken  of  above  have  been 
subdued,  and  correct  and  favorable  mental  conditions  sub- 
stitutwi,  mental  and  physical  labor  can  both  be  performed  with 
far  greater  ease  than  when  a  breakfast  of  any  kind  is  eaten,  A 
clearer  he^,  greater  nervous  energy,  increased  vitality,  and 
buoyancy  of  spirits,  will  be  the  invariable  results  of  simply 
omitting  this  meal;  theoretically  this  should  be  the  case,  and 
praetically  it  is  so  in  every  one  of  the  scores  of  cases  I  have 
known  where  this  meal  has  been  given  up,  either  from  choice 
or  from  necessity.'  In  every  in.stance,  too,  has  the  person 
volunteered  the  reinai'k  that  nothing  could  tempt  him  to  return 
to  the  old  practice  of  a  hearty  breakfast,  or  three  meals  a  day. 
Tliis  in  iteelf  speaks  volumes  for  the  system,  and  the  obvious 
benefits  dnrivcd  therefrom. 

A  most  interesting  point,  in  this  connection,  ia  the  study  of 
imtincl.    In   healthy   animals,   especially,   L-*  tliis  noticeable. 

'  "Tme  S<?3cri«r  of  Liv-inc."  pp.  S17-18, 

"Saj^  I>fi«nr  .Tiickwsti  ("I>>-m»epRi!i,"  pp.  8-9):  "IhavcscPti  il  ((he  two 
meal  per  ,t.-iv  nl^iu)  (ried  l>j*  aicK  [.itrsntiw,  kumUfdn  on  hiindrfdx,  jinfi  do  not 
know  of  ,'1  stnEl'^  infltivnw  in  which  the  nisirnTiai^'  method  waa  prpferred.  nftcr 
the  neifi-  nrmneMoent.  hml  Iwcomc  habJiiiaJ,"  See  also  T.  Owen'a  "How  to 
Become  Ujile,  Heafly,  and  Happy,"  p   3. 
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Thus  Doctor  Page  cites  the  case  of  a  foxhoitnrl  m  whom  this 

instinct  waa  very  perfectly  developed : ' 

"The  old  fellow,  said  the  Captain,  knqws  wheo  I  am  going  on  s 
tramp,  as  well  as  my  wife  docs — when  1  turn  out  for  ^  hunt  in  the 
morning — and  he  won't  touch  a  mouthful  of  food.  I  used  to 
try  aud  'fool'  him,  by  acting  as  if  I  wasn't  going  out  at  all,  and 
sometimes  I  could  get  him  to  eat  breakfast.  But  I  never  try  that 
game  now,  for  I  noticed,  after  a  while,  that  ^vhen  he  fixed  himself, 
he  did  better  work  than  when  I  managed  to  get  breakfast  into 
him." 

In  an  article  on  "The  Mj^teiy  of  Migratbos,"  printed  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  August  22,  1903,  it  is  stated  that  all 
migrating  birds  "let  their  last  meal  get  thoroughly  digestt'd, 
that  they  may  &tart  on  their  long  flight  with  empty  stomach; 
that  no  power  may  be  diverted  to  the  digesting  machinery  of 
the  stomach." 

If  the  public  would  but  recognize  the  fact  that  hunger  must 
be  invariably  earned  before  it  can  normally  appear,  there  would 
instantly  disappear  that  prejudice  against  the  omission  of 
breakfast  which  is  now  prevalent  and  which  is  fostered  and 
supported  by  medicai  teachings  baaed  on  false  theories  as  to 
the  relations  of  food  and  energy.  Were  the  principles  outlined 
on  pp.  225-303  fully  recognized,  there  would  be  absolutely  no 
excuse  for  the  indulgence  of  tlua  really  depraved  taste — except 
that  of  gluttony — disease  under  culture.' 

We  can  now  clearly  see,  for  the  first  time,  and  in  a  rational 
light,  the  truth  contained  in  the  advice  to  "exercise  on  an  empty 
stomach,"  i.e.,  in  the  morning,  before  breakfast.  Its  object  is 
to  purposely  and  forcibly  break  down  a  certain  amoimt  of  tis- 
sue which  will  call  for  replacement — in  the  shape  of  nutriment— 
thus  creating  an  artificial  call  for  food,  and  the  possibility  of 
digisting  and  utilizing  it  without  actual  damage  done  to  the 
system.     But  would  it  not  be  far  more  normal  and  rational, 


' "  The  Naturjii  Cure,"  p.  199. 
»3ays  Doctor  Etewey  (''True  Sci 


SciencG  of  Livuig,"  p.  170^  "Mo«l  hreak- 
(nals  are  taken,  not  so  much  froin  tioy  reaJ  wiuit  or  pleHaure,  a&  to  pronde 
fl^ainsl'  a  want  before  the  ordinftiy  time  of  the  second  meal— aod  eo  the  hap- 
less atomucb  is  miide  the  vehicle,  and  the  very  worat  possible,  for  airrving 
purposen  merely.  No  bumun  etomach  wbs  ever  made  fpr  a  lunch,  pau  to 
carry  food  in,  hofore  needed." 
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and  at  the  same  time  save  a  vast  amount  of  energy,  to  dispense 
with  both  the  exercise  and  the  meal — two  excessive  calls  upon 
the  bodily  vitality?  The  usuaJ  practice  neccasitatea  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  vast  amount  of  energy,  in  order  to  digest  the 
food  niateriftl  ingested;  while  the  appetite  and  the  abihty  to 
utilize  this  food  have  been  artificially  created  Iiy  exercise — at  the 
expense  of  more  energy!  Would  it  not  be  better,  I  ask,  to  wait 
until  the  normal  activities  of  the  day  created  a  natural  call  for 
food^thus  saving  the  energies  which  would  otherwise  be  ex- 
pended in  two  useless  and  even  detrimental  practices? 

Thus  far  I  have  been  coiiaideting  the  practice  of  two  me&Ia 
per  diem,  for  the  reason  that  this  is  the  utmost  amount  of  reform 
which  we  can  hope  to  instigate,  with  any  chance  of  meeting  with 
general  acceptance.  The  fact  that  it  is  a  "physiological  im- 
possibility/' as  Mr.  HaakeU  says,'  for  anyone  to  have  this 
natural  hunger  more  than  twice  a  day;'  the  fact  that  the  no- 
breakfa^t  plan  is  now  receiving  a  more  ready  acceptance  than 
heretofore,  and  that  its  followers  are  now  numbered  by  thou- 
sands— together  with  the  fact  that  its  physiology  is  unquea- 
tionable^all  these  reasons  have  led  me,  so  far,  to  defend  this 
system,  and  to  take  no  note  of  the  one-me-al-anlay  plan,  which 
is  receiving  such  wide  acceptation. 

Yet,  the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  wild  animals  and 
very  many  domestic  ones — eat  but  one  hearty  meal  a  day  (or 
even  more  infrequently),  would  seem  to  indicate  that  man  also 
might  follow  this  course  to  advantage,  could  he  but  accustom 
himself  to  the  change.  In  fact,  a  great  many  persons— some 
of  them  well  known  to  the  writer— are  doing  so  continually.  I 
myself  live  in  that  way  half  the  time.  "  Few,  in  India  especially, 
eat  more  than  twice  a  day,  and  thousands  only  once,'^  says 
Dr.  Alice  B.  Stockham.' 

"Two  meals  a  day  are  enough,"  says  Dr.  Felix  Oswald,* 
"perhaps  more  than  enough,  though  we  can  accustom  ourselves 
to  swallow  (not  digest)  five  or  six," 

'■'Perfect  Heallh,"  p,  4S, 

>Soy8  Doctor  Page_("The  Natural  Cure/'  p.  118):    "Conditiona   (of  the 
oPganisra)  cauiiioi  obtain  to  tb«  extent  nf  renderinf;  possible  the  digeation  and 
Absorption  of  three  full  meals  a  day."     See  also  Rat 
etc..  p,  31. 


''The  Food  of  the  Orient,"  p.  12. 


iibagliati,  "  AphoriBms," 
»  "PhysicaJ  Education,"  p.  66, 
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There  is  little  to  choose  between  one  hearty  and  two  light 
UKab  a  d&y,  provided  that  approximately  the  same  amount 
of  food  is  eaten  in  both  cases.  On  the  two-meal  system,  the 
stomach  is  less  liable  to  be  filled  to  repletion,  whiph  might  be 
IW  case  on  the  one-meal  plan ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Doctor 
Oswald  and  Mr.  Macfadden  have  pointed  out:' 

"After  a  fast  of  twenty-two  hours  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
oat  with  relish  more  than  the  system  can  utilize  in  the  course  of  a 
niKht  and  a  day."  "One  meal  a  day  is  the  hfe  of  an  angel;  two 
meals  a  day  is  the  Ufe  of  a  man;  three  meals  a  day  is  the  life  of 

a  beast." ' 

When  really  sick,  of  course,  the  amount  eaten  and  the  number 
of  meals  indulged  in  matter  greatly;  but,  as  before  stated,  there 
is  little  to  choose  between  the  above  systems  (the  two-  and  the 
one-meal  a  day  plan)  provided  there  is  a  decided  appetite  for 
L'ach  meal,  and  the  food  is  thoroughly  masticated. 

The  objection  is  sometimes  made  that  the  one-meal  plan 
would  be  less  beneficial  to  the  organism  for  the  reason  that  it 
centers  the  work  of  the  stomach  too  much  at  one  time,  while 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  day,  it  is  virtually  inactive. 
"Would  it  not  be  better,"  say  these  objectors,  "to  divide  the 
work  of  this  organ  somewhat  more  evenly ;  ^ving  the  stomach 
a  little  more  to  do  all  the  time — to  "eat  little  and  often" — 
rather  than  to  force  it  to  excessive  labor  at  one  period  of  the 
day,  leaving  it  inactive  for  the  remainder  of  the  twenty-four 
hoiira?" 

To  this  objection  many  hygiemsts  have  replied  in  forcible 
language.    Says  Doctor  Dewey : ' 

"I  would  ^y  at  once  that  the  idea  was  conspicuous  for  ite  ab- 
sence of  sound  physiological  knowledge  of  nutritive  procesaes." 

Doctor  Rabagliati  pointed  out  that  meals  taken  near  together 
allowed  the  digestion  no  rest,*  which  fact  vaa  insisted  upon  by 
Doctor  Balbimie'  when  he  said: 

'  "  Faat inc.  Hj-droniithy  anci  Exercise/'  p.  24. 

'  "The  Art.  of  Living,'' Itv  Ellen  GooJeU  Smith,  M.D.,  p.  16. 

'  "Npw  Em  fnr  Wonum/"  p.  2M. 

•  "Aphoriama.  Definitinns.  ReflectionH  and  PamdoxeB,"  p.  234. 

•  "Tnq  Philosophy  of  the  Water  Cut«,"  p,  76. 
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"The  appetite  is  never  natural,  nor  the  digestion  perfect,  tiJl 
the  contents  of  the  last  meal  are  passed  out  of  the  stomach,  and 
the  ulterior  stage  of  digestion  is  accomplished." 

Doctor  Pereira'  stated  that: 

"It  was  found  that  when  leopards  and  hyenas  were  fed  with 
two  meals  daily  they  did  not  continue  in  equally  good  condition 
with  thoi%  which  had  the  same  quantity  of  flesh  food  daily  in  one 
meal  only." 

In  face  of  all  this  evidence,  then,  it  can  hardly  be  contended 
that  the  fKipiiIar  notion  of  eating  "little  and  often"  can  be 
defended  as  having  any  true  physiological  basis  for  its  practice, 
nor  rea^ion  for  its  defense. 

One  more  point  must  be  touched  upon^  before  closing  this 
chapter.  The  last  meaJ  at  night  should  invariably  be  light, 
and  eaten  at  such  an  hour  as  to  insure  its  perfect  digestion 
before  retiring.  When  the  body  is  not  in  an  erect  posture  the 
peristaltic  motion  iii  the  stomach  is  not  perfect,  the  dependent 
portions  of  the  stomach  being  unduly  affected  by  the  weight  of 
the  food,  from  the  force  of  gravity;  moreover,  in  the  lying  pos- 
ture, particularly  during  sleep,  there  is'  so  little  waste  of  tissue 
from  cell  destruction  that  there  is  very  little  if  any  need  of 
food  to  replace  the  tissue-waste. 

"Busch's  experiments  on  a  patient  with  fistula  of  the  stomach 
demonstrated  that  the  movements  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
were  interrupted  or  more  or  less  enfeebled  during  nocturnal 
sleep,  while  on  the  contrary  they  went  on  uninterruptedly  if  the 
patient  slept  in  the  course  of  the  day."* 

Dr.  Dudley  A,  Sargent,  also  stated  that: 

"From  the  number  of  deaths  that  have  resulted  it  has  been 
found  that  it  is  an  extremely  hazardous  thing  to  eat  a  very  hearty 
meal  just  before  retiring    .     .     ."* 

The  fact  that  we  should  not  work  this  muscle  througjiout  the 
night,  any  more  than  any  other  muscle,  should  be  so  apparent 
as  to  need  no  further  argument. 

'"Food  and  Diet,"  p,  22t, 

•Virchow'fl  '".irchiv.,"  IS5S,  Bd.  xlv.  Quoted  in  M.  de  Manaceine's 
"Sletp."  p.  17. 

» "Health,  Sirenglh  und  Power,"  p.  151. 
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We  must  now  turn  our  attention  from  the  facts  supporting  my 
theory  to  the  theory  itself,  and  discuss  the  philosophy  of  the 
system  that  aeems  to  be  so  strongly  borne  out  by  the  evidence  bo 
far  esainined.  I  propose  to  begin  the  discussion  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  normal  processes  of  digestion,  and  what  effects  upon 
the  system  an  excess  of  food  material  might  be  expected  to  have» 

Our  bodily  tissues  are  made  from  the  blood;  the  blood  from 
the  chyle;  the  chyle  from  the  chyme;  the  chyme  from  the 
food  (roughly  speaking).  At  any  stage  in  the  process  of  diges- 
tion, therefore,  if  one  of  these  becomes  morbid  or  foul,  all  become 
morbid  and  foul  likewise.  Similarly,  if  one  of  them  in  in 
excess,  all  are  in  excess,  and  grave  results  follow.  A  morbid 
excess  of  tissue  in  any  part  of  the  body  must,  therefore,  depend 
directly  for  its  formation,  its  nutrition  and  existence,  upon  the 
food  eaten;  and  if  this  is  unhealtliful,  or  in  excess,  morbid 
tissues,  excessive  growths,  etc.,  form — which  are  directly  depen- 
dent for  their  existence,  it  will  l>e  seen,  upon  the  bcxlily  nutrition. 
We  also  see  that,  if  only  pure  food  were  supplied,  and  only 
in  sufficient  quantity — just  enough  to  exactly  and  evenly  bal- 
ance the  bodily  waste  and  repair— this  morbid  tissue,  these 
excessive  growths  would  be  impossible;  they  are  fed  and  sus- 
tained directly  and  solely  by  the  exc^s  of  food  ingested;  by 
the  overplus  of  food  material  within  the  system.  We  may  now 
very  readily  see  how  it  ia  that  food  taken  in  excess  has  the 
effect  of  directly  feedimf  the  disease;  and  conversely,  it  becomes 
apparent  how^  by  fasting,  we  may  thereby  cure  tho  disoo&e 
(remove  the  cause)  by  withdrawing  the  nutriment  upon  which 
it  has  tieen  dependent — by  literally  "starving  it  out." 

Were  there  not,  therefore,  present  within  the  organiem  an 
uxcossive  amount  of  morbid,  mal-assimilated  food    material, 
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there  could  be  no  disease;  all  disease,  rightly  understood,  being 
thus  directly  traceable  to  an  abnormal  and  especially  an  ex- 
cessive, alimentation.  As  Doctor  Dewey  ao  well  said:  "all 
disease  originates  in  the  digestive  tract" — and  indee<^  such  is 
exactly  the  case. 

Having  previously  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  cause 
of  every  disease  is  the  same — the  retention  within  the  organism 
of  effete  excremeatoas  material  that  should  have  been  eliminated 
— we  are  now  in  a  position  to  see  what  this  material  is,  and  how 
it  originates.  //  is  the  excess  of  food  materiol  in  a  more  or  less 
advanced  stage  of  puirejaction  or  decomposUianl  How  foul  the 
system,  then,  which  renders  disease  possible;  how  disgraceful, 
too,  since  gluttony,  long  and  continuous,  must  have  bucn  prac- 
ticed before  any  such  condition  be  possible  I  Doctor  Densmore 
made  the  remark  that : 

"Sickness  and  acute  attacks  of  illness  bear  the  same  relation 
to  diet  that  drunkenness  bears  to  drink."' 

And  Doctor  Dewey  contended  that: 

"Every  disease  that  afflicts  mankind  is  a  congtitutional  pos- 
sibility developed  into  disease  by  more  or  Iras  habitual  eating  in 
excess  of  the  supply  of  gastric  juice."' 

Instead,  therefore,  of  pitying  those  who  suffer  from  disease, 
we  should  rather  consider  that  they  have  brought  such  upon 
themselves,  and  we  should  rather  despise  them!  Disease  should 
be  looked  upon,  not  as  an  affliction,  a  "dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence," but  as  a  disgraceful  thing,  brought  aljout  by  our  own 
ignorance,  or  willful  neglect  of  the  fixed  and  unalterable  laws 
of  Nature.  Doctor  Rabaglmti  also  takes  this  view;  gee  hig  "Air, 
Food  and  Exercises,"  p.  335. 

The  whole  trouble  is  that  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  to, 
and  blame  for  our  diseases,  every  conceivable  extenial  agency, 
rather  than  acknowledge  that  the  cause  of  our  diseased  condi- 
tion is  \iolated  natural  law,  which  violations  we  ourselves  have 
been  guilty  of;  and  consequently  have  brought  upon  ourselves 

'  "How  Nature  Cures."  p.  vii, 

»  "True  Science  of  Living,"  p.  171, 
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the  disot^L'J  punditian  prfseiit.  Wi'  hlanip  the  weather,  horwl- 
ity,  pre-natal  Influences,  gencis,  iusanitary  sunoundiDgs,  and, 
in  fact,  every  conceivable  cxti-ruaJ  cundition.  that  ^vill  enabh- 
us  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  we  have  ourselves  to  blame  for 
our  present  condition,  and  ourselves  only.  It  is  an  unpleasant 
tinith  we  have  to  acknowledge;  but,  unfortunately  for  us. 
Nature  clearly  indicates  that  such  is  the  case,  by  the  c^instant 
infliction  of  disease  and  death— the  results  of  violated  law.  Tlie 
gemi  theory  I  have  considered  already.  Insanitary  surround- 
ings are  doubtless  of  very  great  moment,  but  I  am  persuaded 
tltat,  if  the  body  were  kept  in  a  normal,  healthy  condition,  by 
proper  management  of  the  nutrition,  living  in  the  open  air,  etc., 
aueh  surroundings  would  assume  SL-condiu-y,  if  not  insignificant, 
proportions — as  compared  with  the  great  question  of  internal 
cleaiilineas,  or  conditions.  Tlie  application  of  these  remarks  to 
all  operations  may  be  obvious  to  the  reader.  The  elaborate 
precautions  at  prestmt  in  vogue  would  be  largely  unnecessary 
if  the  intemat  anti.septic  condition  of  the  body  were  better,  and 
this  receives  indirect  proof  from  the  fact  that  those  persons 
whose  blood  is  in  good  condition  recover  more  speedily  and 
effectually  from  wounds,  etc.,  than  those  whose  blood  is  less 
pure.  This  was  proved  time  and  time  again  in  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war,  and  lately,  again,  in  the  Hus.so-.Iapanese  war.  I 
hope  to  discuss  this  problem  at  greater  length  in  another  placu. 
All  this  brings  us  to  a  highly  imiiortant  consideration.  It  Ls  the 
fiuostion  of  the  apparent  causation  of  cancers  and  other  malig- 
nant growths,  by  wounds,  blows,  bruises,  etc,  and  the  n'lation 
of  the  bodily  condition  thereto.  1  cannot  stop  to  consider  this 
question  here;  it  will  be  found  discussed  in  full  in  Ap^tendix  J. 
Next  let  us  consider  this  (}uestion  of  heredity,  and  its  influence 
upon  tlie  health  of  the  patient,  and  his  freedom  from  disease. 
How  willing  we  are  to  a.^cribe  every  evil  to  that  little  known 
factor  in  our  lives;  to  blame  every  ill,  every  misery — which,  by 
our  transgressions  of  physiologic  law,  we  have  invariably  brought 
upon  ourselves— to  heredity!  Anything  rather  than  a<;knowl- 
edge  that  we  ourselves  are  to  blamel  Heredity  ba.s  taken  the 
place,  in  the  public  mii^d,  which  "a  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence" held  some  yeaj^  ago— and  which  is  now  rather  out  of 


date!  Disease— the  pL-nalty  of  brokon  taws— is  ascribed  to 
heredity;  the  blame  shifted  to  our  parents,  so  that  we  our- 
w'lvcs  may  t'scapc  Lht'  just  rt'tribution  of  our  own  physiologic 
crimes.  But  Nature  does  not  work  in  that  way.  No,  it  is 
cxeeedbgly  doubtful  if  disease,  as  such,  is  ever  inherited — at 
least  t«  any  appreciable  degree — ^save  in  some  rare  cases  of 
blood  poisoning.  Doctor  Rabagliati  most  forcibly  combats 
this  notion  that  disease  is  (as  a  rule,  at  any  rate)  transmitted, 
and,  in  his  chapter  on  "Heredity,"  clearly  demonstrated  that 
such  is  very  rarely  the  case.  In  Ribot's  book  on  "Heredity," 
and  works  of  a  kindred  na,tLij-e,  it  is  so  far  assumed  that  heredity 
of  disease  is  a  proved  fact  that '  it  is  hardly  worth  while  discussing 
the  question;'  hut  that  such  ia  by  no  means  the  case  can  be  seen 
by  anyone  looking  at  the  (juestion  from  another  standpoint,  I 
cannot  stop  to  discuss  that  question  now;  I  merely  remark,  in 
passing,  that  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  be  found,  in 
practically  every  case,  in  Ihe  simple  fact  that  like  causes,  acting 
on  two  or  more  individuals,  produced  like  effects. 

But  even  supposing  that  such  has  been  the  caac;  that  disease 
— or  the  causes  of  disease — have  been  transmitted  to  the  off- 
spring; what  then?  We  have  seen  that  there  ig  no  such  thing 
as  an  incurable  disease  {p.  67) ;  all  disieases  are  curable,  if 
treated  properly.  What  may  be  cured  in  the  father  may  be 
cured  in  the  son,  therefore;  especially  since  we  know  that  all 
disease  has  a  tendency  to  decrease  in  virulence  with  every  generation 
remolded  from  the  original  infection.  It  will  always  be  far  easier, 
therefore,  for  us  to  cure  a  case  of  hereditary  disease  than  an. 
original  case;  and  since  these  (except  in  the  very  last  states) 
can  always  be  cured;  hereditary  disease  can  always  be  still 
more  surely  and  rapidly  cured.  What,  then,  becomes  of  hered- 
ity, and  its  much  dreaded  dangers?  Is  this  not  only  another 
medical  bugaboo — serving  merely  to  cover  up  and  conceal  our 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  disea-w,  and  of  its  cure? 

There  remains  for  our  consideration  only  the  effects  of  the 
weflther.  On  thi.s  interesting  subject  I  must  here  content 
myself  with  the  following  brief  remarks. 

Professor  Dexter,  in  summarizing  the  results  of  his  researchea, 
thus  speaks  of  the  gcneraJ  wcathf  r  irvfluences  on  the  health. 
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they  eat.  and  they  wnte  home  aad  say  it  was  the  climate  that 
killed  them.'  The  soldier  was  not  so  far  wrong  in  his  estimate  of 
the  part  cUmate  plays,  though  he  put  it  Tnore  hibemtco."   (p.  10). 

A3  for  climatic  influences,  it  is  doubtful,  I  think,  if  they,  as  a 
rule,  ever  influence  anyone  to  the  extent  that  is  conimoBly  sup' 
posed.    For,  as  Mr.  I.  P.  Noyes  pointed  out:' 

"If  'Low'  remained  in  one  place  for  months  or  even  weeka 
there  nught  be  some  reason  for  believing  it  to  be  the  cause  of 
disease;  but  'Low'  is  ever  on  the  move — not  remaining  long  in 
one  locality — pasaing  over  well-known  healthy  localiti^  as  well 
as  over  localities  said  not  to  be  healthy,  and  instead  of  being  a 
tton-healthy  agent,  or  a  generator  of  disease,  it  is  the  agent  that 
purifies  the  air  by  keeping  it  ever  in  motion,  thereby  preventing 
it  from  becoming  impure  and  hurtful  to  us." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  b  this:  Climatic  changes  and  condi-^ 
tions  alter  or  influence  us,  but  ordy  to  the  exieni  thai  the  fxniy  15 
iuscept'ible  to  such  influence;  that  is,  the  cliinatic  changes  merely 
modify  an  organism  which  haa  been  brought  into  its  present 
condition  by  its  food  and  other  habits.  The  organism  is  there 
— the  result  of  its  previoiis  habits  of  life,  and  among  them,  and 
most  important  of  all,  are  the  food  habits.  The  modifications 
such  a  body  may  receive  from  the  climatic  changes  are  only 
slight  and  are  inciiers  rather  than  true  causes.  As  Doctor  Trail 
put  it:' 

"Sudden  and  extreme  changes  of  weather  are  the  exciting 
causes  of  many  diseases;  but  they  would  be  comparatively  harm- 
less did  not  the  predisposition  to  diseaae  exist  as  the  consequence 
of  our  erroneous  habits  of  Hving." 

With  this  I  dismife  that  portion  of  the  subject. 

We  are  now  free  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  causation  or 
evolution  of  disease.  Doctor  Dewey  states  the  position  clearly, 
in  his  "No-Breakfast  Plan,"  pp.  70-3,  and  I  quote  from  that 
book,  omitting  part  of  the  passage  in  question : 

"It  is  my  impression  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  people  are 
bom  with  actual  structural  weaknesses,  local  or  general,  that 

' "  How  10  be  Weather  Wine."  p.  13,        *  "  Popular  PhyHiolo^,"  p,  214. 
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aiAy  te  called  ancestml  legacies.  The^  are  known  as  coni^tiiu- 
UomI  w&dencies  to  disease.  In  parts  structurally  weak  at  birth 
IIm  blood  v&ssels,  because  of  thin  and  weak  walls,  are  larger  than 
fiat  tbe  normal  part^,  and  because  of  dilatinn  the  blood  circulates 
slower.  There  U  an  undue  pressure  upon  all  belween-vessel 
MrtMrtures — a  pressure  thut  must  lessen  the  nutrient  supply  more 
or  leas,  according  to  its  degree.  The  death  of  prirts  in  boils  and 
ftbseeases  is  due,  I  betieve,  to  strangulation  of  the  nerve  supply. 
Tbe  blood  vessels  are  elastic,  and  capable  of  contraction  and  dila- 
tioa,  a  matter  regulated  by  the  brain.     .     .     . 

"  Now,  in  these  weaknesses  always  lie  the  poasibititiDs  of  dis- 
ease; they  may  be  supposed  the  weak  links  in  the  constitutional 
chain,  and  can  no  more  be  made  stronger  tlian  the  constitutional 
design  than  can  the  body  as  a  whole.  By  whiitever  means  brain- 
power is  lessened,  abnormality  is  incited  in  the  weak  parts;  hence 
gradually  from  the  original  weaknefsa  there  is  a  summing-up  as 
a  bronchial  or  naaal  catarrh,  or  other  acute  or  chronic  local  or 
general  disease. 

"The  first  step  in  any  disease  is  the  impres.sion  that  leaeeiis 
brain  power;  the  slightest  depressing  emotion,  the  slightest  aenee 
of  discomfort,  lessens  brain  power,  and  to  a  Uke  degree,  the  tone 
of  all  the  blood  veasels;  hence,  dilatation  in  degree.  That  the 
stomach,  as  the  most  abused  organ  of  the  body^  plays  the  largest 
part  in  over-drafts  upon  the  brain  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt." 

Says  Dr.  Shew: 

"The  principle  on  which  the  hunger  cure  acts  is  one  on  which 
all  physiologists  are  agreeil,  and  one  which  is  readily  explained 
and  understood.  We  know  that  in  animal  bodicH,  the  law  of 
nature  is  for  the  effete,  and  worn  out,  and  least  vitalized  matter 
fii-st  to  be  cast  off.  We  wee  this  upon  the  uuticle,  nails,  hair,  and 
in  the  snake  casting  off  his  old  skin.  Now,  in  wasting  or  famish- 
ing from  want  of  food,  this  process  of  elimination,  and  purifica- 
tion, goes  on  in  a  much  more  rapid  manner  than  ordinarily,  and 
the  vital  foree  which  would  otherwise  be  expended  in  digesting 
the  food  taken,  acts  now  in  expelling  from  the  vital  domain  what- 
ever morbific  matters  it  may  contain.  This,  then,  is  a  beautiful 
idea  in  regard  to  the  hunger-cure;  that  whenever  a  merii  of  food  is 
omiUedy  the  body  purifies  itself  thus  much  from  tia  disease,  and  it 
becomes  apparent  in  the  subsequent  amendment  both  as  regards 
bodily  feeling^s  aud  strength.     It  is  proved  also  in  the  fact  that 
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during  the  prevalence  of  epidemics  those  who  have  been  obliged 
to  live  almost  in  a  state  of  starvation,  have  been  free  from  attacks 
while  the  well-fed  have  been  cut  off  in  numbers  by  the  merciless 

disease." ' 

We  are  now  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  fasting  cure. 
By  depriving  the  body  for  a  time  of  the  supply  of  food  material 
it  has  been  continually  receiWng  in  excess,  we  give  the  eliminat- 
ing organs  a  chance  to  "catch  up,"  so  to  speak;  to  expel,  un- 
hampered, the  overload  of  superfluous  impurities  the  body 
contains.  It  is  merely  the  process  of  purification,  and,  as  such, 
is  »  true,  a  quick  and  an  effectmil  method  of  cure. 

Doctor  Oswald  and  Mr.  Macfadden  supply  ua  with  a  very 
simple  statement  of  the  facts  that  take  place,  during  the  fast, 
as  follows: 

"Denutrition,  or  the  temporary  deprivation  of  food,  exercises 
an  astringent  influence  as  part  of  its  general  conservative  effect. 
The  organism,  stinted  in  its  supply  of  vital  resourees,  food  begins 
to  curtail  its  current  expenditure.  The  movements  of  the  respir- 
atory process  decrease;  the  temperature  of  the  bodj'  sinks;  the 
secretion  of  bile  and  uric  acid  is  diniiniKhed,  and  before  long  the 
relremihment  of  the  assimilative  functions  reacts  on  the  intestinal 
organs;  the  colon  contracts  and  the  smaller  intestine  retains  all 
hut  the  most  irritating  ingesta." 

As  will  be  seen  later,  my  own  observations  do  not  altogether 
agree  with  these  of  our  authors. 

We  thus  reach  the  point  at  which  we  are  capable  of  appre- 
ciating two  grand  truths'  first,  that,  during  a  fast,  the  energy 
which  was  previously  utilised  in  the  digtstion  of  food  material 
ia  now  set  at  liberty,  and  may  be  used,  to  cure  the  body;  and, 
second,  that  during  a  fast  the  useless,  the  dead,  the  exerementous 
matt^^r  is  always  first  eliminated — leaving  the  healthy  tissue 
in  statu  quo — freed^  moreover,  from  the  presence  of  the  effete, 
disease-producing  material.  "Take  away  food  jrcnn  a  skh  man's 
slnmftch,"  says  Doctor  Dewey,  "and  you  imrv.  begun,  not  to  starve 
the  sick  jnan,  hid  (he  di^easej*''  Or,  as  nip[)Ocrates  put  it:  "  the 
niore  you  aourish  a  diseaseti  body,  the  worse  you  make  it." 

'"The  Hydropathic  Family  PhyMCn-an,"  p.  797. 
'"True  ScicnoG  of  Living,"  p.  S, 
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I  shaU  DOW  proceed  to  prove  this  a  little  more  ia  detail,  and 
l»  show  that  fasting  is  beDeficial,  and  nothing  but  beneficial, 
ui  its  efffcts  upon  the  organism;  that  by  striking  at  the  root, 
lh&  real  cause,  of  the  disease;  by  giving  the  eliminating  organs 
*  dkaiu-c  to  expel  the  overloed  of  impurities  the  body  contains; 
w*  therfby  remove  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  hence  effect  a 
txxtc  and  lasting  cure.  We  purify  the  blood,  and  we  thereby 
fkansc  every  tissue  and  fiber  of  the  body.  We  purify  it  through- 
out, and,  as  Doctor  Trail  well  said:  "Purification  is  the  one 
thing  needed."  Further,  I  shall  endeavor  to  prove  that  the 
body  invariably  loses  in  time  of  sickness  not  healthy,  but 
morbid,  tissue;  and  when  nothing  but  healthful  tissue  is  left, 
hunger  returns;  the  fast  is  ended;  the  disease  is  cured." 

In  a  most  readable  article  on  "The  Fasting  Cure,"  in  Good 
UeaiilXf  for  January,  1905,  pp.  1-5,  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg  draws  an 
interesting  pai'allel  between  the  body,  during  a  fast,  and  a' 
furnace  rim  short  of  fuel,  and  shows,  most  clearly,  that  in  both 
cases  it  is  the  useless  material  that  is  consumed,  or  burned  up, 
before  the  more  useful  (the  healthy  tissue  in  the  latter  case),  is 
attacked.    He  says  in  part: 

"  If  there  should  be  a  fuel  famine,  the  fi^rst  thing  you  would  do 

would  be  to  rake  over  the  ash  heap  and  take  out  all  the  cinders , 
thtit  had  been  carelessly  thrown  there.  The  next  thing  would  be 
to  lijok  round  for  waste  papers,  old  boxes,  and  other  useless  things; 
ult  the  odds  and  ends  you  could  find  would  be  put  into  the  furnace 
tu  keep  the  Sre  going.  If  the  famine  should  continue,  you  might 
be  forced  to  burn  up  some  of  the  furniture.  One  of  our  Arctic 
toplorera  bufned  up  part  of  the  ship's  staterooms  in  order  to  keep 
warm  in  a  very  long  winter.  This  sort  of  thing  is  just  what  hap- 
peOB  when  a  person  fasts.  When  he  does  not  have  his  regular 
meals,  be  soon  begins  to  feed  upon  himself.  After  a  day  or  two, 
ho  no  longer  feels  hungry.  The  body  says,  metaphorically,  It  is 
of  no  use  to  call  for  food,  for  none  is  supplied,  I  will  seize  on 
some-thing  else,  close  at  hand. 

"The  body  draws  from  its  stored  resources;  every  particle  of 
fat  will  be  utilized;    then  all  the  cinders— the  half-burned  fuel 

■For  a  fuller  discusaion  and  elaboration  of  these  dilScult  and  much 
BtllundflnitDod  pointa,  see  Chapter  "Whea  apd  Hqw  to  Break  the  Fast." 
pp.  MO-71. 
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'ttiat  has  accumulated  in  the  bndy.  Food  that  has  come  into  the 
body  partially  digested,  Imperfectty  burned,  and  left  as  cinders 
U  seixed  upon  and  utilized. 

"Uric  arid,  »  product  of  proteid  metabolism,  is  the  body's  cin- 
ders,' A  man  can  consume,  profitably,  only  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  proteids  per  day,  but  ordinarily  from  three  to  five  ounces  per 
day  are  eaten.  All  the  books  i^ay  that  three  or  four  ounces  are 
necessary  to  keep  a  man  healthy.  The  army  ratioria  supply  four 
or  6ve  ounces,  which  is  a  great  excess.  The  majority  of  people 
are  eating  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  they  need,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  they  cannot  utilize  it  all,  and  it  accumulates  in  the 

*This  question  of  uric  acid  is  now  attracting  a  great  deal  of  atlonLioii — 
owing,  lar^ly,  to  the  laborious  and  pcraisteiit  work  af  Dr  Alexiuider  Haig,  in 
whose  "Uric  Arid  la  the  Causation  of  I>isease,''  is  to  be  found  much  interesl  ing 
mateiial  aa  'wcU  as  in  tiLs  amaller  books,  "  Food  aod  Diet,"  and  "Uric  Acid: 
An  Epitome."  Doctor  Haie  ahow«i  conclusively  the  diBastroua  effects  of 
exceasive  uric  acid  in  the  system,  and  the  fact  that  exct-sHii,-*  meat  eating  was 
the  principal  cnuse  of  such  acidity.  He  also  proved  tbut  (strange  as  it  may 
appear)  one  great  meana  of  ridding  the  Bystem  of  the  acid  is  by  the  drink- 
ing of  Jargemmntilies  of  lemonadel     ("Food  aod  Diet,"  p.  58.) 

It  ispowihle,  however,  that  this  uric  acid  idew  baa  been  pushed  too  for  of 
late.  Dr.  H.  Lahmann  ("Natural  Hygiene,"  p.  7fi),  pointed  out  that:  "Re- 
cent itteearches  show  thrtt  uric  atid  anaee  from,  the  decay  oE  cell  nuclei.  Tliat 
portionot  uric  acid  which  has  it^  origin  in  the  digeelive  organs  its,  like  other 
aUoxonic  ba»cfl,  changed  into  urea,  or  rather  should  be.  But  a  diseased  liver, 
or  ft  healthy  one  which  is  oven*orked  owing  to  an  evceseCve  kigeelion  of  food 
contuininic  cell  nuclei  and  therefore  an  excei^ive  amount  of  uric  acid,  is  unable 
to  tnmaEomi  all  the  uri<i  acid  formed  into  urea." 

This  uric  acid  quealion  ia  well  summed  up  by  Doctor  RAb&gUati  in  his 
"Air,  Food  and  E^cea'ises."  pp,  309-10,  when  he  e«yB.: 

"  Neither  the  niuscles  nor  their  alieatha  will  work  amoothly  or  eauily^  and 
the  SCtlsatioti  of  fatif^le  ia  really  caused  niuinly  because  the  muscles  are  IOD.ded 
with  bad  blood  containing  ptoma-ines  and  Other  una^imilated  materials. 
The  blood  is  said  to  contain  uric  acid.  No  doubt  it  ofl<en  does,  but  it  \b  very 
unUkely  that  iirie  acid  i.^  the  only  poiuoa  carried  by  the  blood  to  the  tissues 
in  such  circumataisces.  No  doubt  othor  materials  besides  urit:  acid  are'  pres* 
eni,  6ome  of  rhem  known  to  chemists  as  e.g.,  lactic  iieid,  and  very  probably 
ofhera  as  yet  unknown.  In  fa^it,  uric  acid  stanclH  mainly  ah  a  Byrribol  or  ttipi 
of  imperfectly  oxidized  and  imperfectly  assimilated  product-s  of  digestion, 
and  it  is  these  in  their  totality  or  aggreKale  which  poison  and  fatigue  the 
muscles  and  the  whole  locomotor  mechanism." 

There  Is  one  most  si^ificunt  fact  in  this  connection,  which  ntronglv  sup- 

P>rta  the  view  taken.  1  quote  the  foUowing  fmm  Doetor  Haig's  "Etiolo^, 
revention,  and  Treatment  of  a  Common  Cold,"  pp.  5-6j  the  Bietiificanee  of 
the  facts  will  be  appreciikled  by  all  those  who  hax'e  grasped  the  philosophy  of 
the  tre£trment,  by  furring,  aa  outliiued  in  this  book.  It  ia:  '  .  .  .  The 
other  important  solvent  of  uric  iicid  which  acta  in  the  same  way  ia  alkali,  and 
WB  all  know  that  (he  old  trealmenl  of  rbeumatjum  before  sahtylateB  were 
knon-n  waa  that  of  iilkaji.  Here  there  is  one  phyaiolopical  fact  which  we  must 
bear  in  mind,  and  thai  ia,  that  d  tote  diet  is  equu'aU^  Ut  a  dost  of  n^Jcdfi,  because 
diiiiinitihii)^  food  diminishes  the  acidity  of  the  urine,  and  the  alkalinity  of 
the  blood  is  at  the  some  time  iiicreane^,  for  diminiahing  food  diminishes  the 
formation  of  add  products  in  the  body;  hence  diminished  food  ia  equivalent 
lo  a  do(»  of  alkali,  and  ronvereely,  it  is  quite  useless  to  give  small  doses  of 
alkali  while  feeding  the  patient  up  on  full  diet." 
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body  as  half-burneU  material — juat  as  cinders  will  colled  from  tbe 
furnace  until  you  cannot  get  air  through  the  grate.  You  have  to 
remove  them  beftire  you  can  get  a  good  bright  fire  burning. 
.  .  .  Fasting  giveti  the  bcxjy  a  chance  to  clear  up  all  tiie  unnet-- 
esfiary  material,  which  it  will  do  before  it  will  begin  to  consume 
the  vital  tissues.  It  is  exactly  the  same  principle  that  you  fol- 
low in  your  houae  when  you  have  a  coal  famine;  before  you  burn 
up  the  bric-a-brac  and  the  furniture,  you  get  rid  of  all  the  rubbish 
and  unnecessary  things.  .  .  .  There  is  really  only  one  benefit 
that  is  gained  by  fasting  and  that  is  getting  rid  of  the  cindeiSj  tbe 
uric  acid,  the  protetd  waste  of  the  body." 

Doctor  Graham,  bo  long  ago  as  1343,  wrote;' 

"It  in  a  general  law  of  the  vital  economy,  that  when,  by  any 
raeans,  the  general  function  of  decomposition  exceeds  that  of 
composition  or  nutrition,  the  Uecomposins  absorbents  nlwa>'a 
first  lay  hold  of  and  remove  those  substances  which  are  of  least 
use  to  the  economy;  and  hence,  all  morbid  accumulations,  such 
as  wens,  tumors,  absceeses,  etc,  are  rapidly  diminished  and  often 
wholly  removeti  under  severe  and  protracted  abstineoce  and 
fasting.  The  eliminating  organs  of  the  system  .  .  .  will 
first  be  employed  in  removing  the  adipnt^  matter,  in  order  to 
restore  the  system  to  the  mast  perfent-ly  healthy  condition. 

"The  accumulation  of  adipose  matter  in  the  human  body, 
therefore,  always  evinces  more  or  less  diseased  action  in  the  gen- 
eral function  of  nutrition,  and  can  only  be  carried  to  a  very 
limited  extent  without  degenerating  into  serious  disease,  tenai' 
nating  either  in  morbid  obesity,  dropsy,  or  apoplexy^  or  reacting 
with  violence  on  some  of  the  organs  belonging  to  the  digestive 
apparatus." 


4 
4 


« 


This  is  a  much  misunderstood  question,  and  these  (&cU 
their  vast  and  far-reaching  significance  and  applicability — have 
never  been  fiilly  appreciated  before;  but  that  they  are  facts,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  provf.  nior.>  abundantly,  a*  we  proceed — ] 
though  direct  t'XEK'riinont  would  soon  settle  the  question  beyond' 
controversy. 

From  the  facts  and  arguuH'nts  I  have  |)rc8entf.tl,  we  are  en-] 
abled  to  grasp  one  very  important  idea — one  that  many  persons] 

f "  Science  of  Human  Lif^,"  pp.  194-5- 
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overlook  and  even  doubt.  It  is  that  fasting  is  a  great  deal 
more  complicat-cd  than  is  commonly  supposed;  than  is  involved 
in  the  mere  idea  of  "going  without  food."  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  is  a  science  of  fasting  (as  I  shall  hereinafter 
endeavor  to  prove),  which  we  are  just  now  be^ning  to  realize. 
Fasting  rightly  applied  is  an  extremely  potent  and  far-reaching 
method  of  cure;  of  its  therapeutic  value  I  cannot,  indeed,  see 
the  liniit,  while  its  dangers  are  so  slight,  so  instgnihcaut — as 
compared  with  any  other  method  of  cure — as  to  be  altogether 
unworthy  of  consideration.  But  fasting  should  be  applied  by 
skilled  hands;  or  rather,  practiced  only  under  the  close  super- 
viMon  and  observation  of  one  skilled  in  this  method  of  cure; 
one  who  thoroughly  understands  the  philosophy  of  the  treatment, 
and  who  has  unlimited  faith  In  its  cffectivenesg.  The  average 
physician  is  no  more  qualified  to  undertake  the  supervision  of  a 
protracted  fast  than  is  any  other  man  who  has  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  physiology;  the  theories  involved  arc  aa  new  to 
him  as  to  the  merest  layman^ — and  I  cannot,  con.sequentlyj  too 
strongly  advise  anyone  who  contemplates  undertaking  a  faet  of 
any  length  to  do  so  only  under  the  supervision  of  some  reputable 
hyfjienic  physician,  and  nioreoverj  one  who  is  thoroughly  famiUar 
with  the  theory  and  phenomena  of  fasting.  For,  as  above 
stated,  fasting  is  far  more  than  merely  "going  without  food"; 
many  more  factors  must  be  taken  into  consideration  than  this 
one.  The  amount  of  daily  exercise  to  be  undertaken;  the 
question  of  water  drinking;  of  enemas;  of  bathing,  breathing, 
and  a  hundred  and  one  minor — but  highly  important — factors 
must  be  reckoned  with — if  the  fast  is  to  be  conducted  eaeily  and 
satisfactorily.  Such  information  this  book  will  set  forth  at 
length  and,  I  believej  for  the  first  time — ^since  no  work  has  here- 
tofore appeared  which  contains  this  information  in  anything 
like  a  connected  and  practical  form.  I  venture  to  hope  that 
this  knowledge  will  be  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  human 
race;  for,  having  the  faith  I  have  in  this  system  of  medication, 
I  cannot  hut  beheve  that  benefit  will  follow  from  its  practice — 
whenever  or  wherever  adopted. 

Doctor  Dewey  th\is  relates  the  incidents  that  led  up  to  hia 
discovery  of  the  fasting  cure — one  that  will  shortly  bo  rccog- 
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nizcd,  I  believe,  as  the  greatest  of  inoclem  times,  but  which  may' 
be  looked  upon,  it  will  be  seen,  as  almost  accidental.     Thus,) 
after  relating  one  or  two  most  interesting  caaea  of  health  having ! 
been  restored  by  mvoluntary  fasting  (that  is,  cases  in  which 
fasting  WEts  rendered  necessary  by  the  condition  of  the  patient), 
and  of  hL?  growing  interest  in  such  cases,  together  with  his 
increasing  conviction  that  here  was  a  most  important,  though 
all  but  unrecognized  physiological  law  in  operation,  which  must, , 
if  true,  ultimately  revolutionize  the  care  of  the  sick,  Doctor 
Dewey  goes  on  to  sayi^ 

"As  the  months  and  years  went  on,  it  so  happened  that  all  my  I 
fatalities  were  of  a  character  as  not  to  involve  in  the  least  any 
suggestion  of  starvation,  while  the  recoveries  were  a  series  of 
demonstrations,  aa  clear  aa  anything  in  mathematics,  of  evolving 
strength  of  all  (he  muscles,  of  all  the  senses  and  faculties,  as  the 
disease  declined-  No  physician  whose  practice  hfis  been  exten- 
sive has  failed  to  have  had  cases  in  which  the  same  changes  oC'| 
curred,  and  in  which  the  amount  of  food  taken  did  not  explain 
this  general  increase  of  strength. 

"  Believing  that  I  had  made  a  most  important  discovery  in 
physiology — one  that  would  revolutionize  the  dietetic  treatment 
of  the  sick,  if  not  ultimately  abolish  it,  my  visits  to  the  sick 
became  of  unsurpassed  interest.  I  watched  every  possible  change 
as  an  unfolding  of  new  life,  seeing  the  physical  changes  only  as 
I  would  see  the  swelling  buds  evolve  into  the  leaves  or  flowers — 
reading  the  soul-  and  mind-changes  in  the  more  radiant  lines  of  | 
expression. 

"  I  saw  all  these  things  with  the  naked  eye,  and  more  and  more 
marvelled  at  the  bulk  of  our  materia  medlcas;   the  size  of  our^ 
drug  stores,  and  the  space  ^ven  to  healing  powers  in  all  public 
and  medical  prints. 

"For  years  I  saw  my  patients  grow  into  the  strength  of  health 
without  the  slightest  clue  to  the  mystery  until  I  chanced  to  open  a 
new  edition  of  Yeo'a  "  Physiology  "  at  the  page  where  I  found  this 
table  of  the  estimated  losses  that  occur  in  death  after  starvation:" 

Fat 97% 

Muscle , 30% 

I  "  No-Breakfssl  Hnn ,"  pp.  31^33. 
*Thi9  tabic  aereea  exacriy  with  the  ligurca  piven  by  other  authorities; 
see,  e.g.,  Wesley  iliUs,  "  Aninial  Physio  log;-,"  p.  451. 
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Liver 56% 

SpJeen 63% 

Blood 17% 

Ner\'e  centers .0  ! !! 

"And  ligtit  came  as  if  th^e  sun  had  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
zemih  at  midnight-  Instantly  I  saw  in  human  bodies  a  vast 
reserve  of  predigeated  food,  with  the  brain  in  possession  of  power 
so  to  absorb  and  to  maintain  struetural  iategnty  in  the  absence  of 
fond,  or  power  to  digest  it.  This  eliminated  the  brain  entirely  as 
an  organ  that  needs  to  be  fed  or  that  can  be  fed,  from  the  light- 
diet  kitchens,  in  Umea  of  acute  sickness.  Only  in  thie  self-feeding 
power  of  the  brain  is  found  the  explanation  of  its  functional  clear- 
ness where  bodies  have  become  akelctons. 

"I  could  now  go  into  the  rooms  of  the  sick  with  a  formula  that 
explained  all  the  mysteries  of  the  maintenance  and  support  of 
vital  di-seases  that  was  of  practical  avail.  /  now  knew  that  there 
could  be  no  death  from  starvalion  until  the  body  vxis  reduced  to  tJie 
skeleton  condition,'  that,  therefore,  for  structural  integrity,  for 
functional  clearness,  the  brain  haa  no  need  of  food  when  disease 
has  abolished  the  desire  for  it.  Is  there  any  other  way  to  explain 
the  power  to  make  wills  with  whispering  lips  in  the  very  hour  of 
death — even  in  the  last  moments  of  life,  that  the  law  recognizes 
as  valid? 

"I  could  now  know  that  to  die  of  starvation  is  a  matter,  not  of 
days,  but  of  weeks  and  months — certainly  a  period  far  beyond 
the  average  time  of  recover^'  from  acute  disease." 


Before  proceeding,  one  or  two  points  iti  the  above  argument 
might  call  for  some  elaboration  and  addition.  The  point  here 
made,  that  is  is  physiologically  impossible  to  starve  to  death 
until  the  skeleton  is  reached  (and  by  this  is  meant  the  mere 
weight  of  the  skeleton  and  viscera),  is  one  of  the  very  greatest, 
but  as  yet  least  understood,  truths  before  the  world  to-day. 

The  objection  will  be  made,  perhaps,  that  ca^s  are  on  record 
in  wluch  persons  have  starved  to  death  long  before  this  skeleton 
condition  has  been  reached;  while  there  was  still  considerable 
flesh  on  the  body,  and,  indeed,  within  a  few  days — which  would 
seem  at  first  sight  to  disprove  the  theory.    Upon  actual  investi- 

'  "  It  has  been  >ratin)iited  t.ha^  sfroni;  odiilra  die  when  they  lose  four-tentba 
of  the  body  weight,"  HiUa:  "  Aniraa]  Physiology,"  p.  -352, 
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gation,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  such  cases  are  extremely 
few  and  far  betwoen;  arc  very  rare  exceptions,  rather  than  the 
rule.  I  have  myself  trietl  for  many  monllis  tt>  discover  one  such 
case,  that  rested  upon  respectable  evidence,  ftithout  success. 
But,  did  such  cases  actually  exist,  they  might,  I  think,  he  easily 
accounted  for.  In  such  cases,  it  is  not  the  fa.stiag,  but  the 
menial  amdUions — fear,  etc- — which  have  killed  the  patient.  It 
might  Ik  objected  that  this  is  practically  an  impossibility;  is  at 
least  highly  improbable,  1  ask,  why  so?  Have  not  individuals, 
thi'ough  grief,  fear,  etc.,  worried  themselves  into  the  grave, 
within  a  few  daya — even  under  normal  conditions?  Aye,  do 
we  not  know  cases  in  which  instantaneous  death  has  resulk*d 
from  the  mere  reading  of  a  telegram?  There  is  no  assignable 
limit  to  the  powers  of  the  mind  on  such  occasions. 

Doctor  Schofield,  in  his  book,  "The  Unconscious  Mind," 
(pp.  360-2),  has  recorded  a  number  of  cases  m  which  severe 
illness  and  even  death  has  resulted — in  some  cases  instan- 
taneously— from  mental  shock.  In  the  Lancet,  1867,  is  the  case 
of  a  woman  who  died  in  a  fit  when  her  daughter,  whom  she 
supposed  had  been  kiDcd  in  a  wmck,  walked  in  upon  her  sud- 
denly. Doctor  Sweetser  tells  of  a  lady  who,  feeling  a  living] 
frog  fall  into  her  boaom,  from  the  clutches  of  a  bird,  was  seized] 
with  such  profuse  hsemotysis  that  she  lived  only  a  few  minutes. 
Doctor  Lye  tells  us  of  a  man  suffering  from  angina,  who  dropped 
down  dead  in  a  fit  of  anger  at  St.  George's  Hospital.  Many 
other  cases  of  a  .<?imi]ar  character  are  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Hack  Tuke,  W.  B.  Carpenter,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  cases  of  remarkable  cures  having  been  performed;  notably 
the  various  '^miraculous"  cures,  etc.  I  have  discussed  thesei 
at  some  length  elsewhere,  however.  Camillc  Flammarion  quotes 
several  cases  in  which  rheumatism,  and  other  diseases  have  been 
cured  as  the  result  of  a  flash  of  lightning.  Cases  of  paralysis 
have  also  l)een  cured  in  this  manner.  See  hia  "Thunder  and; 
Lightning,"  p.  118. 

Now  as  to  the  fa.<=tLng  cases.    I  have  long  contended  that  a' 
patient  might  starve  to  death  in  a  certain  number  of  days,  if  he 
only  thought  he  might  do  so;  and  fast  with  benefit  an  equal 
nimiber  of  days,  if  he  but  understood  the  theory  of  fasting,  and 
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was  not  afraid  of  starving  to  death.  Recetktiy  I  have  come 
across  a  proof  of  this  view  in  the  case  of  Miss  Marie  Davenport 
Vickers,  who  fasted  forty-two  days,  into  health  (April  19— 
Juue  1,  1904),  aiid,  in  writing  of  her  fast,  and  her  experiences 
at  other  times  while  fasting,  she  volunteered  the  following 
interesting  and  significant  remarks: 

"We  hear  so  much  of  people  starving  to  death  after  only  two 
or  three  days  abstinence  from  food,  that  the  impression  is  given 
the  public  that  one  is  liable  to  atan'S  to  death  during  a  prolnnged 
fast.  The  latter  is  not  possible  white  the  former  is,  for  Btar\-ing 
and  fasting  are  not  the  same,  and  the  action  of  the  mind  in  these 
two  conditions  is  entirely  different.  To  prove  ray  assertion.  I 
am  tempted  to  give  a  bit  of  personal  experience  that  came  into 
my  Ufe  before  I  ever  heard  of  fasting,  except  that  mentioned  in 
the  Bible:  twice  I  was  forced  to  go  hungry  for  some  days  owing 
to  lack  of  funds  with  which  to  purchase  food,  and  1  did  almost 
starve  to  death.  The  mind  was  so  oppreBsed  that  I  could  see  no 
way  out  of  the  diificulty,  an<l  felt  sure  I  never  would  have  any- 
thing again;  still,  tenacity  to  life,  the  incentive  to  'hold  on'  in 
spite  of  hardship,  kept  me  from  going  to  pieces  until  things  could 
take  another  turn.  Of  course,  this  was  long  before  we  knew 
anything  of  breathing,  or  that  one  could  survive  for  weeks,  even 
months  without  food.  During  a  voluntary  fast  the  mind  is  at 
rest.  The  bare  fact  that  we  know  there  are  '  no  strings,  on  us,' 
that,  if  we  feel  we  can  not  carry  out  the  fast,  we  can  go  and  eat, 
relieves  the  mind  of  all  tension.  And  I  know  of  no  other  time 
when  one  ia  so  rested,  mentally  and  physically."' 

So  that  I  am  surely  justified  in  my  contention  that  the  cause 
of  dcathf  in  such  cases  of  fasting  as  those  narrated,  is  men- 
tal; both  for  the  above  reasons,  and  because  we  have  seen,  and 
shall  more  abundantly  prove,  that  actual  starvation  within  bo 
short  a  time  ia  a  -phj/siological  im.possibility> 

Proof  that  the  brain  docs  not  become  starved,  or  shrunken, 
one  iota,  during  a  fast  of  however  long  duration,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fotlowing  quotation  from  the  "New  Era  for  Women/' 
pp.  37-87.    Says  Dr.  Dewey: 

"  Ca)  In  all  post-mortems,  no  matter  how  wasted  the  body,  the 
brain  is  found  to  fill  the  cranial  cavity  when  not  itself  diseased. 
'  The  Maxdaznan,  Febniftty,  190e,  p,  28. 
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"  (fc)  The  minil  is  often  clear  to  the  last  moment  of  life,  ev€ 
when  the  body  has  become  eniaciated  to  the  skeleton  degree. 
This  could  not  be  if  the  brain  had  become  emaciated. 

"  (c)  The  tissues  do  disappear  during  sickness  and  what  He- 
comes  of  them,  if  they  are  not  used  to  feed  the  brain  and  perhaps 
also  the  heart  and  lunge — for  these  never  reveal  any  appreciable 
loss  during  disease,  when  they  themselves  are  not  diseased? 

"(</)  For  eigliteen  years,  while  in  continuous  attendunce  on 
the  acutely  aick,  I  have  in  every  case  permitted  the  brain  to  feed 
itself  in  its  own  way,  and  in  not  a  single  case  where  death  was  not 
beyond  all  question  inevitable  did  it  fail  to  do  itself  ample  jus- 
tice, and  in  some  cases  for  four,  five,  six  weeks,  and  even 
longer! 

"  (e)  And  in  strong  support  of  the  conception  of  this  wonderful 
power  of  the  brain  has  been  the  fact  that  as  disease  declined, 
meiitaK  moral  and  physical  energy  htcrvascd.  What  better  feed- 
ing of  the  sick  can  a  rational  human  being  ask  for  than  the  feed- 
ing that  Nature  prescribes;  and  that  it  should  be  such,  it  has 
placed  a  sentinel  at  the  danger  point  in  the  garb  of  a  food-Ioather, 
to  shield  (he  reparative  processes  while  the  battle  with  disease 
ia  going  on." 

Professor  Mosso  completely  confirms  and  agrees  with  this 
statement.    Thu3,  in  his  "Fatigue,"  p.  285,  he  writes: 

"When  the  bcxly  is  receiving  no  nutriment,  the  less  important 
are  sacrificed  to  the  more  important  tissues  in  the  combustion 
which  must  finally  destroy  life.  To  the  very  last  moment  as  long 
OS  there  Lg  any  possibility  of  life  being  saved,  all  the  organs  give 
of  their  substance,  isave  the  heart  and  the  brain;  and  even  when 
the  heart  has  been  reduced  by  hunger  to  desperate  straits,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  blood  has  fallen  to  SO  degrees,  the  cardiac 
contractions  having  become  both  weaker  and  l&ss  frequent,  even 
then  this  organ,  which  was  the  &rst  to  give  any  sign  of  life,  will 
continue  faithful  to  its  duty  to  the  end,  and  will  collect  the  last 
remains  of  energj'  from  the  wasted  organs,  to  transmit  them  to 
the  brain.  And  the  final  transference,  the  final  cession  of  living 
material  from  the  body  to  the  brain  will  be  made  with  the  final 
systole  of  the  heart.  Marvelous  example  of  an  arrangement  in 
which  the  supremacy  of  the  intellect  is  respected  and  maintained 
to  the  la,st  in  the  midst  of  that  most  terrible  of  destructions — 
death  by  starvation!" 
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ro  proceed  with  the  argument:  Let  it  be  granted  that  the 
brain  aad  nervoi^  system  do  not,  and  cannot,  shrink  or  lose 
weight  during  a  fast  of  however  long  duratiorij  and  consequently 
that  their  functional  capacity  is  unimpaired;  also  that  they 
possess  the  ability,  as  they  most  obviously  do  and  must,  to  feed 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  organism — the  less 
necessary  and  vital  parts,  and  the  question  at  once  arises;  what 
can  we  feed?  In  health  and  under  nonnal  conditions  our  chief 
(or  as  I  claim — r.  pp.  24.S-!>  our  mibj)  need  for  food  is  to  supply 
tissue  that  has  bet?n  broken  down  by  exercise — the  wastes  of  the 
general  activities — and,  as  Doctor  Dewey  points  outi 

"Thiti  is  a  process  in  the  order  of  Nature  that  actually  tires  the 
entire  brain  system,  or,  in  a  common  phase,  the  whole  body, 
unless  the  stomach  has  powers  not  derived  from  the  brain  sys- 
tem."    (p.  38). 

Again,  he  says  ("True  Science  of  Living,"  p.  95): 

"If  Nature  were  able  to  support  vital  power  unaided  In  so  se- 
vere and  prostrating  a  disease  as  typhoid  fever,  (o.  case  had  just 
been  given)  why  should  she  not  be  able  to  do  the  same  in.  other, 
in  all  other,  severe  diseasea?" 

But  how  much  activity  is  there  aa  a  rule  during  disease? 
Practicjilly  none  at  all!  In  many  cases  the  patient  is  even  too 
weak  to  move  hand  or  foot,  to  turn  over  in  bt-d;  and  yot  the 
daily  feeding  are  continued  as  though  the  patient  were  still 
performing  a  hai-d  day's  work!  Should  it  not  be  obvious  that 
this  cannot  be  other  than  injurious  in  its  effects  upon  the  system? 
The  most  respected  medical  writer  in  England,  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  diet^-^ir  Henry  Thompson — in  his  two  books  "Food 
and  Feeding"  and  "Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activity" — 
was  particular  to  point  out,  over  and  over  again,  and  to  insist 
upon  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  the  "income"  should  he 
exactly  proportionate  to  the  "outgo'^ — i.e.,  that  the  amount 
of  food  daily  consumed  should  be  exactly  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  daily  exercise.  As  that  is  increased,  the  food  may 
be  increased,  and  vice  verm. 

And  this  fact  (that  the  income  should  always  Ire  proportioned 
to  the  outgo)  is  one  of  cardinal  importance — one  whose  impor- 
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tance  it  would  be  impossible  to  overestimate.  If  the  exercise  is 
abundant,  a  considerable  bulk  of  food  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
replace  the  tissue  destroyed;  if  but  a  moderate  amount  is  in- 
dulged in,  only  a  moderate  quantity  of  food  should  be  eaten 
daily;  and  if  hut  a  very  small  amount  of  exercise  he  taken 
daily  (the  eaae  with  most  of  us),  then  only  a  very  small  quantity 
indeed  is  required  to  replace  the  almost  insignificant  amount  of 
tissue  destroyed,  (It  must  always  be  remembered  th&taliUle 
tissue  \a  destroyed  in  the  very  process  of  living.)  If  people  once 
realized  that  they  should  gauge  the  bulk  of  food  daily  con- 
sumed by  the  anjount  of  tissue  broken  down,  and  then  realize 
what  a  very  little  that  really  is,  they  would  surely  appreciate 
the  cnonnoua  extent  to  which  everyone  of  us  overeats,  and 
that  habitually.  It  should  be  doubly  clear,  also,  that  in  all 
cases  of  sickness,  where  the  vital  energies  (and  consequently 
the  powers  of  digestion)  arc  low,  the  amount  of  tissue  destroyed 
is  practically  nU. 

Yet  how  seldom  do  we  find  that  great  rule  obeyed  I  Indeed, 
we  almost  invariably  find  the  person  of  sedentary  habits  has 
the  most  voracious  and  abnormally  excessive  appetite  (as 
judged  from  the  standards  of  the  amount  the  body  actually 
requires),  while  the  active  outdoor  worker  is  content  with  a 
comparatively  far  less  amount  of  food  than  the  former.  This 
is  because  the  latter's  appetite  is  more  normal  and  true  to  his 
ioetinctsj  whereas  the  fonner^s  is  more  perverted  and  unnatural. 

And  do  we  not  constantly  see  patients  fed  even  more  during 
disease  than  their  customary  amount? — in  order  to  "keep  up 
the  strength"— quite  ignoring  the  great,  far-reaching  truth, 
that  "disease,  in  proportion  to  its  sei'eniij^  means  the  loss  of 
digeslive  condiiioTis  and  oj  dujestim  power."  The  stomach  cannot 
digest,  the  intestines  cannot  convert,  the  glands  cannot  absorb 
this  excessive  amount  of  food  material.  Yet  something  must 
be  done  with  it,  or  we  die!  At  the  expense  of  the  whole  of  our 
bodily  energies,  then,  this  mass  of  ingesta  is  actually  forced 
along,  and  out  ofj  the  intestinal  canal,  now  rendered  quite 
incapable  of  successfully  handling  or  receiving  benefit  or  nutri- 
ment from  this  mass  of  wnra'  than  useless  material.  Doctor 
Latson  haa  so  well  described  the  conditions  that  do  and  must 
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prevail  under  such  circurnstanccs,  that  I  cannot  da  better  than 
to  quote  the  not  very  edifying  picture  he  draws;  as  follows: 

"Imagine  the  complex  masa  nf  solid  and  liquid  matter,  com- 
prlang  an  average  meal,  undigested,  fermenting,  putrefying, 
passing  slowly  down  the  digestive  tulje  thirty  feet  long  at  the  rate 
of  perhaps  two  feet  in  an  hour.  As  it  pass&s  along,  growing  con- 
stantty  more  and  mora  offensive  and  poisonous,  the  walia  of  the 
tube,  true  to  their  function,  absorb,  absorb — not  food,  mind  you, 
which  they  ought  to  get;  which  the  body  needs  for  its  mainten- 
ance— not  food  but  the  poisons  resulting  from  the  decomposition 
going  on  in  the  mass.  Thus  in  the  dyspeptic,  the  body  is  at  once 
starved  and  poisoned. 

"Even  more,  it  is  overworked,  for  it  is  only  by  the  greatest 
activity  of  the  liver,  and  other  organs,  in  antidoting  the  deadly 
effects  of  the  absorbed  poisons  that  life  is  preserved.  Some- 
times, owing  to  weakness  or  fatigue,  those  organs  cannot  counter- 
act that  effect  of  the  absorbed  poison.  Death  is  then  the  result. 
'The  man  who  came  home  tired  and  ate  a  hearty  meal  of  ham, 
bread  and  butter,  pickles  and  several  glasses  of  milk,  died — died 
because  his  tired  organs  could  not  fight  the  poiaona  formed  within 
his  body.  The  cause  of  this  man's  death  was  given  as  'heart 
failure.'  The  term  'heart  failure'  is  too  often  merely  a  scape- 
goat. The  heart  fails  bei^ause  the  nervous  system  which  actuates 
it  fails,  and  the  nervous  system  falls  because  it  is  poisoned  through 
the  absorption  into  the  blood  of  the  toxic  matters  formed  in  the 
alimentary  tube."^ 

As  Doctor  Bellows  said:' 

"We  may  not  be  able  perfectly  to  understand  the  cause  of  all 
these  different  difficulties  or  diseases  of  the  heart;  but  they  are 
all  undoubtedly  connected  with  erroneous  diet  or  erroneous 
habits,  for  other  animals  in  their  native  conditions  have  none  of 
these  troubles  or  diseases,  although  the  circulation  ia  affected  by 
the  same  mechanical  arrangement." 

That  this  Is  the  true  explanation  of  many  cases  of  heart 
failure  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  may  be  thought  that  a  poison 
would  not  act  in  t\ua  manner,  but  we  have  the  very  positive 
evidence  that  it  does  in  cases  of  "tobacco  heart";   where  the 

'  "Common  Disordera,"  by  W.  R.  C.  Lalson,  M.D.,  pp.  1 19-20. 
'  "  PMlosopby  of  Eattng/'^  p.  401. 
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effects  of  the  Dicotine  poisoning  are  extremely  noticeable,  and] 
even  generally  acknowledged.    The  parallel  in  these  cases  lai 
very  striking — both  resulting  from  the  long-continued  abuse  of 
the  organism  iii  the  iorm  of  a  daily,  but  miniature  addition  to 
the  poisons  collected  in  the  system.    And  tins  accumulation, 
may  go  on  till  death  results.    Says  Dr.  J.  D.  Malcolm:' 

"It  is  conceivable  that  death  may  be  produced  almost  with  the 
suddenness  of  shock.  In  accordance  with  this  view  we  know 
that,  in  scarlet  fever,  e.g.,  a  fatal  result  is  sometimes  brought 
about  by  the  poison  before  any  pathognomonic  signs  of  the 
disease  show  themselves,  while  the  cold  state  of  cholera  may 
develop  and  prove  fatal  within  a  very  short  time." 

The  fact  that  ^'Japanese  vital  statistics  will  show  that  heart 
disease  and  nervous  prostration  are  almost  unknown  as  causes 
of  death," '  where  the  diet  is  bo  simple  and  abstemious  strongly 
confinna  this  view. 

It  will  thus  be  seen — and  I  wish  my  readers  to  particularly 
remember  this  far-rcacliing  and  fundamentally  important  point 
— that  food,  eaten  during  diseased  conditions,  does  not  nourish 
the  pniieni,  but  that  it  does,  on  the  contrarj*,  have  the  directlyj 
opposite  effect — of  starving,  poisoning  and  vxakening  him. 

Saya  Doctor  Page:' 

"  From  the  observation  of  a  number  of  cases  I  came  to  thaj 
conclusion  that  languor  and  falntneas  of  which  many  patients] 
complain    ...     is  due  to  the  products  of  digestion  of  break- 
fast  and    lunch.     The   only   chance   for   the   patient's   possible 
recovery,  therefore,  and  for  a  return  of  his  health  and  strength,! 
is  a  withdrawul  of  the  cause  of  these  abnormal  conditions,    of 
the  excess  of  food  present  in  the  system,  giving  ri.se  to  such 
disease-provokin,^  conditions,  and  this  can  best  be  done,  of  course,] 
by  fasting.    The  term  'starvation  cure'  is  both  misleading  and 
disheartening  to  the  patient;    in  fact,  he  is  both  star\'ed  and 
poisoned  by  eating  when  the  hope  of  digestion  and  aasimilatioi 
is  prohibited,  as  is  in  great  measure  the  ease  in  all  acute  attacks, 
and  more  especially  when  there  is  nausea  or  lack  of  appetite;. 

'  "  PhysiolORv  nf  rteftth  from  Traumatic  Fever,"  p,  127. 
'  "  Japajicso  Pli\*5i<!al  Training."  p.  M. 
'  •'  Nutunil  Cure,"  p   60. 


and  he  can  onEy  escape  from  the  danger  by  ab^taioing  tempo- 
rarily." 

The  one  great  truth  upon  which  dopontis  my  argument,  very 
largely,  and  which  the  medical  professiuo,  as  well  as  the  world 
al  large,  has  failed  to  grasp,  b  that,  as  the  body  is  otdy  as  strong 
at  its  weakt«t  link ;  if  it  is  weakened  and  devitahzed  by  disease, 
so  k  ev^y  organ  and  junction  weakened  and  devitalized  to  pre- 
eigeljf  the  ttame  ejlent. 

Each  organ  becomes  weakened  and  incapable  of  performing  its 
legitimate  duties,  just  in  proportion  to  the  general  laek  of  vital- 
ity, of  tone,  and  the  extent  of  the  diseased  condition  of  the 
organism.  Tho  more  diseased  the  organism,  the  weaker  must 
be  the  functioning  power  of  each  and  every  organ,  and  as  the 
diseasc-d  organ  or  part  should  be  marie  the  standard  of  the 
ability  of  the  system,  the  less  work  should  it  be  called  upon  to 
perform — until  healthy,  normal  conditions  be  restored.  There 
can  be  no  escaping  the  legitimacy  of  this  conclusion. 

Now,  the  stomach,  is  one  very  important  organ,  and  that  as 
"the  stomach  is  but  part  of  a  man  .  .  ,  and  that  wliile  he 
suffers  with  it,  it  euffera  with  him";'  and  is,  as  we  have  already 
seen  (pp.  102-4),  a  machine  which  must  be  mn  at  a  great 
expenditure  of  nervous  energy,  we  must  consider  it  as  very 
intinuitely  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  organism  and  its  func- 
tionings.  Why,  therefore,  coax  or  force  this  organ  to  perform 
its  unusual  duties,  as  when  in  the  best  of  health? — aye,  even  forc- 
ing it  to  perfonn  far  more  than  is  required  of  it  in  health  (in  feed- 
ing up  the  patient,  in  order  to  increase  his  strength)?  Is  it  not 
most  certain  that  this  organ  should  be  ^ven  its  legitimate  and 
much-earned  rest,  just  as  every  other  organ  is  permitted  to  rest 
— until  normal  conditions  ensue?  It  should  be  apparent  that 
this  is  the  very  worst  time  possible  to  practice  enforced  feeding, 
since  the  organ  is  weaker,  and  leas  capable  of  assimilating  the 
food  material  Ingested  than  at  any  other  time.  Yet  this  is  the 
occasion  selected  for  forced  and  artificial  feeding,  for  extra 
meals — for  richer  foods!  The  stomach's  prime  need,  at  such  a 
time,  b  reel — rest  complete  and  absolute — for  as  many  days  or 

'  "How  Can  I  Cure  Ky  Iiidigtsiion?"  by  A.  K.  Bond.  M,D..  p.  90. 
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strength,  and  the  capacity  for  properly  assimilating  food.' 

A  further  analogy — which  may  help  to  make  my  meaning 
atiU  clearer — Is  this.  Whenever  a  machine  of  any  kind  is  "out 
of  order"  and  needs  repairing,  the  first  thing  to  do  ia,  invari- 
ably, to  stop  the  mackine.  Now,  the  human  body  is  a  machine, 
pure  and  simple  (on  its  purely  physiological  side},  and,  in  disease, 
it  ia  out  of  order.  What  is  more  rational,  therefore,  than  that 
we  stop  the  machine  (or  stop  it  from  working  as  much  as  we 
possibly  can,  at  any  rate)  while  the  process  of  repair  is  progress- 
ing? The  process  of  repair  is  the  healing  process;  and  one  of 
the  most  important,  all-involving  and  greatest  taxes,  or  modes 
of  work,  which  the  human  system  ever  undertakes,  is  the  diges- 
tion and  elimination  of  food  material.  Is  it  not  obvious^  there- 
fore, that  this  work,  tliis  vital  tax,  should  be  stopped,  as  far  as 
possible,  wliile  the  process  of  cure  is  proceeding?  Does  not 
every  analogy  compel  us  to  answer  this  in  the  affirmative? 

Many  persons  refuse  to  enter  upon  a  fast  for  the  reason  that 
they  are,  they  as-sert,  afraid  of  thus  "experimenting"  upon 
themselves — to  "try  such  dangerous  expcrmicnts,^'  etc.  Grant- 
ing its  possible  utility  in  some  cases,  and  that  it  is  sound  in  its 
philosophy,  they  are  still  afraid  to  experiment  upon  themselvesi 
Thb  attitude  strikes  one  as  extremely  ludicrous,  because  they 
are,  all  unknown  to  themselves,  continually  experimenting  upon 
their  own  health  in  their  daily  lives;  their  modes  of  life  being 
one  incrasant  experiment  upon  their  vitality  and  health!  As 
Doctor  Graham  wrote,  with  his  usual  illumination:' 

"  ,  .  .  It  seems  as  if  the  grand  experiment  of  mankind 
had  ever  been  to  ascertain  how  far  they  can  transgress  the  laws 
of  life,  how  nearly  they  can  approach  to  the  very  point  of  death, 
and  yet  not  die,  at  least  so  suddenly  and  violently  as  to  be 
compelled  to  know  that  they  have  destroyed  themselves." 

'  It  must  be  distinctly  understDod  ihiil  llU  HtimutantB  or  the  appetite  are 
had — HO  matter  bow  good  the;*e  niiiy  be  per  se.  Even  sea  Wthing,  e.^.,  per- 
hftpe  the  liesi,  ia  open  to  objection,  mince,  an  Dr.  Ghisloni  Dumnt  pointed  out 
("Sea  Bathing,"  p.  43):  "'All  who  have  praci  iced  sea  bathing  know  that  one 
of  the  first  effectB  is  )t>  ineroList'  (he  appetite;  but,  unfortunately,  the  dilutive 
orgtma  lire  nnt  AtrenEthened  in  the  same  proport.ion.  .  .  .  The  stimula- 
tion produrod  by  the  sea  air  and  Iho  hatha,  tm  the  stomach,  does  not  augment 
tlie  power  of  diKeatjon  in  llie  p;ime  ratio  as  the  ftppetite  IS  provoUed."    (p.  58.) 

*  "  Science  of  Human  Life,"  p,  254, 


And  yet  people  are  afraid  to  "experiment"  with  themselves, 
in  trying  this  system  of  curet  which  is  philosophical  from  be- 
ginning t-o  end,  most  common  sense,  and  based  on  thu  cxacteet 
of  physiology! 

Doctor  Keith  in  hia  chapter  on  "Natural  Cravings  and  Dig.- 
likes"' writes  as  foUows: 

"A  naturaE  and  sometimes  extreme  craving  by  the  sick  for 
some  special  food  or  means  of  relief  is  not  uncommon,  and  it  is 
usually  looked  upon  as  absurd  and  is  disregarded/' 

He  then  gives  several  cases  of  remarkable  cures  having  been 
effected  by  gratifying  the  desires  of  the  patient  no  matter  how 
whimsical  they  may  have  appeared,  and  indirectly  states  hia 
conviction  that  such  desires  always  express  some  organic  need. 
This,  1  believe,  is  becoming  to  be  more  and  more  recognized 
and  accepted.  The  cravings  indicate  some  ppculiar  state  of 
the  body  which  the  substance  or  the  thing  craved  will  satisfy 
or  appease — just  as  water  satisfies  this  craving  in  cases  of  fever. 
This  is,  as  I  say,  coming  to  be  generally  recognized,  but  the 
converse  of  this  m  by  no  means  seen  or  appreciated.  Let  me 
agMn  quote  Doctor  Keith,  where  he  says: 

"If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  a  wider  and  more  important  sub- 
ject is  the  converse  of  this  craving  for  some  specific  means  of 
rehef.  I  mean  the  dislikes  of  the  sick,  especially  of  the  food, 
but  also  to  noise,  motion,  light  or  close  air-  In  all  these  matters 
the  invalid  is,  when  it  ia  possible,  allowed  to  have  his  own  way, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  most  important  of  them  all — his  dielike 
for  food.  Here  he  is  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  hia  doctors  and 
his  friends,  and  unless  he  has  a  very  strong  will,  he  must  obey. 
He  may.  indeed,  be  a  willing  victim,  so  far  as  he  can  resist  hia 
natural  antipathy,  and  supposed  duty  may  induce  him  to  take 
what  he  would  much  rather  avoid.  I  have  the  strongeat  con- 
viction, and  that  after  more  than  forty  years'  experience,  that  the 
forcwi  giving  of  food  when  it  ia  not  wanted  is  the  cause  of  more 
misety.  more  aggravation  of  disease  and  greater  shortening  of 
life,  than  all  other  causes  put  together.  This  doctrine  I  have 
held  absolutely  for  very  many  years— almost,  indeed,  from  the 
beginning  of  my  medical  career." 

»  "Fadfl  of  an  Old  Physjcian,"  pp.  130-3. 
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Docior  Burney  Yco  admits  tliia  avei^ion  points  to  the  in-~ 
abDity  of  the  patient  to  take  food  with  protii.'  Yet  even  tl 
cannot  be  seen  by  many  men,  so  perverted  have  their  vie 
become  on  this  diet  questioa.  Thus,  Dr,  H.  Partsch,  in  bis 
"Sea  Sickaess"  [p.  184),  writes:  "Man  will  eat  from  obvious 
necessity  when  food  is  repugnant  .  .  ."  Why  must  he  do_ 
80,  any  more  than  any  other  animal?  Is  this  not  the  result 
the  silly  superstition  that  the  stomach  must  not  have  a  minute*" 
peace,  aud  that  man  will  starve  to  death  in  a  few  days  if  footl 
is  withdrawn?  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  afl  writers  on 
this  subject  do  not  agi-ee  with  this  statement.  Dr.  Thot 
Dutton,e.3.,  says:' 

"Strange  to  say,  the  officers  and  stewardesses,  although  the 
have  had  much  experience  in  seasickness,  generally  make  their 
passengers  worse,  and  even  undo  the  little  good  the  surgeon  may 
have  done,  by  advising  them  to  eat  a  good  meal,  bringing  them 
this  and  that,  persuading  them  to  take  a  little.  ...  I  think 
there  is  nothing  more  disgusting  as  to  persuade  anyone  to  eat 
food,  knowing  that  the  eaiue  will  be  vomited  inimedialely;  e 
it  docs  not  require  much  common  sense  to  know  that  Nature, 
rejecting  food,  plainly  shows  she  can  not  digest  it." 

As  Doctor  Shew  so  well  remarked ; 

"  Almost  all  persona  are  benefited  by  this  affection,  "  ^Being 
really  seasick).  .  .  .  But  how  comes  this  benefit?  .  .  . 
It  is  by  the  beneficial  power  of  fasting  that  the  benefit  of 
sickness  is  caused.  It  is  the  law  of  Nature  that  when  the  be 
i.5  wasted  for  a  time,  by  want  of  food,  it  grows  more  pure, 
does  abstinence  cause  disease,  as  many  suppose.  A  person  who 
dies  by  starvation  dies  of  debility,  and  not  of  disease.  It  is  the 
purification  of  the  system,  then,  that  causes  the  benefit  in  sea- 
sickness; and  this  could  be  accomplished  by  suitable  fasting, 
better  without  the  reaching  and  vomiting  than  with  them.  But 
so  good  and  useful  are  abstinence  and  fasting,  it  will  repay  one 
to  take  a  voyage  at  sea,  if  he  can  be  certain  of  becoming  really 
uck,  so  that  he  will  be  compelled  for  a  time  to  abstain  whol 
from  food."*    See  Appendix  K. 

'  "Food  hi  Flcallli  and  Disease."  p.  303. 

*  "Sea  Sickiieee,"  pp.  22-2;t. 

*  "Family  Physician,"  pp.  300-301. 


Many  persons  may  have  the  idea  that  tlit-y  will  never  become 
hungry,  no  matter  how  long  they  go  without  food.  And  to 
thia  Mr.  Mucfadden  repli^: 

'•You  need  not  worry  one  moment  about  this.  Fast  from  one 
to  seven  days,  and  there  will  not  be  the  sliglitest  doubt  that  your 
appetite  will  be  resurrected  in  all  its  youthful  intensity,  and  with 
this  appetite  will  come  renewed  enjoyment  of  everything  in  life/'' 

Kneipp  said :  "  Never  urge  a  patient  to  eat," ' 
An  objection  often  raised  to  this  plan  of  frequently  omitting 
&  meal  is  that,  if  one  meal  is  altogether  omitted,  the  person  ho 
oniitting  it  will  get  "so  hungry"  before  the  next.  How  dread- 
ful! One  would  think  that  getting  hungry  waa  some  frightful 
pestilence  to  be  avoided,  whereas  this  is  exactly  what  we  shmild 
experience  before  food  is  eaten — ever  I  Moreovcrj  it  is  prac- 
tically certain  that  in  all  such  cases  it  is  not  hunger  that  is  ex- 
perienced at  all,  but  a  form  of  morbid  irritation,  (pp.  549-54). 
The  practice  of  eating  "a  little  something"  to  prevent  the 
return  of  hunger  cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated.  It  is 
UD physiological  and  unhygienic  in  the  last  degree.  It  is,  more- 
over, disease  producing. 

How  simple  it  all  is.  Merely  to  wait  till  an  appetite  returns 
— knowing  that  it  eventually  will  return  and  that,  until  it  does 
80,  the  system  does  not  require  food  and  is  much  better  off 
without  it.  There  is  no  danger,  no  barm,  practically  no  dia- 
comfort;  while  we  know  that,  when  hunger  does  return,  it  is  a 
positive  indication  that  food  is  needed  and  will  be  digested ; 
moreover,  the  system  is  now  in  a  condition  of  health. 

Of  course,  as  soon  as  any  person  is  incUned  to  omit  a  meal, 
his  friends  or  relatives  at  once  endeavor  to  persuade  him  to 
change  his  mind — to  "eat  a  little  something"  in  order  to  "keep 
up  his  strength."  (To  keep  himsey  weak  and  ill,  in  reality, 
if  people  once  realized  that  truth!)  "I  am  worried  about  so- 
and-so,"  one  constantly  hears,  "he  won't  eat  lus  meals  at  all; 
he  has  no  appetite,"  Surely  that  is  a  clear  indication  that  no 
food  is  needed!  Listen  to  the  voice  of  Nature!  Meab  eaten 
under  such  circumstances  do  not  nourisk.    Let  that  fact  be  well 

'  "Virile  Powers  of  Superb  Manhood,"  p.  150. 
»"My  Water  Cure,"  p.  353. 
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understood.    On  the  contrary,  food  eaten  at  such  a  time  does 
incalculable  harm.    A&  Doctor  Oswald  stated  the  case;* 

"The  overfed  organism  is  under-nourislied  to  a  degree  that 
reveals  itself  in  the  rapid  emaciation  of  the  patient." 

What  one  should  do,  under  such  circumstances  is  simply  to 
wait  till  Nature  does  call  for  food;  omit  a  meal;  two  meals, 
three,  a  dozen,  a  score,  if  necessary;  hunger  will  always  coine 
in  time — when  Nature  dem^ds  her  proper  supply  of  food. 
There  can  be  no  risk,  no  danger,  in  such  a  wait;  nothing  but 
benefit  can  possibly  result.  Nature  does  not  wtirk  againstj 
but  for,  the  welfare  of  the  race,  and  it  is  always  safe  to  heed 
her  voice  of  counsel. 

Take,  for  example,  the  following  case,  mentioned  by  Doctor 
Dewey,  and  quoted  by  Doctor  Keith;' 

"A  boy  of  five  had  lost  his  appetite  a  year  previously.  All 
means  were  used  for  hts  relief  by  regular  and  homoeopathic  doc- 
tors, but  he  got  worse  and  his  food  was  regularly  ejected  shortly 
after  it  was  eaten.  All  hope  of  recovery  was  lost,  and,  as  a  last 
resortf  his  father  was  carr>'iiig  him  to  a  consultation  of  several 
doctors.  On  the  way  a  friend  met  him  who  had  been  cured 
after  a  much  longer  illnesB  by  Doctor  Dewey,  and  he  urged  the 
father,  weak  as  the  boy  was,  to  give  him  nothing  till  a  desire  for 
solid  food  returned.  The  doctor  had  faith  in  his  friend,  took  hia 
boy  home,  and  gave  him  no  food  for  four  days.  A  beefBteak  was 
now  asked  for  and  digested,  and  soon  the  boy  was  in  the  best  of 
health,  in  which  Doctor  Dewey  saw  him  five  months  later.  *This 
boy^'  he  remarked,  'had  suffered  a  living  death;  week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  and  yet  always  within  four  days  of  a  beef- 
steak appetitel' — a  very  natural  remark,  says  Doctor  Keith, 
but  what  a  reflection  on  our  science  of  medicine!  Had  the  poor 
boy  been  let  alone  at  first,  till  the  dislike  for  food  was  changed 
into  a  natural  desire  for  it — what  an  amount  of  suffering  for  him 
and  anxiety  for  his  parents,  would  have  been  prevented!" 

The  ralionale  of  all  this  is  simple  enough.  We  know  that  as 
the  body  is  enfeebled  by  disease,  the  digestive  system  must 
suffer  proportionately,  and  become  enfeebled  also.  As  the 
nerve  energy  lessens — owing  to  the  presence  of  diseased  condi- 

'■  "  HiDuaehold  Remedies,"  p.  67. 

*  "  Fadd  of  an  Old  Phyaidau,"  pp.  134--5. 


tions,  eo  does  digastton  become  iinposaible;  and,  aa  the  digestive 
juices  are  secreted  in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  organism, 
aiid  Qot  according  to  the  amount  of  food  ingested,  food  eaten 
under  these  circumstances  is  not  and  cannot  be  digested,  and 
consequently  cannot  ami  does  not  nourish  the  organism.  On 
the  contrary,  this  food  is  mostly  disposed  of  by  decomposition — 
uot  digestion — and  the  pushing  of  this  foul  material  through 
thirty  feet  of  bowel  must  and  does  involve  such  a  tremendous 
tax  upon  the  vital  powers  that  the  patient  unknowingly  keeps 
himself  woni  out  and  emaciatcti — a  clear  example  of  the  process 
of  "Btar\-ation  from  overfeeding." 
Says  Doctor  Keith:* 

"  In  &  very  lar^  proportion  of  cases  they  lose  more  or  leas  their 
power  of  digesting  food  at  all,  or  they  do  it  in  n  very  imperfect 
manner.  Even  when  there  is  no  structural  change  to  be  noted, 
the  ner\'ous  force  necessary  to  perfect  digestion  is  wanting,  and 
to  take  any  food  into  the  stomach  can  only  do  harm."  "There 
can  he  no  doubt  that  a  simple  and  short  case  is  often  converted 
into  a  severe  and  long  one  by  giving  food  when  it  is  not  wanted, 
and  when  it  can  be  of  no  use."     (p.  4ir) 

It  will  thus  be  seen  how  utterly  fallacious  is  the  idea  that 
the  strength  is  or  can  be  in  any  way  dependent  upon  the  food 
eaten;  at  any  rate,  in  anything  like  a  proportionate  degree. 
Food  e^ten  under  -such  circumstances  does  noi  increase  Ike 
strength,  and  it  certainly  la  not  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  bodily  heat — since  in  all  such  cas^  a  feverish  condition 
is  frequently,  if  not  always^  present. 

"This  (the  givi&g  of  food  in  great  quantities  to  the  sick)  they 
do  on  the  fal&c  idea  that  it  will  'support  bis  strength/  and  enable 
him  to  throw  of!"  the  disease,  whatever  this  may  mciin,;  or  that  it 
will  at  least  retard  the  waste  of  the  bf>dy.  I  have  known  for 
many  years  that  there  is  no  truth  whatever  in  these  ideas,  and  that 
the  contrary  nothing  causefi  more  discomfort  and  weakness 
lan  taking  food  which  cannot  be  digested,  and  which  only  adds 
to  the  matters  which  the  system  is  busied  in  getting  rid  of,"' 

In  an  acute  illness,  enforced  feeding  is  frequently  resorted  to 
because  of  the  patient's  loss  of  appetite,  and  in  order  to  "keep 
>  "  Pies  for  a  Simpler  Life,"  p.  35.         >  "  Fads  of  tui  Old  Physiciui,"  p.  IRO. 
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startling  developments  of  the  "improvpmcnL"  become  at  once 
explicable  and  their  reason  obvious  enough. 

As  a  further  iilixstration  of  my  meaningj  let  rac  place  before 
the  reader  the  following  considerations  on  the  much  misunder- 
stood question  of  "acclimatization."  When  &  person  moves 
from  a  he-althful  and  invigorating  climate  to  an  unhealthfid  and 
debilitating  one,  certain  changes  or  niodificationa  of  the  organ- 
iflm  invariably  become  manifest.  Instead  of  the  healthy  cheek, 
the  buoyant  tread,  emaciation  and  disease  ensue;  the  patient 
becomes  feverish,  the  vitality  gradually  diminishes,  and  the 
patient  subsides  into  a  more  or  less  chronically  ill,  devitalized. 
condition.  By-and-bye,  however,  he  seems  a  little  better — 
able  to  "cast  off  the  disease"  (so  it  is  said)  and  finally  he  goes 
about  his  daily  business  no  longer  incapacitated,  but  free  from 
the  previously  ever-present  fever.  He  is  now  said  to  be  "ac- 
climated," and  impervious  to  the  attacks  of  fever,  to  which  he 
was  foraierly  subject. 

Now,  what  does  this  really  mean?  To  call  it  a  question  of 
"  temperament, "^  as  some  authors  have  done,  explains  notliing. 
It  is  usually  supposed  that  by  becoming  acclimated  the  per- 
son's syst-em  is  rendered  immune  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it 
has  passed  into  a  peculiar  condition  which  rendered  it  unfit  for 
the  habitation  of  that  form  of  dbcase— just  as  a  house  might 
be  unfit  for  the  tenant !  But,  as  disease  is  not  a  thing,  and  con- 
Bequenlly  cannot  inhabit,  exist  in,  or  attack  any  person  what- 
ever, it  is  certain  that  we  must  seek  the  explanation  elsewhere. 
What,  then,  is  the  condition  called  acclimation  in  reality?  It  is 
aiinply  this:  When  first  such  a  climate  is  entered  the  vitality  is 
high,  and  reacts  against  the  unhealthful  surroundings  and  con- 
ditions; but,  after  having  Uved  in  that  climate  for  some  time 
the  vital  powers  gradually  become  lessened,  the  quick  and 
effective  response  of  the  organism  is  no  longer  possible;  a 
condition  of  "toleration"  is  present;  and  IhU  tclereUvm  U 
acclimation.  It  is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  vital  powers 
are  so  hopelessly  lowered  that  reaction  is  no  longer  possible; 
and  depression  and  premature  death  are  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  such  a  condition. 

In  the  previous  argument  it  has  been  fhown   that  food 
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eaten  when  the  body  is  diseased,  cannot  nourish  it — cannot 
supply  it  with  heat,  or  energy;  nor  nourit?h  its  tissues  in  any 
degrKf.  Now,  if  heat  and  energy  are  not  furnished  by  the  food 
eaten,  what  is  supplied?  WTiy,  under  such  circumstances,  do  we 
eat?  Taking  aU  the  facts  into  consideration,  we  are  thus  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  our  only  need  for  food  is  to  supply  the 
wastes  of  the  general  activities;  to  replace  the  tissues  that 
have  been  broken  down  by  exercise  or  by  the  bodily  niuscular 
functioning — internal  or  external.  But,  as  before  point^;^  out, 
how  much  is  thi»  iu  disease?  Practically  nothing  at  all!  If 
the  question  of  ener^  production  be  left  out  of  coasi deration 
for  the  time  being  (and  I  must  ask  my  rcatlcrs  to  put  this  obiee- 
tion  quite  out  of  their  minds  pro  tern,  as  I  shall  consider  that 
phase  of  the  subject  at  considerable  length  presently),  of  what 
value  is  the  feeding  of  tissue  in  disease — since  the  nutriment 
digested  cannot  be  converted  into  healthy  tissue,  owing  to 
diseased  and  debilitated  condition  of  the  digestive  organs? 
Of  what  physiological  use  is  the  food?  \\Tiat  can  it  feed  or 
supply  with  nutriment?  What  organs  need  to  be  fed  under 
such  circumstances,  in  order  to  maintain  their  structural  in- 
tegrity? We  have  seen  that  the  most  important  part  of  us, 
the  nervous  system,  does  not  waste  during  a  fast  at  all.  It  has 
the  capacity  for  feeding  itself  indefinitely  on  the  body,  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  tissues;  and  as  we  need  not,  cannot,  feed 
the  brain  in  time  of  sickness,  what  can  we  feed?  In  all  diseases 
in  which  there  are  a  high  pulse  and  temperature,  pain  or  dis- 
comfort, aversion  to  food,  a  foul,  dry  mouth  and  tongue,  thirst, 
etc.j  wasting  of  the  body  goes  on,  no  matter  what  the  feed- 
ing, until  a  clean,  moist  toDgue,  and  mouth,  and  hunger 
mark  the  close  of  the  disease,  when  food  can  be  taken  with 
relish,  and  digested.  This  makes  it  clearly  evident  that  we  can- 
not save  the  muscles  and  fat  by  feeding  under  these  adverse 
conditions. 

And  if  the  muscles  and  fat  cannot  be  saved  from  wasting, 
surely  no  part  of  the  bodily  organism  can  be  saved,  for  nothing 
should  be  more  easily  preser\'ed  than  theyl  So  far  as  the  mere 
physical  body  is  concerned,  therefore,  it  is  not  only  usdess  but 
worse  than  useless^  to  attempt  to  nouritih  it  at  such  a  time,  since 
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the  waste  will  proceed,  all  the  more  quickly  as  the  result  of 
feeding — due  to  added  obstructioa,  to  consequent  ftuto-infectiou, 
in  addition  to  the  loss  of  vital  energy,  in  needless  attempts  at 
digestion, 

For  purely  "body  reasons,"  therefore,  a  fast  cannot  fail  to 
be  in  every  way  beneficial;  enforced  feeding  correspondingly 
harmful. 

And  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  this  connection,  that,  if 
improper  food  be  eaten,  i.e.^  food  lacking  in  the  icquisite  ele- 
ments for  sustaining  the  bodily  integrity — starvation  will  result, 
no  matter  how  much  of  this  food  be  eaten.  Twice  the  more 
bulk  of  food  will  not  sustain  the  body  any  better  than  the  proper 
amount,  while  the  brain  and  nervous  system  continue  to  be 
taxed  in  getting  rid  of  the  increase  of  food  material.  In  other 
words,  the  body  is  at  once  starved  and  exhausted — the  food 
bemg  incapable  of  nourishing  the  body— no  matter  in  what 
quantities  it  may  be  eaten,  while  still  requiring  digestion — and 
its  accompanying  nervous  tax. 

Indeed,  it  is  known  that,  in  certain  wasting  diseases,  the 
emaciation  goes  on  no  matter  how  much  fotd  Is  eaten,  and  in 
spite  of  {or  perhaps  on  account  of)  the  presence  of  a  most  marked 
appetite.    Says  Doctor  Trail :  ■ 

"...  This  wasting  of  the  body  is  usually  attended  with 
a  craving,  and  often  quite  voracious  appetite;  in  some  eases  the 
craving  is  insatiable,  and  the  patient  wants  to  eat  constantly." 

The  results  of  this  Doctor  Trail  clearly  points  out  in  hia 
"Throat  and  Lungs,"  p.  34,  where  he  writes: 

"In  these  low  diatheses  and  malignant  forms  of  disease  all  the 
powers  of  the  constitution  are  struggling  with  all  their  energies 
to  throw  out  the  morbid  matter.  If  they  succeed,  the  patient 
will  recover;  but  if  this  effort  is  unsuecessfu!,  the  patient  must 
die.  He  has  no  ability,  until  this  struggle  is  decided,  to  digest 
food;  and  to  cram  his  stomach  with  it,  or  to  irritate  the  digestive 
kCi^ans  with  tonics  and  stimulants,  is  merely  adding  fuel  to  the 
fire;  it  in  adding  another  to  the  great  burden  the  vital  powers 
are  obliged  to  sustain^  and  thus  lessening  the  chances  for  Nature 
to  efTett  a  cure." 

'  "  Sexiial  Abiisea,"  p.  68. 
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But  the  greatest  objection  to  fasting  has  yet  to  be  considered. 
Granting  that  all  thu?  jibo\'c  arguni<.ul  be  sound — what  ahont 
sustaining  tin*  UiJily  aieryic^s  during  ihis  period?  A  fast  niigVit 
do  all  that  has  been  clainii^  for  it;  might  cleanse  and  purify 
the  botly  thoroughly;  yet,  if  the  patient  were  to  almtBt  or  quite 
die  of  Weakness  tncanwliile,  its  therapeutic  value  would  be 
somewhat  doubtful!  Since  the  energy  of  the  borJy  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  food  we  eat,  what  will  be  the  effects  of 
withholding  this  food?  Will  not  the  piUient  be  weakened  and 
depleted  to  an  alarming  cxti'^nt?  And  if  not,  why  not?  Such 
are  a  few  of  the  all-important  questions  we  shall  have  to  con- 
aider;  and  that  I  prajxise  to  discuss  at  length  in  Book  III., 
Chapter  I.  It  will  first  be  m;ces.sary,  however,  before  paesing 
on  to  this  aspect  of  the  problem,  to  give  a  uoUeetion  of  a  number 
of  cases  that  have  actually  bt'^n  curtni  by  the  method  suggested 
— they  forming  a  tangible  and  practical  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  the  theory  of  disejise  which  I  have  outlined  in  the  foregoing 
chapters,  and  the  physiology  and  philosophy  of  fasting  defended 
in  this  volume. 
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In  the  present  chapter  I  shall  give  in  outline  a  number  of  caaca 
of  patients  treated  by  the  fasting  mcthcRl,  and  who  have  had 
health  restored  by  that  means — generally,  when  all  other 
methods  have  been  tried  and  have  been  found  to  fail.  I  shall 
not  ^ve,  in  this  place,  the  actual  details  in  all  these  cases  for 
several  reasons;  partly  because  sui^h  detailed  records  were  not 
kept — in  some  cases;  partly  because  the  details  are  of  com- 
parative unimportance,  and  not  worthy  of  the  space  their 
narration  would  necessitate;  but  chiefly  because  such  details 
as  are  of  especial  note  arc  recorded  in  Book  V.,  which  is  devoted 
entirely  to  this  side  of  the  question^  and  where  such  facts  will 
be  found  in  their  necessary  fullness.  The  first  twenty-one  cases 
I  have  given  at  some  length;  because  in  these  cases  I  had  the 
opportunity  either  of  watching  the  cases  from  day  to  day,  while 
the  fast  was  in  progress,  and  so  of  forming  a  fii-st-hand  opinion 
— and  having  in  that  manner  an  opportunity  to  make  all  the 
necessary  observations,  which  I  have  embodied  tn  Book  V.;  or 
because  I  have  had  subsequently,  the  opportunity  to  cross-ex- 
amine the  patients,  since  their  fast ;  or  in  other  ways  to  gain  first- 
hand and  accurate  accounts  of  the  case.  In  this  way  I  am 
enabled  to  offer  a  number  of  cases  that  are  in  every  way  well 
authcntie^ited,  and  for  the  accuracy  of  winch  I  can  vouch.  The 
irmith  of  time  that  many  of  these  cases  have  fasted  but  illustrates 
the  point  made  in  the  next  chapter — that  we  do  not  and  cannot 
derive  our  strength  and  energy  from  the  daily  food ;  while  the 
inrieiy  of  diseases  (so-called)  that  have  been  curL-d,  and  which 
the  following  cases  illustrate,  but  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the 
theory  of  fasting,  elaborated  in  the  last  chapter.  That  such  a 
variety  of  disea.'sea  can  he  cured  by  this  one  method  may  strike 
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the  reader  all  the  more  forcibly  when  he  comes  to  reaJ  the 
cases — L-ven  though  he  niay  be  prepared  more  or  less  to  acknowl- 
(."dgo  the  possibility  of  such  cures  after  reading  the  chftptera 
that  have  preceded  this  one.  Still,  the  modus  operandi  may 
appear  more  or  less  mysterious  to  hiiu,  when  actually  applied 
and  seen  in  operation.  That  paralysis,  eg.,  should  be  cured  is, 
to  some,  most  extraordinary;  yet  the  explanation  of  how 
fasting  effects  thJa  rijsult  is,  in  most  cases,  perfectly  simple. 
That  paralysis  frequently  results  from  an  undue  pressure  upon 
certain  nerves  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  a  vera  causa — tumors; 
engorged  blood  vessels;  an  unduly  contracted  or  rigid  muscle; 
as  well  as  mechanic^  obstruction — all  these  are  recognized  as 
frequent  causes  of  paralysis.  Now  I  contend  that  there  is  in 
addition  to  thtse,  another  cause — a  potent  and  a  frequent 
cause,  too.  U  is  ike  pressure  over  the  nerves  o/  unduly  retained 
effete  material.  When  the  system  is  heavily  encumbered  through- 
out, this  pressure  upon  certain  nerve  fibers  or  ganglia  is  cer- 
tainly going  on  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree — dulling  the  sensi- 
bility, and  rendering  life,  in  its  fullest  and  completest  sense, 
impossible.  After  reaching  a  certain  point,  then,  paralysis 
results,  aa  a  natiu'al  consequent.  As  Doctor  Rabagliati  ex- 
pressed it : ' 

"...  There  is  always  a  cause  or  causes,  such  as  pressure 
on  nerve  centers  or  degeneration  of  some  kind,  on  which  the 
paralysis  depcndg." 

It  can  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  that  fasting,  by  removing 
the  cause,  by  absorption,  and  elimination^  would  of  necessity 
remove  the  effect  also;  i.e.,  reUeve  the  paralysis. 

It  IS  umiecessary  for  me  to  trace  out  in  detail  the  causation 
of  every  disease,  and  to  show  how  it  is  that  every  one  of  them 
is  caused  by  overeating;  it  would  be  an  easy  task,  and  one  that 
I  hope  to  perform  some  future  day.  The  general  theory  must 
suffice  in  a  book  of  this  character;  and  it  is,  I  trust,  sufficiently 
clear  to  enable  any  student  of  nutrition  problems  to  work  out 
the  details  of  each  ease  for  himself.  An  outline  of  the  cast^ 
and  their  cure  is  all  that  can  be  attempted  here,  and  this  I 
>  "  ClaaaiAcation  imd  Nonieiicl:ii.ure  of  Diaeasea,"  p.  67. 
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shall  now  proceed  to  give,  following  the  cases  given  in  detail 
by  a  number  of  other  cases,  to  which  a  brief  mention  only  will 
be  made — since  I  have  not  verified  these  cases  at  first  hand. 
They  will,  however,  serve  to  show  the  medical  world  the  extent 
to  which  cures  of  this  kind  are  now  being  performed,  and  the 
great  infiiience  over  the  public  mind  which  this  method  of  cure 
i&  beginning  to  iiave.  If  the  medical  world  is  wise^  it  wili  take 
thL-  initiative,  and  educate  the  people  in  the  hygienic  system  of 
medication,  and  the  true  nature  of  disease  and  its  cure,  instead 
of  waiting  for  the  public  to  leave  them  behind  and  to  shift  for 
themselves,  regardless  of  the  medical  men — which  recent  develop- 
ments would  seem  to  indicate. 

I  now  turn  to  an  account  of  the  cases  themselves;  and  I  shall 
begin  with  a  case  of  paralym,  since  we  have  just  discussed  that 
affliction — its  possible  causation  and  cure. 

George  E.  Davis,'  age  61,  fasted  for  fifty  days — which  fast 
presented  many  symptoms  of  unusual  interest.  For  one  thing 
it  waa  possible  to  watch  the  daily  hiiprovenient  in  the  patient's 
condition  more  easily  than  in  any  othtT  case  that  I  have  ever 
otKerved.  At  no  time  was  the  patient  in  any  way  seriously 
distressed,  or  rendered  incapable  of  enjoying  life  as  much  as  his 
then  crippled  condition  enabled  him  to  enjoy  it,  Perhaps  I 
cannot  do  better  than  to  reproduce  first  a  copy  of  a  letter  Mr. 
Davis  circulated  among  his  friends  shortly  after  his  fast  waa 
broken,  and  epitomizing  the  case  for  the  general  reader — giving 
him  a  condensed  view  of  what  actually  occurred.  The  letter 
b  as  follows,  copied  practically  verb<itm: 

"January  15,  1903. 
"My  Dear  Friend: 

"1  ttike  this  unu&ual  method  of  communicatinn  because  of  the 
long  list  of  people  to  whom  I  owe  letters,  and  the  almost  utter 
impossibility  of  writing  so  long  a  letter  as  this  to  each.  You  must 
regard  it  as  no  less  personal  because  of  its  pecuharity,  however. 

•  This  Waa  the  cnse  refermd  to  by  Doctor  Dewey,  in  his  "  ExperieneeB  of 
the  No-Breakfast  Pi»i),"  elc,  p.  31.  Diictor  Dewey  had,  however,  confused 
the  factH  of  thia  case  with  ihal  of  Mr.  Tuthill,  Kiveo  on  pp,  1S9-9J,  luid  ihe 
L-nBc  as  given  m  hia  bndic  ia,  cotiseqiiien t !y ,  erroneoua.  In  thin  Ijnnk  uro  to  !« 
found  tnc  facU  oi  both  cases— I  ba^g'suppU^  these  facts  to  Doctor  Dewey 
by  letter. 
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I  have  passed  through  a  remarkable  experience,  a  mere  outline 
of  which  follows. 

"I  reverently  give  thanka  for  ray  recovery  to  God,  the  Sourt-e 
of  all  Good.  I  am  sixty-one  years  of  age.  My  entire  right  side 
was  completely  paralyzed  July  1,  1901.  I  immediately  com- 
menced recovery,  buL  improvement  waa  substantially  at  a  stand- 
still when  cold  weather  came  in  the  fall.  A  temporary  advance- 
ment came  and  ceased  with  the  unusual  warm  weather  of  the 
early  spring  of  1902,  followed  by  a  relapse  to  about  the  previous 
condition,  which  continued  without  material  change  to  August 
15th  of  last  year.  1  wa.'i  totally  incapacitated  for  active  manual 
labor  of  any  kind,  living  in  dread  of  a  second  stroke,  with  a 
strange,  unnatural  depreseion  throughout  upon  slight  over- 
exertion, accompanied  by  great  drowsiness.  On  these  occasions 
I  would  sleep  thirty  to  thirty-six  hours,  almost  without  inter- 
mission. My  mentaUty  waa  impaired,  my  eyesight  not  fully 
recovered,  and  ray  speech  impeded.  My  right  hand  and  arm 
were  clumsy  and  weak.  At  this  stage  all  ordinary  human  aid 
waa  powerless.  I  commenced  a  preliminary  or  partial  FAST 
on  August  15th  last,  eating  two  light  meals  daily  until  the  20th, 
when  I  ate  one  light  meal  only.  On  August  20th  1  commenced, 
a  full  fast,  and  from  that  time  until  September  29th — FORTY 
FULL  DAYS  AND  SEVEN  HOURS— I  took  no  nutriment 
whatever,  liquid  or  solid,  and  no  drugs.  During  the  next  three 
days  I  had  very  little  nourishment,  and  then  began  a  supple- 
mental full  fast  of  one  week,  making  in  all  FIFTY  DAYS. 

"Contrary  to  my  expectations,  to  the  general  belief,  and  to 
some  experiences,  I  had  no  hunger  from  the  third  day  to  the 
fortieth.  (,See  Matthew,  4:2.)  To  affirm  that  there  waa  no 
inconvenience,  however,  would  be  untnie,  for  by  every  avenue  of 
elimination  most  offensive  impurities  were  thrown  off,  being  at 
times  unbearable,  had  the  object  been  lost  sight  of. 

"  My  weight  before  the  fast  was  228  pounds,  and  my  stomach 
girth  45  inches.  At  the  close  of  my  fast  (October  9th.),  my 
weight  was  174  pounds  and  my  girth  38i  inches.  November 
26th  my  weight  was  184  pounds  and  my  girth  39  inches.  At 
this  writing  (January  15th)  I  weigh  about  the  a&me  as  at  last 
date. 

"I  am  cured  of  paralysis.  My  mentality  ia  clear  and  normal; 
my  entire  digestive  system  is  apparently  perfect;  my  vision  is 
better  than  for  years;    my  hand  and  arm  are  strong;    I  have  no 
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dread  of  a  second  stroke;  I  have  no  sleepy  spells;  1  feel  lighter 
all  over;  and  when  I  am  weary  I  am  quite  refreshed  and  ready 
for  further  exertion  after  a  short  rest,  which  Ij^  always,  as  is  my 
food,  dimply  delicious;  I  feel  much  younger,  and  my  neighbors 
say  t  "look  it."  I  have  been  working  in  yt.  Paul,  ten  miles  dis- 
tant, over  a  month,  traveling  to  and  from  that  city  daily,  and  am 
ia  every  way  more  robust  than  I  have  been  since  boyhood. 

"My  dear  friends,  who  regard  humaa  physical  ailments  as 
proper  subjects  of  miraculous  interposition  only,  are  referred 
to  Matthew,  0:12;   read,  also,  Matthew  17:21, 

"  I  know  you  will  rejoice  with  me,  my  friend,  at  the  great  change,. 
Tell  other  friends  and  acquaintances;  and  if  you  or  they  know  of 
one  afflicted  as  I  was,  let  him  read  this,  I  would  be  glad  to  cor- 
respond with  such,  1  hope  to  have  a  good,  long  letter  from  you 
soon. 

"Very  sincerely  yours, 

"GEO.  E.  DAVIS." 

Many  interesting  phenomena  occurred  during  the  fast^  in  the 
CBse  under  discussion.  One  such  phenomenon  was  that  through- 
out the  fast  the  patient  was  troubled  with  a  very  bad  "taste 
in  the  mouth" — the  saliva  being  highly  offensive  in  character, 
and  at  times  almost  nauseating  the  patient.  This  continued 
for  almost  the  imtire  period  of  the  fast — certainly  for  thirty  or 
more  days.  This  beautifully  illitstrates  how  Nature  utiLizea 
every  possible  avenue  for  elimination,  during  a  fast;  how  super- 
human are  her  efforts  to  right  the  wrong,  and  how  excessive 
and  grievous  must  have  been  that  wrong!  Sueh  a  case  well 
illustrates  in  aa  clear  a  manner  as  poaaible,  also,  that  Nature 
herself  will  determine  when  the  fast  should  be  broken;  and 
that  it  should  not  have  been  broken  before  the  thirtieth  day, 
at  feos/— since  the  signs  of  active  elimination  continued  up  to 
or  beyond  that  date.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  signal  for  breaking 
the  fast  (hunger)  was  not  given  until  the  fiftieth  day,  as  we  have 
seen. 

This  case  waa  remarkable  also  because  of  the  fact  that — 
though  enema.?  were  taken  daily  for  the  entire  period  of  fifty 
days,  quantities  of  fecal  ntatter  were  removed  on  almost  every 
occasion — the  result  of  each  enema  surprising  Iwth  the  patient 
and  the  physician  watching  the  case,  and  proving  conclusively 
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what  an  enormous  quantity  of  fecal  mattpr  may  be  retained  for 
so  long — without  showing  signs  of  itspresence,  and  never  being 
elhninafced!  On  the  thirty-eighth  day^  evenj  a  large  quantity 
of  fecal  matter  was  removed — -though  enemas  had  been  taken 
daily  for  the  preceding  thirty-seven  days!  For  a  discussion  of 
such  cases,  see  the  chapter  on  ^*The  Enema. " 

Mrs.  I.  Matthews,  age  45.    This  patient  had  suffered  for  raaayj 
years  from  chronic  catarrh,  which  caused  her  the  greatest  incoi 
venience.    A  had  "cold"  seemed  to  have  settled  on  her  chest, 
for  many  days  past,  and  showed  QO  signs  of  abating.    She  was,l 
on  the  other  hand,  threatened  with  worse  and  graver  conse-] 
qucnces.    The  patient  began  her  fast  weighing  loO  pounds,  and] 
fasted  twenty-two  days — breaking  it  (somewhat  prematurely, 
I  think)  when  weighing  123  pounds — having  lost  twenty-seven 
pounds.    Throughout  the  fast,  the  patient  felt  well  and  strong^l 
and,  with  the  exception  of  feeling  a  Uttle  "cold"  occasionally 
— experienced    no    nnu-sual    symptoms    whatever.    Especially 
after  the  tenth  day  did  she  improve — feeling  markedly  stronger 
than  for  some  time  past — her  senses  being  rendered  more  acut^e^ 
while  the  catarrh  completely  disappeared;  and,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  enabled  to  learn,  never  returned. 

Rev.  N,  J.  Lohre,  age  35,  had  suffered  from  alternate  const!-' 
pation  and  dlarrhcea,  and  from  insomnia,  for  many  months 
past,  (more  than  a  year)  and  had  taken  innumerable  drugs  taj 
improve  his  condition — without  the  least  benefit.  The  ]-»atient 
entered  upon  a  fast,  which  lasted  ten  days.  He  exercised 
regiUarly  and  attended  to  his  usual  business  affairs  thi-oughout 
that  period.  His  bowels  gave  no  hint  of  their  presence,  save 
on  one  occasion — when  he  moved  them  artificially  by  means 
of  a  glass  of  Hunyadi  water.  During  this  period,  the  patient 
reduced  his  weight  from  178  pounds  to  165  pounds — a  loss  of 
thirteen  pounds.  The  net  result,  in  this  case,  was  a  compkt* 
and  revolutionary  cure;  the  insomnia  disappearing  about  the 
third  day  of  the  fast;  while,  when  feeding  was  resumed,  it  was 
found  that  the  bowels  continued  to  act  in  a  perfectly  normal! 
manner.  Several  months  later.  Mr.  Lohre  told  me  he  had  hud] 
no  return  of  the  former  distressing  sjinptoms- 
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Professor  F.  W.,  sometime  vocal  instructor  in  one  of  the 
lai^est  churchics  in  Minneapolis,  Mimi.,  uga  4&,  fastutl  twenty 
days,  to  a  practically  complete  cure  for  incipient  diabetes. 
Added  to  this,  a  heavy  "cold"  had  settled  on  tlie  patient's 
chest,  practically  incapacitating  him  from  taking  any  part  in  the 
servic<i9  of  the  church,  while  it  was  most  essential  that  he  should. 
His  voice  was  temporarily  ruinod  by  the  cold,  which  had  lasted 
in  its  present  state  for  several  weeks,  and  showed  no  signs  of 
abating.  The  patient  was  weak ;  headaches  were  constantly 
present,  as  well  as  a  cough— accompanied  by  the  frequent 
spitting  of  phlegm;  the  body  was  in  a  puffy,  bloated  condition; 
the  mentality  impaired;  pain, in  the  kidneys  was  experienced; 
constipation  was  present;  and  difficulty  wag  experienced  in 
urinating — the  urine  itself,  of  course,  containing  the  charac- 
teristic sugar  of  diabetes  mellitus.* 

Shortly  before  entering  upon  the  fast,  the  patient  sent  a 
sample  of  his  urine  to  an  expert  For  examination — his  report 
confirming  that  of  the  local  physician.  Diabetic  symptoms 
were  undoubtedly  present. 

The  patient  entered  upon  the  fast  with  scant  hoj>es  of  recov- 
ery, and  no  faith  whatever  in  the  treatment  prescribed.  His 
weight  at  the  commencement  of  the  fast  was  182  pounds,  and 
at  its  close  1.58  pounds — a  loss  of  twenty-four  pounds  in  twenty 
days.  Within  five  days  all  traces  of  the  "cold"  had  disap- 
peared; the  headaches  had  vanished  also;  while  the  bearing, 
the  mentality,  and  the  voice  were  again  practically  normal. 
As  the  fast  progressed,  the  p&ticnt  continued  to  Improve,  until 
toward  the  end  (on  the  seventeenth  day)  the  patient  made  the 
remark  that  he  felt  better  and  more  active,  physically,  and 
clearer  mentally,  than  he  had  in  many  months— his  only  trouble 
being  more  or  less  lassitude.  The  fast  was  brolten  before  natural 
hunger  had  returned;  but  the  patient  was  apparently  well  in 

■It  IB  now  beginning  lo  be  recogniied  that  diabetes  is  a  diBeiwe  of  thcf 
Nood  father  than  of  llie  fcidiieya.  Says  Dr,  Floyd  B.  Cmndall  ("  How  to 
Keep  Well,"  p.  4^1):  "DinlTetcB  ia  a  cnnutitutinnaj  disease  in  whkh  eugar 
a«nimulales  in  the  blood  and  ia  excreted  in  the  urine.  It  is  not  a  disease  of 
the  kidneys,  as  it  is  frequenlly  belie^'ed.  The  kidneys  act  only  in  removing 
the  sugji.r  from  the  blood,  aa  they  do  other  foreign  suljatunces."  A  most 
intereatinjj  case  of  the  cure  of  thia  diaease  by  faatinn  ia  recorded  by  Mr  C.  C 
Hoakeil,  in  hia  "  Perfect  Health,"  pp.  37-9,  It  ia  easy  to  see  how  it  is  that 
f^tin^  19  enabled  to  effect  a  cure,  m  such  csiks. 
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every  way  for  some  days  past — hunger  only  being  absent.  The 
patient  continued  free  from  all  his  Itsser  syinptoma  as  loag  as  I 
knew  him ;  but  he  moved  away  within  a  couple  of  months  from 
the  time  of  breaking  the  fast,  and  I  have  since  lost  trace  of  him. 
Now,  the  most  interesting  point  in  connection  with  this  case  is 
the  fact  that  the  diabeU^s  mellitus  was  completely  cured  t  As 
the  fast  progressed,  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  gradually  grew 
less  ami  less;  the  conUitiou  of  the  patient  continued  to  Lnprove 
steadily,  until,  when  the  fast  \v«s  broken,  not  a  trace  of  the 
former  condition  remained.  The  disease  had  been  mred^iist 
as  any  other  diseased  condition  would  have  been  cured.  These 
facts — ^the  results  of  the  fast — are  beyond  all  question.  On 
the  tenth  day  of  the  fast,  a  rather  dramatic  incident  occurred. 
A  sample  of  urine  was  taken,  and  sent  "East"  for  ejcaraination 
by  the  same  expert  who  had  made  the  examination  on  the  day 
before  the  fast  was  entered  upon.  So  groat  was  ttie  difference 
in  the  composition  of  the  urine,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  it 
contained,  that  the  expert  refused  to  believe  that  they  were 
passed  from  the  same  man — and  probably  remains  a  disbeliever 
to  this  day  I  (The  samples  were  only  ten  days  apart,  be  it 
remembered,)  I  cite  this  merely  to  show  the  marvelous  improve- 
ment that  can  result  within  so  short  a  time,  when  this  potent 
method  of  treatment  is  utilized — even  after  every  other  method 
has  been  tried  in  vain.  The  diabetes  was  cured  in  this  case;  of 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt. 


J.  B.,  age  45,  fasted  twenty-three  days.  The  patient  had 
suffered  from  chronic  catarrh  for  many  months  past;  also  dis- 
ordered liver,  and  the  many  symptoms  to  which  this  gave  rise. 
For  twelve  years  Mr.  B.  had  tried  everything  kaown  to  medical 
science,  in  order  to  (if  possible)  effect  a  cure,  or  alleviate  his 
sufferings  in  some  degree.  The  patient  had  no  appetite  fclearly 
indicating  that  food  was  not  needed),  and  suffered  severe  pain 
in  the  right  side—over  the  ascending  colon.  The  patient's 
weight  at  the  eommencement  of  the  fast  was  165  pounds,  and 
at  its  close  154  pmmds—a  toss  of  only  eleven  pounds.  This 
case  is  noteworthy  for  one  reason,  at  least.  No  inconvenience 
was  experienced  by  the  patient  until  the  eighteenth  day,  when  a, 
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alight  nausea  was  experienctd;  and,  on  the  foliowing  day,  a 
vomiting  spt^l!  occurrwl,  causing  conskicmblLi  alani].  Thence 
foi-ward,  audi  votniting  spells  were  cspcricncol  daily,  and  for 
this  reason  the  patient  broke  the  fast  on  the  twenty-third  day 
— though  hunger  had  not,  in  reality,  made  its  appearance. 
Still,  the  patient  had  become  alanned  over  his  condition,  and 
broke  the  faat,  contrary  to  advice,  on  the  twenty-third  day. 
Fortunately,  no  ill  results  followed  this  rash  procedure  (pre- 
maturely breaking  the  fast),  but,  when  broken,  a  good  appetite 
aJid  a  stns-  of  general  well-being  at  once  manifested  tliemsclves ; 
while  it  was  noticed  that  the  pain  in  the  right  side  had  all  but 
entirely  <lisappcarcd.  Unfortunately,  I  lost  sight  of  this,  patient 
soon  after  his  fast  was  completed,  and  am  unable  to  state  the 
ulthnate  outcome.  The  great  benefits  he  derived  from  the  fast 
at  the  time  were  apparent  to  all,  however, 

Mrs.  B.,  wife  of  Mr.  B.,  whose  case  is  given  above,  age  31^ 
fasted  eight  days  for  continued  headaches,  and  a  chronic  "cold 
in  the  head  "  for  which  she  had  tried  "  everything  "  in  vain.  Her 
hearing  had  become  defective,  and  her  appetite  had  practically 
disappp-artd  entirely.  This  condition  had  been  more  or  less 
constant  for  nine  years,  and  the  patient  had  well-nigh  given  up 
hopt'  of  a  cure  that  would  prove  permanent. 

The  patient  entered  upon  a  fast,  weighing  135  pounds,  ending 
it  at  127  pounds — a  los-s  of  eight  pounds — or  exactly  one  pound 
per  diem.  At  the  t.ermination  of  the  fast,  a  good,  normal  appe- 
tite! was  experienced;  the  hearing  was  rendered  normal;  while 
the  chronic  ''  cold  "  had  entirely  disappeared.  In  a  great  variety 
of  ways  the  patient  was  very  greatly  benefited,  and,  like  all 
persons  who  really  undertake  the  fa.sting  cure,  her  faith  in  the 
method  of  treatment  had  grown  to  be  unlimited.  The  doubts, 
the  sneera  and  the  jests  are,  as  usual,  found  only  in  the  mouths 
of  those  who  have  never  actually  experiniented  upon  them- 
selves—have never  tried  the  method  of  treatment  here  advo- 
cated— and  who,  consequently,  can  know  nothing  whatever 
about  it. 

George  W.  Tuthill,  formerly  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  age  47, 
undertook  a  fa.st  which  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  1  have 
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ever  liad  the  opportunity  to  observe.  Up  to  the  year  1S92,  Mr. 
T.  was  nearly  always  well  and  apparently  in  good  licalth — but 
at  that  time  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  convulsive  spasms, 
which  rendered  him  unconscious— in  which  condition  he 
mained,  on  this  first  occasion,  for  about  half  an  hour.  The 
attacks  continued  to  occur  at  intervala,  until  he  was  forcLxl 
seek  medica,!  advicCj  which  he  did,  and  was  heavily  dosed  wit 
bromide  of  potassium,  and  other  drugs.  The  symptoms  gradu- 
ally les.sened  under  this  treatment;  the  "fits"  occurred  at 
somewhat  rarer  intervals,  and,  after  about  two  years,  Mr. 
Tuthill  was  enabled  to  undertake  some  kind  of  work — which 
he  did — going  on  the  road  in  the  capacity  of  a  road  salesman  for 
a  large  wholesale  house.  During  the  next  few  months,  a  few  , 
alight  attacks  occuixcd,  and  the  drugging  was  continued.  ^i^| 
1895,  the  patient  went  "East,"  and  suffered  a  very  severe^^ 
attack  in  Baltimore — and,  no  relief  being  found  from  local^j 
physicians,  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  entered  the  Orthopcedid^^ 
Institute,  ajid  Infirmary  for  Nervous  Diseases,  where  he  was^^ 
treated  by  Dr.  S.  W-M.  and  others  for  three  months.  Duriog 
this  period^  several  severe  and  many  lighter  attacks  occurred 
— but  no  pennanent  relief  was  obtained.  The  diagnoas  w 
organic  brain  disease,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  only  possible 
means  of  relief  was  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  growth, 
on  the  brain.  It  was  decided,  however,  that  the  patient  w 
too  low  and  weak  to  stand  such  an  operation,  at  that  time,  an< 
the  patient  was  discharged — uncured. 

After  this  he  continued  at  business  for  several  years,  hia  con 
dition,  at  times,  necessitating  his  remaining  in  bed,  and  incapaci- 
tating him  from  all  active  work.  In  1901,  however,  some 
improvement  was  noted,  and  Mr.  Tuthill  again  took  to  the  road 
— but,  largely  through  worry  and  overwork,  he  suffered  a  rclapi 
the  following  spring,  1902,  which  again  incapacitated  him  fro 
any  active  occupation.  The  patient  couldt  at  this  time,  write 
only  with  the  very  greatest  difficulty;  lus  vision  was  greatly 
impaired;  his  speech  considerably  affected;  wracking  head- 
aches were  constantly  present;  partial  paralysis  of  the  right 
side  (hemiphlegia)  ensued,  and  it  was  neces.**ary  to  assist  him 
at  all  times ;  and  the  patient  was  in  an  all-roimd  miserable  and 
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extremely  low  condition.  He  was  fully  perauaded  that  to  enter 
a  hospital  and  demand  that  an  operation  he  performed  at  once 
was  his  last  desperate  cliance.  It  might  ttvrminate  fatally— 
but  life,  under  the  existing  conditions,  was  vinbearable;  the 
patient  was  in  a  truly  dejected  and  well-nigh  hopeless  con- 
dition. 

Just  at  this  juncture,  and  largely  through  an  accident,  Mr. 
Tuthill  heard  of  Doctor  Dewey  and  of  the  wonderful  cures  that 
had  been  effected  by  his  system  of  treatment — by  fasting.  The 
common  sense  aspect  of  the  theory  at  once  struck  him;  he  pur- 
chased Doctor  Dewey's  "No-Breakfast  Plan"  and  immediately 
determined  to  enter  upon  a  fast  of  indefinite  length — or  uiitU 
death  should  Intervene,  or  a  cure  be  effected.  Accordingly,  he 
wrote  to  Doctor  Dewey,  and  entered  upon  a  fast,  which  lasted 
a  few  hours  over  twenty  days.  During  the  early  part  of  this 
fast,  he  was  without  any  guidance  whatever,  but  later  came 
under  the  obsetv^ation  and  direction  of  Doctor  B.  and  myself. 
In  consequence,  the  latter  part  of  the  fast  was  attended  with 
far  better  results  than  the  former— owing  to  the  fact  that  enemas, 
water  drinking,  etc.,  were  not  neglected,  as  they  were  before; 
and  the  patient  also  received  daily,  an  osteopathic  (stimulative) 
treatment.  The  patient's  weight  declined,  meanwhile,  from 
114  pounds  to  ninety-eight  pounds — a  decrease  of  sixteen 
pounds.  Bui  this  loss  (marvelous  coincidence!)  was  attended 
only  with  increased  health  and  vigor!  During  this  period  of 
twenty  days,  the  most  remarkable  changes  in  the  patient's 
condition  were  effected;  the  benefits  derived  from  so  short  a 
period  of  treatment  (to  be  compared,  it  must  be  remembered, 
with  nwre  ifian  ten  years  unsuccessful  treatment,  by  regular 
physicians  and  speciahsts)  would  seem  well-uigh  miraculous. 
For  seel  Within  ten  daifs  the  patient's  paralysis  had  almost 
entirely  disappeai'ed — and  he  was  enabled  to  walk  about, 
almost  as  well  and  as  freely  as  ever!  His  hearing  and  \'isioQ 
became  practically  nomial,  His  headaches  left  him,  never  to 
return — and,  at  the  end  of  the  twenty  days,  the  patient  was 
enabled  to  resume  his  business,  practically  a  well  man — all  this 
without  any  drugs  bemg  administered  at  any  time — within 
three  weeks— as  opposed  to  ten  years'  ineffectual  treatment — 
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while  health  and  strength  returned,  and  were  enjoyed,  as  the 
had  not  been  in  many  years. 

Under  such  circumstance,  the  patient  and  his  previous^ 
skeptical  friends  could  hardly  think  but  that  the  fast  had 
a  great  success— nor  indeed  did  they. 

Most  unfortunately,  however,  the  benefits  derived  did  not 
last  indefinitely  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  patient  lived  mc 
carelessly,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  in\ite  if  not  to  induce  ^ 
second  attack.  Buoyed  up  with  health  and  good  spirits,  t\ 
patient  had  quite  dia^gaitied  hygienic — and  especially  diet«t 
— precautions;  and  ate  as  much  aa  a  morbid  appetite  craved  of 
anything  desired.  A  relapse  to  something  of  the  former  con- 
dition resulted  during  the  next  few  months;  but  this  was  easily_ 
accounted  for — the  reason  for  the  relapse  being  palpable  ar 
obvious.  The  relapse  does  not  in  any  way  detract  from  the" 
benefits  derived  from  the  former  fast— since  the  benefits  wci 
patent  and  were  recognized  and  acknowledged  by  all  at  th 
time.  As  I  have  previously  stated,  any  man  can  make  himself 
sick— very  easily;  and  no  matter  how  well  he  may  be.  All  he 
has  to  do  is  to  continue  to  live  contrary  to  Nature's  Haws  for  a 
sufficiently  long  period  of  time,  and  the  "desired"  ill  results 
will  followl  And  so  the  fact  that  Mr.  Tuthill  again  became  ill 
is  no  reason  for  stating  that  the  former  fast  did  not  benefit  or 
cure  the  patient,  for  we  have  proof  that  It  did:  all  it  proves  ia 
that  riotous  living  can  make  a  healthy  man  ill — a  statemei 
hardly  necessary  to  prove.  Another  reason  for  this  relapse 
to  be  found,  I  believe,  in  the  fact  that  the  patient  broke  the  first 
fast  before  it  was  quite  ready  to  be  broken — before  natural 
hunger  had  really  returned.  This  was  a  very  great  pity, 
its  effects  were  undoubtedly  noticed  by  the  patient  later 
The  patient  accordingly  determined  to  undertake  a  second  fast  i 
of  indefinite  duration^— incidentally  siiowing,  by  the  way,  th^H 
great  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  fasting  winch  every  patient  fecl^^ 
who  has  actually  tried  it — and  has  not  been  content  to  scoff 
sneer  at  the  practice  without  knowing  anything  about  it 
theoretically  or  practically.  He  accordingly  commenced  the 
second  fast  when  weighing  but  ninety-eight  pounds  (clothed) 
&nd  continued  it  without  break  of  any  kind  for  forty-one  day$. 


Fig.  !. 


Fig.  -2. 


Taken  on  the  libit  day  of  hia  forty-cmc  day  fast.  I 
helped  lh«  imlifnl-  to  iimlre.w  sui'd  dresB,  though  he 
could  easily  have  duoe  thw  hiiuaelf, 
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During  this  fast,  maoy  interesting  phenomena  presented  them- 
selves for  observation.  The  patient  was  "cold"  ahnost  the 
entire  time,  and  a  gnawing  feeling— commonly  supposed  to  be 
hunger  (p.  541)),  was  experienced  throughout.  The  sensea  were 
again  rendered  more  acute,  and  the  paralysis  was  almost  entirely 
relieved.  At  the  close  of  the  fast,  the  patient  weighed  (stripped) 
but  seventy-two  and  one-half  pounds — demonstrating  once 
again  the  extent  to  which  the  body  may  be  reduced  without 
detriment — and,  indeed^  with  nothing  but  continued  benefit. 
The  accompanying  photographs  will  illustrate  the  patient's 
condition  at  this  time — showing  that  the  skeleton  condition 
has  Ijcen  nearly  reached.     (Figs.  1,  2,  3,  4.) 

Ij  fi>r  one,  was  now  persuaded  that  the  trouble  was  organic, 
cot  functional;  and  that  a  complete  cm-e  could  never  be  effected 
by  any  hygienic  measures  alone;  that  it  was,  in  fact,  one  of 
those  ven/  rare  cases  in  which  a  stu*gical  operation  was  the  only 
chance  for  the  patient's  recovery:  the  trouble  was  obviously 
not  functional.  In  the  first  fast  the  growth  or  clot,  or  in  what- 
ever fonn  the  obstruction  may  have  been  present,  was  evidently 
partially  "absorbed  as  brain  food,"  as  Doctor  Dewey  wrote; 
or  in  some  manner  utilized  or  eliminated.  And,  in  the  second 
fast,  it  may  have  been  that  the  growth  was  again  increased — 
after  the  fast  was  broken,  and  during  the  intennediate  period 
of  overfeeding — and  had  become  more  fixed  or  deep  sell— more 
malignant,  perhaps — an  organic  defect  now  past  relief  by 
hygienic  agencies,  though  it  might  have  been  so  relieved  at  the 
time  of  the  former  fast.  The  facts  seem  to  eonfirm  this  theory 
as  the  correct  one;  hut,  however  it  may  have  been,  although 
the  general  health  of  the  patient  wa.s  improved  remarkably,  the 
fast  was  not  entirely  successful  on  this  occasion.  Unfortunately 
I  have  lost  sight  of  this  patient — owing  to  the  fact  that  he 
moved  from  his  former  home — and  I  cannot  now  state  what  the 
ultimate  outcome  of  the  fasting  was  in  this  case.  I  have  in- 
chided  the  coise  largely  because  of  the  interesting  points  it  con- 
tains, rather  than  as  an  ideal  example  of  the  curative  powers 
of  fasting — though,  it  may  be  added,  the  patient's  faith  in  faat- 
ing  remained  unbroken — even  after  the  termination  of  the 
second  fast-    He  realized  that  he  had  not  recovered  because 
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reooviefy  was  impoeable;  and  would,  even  then,  have  been  tlie 
vwy  first  to  have  defended  the  theoiy  and  the  practice  of  fasting, 
ID  caaeB  of  acut«  and  chronic  disease.  I  ad£  my  reader  to  oom- 
pare  this  confideDce  with  the  lack  of  faith  ahnoet  iovariably 
present  in  patients  that  have  failed  to  be  cured  by  the  present 
systems  of  treatment. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  C,  age  47,  weight  127  pounds,  mother  of  five  chil- 
dren, had  been  ailing  for  six  yeare  from  bronchial  trouble  and 
there  were  indications  that  this  was  rapidly  degeaemtiDg  into 
pulmonary  consumption.  Four  of  the  most  expert  physicians 
in  the  city  had  treated  her;  but  to  no  avail.  The  patient  had 
made  two  trips  to  Florida  and  one  to  California,  &nd  had  triied 
every  conceivable  treatment  with  no  apparent  benefit.  The 
coughing  had  increased  in  vioknce,  and  the  patient  showed 
signs  of  rapid  breaking  up  and  emaciation.  At  this  time — and 
at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  her  attendant  physicians — the  pa- 
tient, now  considered  practically  a  hopeless  case — undertook  a 
fast  which  was  to  last  until  a  cure  was  effected  or  until  symp- 
toms developed  which  would  indicate  the  advisability  of  breaking 
the  fast.  The  patient  first  of  all  omitted  breakfast  for  one 
week,  and  then  lived  on  one  meal  a  day  for  one  week — ^loong 
nine  pounds  during  these  two  weeks,  with  great  improvement, 
however,  in  general  health.  On  October  20,  1902,  the  patient, 
who  now  weighed  127  pounds,  began  a  strict  fast,  in  which 
nothing  but  water  was  taken,  and  fasted  for  twenty-^ight  dayg 
—breaking  it  on  November  16, 1902 — and  weighing  at  that  time 
(clothed),  only  103  pounds — showing  a  loss  of  twenty-four 
pounds.  In  a  word,  it  may  be  said  that  the  result  in  this  case, 
was  a  complete  core — the  patient's  lungs  at  its  concluaon 
showing  no  traces  of  any  diseased  condition.  The  eyes  were 
bright,  the  spirits  cheerful,  the  mentality  clear,  and  a  perfect 
&tAt6  of  health  was  present— which  stat*  was  maintained  during 
the  months  following  the  fast — no  relapse  ever  occurring. 

In  observing  this  case,  one  could  almost  see  the  effects  of  the 
fast  becoming  daily  more  manifest.  Every  day  the  patient 
became  stronger  and  stronger,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  flesh  was 
being  constantly  lost — and  the  wasting  was  progressing  more 
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rapidly  than  ever.  The  curative  power  of  the  fast  cure  had 
never  been  more  manifest.  Thus,  on  October  32nd,  the  patient 
reported  that  she  had  not  coughed  at  all  the  preceding  night — 
the  first  night  in  six  years  which  had  i3een  free  from  coughing 
spells!  Thus,  as  the  result  of  only  two  days'  fast  (preceded  by 
two  weeks  of  abstemious  dieting)  the  patient  had  improved 
more  than  during  six  years  of  doctoring!  On  Oct.  25th,  the 
patient  reported  that  the  soreness,  which  had  always  been 
present,  was  leaving  the  throat,  but  that  phlegm  was  occasionally 
coughed  up,  and  ex}jectorated.  The  pulse  at  this  time  was 
somewhat  above  normal,  82.  The  patient  continued  to  im- 
prove steadily  until  Nov,  I4th,  when  the  first  signs  of  nausea 
appeared — the  patient  felt  "sick  at  the  stomach."  and  "gagging" 
frequently  took  place.  The  next  day  (15tW,  the  symptoms  had 
somewhat  abated,  though  the  patient  still  felt  sick  and  ill  at 
ease.  The  next  morning,  however  (16th),  the  symptoms  had 
entirely  disappeared,  and  the  patient  felt  weU  and  strong. 
Toward  noon — the  call  for  food  was  experienced,  and  the  fast 
was  broken — on  the  28th  day — the  patient  being  cured. 

Only  liquid  food  was  permitted,  however,  for  the  next  eix 
days;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  (Nov.  22nd),  the  patient 
weighed  113  pounds — a  clear  gain  of  ton  pounds  since  the 
breaking  of  the  fast.  This  waa  on  liquid  food  only  {v.  p.  479). 
The  patient  was  at  that  time  feeding  ^eatly  elated,  both  in 
body  and  mind — and  no  trace  of  the  old  trouble  existed.  The 
case  waa  a  most  wonderful  cure.  A  brief  account  of  the  case 
was  published  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Nov.  18,  1902. 


Mrs.  T.  A.,  age  50,  fastod  tWrty-four  days,  for  indigestion  and 
severe  liver  trouble.  The  weight,  at  commencement  of  the  fastj 
was  117  pounds;  at  ita  conclusion,  ninety-two  pounds — showing 
a  losi  of  twenty-five  pounds.  The  comparatively  small  loss 
waa  due  to  the  somewhat  emaciated  condition  of  the  patient. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  patient 
was  already  under-weight,  and  although  she  weighed  only 
ninety-two  pounds  (clothed),  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fast — 
health  was  gained  siiiuiltaneously  with  this  loss.     (p.  129.) 

Aa  previously  stated,  this  patient  suffered  from  a  complies- 
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tioQ  of  ills,  the  chief  of  which  were  clironlc  indigestion,  head- 
aches, and  a  painful  and  imperfectly  functioning  liver.  The 
patient  was  emaciated,  the  skin  sallow,  the  whites  of  the  eyes 
yellow,  the  spirits  depressed.  Headaches  were  frequent,  ""and 
there  was  a  tendency  toward  melanchoUa.  Extreme  constipa- 
tion was  also  present.  The  temperature  was  continually  low, 
94'^  F.,  and  very  frequently  even  less. 

These  troubles  had  extended  over  a  period  of  thirty  years, 
they  constantly  increasing  in  intensity.  It  had  become  im- 
poBsible  for  the  patient  to  eat  anything  at  ali^the  food  immedi- 
ately fermenting  in  the  stomachj  and  constant  use  had  to  be 
made  of  the  stomach-pump. 

The  patient  commenced  her  fast ;  and  most  interesting 
phenomena  resulted  almost  immediately.  The  bile,  the  decom- 
posing food,  which  had  been  collecting  for  so  many  weeks  and 
months,  was  suddenly  tlirown  into  the  blood-atream  (Nature's 
attempt  at  rapid  elimination)  and  extraordinary  results  fol- 
lowed. I  have  referred  to  these  phenomena  at  greater  length  in 
the  chapters  on  "The  Temperature"  and  "Crises"  and  shall  not 
discuss  them  at  any  length  here,  in  consequence.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that,  for  the  first  few  days,  the  patient  became  desperately 
ill;  the  skin  grew  parched,  and  dark  yellow;  the  whites  of  the 
eyes  became  ycUow  also.  Sickness  of  the  stomach  was  experi- 
enced, and  a  quantity  of  bile  and  nial-assimilated  food  was 
vomited.  Masses  of  evil-smelling  feces  were  passed;  and,  more 
than  all,  she  became  practically  inmne  for  several  days;  she 
became  delirious  and  her  temperature  rose  t-o  the  fever  point. 
Had  not  her  friends  possessed  supreme  confidence  in  the  fasting 
cure,  she  would  doubtlcsa  have  been  forced  to  break  the  fast  at 
tlus  point,  and  the  consequences  would  have  been,  if  not  fatal, 
at  least  disastrous.  As  It  was,  she  continued  the  fast.  These 
symptoms  were  all  due  to  the  forcible  and  rapid  elimination  of 
morbid  material  that  was  going  on  within  the  system,  and 
should  by  no  means  have  been  interfered  with.  As  it  was,  the 
temperature  soon  sank  again  tfl  its  former  level — below  the 
nomsal — and  only  rose  again  to  normal  toward  the  close  of  the 
fast.  The  \-oniiting  and  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  gradu- 
ally ceased;  the  eyes  and  the  skin  assumed  their  normal  color 
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and  appearance;  and  the  patieat  returned  to  her  normal  state 
of  mind.  She  was  delinous  only  forty-eight  hours.  The  crisis 
had  been  passed,  (p.  52Q.)  From  that  hour,  until  the  fast 
was  broken,  on  the  thirty-fourth  day,  the  patient  continued  to 
improve  steadily,  without  a  single  serious  relapse,  mentally 
or  physically;  and,  when  the  fast  was  broken,  the  patient  was 
practically  a  well  woman.  The  headaches,  the  liver-aches,  and 
the  stomach-aches  had  all  vanished;  and  thenceforward  the 
patient  enjoyed  better  health  than  she  had  been  enabled  to 
enjoy  for  several  yt-ars  past.  I  lost  sight  of  the  case  soon  after, 
and  cannot  state  tlie  present  condition  of  tho  patient;  but  as  to 
her  condition  immediately  after  breaking  the  fast,  there  can  be 
no  doubt. 


Robert  B.,  age  29  ycars^  fasted  seventeen  days,  for  deafness 
and  catarrh.  His  weight  at  the  beginning  'vas  135  pounds, 
decreasing  to  11H  pounds — a  loss  of  seventeen  pounds,  or  exactly 
one  pound  per  diem.  The  patient  was  totally  blind  m  both 
eyes;  deaf  in  one  ear  and  partially  so  in  the  other,  and  spoke 
defectively.  The  senses  of  taste  and  smell  were  also  affected. 
All  this  was  the  result  of  a  dynamite  explosion  that  had  occurred 
eight  years  previously.  Both  eyes  were  blinded  and  the  left 
ear  made  deaf  immediately,  as  the  result;  but  the  right  ear — 
though  defective,  retained  a  certain  amount  of  sensation  for 
nearly  three  years — only  becoming  totally  deaf  alwut  fifteen 
months  before  the  fasting  treatment.  The  patient  had  been 
examined  several  times  by  competent  specialists,  and  the  deaf- 
ness pronounced  incurable — beyond  repair.  (Of  course,  any 
attempt  to  restore  the  eyesight  was  out  of  the  question,  since 
the  organs  themselves  had  jjee^n  blown  out  at  the  time.)  The 
patient  had  been  treated  for  his  hearing  on  several  occasions, 
but  with  no  lasting  benefit.  The  fact  that  the  patient  was 
totally  blind  makes  his  fast  of  especial  interest,  since  the  patient 
was  alone  ail  the  tiime,  his  sister  only  coming  for  him  once  a 
day,  to  take  him  to  the  office  for  treatment.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, a  fa-it  must  have  been  a  trying  ordeal  indeed;  but  for 
all  that,  the  plucky  patient  never  wavered,  and,  at  the  end, 
stated  he  was  wilUng  to  undertake  another  fast,  if  he  thought 
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his  hearing  couW  be  still  further  benefited  by  that  means! 


Such 


a  ca-se  shuuld  shaute  thost  patients  who  are  afraid  of  fasting, 
when  siuToimded  by  every  comfort,  having  their  faculties  perfect, 
and  when  under  the  superviaon  of  an  expert  in  the  fasting  cure ! 
But  to  return.  The  patient  began  fasting  on  Sept.  28,  1902, 
and  fasted  aeventeen  days,  breaking  it  Oct.  15th,  at  noon. 
During  the  early  days  of  the  fast,  the  hearing  grew  perceptibly 
worse  fp.  520),  and  continued  to  grow  worse  for  several  days. 
About  the  tenth  day,  however,  the  hearing  in  the  right  ear 
became  more  acute,  and  the  sense  of  he&rii^  in  the  left  ear  be- 
came manifest  to  some  degree,  also.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  patient  had  never  heard  a  sound  with  this  ear  since  the 
accident,  eight  years  before,  and  this  ear  had  been  pronounced. 
incurable — hopelessly  deaf.  M.anipulation  of  the  eax  was  re- 
sorted tOj  and  a  quantity  of  pus  was  discharged  from  the  ear, 
after  which  the  hearing  still  further  improved ;  the  head  was 
clearer,  and  the  catarrh  almost  entirely  disappeared.  A  gen- 
eral feeling  of  elation,  of  well-being,  also  became  manifest. 
The  patient  could  now  hear  words  and  sounds  at  a  distance  of 
several  feet.  This  had  been  impossible  for  several  yeais.'  The 
fast  was  broken  before  natural  hunger  appeared,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  patient  hsid  to  return  to  his  home  in  another  city, 
and  so  the  fast  was  really  broken  (most  unfortunately)  pre- 
maturely, and  before  its  full  curative  effects  were  realized. 
This  waa  a  great  pity,  as  it  would  have  been  most  interesting  to 
watch  the  final  effects  of  the  fast,  in  this  particular  case.  How- 
ever, the  results  that  were  achieved  were  moat  astonishing,  and 
afforded  a  complete  vindication  of  the  soundness  of  this  method 
of  cure — extraordinary  benefits  having  been  derived  from  its 
adoption.  I  lost  trace  of  the  patient,  and  have  never  heard 
whether  a  second  fast  waa  undertaken  or  not. 

Miss  Louise  W.  Kops.  The  following  account  was  sent  me 
by  Miss  Kops  immediately  after  the  fast  was  completed,  and 
contains  several  items  of  interest.  I  give  the  account  verbaiim, 
and  hope  it  may  stimulp.te  others  to  keep  accounts  of  their 
fasts  with  as  much  detail  and  precision  as  this  one  is  recorded. 

■  Dr.  Jtunew  C.  Jackson  remarked  that:  "A  majority  o(  the  deaf  are  ao  by 
teaaon  of  their  gluitony,"     "Tbe  Gluttony  Plague,"  p,  20. 
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A  Sixteen  Days'  Fabt 

"Thursday,  June  20th,  1907. — Coffee  and  rolls,  and  one  saucer 
of  berriea  at  iO  a.  m.  Weight,  128  pounds.  Hiid  a  very  etrenuoua 
day,  seeing  people,  transacting  busineBs,  etc.  The  day  was  a  very 
hot  onei  and  my  head  was  throbbing  all  the  afternoon.  At  night 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  bold  up  my  head,  and  had  to  go  to 
bed  at  6  i*.  m.     Walked  about  two  miles. 

'■  Friday,  June  21.?t. — Up  at  7  a.  m.  Headache  better.  Had  a 
glass  of  hot  lemonade.  Another  very  busy  day;  giving  scalp 
treatment,  and  other  hard  work.  In  the  evening  went  to  the 
theater,  feeling  the  same  as  usual.  Bed,  11.30  P.  M.  Had  one 
glass  of  lemonade  and  about  two  and  one-half  quarts  of  water. 
Had  no  desire  for  food  all  day.     Walked  one  mite, 

"Saturday,  June  22d.— Up  at  7  a.  m.  Out,  interviewing  people 
all  day.  Have  been  feeling  languid  all  day,  but  not  hungry. 
Head  and  shoulder  ached  badly;  went  td  bed,  10  p.  m.  Brank 
three  quarts  of  water  and  one  glass  of  lemoinade.  On  my  feet 
all  day.    Walked  three  and  uoe-quarter  miloa. 

"Sunday,  June  23d.— Up  at  9  a,  m.  Head  better,  but  shoulder 
and  netk  aching.  Worked  hard  at  fixing  up  my  rooms  from  11 
A,  M.  till  4  f.  M.  Had  a  steam  cabinet  bath.  Spine  and  shoulder 
ached  severely;  cried  with  pain.'  After  bathing  them  in  hot 
water  felt  relief.  Went  out  and  walked  one  and  one-half  miles 
briskly.  Felt  better  than  for  some  time  past.  Drank  three 
qmns  of  water.    Bed  at  10  p,  m,— qtiite  tired. 

"  Monday,  June  24th.— Up  at  S  a.  m.  Feeling  languid.  Had  a 
busy  day.  seeing  people  regarding  bueinesg.  Very  hot  day.  Had 
one  glass,  of  lemoniide.  Feel  better  between  the  hours  of  10  a.  m. 
and  4  p.  M.,  then  felt  very  weak  and  tired,  and  went  home  aiid 
lay  down  for  an  hour.  Then  got  up  and  gave  treatment.  Took 
enema;  then  felt  better  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Red,  8.30  p.  m. 
Weak  feeling  down  legs;  head  feeling  verj'  drawn  and  a  tight 
feeling  at  the  back  of  the  neck  and  alopg  spine.  Did  not  walk 
very  much.  Urine  very  dark  in  color.  Drank  usual  three 
quarts  of  water. 

"Tuesday,  June  25th.— Up  at  7,30  A-  m.— Did  not  sleep  very 
well — 1  think  owing  to  stuffy  room-  Awoke  not  feeling  very 
well;  felt  better  after  I  got  out  into  the  air.     Gave  treatment,  and 

'  It  was  lancely  bccuiiHe  of  the  aevere  pain  experienwd  in  the  neck  and 
BbotUder — due  to  no  us^ignable  csnae — that  the  rout  was  undertukeri. 
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received  one  from  osteopathic  phyaiciari.  Felt  better;  did  a  lot 
of  walking  und  aaw  marty  people  regarding  business.  5  p.  W> 
returned  home,  and  found  little  woman  in  the  neict  flat  very  ill 
and  feverish — she  having  had  a  baby  six  weeks  ago.  Took  ber 
in  hand;  gave  sponge  bath,  enema,  et-c.  and  got  her  feeUng  better 
in  two  hours.  Also  bathed  baby.  It  slept  through  the  night 
quietly — the  first  time  since  it  was  born!  Had  a  pain  on  her  left 
side  about  the  end  of  heart  during  the  night;  felt  like  a  pres- 
sure. Went  to  bed  at  32  o'clock,  midnight.  Feeling  quite  well. 
Drank  usual  water.  Weighed  125  pounds— a  loss  of  three  pounds. 
Took  high  enema,  removing  a  great  deal  of  fecal  matter. 

"Wednesday,  June  26. — Up,  7  a.m.  Feeling  fine.  Slept  well. 
Spent  a  very  busy  day.  Saw  little  woman  again;  she  very  well. 
Hot  day.  Severe  pain  across  small  of  back  and  under  lungs 
toward  evening,  and  get  spelb  as  though  legs  did  not  want  to 
move.  Head  is  perfectly  clear.  Drank  a  lemonade  druggist 
made  for  me— with  soda  by  mistake.  Drank  it  and  had  a  bad 
attack  of  hiccouglis.  Drank  hot  water,  and  felt  better.  Gave  a 
treatment  in  evening.  High  enema;  hardly  any  feces.  Weight, 
125  pounds. 

"Thursday,  June  27lh. — Up,  7  a.  u.  Feeling  fair.  Pain  on 
left  side  during  night,  but  in  morning  across  small  of  back  and 
down  thighs.  Head  better;  no  pain  and  clear.  Better  later. 
Pain  along  spine  left  toward  end  of  the  day.  Blucous  rises  up  in 
throat  quite  a  great  deal,  in  hard  lumps  of  greenish  yellow  color — 
every  few  minutes  during  the  day— and  very  eaaily;  tongue  clear 
of  the  greenish  colors  it  had  some  days  ago.  It  is  now  whitish. 
The  breath  has  had  no  bad  odor  at  all.  Food  looked  interesting 
to  me  to-day.  Two  glasses  of  lemonade.  Felt  very  strong. 
Urine  very  dark  color,  and  a  great  deal  passes  awa)'  at  a  time 
and  often;  the  breath  bad  once.  Had  quite  rosy  cheeks  to-day; 
legs  a  little  weak.  Walked  two  miles  in  evening.  Temperature 
at  12  M.,  96'  F.     Just  normally  tired. 

"  Friday,  June  2Sth. — Awake  early;  up  at  7  a.  m.  Feel  strong. 
Pain  in  back  not  quite  so  bad;  just  a  sore  spot  at  right  side  of 
spine  under  shoulder.  Another  busy  day.  Lovr  enema;  some 
feces.  Did  a  lot  of  walking.  Feeling  well  alt  day.  Boweb 
moved  freely  at  6  P.  M.  The  water  was  retained  al!  day  from 
morning  enema.  People  will  not  believe  I  am  fasting.  Weight, 
123  pounds.  Do  not  show  my  loss  in  weight.  My  face  does  not 
look  drawn  and  thin^  as  it  has  for  months  back.     Theater  in 
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evemflg;  feeliog  very  well.  Temperature  8  a.  m.,  9GA°  F.; 
3  P.  M.,  100°  P,;  Xi  P,  M.,  98°  F.  To  bed  11.30  i-.  m.  Urine  still 
very  dark. 

"Saturday,  June  29th.^Up,  8  A.M.  Not  feeling  brisk;  blame 
the  room;  not  enough  air.  Went  to  a  doctor  and  had  urine 
examined;  he  said  it  contained  uric  acid  and  some  albumen. 
Also  had  spine  and  shoulder  examiaed.  He  could  find  nothing 
wmng.  If  my  back  did  not  ache  I  should  feel  very  strong. 
Pulse  good.  Look  well.  Urine  dark^  Temperature,  9  a.  m., 
98"*  P.;  3  P,  M.,  98°  F.;   11  P.  M.,  97*"  F.     Weight,  122  pounds. 

"Sunday,  June  30th.— Awake  very  eariy;  brain  very  clear. 
Up,  8-30  A.M.  Slept  Well,  Not  feeling  brisk.  Took  steam  bath 
and  enema.  Quantity  of  feces  passed  away;  bad  odor;  felt 
better  afterwards.  Back  not  quite  so  bad.  Bed,  1.30  a,  m. 
Temperature,  8.30  A,  M,,  98°  F.;  5  p,  M.,  97°  R;  1  A,  M.  (after 
steam  bath),  96-3''  F. 

"Monday,  July  1st,— Up,  7.30.  Slept  well-  Legs  feel  a  bit 
stronger.  Strenuous  day,  getting  house  in  order,  etc.  Tired  in 
evening-  Juice  of  one-quarter  of  an  orange.  Less  than  usual 
amount  of  water.  One  lemonade.  Temperature,  S  a.  m.,96.1**F.; 
6  p.  M.,  99*  F.;   11  p.  M.,  96*  F. 

"Tuesday.  July  2d,— Up,  7.30  a.  m.  Busy  day  again,  till  9 
p.  V-  Then  read  two  hours;  feeling  well.  Bowels  moved, 
rather  loosely.  Juice  of  one-half  of  an  orange.  Tongue  quite 
clear.  Urine  clearer.  Mucous  still  rises  up  every  day;  this 
morning  it  contained  a  tinge  of  blood.  Feverish  about  noon. 
Weight,  119  pounds.  Temperature,  8  a.  m.,  96*  F.;  9.30  p.  M., 
97**  F.  Bed,  12  u.,  feeHng  better.  Neck  not  aching;  back 
better;  legs  stronger. 

"Wednesday,  July  3d. — Up,  7  a.  m.  Feeling  well.  Busy  day 
again.  Tongue  quite  clear.  Felt  fine  all  day.  Two  lemonades; 
usual  water.  Low  enema;  no  feces.  Very  thirsty.  Bed,  10 
p.  H.  Temperature,  7.30  a.  m.,  96.2°  F.;  7.30  p.  m.,  97.3"  F.; 
1  A.  M.,96.2°  F. 

"Thursday,  July  4th-— Up,  6  a.m.  Head  very  clear.  Very 
busy  day  again.  Running  up  and  down  stairs  all  day.  Lemon- 
ade; legs  tired  at  night.  Slight  headache  at  night.  Bed,  11.30 
p.  M.  Temperature,  6.30  a.  m.,  96.4°  F.;  11  p.  M.,  98*  F.  Urine 
clear, 

"Friday,  July  5tb. — Up,  7  a.  m.  Feeling  strong.  Hunger 
coming  on.     Urine  slightly   darker.     Bed,  12   m.     Weight,    117 
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pouiida.     Juice   of   two    oranges.     Feeling    well.    Temperature, 
7.30  A.  M..  96.4°  F.;  8.30  p.  M.,  9S°  F.;   Up.  M.,97°F. 

"Saturday,  July  6th.— Up,  7.30  \.  m.  Not  feeling  so  well.  Hud 
wine-gla-^a  of  grape  juice  3.15  p.  m.  Feeling  like  eating.  Juice  of 
two  orangas.  Walked  one  and  one-half  miles.  Very  hungry  in 
evening.  Ate  yolk  of  egg  and  two  whole  wheat  crackers.  Tem- 
perature, 3.30  p.  M..  m°  F.;  12.30  p.  m..  98'^  F.  Weight.  IITJ 
pounds.     Urine  light.     Feeling  very  well." 

Mrs.  G.  Y.  I  give  a  full  account,  of  this  case  for  the  reason 
th&t  it  preBcnts  certain  phenomena  of  groat  interest  to  the 
student  of  fasting  cases,  though  tlie  case  itself  does  not  afford 
an  example  of  the  benefits  derivable  from  the  system;  the  pa- 
tient dying  soon  after  breaking  the  fast.  Her  death  was,  how- 
ever, as  we  shall  presently  see,  unavoidable;  and  hence  no 
proof  that  the  fasting  cure  was  in  any  way  the  real  cause  of  the 
death,  or  that  the  treatment  was  other  than  beneficial,  so  far  as 
it  went,  as  in  all  other  cases.  This  was  the  only  case  of  death 
with  which  I  have  ever  personally  come  in  contact,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  1  have  seen  many  scores  of  patients  fasting— at 
various  times^  for  various  troubles.  la  every  other  case  was  a 
cure  effected.  I  have  discussed  this  question  of  death  during 
fasting  on  pp.  537-9,  to  which  passage  I  would  refer  the 
reader.  However^  I  must  not  anticipate;  but  return  to  my 
case, 

Mrs.  G,  Y.  came  to  the  office  on  the  First  of  October,  1902, 
partially  paralyzed  on  the  right  side.  She  stated  that  she  had 
heard  of  the  numerous  successful  cases  that  had  recently  been 
reported  in  the  papers,  and  stated  that  she  had  determined  to 
try  the  method  for  herself.  I  believe  she  met  Mr.  George  E, 
Davis  and  one  or  two  other  patients  who  had  been  cured  by  this 
method, in  the  office;  but  I  am  not  sure  of  the  details  now.  She 
stated  that  the  paralysb  from  which  she  suffered  Wto"  the  only 
thing  the  matter  with  her,"  and  made  no  mention  of  any  other 
complaint  or  complication.  She  was  taken  as  a  patalylic  caw, 
and  as  such  only. 

The  patient  began  treatment  on  Oct  3d,  lessening  the  amount 
of  fooci,  and  commenced  fasting  early  in  October  (exact  date 
imcertain,  since  the  patient  did  not  state  the  truth  about  the 
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day  on  which  the  fast  was  commenced).    The  fast  probably 
lasted  from  thirty  tc  forty  days. 

The  progress  of  the  faat  was  interesting  to  watch.  On  Oct. 
nth,  the  patient  developed  a  severe  cold^-one  of  Nature's 
curing  proce^ics.  On  the  next  day  this  had  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  the  patient  felt  greatly  relieved  and  improved  in 
every  way.'  On  the  16th,  the  improvement  was  more  marked; 
stiU  more  so  on  the  19th,  Tlie  paralysis  was  fast  leaving  the 
patient,  who  could  now  walk  up  and  down  stairs,  and  move 
about  in  a  manner  she  had  not  been  enabled  to  in  several  years. 
This  steady  improvement  contbued  until  Oct.  27th,  when  the 
patient  commenced  vomiting  bile,  etc.,  and  this  vomiting  con- 
tinued, incessantly,  from  that  day  until  Nov.  12th— a  period  of 
sixteen  days — during  which  time  the  patient  emaciated  rapidly^ 
and  became  exceedingly  weak.  Many  efforts  were  made  to  stop 
the  vomiting,  but  to  no  avail.  For  long  the  patient  would  not 
hear  of  food  being  administered;  but  when  it  waa  hnally  given, 
after  several  days  vomiting,  it  was  promptly  ejected,  and  tbo 
vomiting  continued  as  before.  Evidently  Nature  did  not  wish 
for  food,  and  consequently  no  more  was  administered.  It  was 
well  that  this  was  the  method  adopted,  for,  on  Nov.  13th,  the 
vomiting  ceased  of  ita  own  accord — leaving  the  patient  very 
weak,  and,  she  asserted,  blind.  She  could  see  nothing!  The 
next  day  (Nov.  Hlli),  thit^  blindness  continued;  the  urine  waa 
retained  and  a  catheter  had  to  be  used.  The  weakness  was  as 
great  as.  ever;  the  temperature  waa  low,  but  the  pulse  exceed- 
ingly rapid.  The  patient  constantly  turned  the  head  to  one 
side,  whenever  she  was  placed  on  her  back,  and  stated  that  it 
caused  her  pain  to  lie  on  the  back  of  the  head.  The  next  day 
these  symptoms  continued;  the  temperature  coatmued  very 
low,  but  the  pulsation  ran  up  to  120  beats  a  minute.  The 
weakness  continued  and  the  patient  could  talk  only  with  ^e&t 
difficulty.  The  breath  was  foul  and  the  tongue  heavily  cankered. 
The  alarming  symptoms  continued  to  increase—the  tempera- 
ature  constantly  falling — and  the  pulse  running  up  to  140  beats 
a  minute.     Evidently,  life  could  not  be  long  maintained  under 

'  Note  how  ^itkiy  a  cold  diBappearad  during  (he  fafltinR  cure;  it  did  not 
"hang  on  all  winter"  in  this  oaae,  but  praotically  disAppeared  in  one  day. 
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these  circumstances.  FockI  was  admLnlstGrcd,  ajtd  retained  on 
this  day,  and  oq  the  two  following  days,  but  made  no  change  in 
the  patient;  and  was  only  administered  to  prove  to  the  friends 
of  the  patient  that  starvation  was  not  the  real  cause  of  the 
death,  should  such  occur.  On  Nov.  16th,  in  spite  of  the  great- 
rat  care,  the  patient  died^-only  in  her  last  moments  revealing 
the  secret  of  her  life,  and  confessing  to  the  hidden  disease  lurk- 
ing within  her,  which  was  the  real  cause  of  her  death  (and  as 
the  result  of  which,  and  its  subsequent  mal-treatmentj  she  really 
died,  and  not  from  the  fast).  The  patieut  was  tainted — with 
syphilis ! 

I  have  purposely  omitted  mention  of  this  side  of  the  case, 
while  discussing  it,  for  the  reason  that  the  real  cause  of  the 
trouble  did  not  develop  until  the  fast  was  well  under  way — nor 
was  the  patient's  confession  wrung  from  her  until  the  very  end. 
It  had  been  noticed  on  several  occasions  that  the  mouth  was 
cankered,  but  no  significance  was  attached  to  that  fact,  since 
the  mouths  of  fasting  patients  frequently  coat  and  canker  more 
or  less  in  this  manner.  But  the  truth  was  finally  reveaJed. 
The  patient  was  syphilitic!  Her  paralysis  was  merely  the 
result  of  this  disease,  which  had  been  suppressed  (not  cured) 
long  since;  and,  in  the  fast  this  condition,  so  long  latent,  had 
come  to  the  surface,  and  become  manifest,     (pp.  521-23.) 

At  the  time  of  Mrs,  G,  Y.'s  death,  the  newspapers  were  fidl  of 
accounts  of  the  patient  who  had  been  "starved  to  death";  and 
I  quote  by  way  of  reply  to  these  reports  a  part  of  an  article  we 
contributed  to  The  Lifyeralor  (Dec.  1902,  pp.  71-3),  defending 
our  position,  and  giving  the  exact  facta  in  the  case.  In  part, 
the  statement  ran  as  follows : 

"...  The  patient  reduced  her  three  daily  meals  to  two; 
and  the  next  week  she  tnok  but  one;  thus  taking  two  full  weeks 
to  get  down  to  actual  fasting.  The  result  of  these  two  weeks  was 
that  the  patient  was  enabled  to  move  at  will  the  toes  on  the  foot 
of  the  affected  side — which  she  had  not  been  able  to  do  since  her 
'stroke,'  two  years  »nd  one  month  previoustyf  She  then  com- 
menced A  total  fast,  during  \Bhith  time  her  paralysis  entiTely  di*- 
appeartd.  No  trace  of  her  former  eondilion  remained.  .  .  . 
The  food  given  Mrs.  G.  Y-  was  retained  in  the  stomach  and  aasimi' 
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lated  in  a  perfectly  oormal  manner;  and  this,  and  the  fact  that 
she  weighed  105  pounds  at  death,  conclusively  prove  that  ehc 
had  not  starved  to  death — seeing  that  one  patient  fasted  down 
to  72i  pounds  without  injury.  These  two  facts,  together  with 
the  other  points  .  .  .  that  she  was  suffering  from  an  incura- 
ble blood  disease,  and  that  a  clot  or  growth  had  formed  on  her 
brain,  (on  the  motor  area  of  the  sioistro-cerebral  hemisphere)^ 
all  these  facta  indicate,  in  fact,  conclusively  prove^  thai  Mrs.  G. 
Y.died  from  a  complication  of  bodily  disorders,  of  the  worst  kind, 
brought  on  primarily  by  the  disease  from  which  she  suffered." 

Afi  previously  stated,  this  case  is  given  merely  on  account  of 
the  points  of  interest  it  contains  for  the  student  of  fasting  cases, 
and  not  by  way  of  vindication  of  the  method  itself.  As  death 
was  inevitable  in  any  case,  it  could  not  be  contended  that  the 
fast  had  in  any  way  caused  the  death;  but  only  that  it  had, 
perhaps,  hastened  the  end.  For  a  discussion  of  this  difficult 
point,  however^  see  pp.  537-39- 

J,  Austin  Shaw,  I  now  give  in  outline  a  case  which  is,  in 
many  ways,  the  most  wonderful  case  on  record,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  which,  from  a  theoretical  and  philosophic — no  less  than 
from  a  practical — standpoint  it  would  be  hard  to  overestimate. 
This  case  ia  that  of  my  friend,  Mr.  J.  Austin  Shaw,  who  fasted 
for  a  period  of  forty-five  days,  into  complete  health,  without 
losing  (even  apparently)  any  strength  whatever;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  gaining  it;  and  working  constantly  every  day  through- 
out the  fast.  I  shall  contend,  in  the  chapter  on  "Vitality" 
that,  if  my  theory  be  correct,  no  vitality  should  be  lost  during 
a  fast,  but  on  the  contrary  much  should  l:ie  coiL'«?rved  or  gained, 
and  I  shall  try  tfl  show  why  it  is  that  this  energy  docs  not  be- 
come manifest  to  us,  as  such;  but  why,  on  the  contrary,  the 
patient,  in  most  cases,  appears  to  become  weaker  instead  of 
stronger — whereas  they  are  not  ao  in  reality.  If  that  theory  be 
true,  we  should  be  enabled  to  find  cases  here  and  there  which 
exemplify  the  theory  defended — in  which  no  energy-  is  even 
apparently  lost;  and  any  such  casea,  if  found,  would  at  least  go 
far  toward  disproving  the  theories  held  toniay — that  food  is  the 
source  of  the  bodily  heat  and  energy^ — and  that,  .upon  their 
withdrawal,  the  latter  must  of  necessity  ank,  and  sink  rapidly 
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(and  it  would  be  quite  impo^ible  for  them  to  increase).  And 
if  such  a  case  or  such  cases  were  found,  they  would,  as  stated, 
go  far  toward  disproving  the  theories  held  to-day.  The  force 
of  these  remarks  wili  become  more  apparent  when  we  come  to 
the  chapter  on  "Vitality,"  Book  III.,  Chap.  I. 

In  the  case  I  am  about  to  de8crit>e,  Mr.  Shaw  not  onJy  fasted 
for  forty-five  days,  into  perfect  healthj  but  actually  increased 
in  strength  throughout.  And  I  contend  that  such  a  case  as  this 
must  pjiuse  us  to  stop  and  readjust  our  ideas  of  vitality  and  its 
causation  by  food;  and  if  the  current  theories  arc  shown  to  be 
erroneous,  then  a  great  step  will  have  been  made  toward  the 
correct  interpretation  of  vital  phenomena.  For  this  reason, 
this  case  and  othera  of  a  similar  nature  should  be  considered  as 
highly  important,  scientifically. 

Mr.  Shaw's  case  is  given  at  length  in  his  own  book,  "The  Best 
Thing  in  the  World,"  to  which  I  would  refer  the  reader.  I  must 
very  briefly  summarize  the  case  here.  Mr.  Shaw,  through 
previous  overeating  for  a  long  period,  had  become  diseased  in 
more  than  one  direction;  his  mental  and  physical  powers  had 
become  impaired;  his  eyesight  affected — while  his  weight  was 
far  in  excess  of  what  it  should  have  been — 200  pounds.  (At  the 
conclusion  of  the  fast,  Mr.  Shaw  weighed  just  175  poundd — a 
loss  of  only  twenty-five  pounds,  in  forty-five  days.  This  ia 
exceptionally  little,  v.  p.  468).  In  fact,  Mr.  Shaw  was  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  dropsical.  He  was,  moreover,  threatened 
with  Bright'3  disease. 

The  fast  was  begun  on  April  9,  1905^  and  continued  for  forty- 
five  days,  ending  May  24,  1905,  at  11  p.m.  Mr.  Shaw  worked 
throughout  the  fast  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  a  day,  (p.  36,) 
I  quote  from  Mr.  Shaw's  own  hook,  as  follows: 

On  the  fifth  day  Mr.  Shaw  writes: 

"I  have  no  diminution  of  strength,  no  drowsiness,  no  weari- 
Dess,  no  diftinelination  to  work.  Every  sense  is  alert,  and  every 
hope  and  atobition  intensified," 

On  thcniathday: 

"I  positively  can  detect  no  change,  since  my  fast  started,  to 
indicate  anything  out  of  the  ordinary,  unless  it  be  lightness  and 
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Mh.  J.  Austin  Sha'w. 
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ease  in  climbing  the  elevated  stairs,  and  more  restful  sleep  than 
I  have  had  for  many  a  day;  (ess  flrowsiriesfi,a  greater  defiire  and 
niihngness  to  work,  and  an  alertness  tliat  makes  doing  something 
a  necessity. " 

On  the  tenth  day: 

"I  feel  Iwtter  this  morning  than  any  time  since  my  fast  began." 

On  the  twenty-fifth  day ; 

"1  detect  no  weakness;  no  lack  of  enthusiasm  in  my  work;  no 
desire  for  food,  nor  need  of  it." 

On  the  thirtieth  day : 

"This,  the  thirtieth  day,  which  I  had  intended  to  make  the 
last  of  my  fast,  finds  me  as  strong  as  ever,  full  of  energy,  and  with 
so  much  to  do  and  so  many  calls  to  make,  and  so  perfectly  con- 
tented with  my  condition,  that  it  may  seem  a  duty  to  continue 
the  fast  a  little  longer." 

On  the  thirty-first  day; 

"The  days  pass  as  they  would  if  I  were  not  fasting;  only  1 
accomplish  more  than  usual  without  weariness,  and  a  sense  of 
lightness  and  elation  constantly  laspires  me." 

On  the  tliirty-third  day: 

"  I  feel  strongeFj  rather  than  weaker,  as  my  fast  goes  on." 

On  the  fortieth  day : 

"Until  now  at  midnight  no  trace  of  fear  or  weakness  exists." 

On  the  forty-first  day; 

"Not  a.  sign  of  weakness  or  nervousne^  appeara,'" 

On  the  forty-second  day: 

"I  am  better  than  any  morning  since  my  fast  began." 

On  the  forty -fourth  day : 

"No  hunger,  nor  weakneas,  and  it  is  evident  that  Nature  ia  in 
no  special  hurry,  or  has  forgotten  me." 

On  the  forty-fifth  day  (the  last) : 

"If  any  tiling,  I  find  my  strength  greater  this  morning  than  on 
any  of  the  forty-five  days,  which  close  at  six  to-night,  when  1 
have  concluded  it  beat  the  fast  should  end." 
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Such  a  case  as  this  cannot  fail  to  carry  conviction  to  any 
intelligent  mind;  and  certainly  scums  to  overthrow  the  current 
theory  that  strength  is  derived  totally  from  the  food  we  eat — 
and  from  no  other  source. 


Mra,  E.p  age  65,  mother  of  Professor  W.,  whose  case  b  given 
on  p.  187-8,  suffered  a  stroke  of  partial  paralysis  (hemiphlegia) 
iaffecting  the  right  side.  She  fasted  one  week,  on  one  occasion, 
and  two  weeks  on  another,  deriving  great  benefit  and  relief 
from  the  fast  on  both  occasions — not  only  in  her  genera]  heaJth, 
but  because  of  relief  from  the  paralysis.  As  an  example  of  this, 
I  mny  state  that  the  patient,  who  could  not,  under  any  circum- 
Btances,  climb  the  stairs  that  led  to  the  second  floor  of  the 
house  before  the  fast,  did  so  at  its  completion  with  ease  and  with 
a  firm  tread. 

In  both  cases,  the  fast  was  broken  before  true  hunger  ap- 
peared; and  the  patient  quite  realized  and  acknowledged  that 
if  she  were  to  continue  the  fast,  a  complete  cure  would  probably 
result.  But  she  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  fasting  the  neceraary 
time— being  so  little  hampered  with  the  paralysis  that  she 
considered  it  "not  worth  while."  A  vast  improvement  was, 
however,  noticed  on  both  occasions  during  the  fast,  and  for 
some  time  after  its  completion. 

Doctor  B,'s  case  was  most  interesting,  in  some  respects.  An 
experimental  fast  of  four  days,  on  one  occasionj  resiilted  in  the 
loss  of  eight  and  one-half  pounds  during  that  period,  which 
may  be  attributed,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  Doctor  B.  con- 
tinued to  give  vigorous  osteopathic  treatments  ahnost  hourly, 
during  that  period^ — a  severe  tax,  at  any  time,  upon  muscular 
and  vita!  strength.  The  subsequent  gain  in  weight  was  no  less 
interesting.  Within  two  days,  upon  three  extremely  liglit 
nieids  (certainly  averaging  less  than  twelve  ounces  of  solid 
food  each),  a  total  gain  of  eight  pounds  resulted — being  another 
example  of  that  interesting  class  of  cases  in  which  far  more 
weight  is  gained  by  the  patient  than  is  contained  in  the  food 
eaten,  (pp.  47S-81.)  Greatly  increased  strength  and  vigor  was 
noted,  as  the  result  of  the  fast. 
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Mrs.  T.  J.,  age  47  years.  This  patient  had  suffered  for  several 
yeara  from  various  3tomach  and  bowe!  troubles — a  variety  qf 
abnormal  symptoms  indicating  a  generally  diseased  condition 
of  these  organs.  The  patient  had  tried  all  the  regular  methodB 
of  cure,  and  even  tried  the  water  cure  without  receiving  material 
benefit.  Her  condition  had  gradually  become  worse;  she  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  weight,  until,  when  the  fast  was  under- 
taken^ she  weighed  250  pounds.  A  three  week's  fast  brought 
her  down  to  175  pounds,  a  decrease  of  seventy-five  pounds,  in 
twenty-one  days — or  an  average  of  three  and  one-half  pounds 
per  diemJ  This  unusually  great  loss  was  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  patient's  body  was  loaded  with  easily  assimilable 
fatty  tissue.  The  fast  was  broken  (contrary  to  advice)  on  the 
twenty-first  day;  Ijut,  as  a  result,  a  complete  cure  was  effected, 
and  the  patient  continued  to  enjoy  the  best  of  health.  None  of 
the  abnormal  symptoms  had  returned  at  the  expiration  of  one 
year. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  R.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  one  of  the  most  in- 
cessantly active  women  for  her  age  I  have  ever  seen,  is  a  living 
example  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  fasting.  For  more 
than  thirty  years,  Mrs,  R.  had  suffered  from  more  or  less  chronic 
colds,  bronchial  troubles,  diarrhcca  alternating  with  constipa- 
tion, and  general  dejection — together  with  an  abnormal  rigidity 
of  the  knee  joints;  suffering,  moreover,  from  varicose  veins,' 
During  the  years  preceding  the  treatment,  the  patient  had 
taken  several  trips  to  Cahfornia  and  the  South  in  search  of 
health,  and  had  tried  three  different  and  well-known  physicians, 
as  well  as  two  osteopathic  physicians,  but  all  to  no  avail.  Her 
condition  failed  to  improve,  and,  at  the  time  the  patient  under- 
took the  fast,  she  was  suffering  considerably,  her  ankles  being 
constantly  encased  in  elastic  stockings,  without  which  she  was 
tinable  to  stand  or  to  walk  about. 

When  the  fast  was  undertaken,  the  patient  was  69  years  of 
age,  and  weighed  225  pounds.  The  patient  decided  to  fast  in 
this  manner;  to  fast  entirely  for  three  days — eating,  On  the 
fourth  day,  one  very  light  meal,  consisting  of  milk  and  rice,  or 
fruit  and  lemonade,  etc.    This  plan  was  followed  for  a  little 
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more  than  three  weeks,  during  which  time  the  patient's  weight 
dropped  to  185  pounds— a  decrease  of  abuut  forty  pounds. 
During  the  fasting  period,  the  patient  was  continually  on  her 
feet,  attending  to  her  business  as  usual,  and  in  every  way  li\'ing 
her  normal  hfe.  For  a  woman  of  her  age,  I  consider  this  most 
remarkable. 

During  the  fast,  the  patient  was  careful  to  follow  all  advice 
relative  to  water  drinking,  enemas,  etc.,  and  took  an  osteopathic 
treatment  daily.  The  elastic  stockings  were  discarded  when- 
ever the  patient  was  not  actually  upon  her  feet — <!Qld  water 
bandages  being  substituted.  The-se  were  applied  thrice  daily, 
and  the  bandages  changed  several  times  at  each  application. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  second  week,  the  elastic  supports  were 
discarded  entirely — cold  wet  cloths  being  worn  instead.  These 
she  was  stiE  wearing  when  last  I  heard  from  her.  In  all  other 
respects  a  complete  cure  had  beea  effected — no  diarrhota,  no 
headaches,  no  colds,  no  bronchial  troubles  remained.  The 
patient  fairly  personified  good  health,  while  her  capacity  for 
work  seemed  unlimited.  The  results  of  the  fast  were  bene5cial, 
almost  to  the  point  of  being  miraculous. 


Mrs.  R.  T.,  age  32,  had  suffered  for  several  years  from  head- 
aches, nausea,  complete  loss  of  appetite,  and  an  unaccountable 
pain  in  the  right  side  (high  up,  on  the  ascending  colon,  appar- 
ently) which  occasionally  caused  the  patient  great  pain,  ^Vliat 
the  real  cause  of  this  pain  was  we  never  distinctly  ascertained 
(and  now  probably  never  shall) ;  but  that  it  was  a  growth  of 
some  kind  upon  or  in  the  bowel  seemed  indicated  Ijy  a  numljer 
of  facta  it  would  take  too  long  to  detail  here.  Many  of  the 
eymptoms  indicated  this,  and  this  only.  But,  whatever  the 
cause,  the  prime  object  was  to  remove  it!  Mrs.  T.  had  heard 
of  Doctor  Dewey,  through  an  interested  friend ;  had  procured 
his  book,  and  she  proceeded  to  put  hia  theories  to  the  test! 

Unfortunately,  Mrs.  T.  had  no  one  to  guide  her  tlirough  her 
fast,  and  consequently  neglected  her  enemas,  her  water  drinking, 
and  other  important  auxiliaries,  which  should  have  been  at^ 
tended  to,  and  which,  had  she  known  of  them,  would  have 
helped  her  greatly.    The  benefits  she  derived  from  the  fast 
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Were,  without  doubt,  Largely  negatived  by  the  omission  of  these 
important  hygienic  aids. 

Let  me  say  here  that  Mrs,  T.  weighed,  at  the  commencement 
of  her  (eighteen-day)  fast  but  ninety-eight  pounds,  clothed  I 
Her  fast  continued  for  eighteen  days,  and  from  every  day's 
abstinence  did  she  derive  benefit.  She  unfortunately  neglected 
to  bo  weighed  at  the  close  of  the  fast,  but  her  weight  niust  have 
been  very  low,  as  the  patient  lost  a  good  deal  of  flesh  during  the 
fast.  It  conclusively  disprovea  the  notion  that  only  fat  persona 
derive  benefit  from  fasting,    (p.  123-4,) 

In  this  case,  the  patient  was  extremely  emaciated  when  she 
commenced  her  fast,  and  yet  she  derived  benefit  from  it  every 
day  notwithstanding.  She  was  upon  her  feet,  and  actively 
exercising  the  entire  time. 

The  net  result,  to  be  brief,  was  that  the  patient's  health  be- 
came excellent;  she  waa  apparently  quite  normal  in  every  way 
—save  that  a  slight  pain  still  lingered  in  the  right  side — showing 
that  the  work  of  cure  was  not  yet  quite  completed,  whieh,  I 
think,  could  hardly  be  expected,  seeing  that  enemas,  water 
drinking,  etc.,  had  been  neglected,  and  that  she  had  been  treated 
for  years  unsuccessfully;  above  all,  that  the  fast  had  been 
broken  prematurely,  and  before  the  return  of  natural  hunger. 
However,  the  patient  followed  up  the  fast  by  living  carefully 
and  abstemiously,  on  two  meals  per  diem,  taking  plenty  of 
exercise— particularly  those  strengthening  the  muscles  arountt 
the  waist  line.  By  following  these  instructions,  the  patient 
continuet.!  to  improve,  and,  within  three  months,  the  pain 
had  entirely  disappeared,  and  has  never  returned.  What- 
ever the  cause  of  the  pain — whether  a  growth  or  not — it  was 
evidently  removecj  by  fasting  and  the  subsequent,  abatemioua 
life.  The  ultimate  results  of  the  treatment  cannot  possibly 
be  doubted ;  siiicej  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  a  complete  cure  had 
been  effected. 


G.  W.  S.  This  case  is  perhaps  one  of  the  mo.'^t  remarkable  I 
have  to  record^ — not  because  I  can  furnish  minute  details  of  the 
case,  for  I  regret  that  I  cannot — nor  can  I  tell  the  ultimate 
rcflults— not  beiitg  present  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fast,  but 
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only  during  the  opening  days.  But,  if  for  no  other  reason,  this 
case  deserves  mention  simply  because  of  its  length — demonstrat- 
ing, as  it  does,  the  length  of  time  that  it  is  possible  for  man  to 
go  without  nourishment  of  any  kind — and  with  no  ill  effects, 
but  on  the  contrary,  with  continuKl  gain  and  improvement. 

Mr.  S.,  age  45,  had  been  completely  bedridden  for  more  than 
nine  years — paralysis  of  the  entire  body  being  presentp  together 
with  a  degree  of  partial  anasthesia.  Though  the  mentality  was, 
all  this  time  bright  and  clctir,  the  trunk  (from  the  neck  down) 
wfla  completely  uaeless — it  being  impoaiiiblc  for  the  patient  to 
move  even  a  finger  or  a  muscle  in  any  part  of  his  body.  Every- 
thing had  been  tried  in  vain.  During  this  whole  period,  how- 
ever (nine  years),  three  meals  had  been  daily  ingested,  and  no 
diminution  in  the  bulk  of  the  food  eaten  had  ever  been  sug- 
gested or  even  thought  of  by  the  doctors  and  attendants  present 
diving  all  that  long  period!  And  the  fact  that  this  mass  of 
food,  throughout  that  period  of  complete  inaction,  had  been 
disposed  of  by  the  system  without  serious  disease  of  any  kind 
resulting,  is,  I  think,  nne  of  the  most  remarkable  exaniples  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  system  can  be  abused  without  showing 
such  abuse,  and  of  the  extraordinary  recuperative  powers  of 
the  human  body.  One  other  fact  of  interest  m.  the  illustration 
of  how  perfectly  the  vegetable  functions  of  life  may  be  con- 
ducted without  guidance,  and  while  the  voluntary  muscular 
system  is  completely  paralyzed  and  useless. 

I  can  only  state,  in  cormection  with  tlus  case,  that  the  patient 
entered  upon  a  fast,  while  in  this  condition — and  having  been 
about  the  same  for  the  length  of  time  specified — and  that,  before 
the  fast  terminated,  the  patient  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be 
able  to  use  both  arms  slightly — the  right  aim  with  comparative 
freedom — and  that  he  was  enabled  to  sit  up  in  bed  and  to  move, 
at  will,  the  toes  on  both  feet,  and  even  the  legs  themselves 
slightly.  His  health  had  meanwhile  improved  marvelousl}*.  I 
regret  that  I  cannot  record  the  final  outcome  of  this  fast,  or  how 
the  patient  ultimately  fared — I  leaving  the  city  about  the 
third  week  of  the  fast — and  losing  trace  of  him  altogether  shortly 
after  the  fast  was  finally  broken.  A  complete  cure  was  not,  of 
course,  ever  effected  in  this  caae;  but  that  is  not  the  point  I 
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wish  to  illustrate  in  citing  it.  It  is  thiB:  The  patient  fasted  the 
extraordiimry  length  of  tiuie  of  seventy^ne  days — and  this,  it 
must  be  remembered,  with  only  added  health  and  increased 
strength!  I  ask,  how,  if  our  energy  is  derived  from  our  daily 
food,  are  wc  to  explain  such  a  case  as  this? 


C.  G.  Patterson,  age  69i  years,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  fasts  I  have  to  record — partly  because  of  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  the  patient,  and  partly  for  the  reason  that  a 
diary  was  kept — extracts  from  which  I  offer  beJow.  That  a 
man  of  Mr.  Patterson's  age  should  enter  upon  a  fast  of  thirty- 
one  days  and  derive  from  it  the  benefit  he  did,  speaks  volumes 
for  the  treatment  advocated;  while  the  gradual  increase  in 
strength  throug>iout  the  fast  clearly  shows  that  the  energies 
were  in  some  way  independent  of  the  food  supply.  The  sudden 
weakening  at  the  end  of  the  fast  is  very  clearly  traceable  to  thf 
purgative  and  the  Turkish  Bath  then  most  foolishly  taken,  and 
cannot  be  said  to  be  due  to  the  lack  of  food. 

For  the  first  few  days  of  the  fast  the  patient  noticed  no  especial 
symptoms  worth  recording.  His  strength  and  general  health 
and  spirits  seemed  to  remala  about  as  usual^ — as,  indcedj  they 
did  throughout  the  fast.  The  following  is  a  brief  n5sum6  of 
the  case — partly  in  Mr.  Patterson's  own  words.  The  case  was 
sent  to  Mrs.  Dewey,  soon  after  Dr.  Dewey's  death,  and  by  her 
sent  to  me  for  perusal.  The  extracts  are,  therefore,  copied  from 
the  diary  kept  at  the  time. 

The  patient  was  treated  by  Dr.  R.  H.  W.  of  New  York  City; 
nlao  by  Dr.  G.  W.  C.  of  Washington,  D.C.— altogether  for  seven- 
teen years.  Excessive  nasal  discharge  was  present — apparently 
catarrhal  in  character,  but  I  could  not  very  well  tell  from  the 
report  I  was  permitted  to  read — and  other  minor  troubles. 
Fasted  thirty-one  days;  slept  well  and  rcstfully  throughout, 
except  Occasionally.  Drank  a  considerable  amount  of  water 
during  the  fast.  Noticed  no  particular  alteration  in  strength 
during  the  fast.  (N.  B.  In  a  man  of  nearly  seventy  years  of 
age.)  The  fast  commenced  August  4th,  and  a  diary  was  kept 
throughout,  from  which  T  have  copied  the  following  notes,  and 
been  enabled  to  summarize  the  case. 
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On  Auguflt  9th,  Mr.  Patterson  writra.; 

"  At  thif<  mmnetit  I  could  not  define  any  particular  change  in 
my  physical  t:ondition  sltice  the  fast  hegan  five  da,j-s  ago. 

"August  l2th. — The  changes  in  my  condition  that  I  am  able 
to  discover  are,  a  clearer  complexion,  steadier  nerves,  the  ab- 
sence of  ga3  in  the  stomach;  and,  it  seems,  a  lessening  of  mucous 
discharge  from  my  nose.  The  disagreeable  stickiness  of  my 
mouth  and  eyelids  is  undiminished.  ...  1  have  no  desire 
for  foiid,  but  Continue  to  drink  water  freely. 

"August  13th.^ — Soon  after  rising  I  went  down  town  as  far  aa 
Twenty-third  Street  on  an  errand,  and  returned  to  the  hotel  at 
9.30  A.  M.  Upon  investigation  I  was  surprised  to  find  my  tongue 
showing  at  the  end,  and  extending  up  perhaps  half  an  inch,  and 
of  clearer  appearance  than  usual.  For  more  than  twenty-five 
years  it  has  been  thickly  coated,  and  I  have  taken  into  my  stomach 
unknown  quantities  of  medicine  to  remedy  this  condition,  admin^ 
istered  by  skillful  physicans,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

"August  1.5th, — For  the  first  time  since  beginning  this  fast  I 
perceived  that  the  nauseating  smell  so  long  characterizing  my 
urine  was  considerably  lessened;  it  ia  now  of  a  natural  color, 
clear  and  almost  odorless." 

Mr.  Patterson  was  examined  by  physicians  several  time$ 
during  his  fast;  and  was  advised  not  to  eat  any  food  until  be 
was  hungry,  "which,"  he  adds,  "I  certainly  am  not."  He 
writes,  Aug.  I9th: 

"I  have  noticed  recently  that,  instead  of  proverbially  cold  feet 
I  have  warm  onea  now;   they  are  never  uncomfortable  of  late. 

"August  20th. — At  4  p.  m.  took  a  warm  bath,  and  weighed 
113)  pounds — a  gain  of  1 J  pounds  for  the  week.  {v.  pp.  469-70.) 
Within  a  few  days  I  have  observed  that  my  finger  nails  iiave 
grown  very  much  harder  than  usual,  and  the  cuticle  seems  dried 
and  tough.  The  nails  have  not  lengthened  aa  has  been  custom- 
ary; these  changes  are  pronounced,  and  easity  discoverable.  I 
cannot  be  mistaken." 

The  pulse,  whtm  examined,  was  always  found  improved  and 
more  nearly  normat. 

"  August  22d. — 1  find,  since  be^nning  this  fast,  that  my  nerves 
have  improved  immensely.  I  can  now  write  with  a  steady,  con- 
fident hand;  this  has  not  been  the  case  before  in  several  years. 
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"August  24th. — My  akin  has  been  clearer,  and  my  complexion 
never  had  a  heaHthter  glow.  ...  I  think  my  sight  is  im- 
proved; the  vision  is  clearer  and  steadier  ...  I  have  no 
desire  for  food." 

Aug.  26th.  On  this  day  a  little  "  medicine'  *  was  taken,  and  the 
next  day  (2rtb)>  Mr.  Patterson  noticed  he  had  grown  weaker! 
(precisely  what  we  should  expect.)    On  the  27th,  the  patient 

writes: 

"I  notice  egpecially  my  finger-nails.  They  seem  to  have 
become  hard,  almost  like  shells,  and  grow  but  ver>*  little;  the 
cuticle  doea  not  appear  to  extend  a  particle  over  the  naila.  .  .  . 
There  is  marked  change  for  the  better  in  my  mouth. 

"August  30th. — There  haa  been  no  loas  of  strength  to-day;  on 
the  contrary,  I  think  I  feel  rather  more  aggressive  than  for  some 
time  past. 

"September  Ist. — Took  two  little  black  pills,  to  be  taken  two 
hours  apart,  and  followed  three  hours  later  by  a  glass  of  Hunyadi 
water. 

"September  2d. — My  strength  remains  without  perceptible 
change,  and  I  have  no  craving  for  food. 

"September  3d. — Arose,  feeling  fatigued.  Took  a  Turkish 
huth.  Felt  much  weaker.  Next  day,  again  weak  and  was  per- 
suaded (on  31st  day)  to  break  my  fast." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  patient  was  not  really  hungry, 
and  he  should  have  fasted  longer.  The  patient  took  two 
meala  daily,  after  breaking  the  fast,  andj  four  weeks  later 
wrote: 

"My  weight  has  Increased  from  1023  pounds,  on  September  3d,, 
to  114  pounds  to-dny.  My  skin  has  a  healthy  glow;  my  vision  Is 
certainly  clearer;  my  ability  to  endut^  physical  exercise  is  greater 
than  for  several  years  past,  and,  generally,  my  health  is  good. 
Nasal  discharge  not  quite  cured — due  to  belladonna  taken  in 
(luantities,  having  dried  and  thickened  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose.  My  hands  and  feet  are  now  the  same  temperature  as 
the  rest  of  the  body." 

From  many  points  of  view,  I  consider  this  a  most  interesting 
case. 
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The  folbwing  ease  was  reported  in  the  Si.  Louis  Republic, 
June  30,  1907,  and  contains  Doctor  EaJes'  own  account  of  his 
case.  It  is  therefore  authentic,  and  presents  many  points  of 
great  interest. 

Dr.  I.  J.  E^ales,  of  BelleviUe,  whose  experiment  in  the  nature  of 
dietary  reform  by  abstu-ining  from  food  thirty  days  has  aroused 
widespread  attention  throughout  the  medical  fraternity  of  the 
Middle  West,  will  complete  his  self-imposed  task  at  noon  to-day. 
On  the  Gtroke  of  12  lie  will  break  hia  fast  for  the  first  time  in  & 
month  by  partaking  of  a  glass  of  malted  milk.  At  noon  Monday 
he  will  take  another  glass  of  malted  milk,  and  wil!  then  begin  the 
series  of  physiological  experiments  to  learn  the  effect  on  his  body 
of  various  foods. 

Donitor  Eales  celebrated  the  last  day  of  his  fast  yesterday  by 
testing  his  strength.  He  went  to  the  butcher  shop  of  Hugo 
Heinemann,  in  the  public  market,  where  he  has  made  a  daily 
record  of  his  weight,  and,  in  the  presence  of  half  a  dozen  witnesses, 
lifted  Mr.  Heinemann,  who  weighs  242  pounds,  grasping  him  under 
the  armpits.  He  sustained  Mr.  Heinemann's  weight  for  approxi- 
mately five  seconds  without  extraordinary  effort.  The  test  was 
satisfactory  to  the  spectators  and  particularly  so  to  the  doctor. 

After  this  exhibition  Doctor  Eales  went  on  the  scales.  He 
weighed  1G4  pounds.  When  he  began  his  fast,  May  31,  he  weighed 
192  pounds.  The  loss  of  twenty-eight  pounds  in  nearly  thirty 
daya  was  suffered,  Doctor  Eales  says,  with  a  minimum  depre- 
ciation of  physical  strength,  and  no  appreciable  discomfort  of 
body  or  mind.  In  fact,  he  declares  that  the  conclusion  of  his 
thirty-day  regimen  of  air  and  water  has  left  him  in  better  physi- 
cal and  mental  condition  than  when  he  commenced  iiis  experi- 
ment. 

Doctor  Eales  isaid  he  would  embody  the  data,  which  he  has 
obtained  as  a  result  of  his  obser\'atioiiB  and  experiences  in  this 
fast,  together  with  the  additional  facts  he  expects  to  glean  from 
his  experimenting  with  foods  later  on,  in  a  work  which  be  e.xpects 
to  pubhah  later  on,  dealing  with  the  subject  of  dietary  reform, 
and  the  value  of  fasting  in  health  and  disease. 

Doctor  Bales'  StatemerU. 

"Now  that  my  long  fast  is  ended,  and  as  so  many  interviews 
have  appeared  in  the  different  papers,  some  of  them  inadvert- 
ently misquoting  me,  it  seems  but  proper  that  the  public   be 
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informed  correctly  regarding  my  experiments  and  what  value 
there  is  in  fasting. 

"  In  aU  ages  fasting  has  been  practiced  for  various  purposes. 
The  meek  and  lowly  Nazarene  set  ua  an  example  by  fasting  in 
the  wilderness  of  Judea  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  How 
many  Christian  people  are  there  who  follow  His  example  one  day 
D.  week?  All  nations  had  their  religious  fasts  and  feasts.  Fast- 
ing comes  as  near  being  a  panacea  for  human  ilia  as  anything  can 
be.  By  fasting  we  subdue  the  baser  nature  and  illuminate  the 
spiritual  part  of  our  nature.  By  fasting  we  rest  every  organ  of 
the  body,  and  while  they  are  resting  the  body  is  being  renovated, 
rejuvenated,  the  blood  purified,  all  the  senses  rendered  more 
acute,  the  brain  becomes  clear,  every  cell  of  the  body,  in  fact,  is 
cleansed. 

"  Up  to  about  twelve  years  ago  I  was  a  heai-y  eater.  I  weighed 
235  pounds,  had  an  abdominal  circumference  of  47  inches,  had 
an  irritated  stomach  and  wm  threatened  with  acute  albuminuria 
and  functional  disease  of  the  heart.  I  realized  that  something 
must  be  done  to  remove  the  mountain  of  adipose  tissue  I  had 
accumulated,  or  I  might  drop  off  with  heart  failure  at  any  mo- 
ment. What  was  I  to  do?  I  knew  that  drugs  could  not  help 
me.  I  realized  that  I  must  get  back  to  normal  weight,  give  my 
vital  organs  a  rest  and  atop  the  manufacture  of  fat,  I  knew  of 
no  other  way  to  do  this  hut  to  stop  eating,  and  stop  eating  I  did. 

"I  had  read  of  Doctor  Tanner's  fasts — one  of  forty  and  one  of 
forty-two  days — and  decided  I  would  try  a  few  days  of  his  medi- 
cine. The  result  was  I  reduced  myself  by  a  few  short  fasts  to  tSO 
pounds;  my  kidneys  were  cured,  my  heart  trouble  vanished,  my 
stomach  was  normal;  I  felt  physically  regenerated  and  my  waist 
measure  was  reduced  to  42  inches — in  fact,  I  was  well.  Since 
that  date  I  have  indulged  in  periodical  fa-sts  whenever  my  weight 
increased  to  190  pounds,  always  feeling  rejuvenated  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  fast.  It  was  a  revelation  to  me,  and  I  began  using  it 
in  my  practice,  with  the  result  that  acute  and  chronic  troubles 
that  defied  the  usual  methods  of  medication  yielded  in  some  in- 
stances like  magic  as  soon  as  a  rest  was  given  to  the  stomach, 
and  consequently  to  the  entire  organism.     I  began  to  study. 

"I  found  others  who  were  u.sing  the  system  with  the  same  re- 
sults as  myself.  I  wondered  why  I  could  retain  my  strength  and 
not  eat.  About  the  year  1901  a  work  on  diet  reform,  written  by 
Doctor  Dewey,  came  to  my  notice,  and  I  discovered  that  Doctor 
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Dewey  had  been  in  the  same  quandary  as  myself,  but  the  sect^t 
was  revealed  to  hiEn  by  a  table  found  in  "Yeo's  Phy&iolog>-/' 
which  gives  the  estimated  loss  of  the  different  tissties  ot  the  body 
in  starvation  cf  animals  as  follows: 

"Fat,  97  per  cent.;  spleen,  63;  liver,  56;  muscle,  30;  blood, 
17;   nerve  centers,  0. 

"I  found  a  table  of  Professor  Chossat  and  one  by  Professor 
Voit,  which  practically  agree  with  that  of  Professor  Yeo, 

"These  tables  prove  that  during  a  fast  the  nervous  system  is 
fed  by  the  adipose  tissue,  muscles  and  glands,  and  consequently 
does  not  isuffer,  and  so  long  as  the  nervous  system  is  fed  there  is 
DO  danger  of  starvation  and  the  strength  is  kept  at  par.  Animals 
do  not  eat  when  sick.  They  keep  a  clean  alimentary  canial,  and 
while  the  vital  organs  are  resting,  nature,  the  vital  force,  cures 
the  disease. 

"The  standard  weight  in  proportion  to  height  and  lung  capa- 
city is  about  as  follows  in  maleS:  (In  females  the  lung  capacity  is 
three-tenths  less  and  weight  five  to  eight  pounds  less  than  males 
of  same  height.) 
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"  When  people  became  fleshy  they  should  breathe  more  to 
supply  the  extra  cells  with  oxygen,  as  every  cell  in  the  body 
requires  about  20  per  cent,  oxygen,  but  the  fact  is,  as  we  become 
heavier  we  breathe  Eesa.  The  vital  organs  are  surrounded  with 
fat.  Fatty  infiltration  takes  place  and  we  suffer  for  want  of 
oxygen.  During  my  fast  my  lung  capacity  increased  from  290 
to  305  cubic  inches.     When  I  weighed  235  pounds  my  lung  capa- 
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city  was  250  cubic  inches.  I  now  weigh  164  poundu  and  my  lung 
cnpacity  is  305  cubic  inches.  We  should  eat  lesa  and  breathe 
more, 

"A  great  many  are  dying  slowly  from  autointoxication  and  food 
poisoning,  from  overeating  and  underbreathing.  Many  people 
to-day  are  eating  themselves  into  the  grave.  It  is  time  that  some 
simple  Iruths  were  taught  in  the  public  schools  about  the  care  of 
the  human  body.  Every  child  should  be  taught  first  how  to  live 
to  attain  a  ripe  old  age,  and  the  knowledge  afterwards  gaine<l 
would  be  of  some  benefit;  whereas  at  the  present  time  we  find 
our  children  on  the  verge  of  nei-vous  prostration  before  they 
graduate,  and  many  die  before  the  prime  of  life.  Over  90  per 
cent-  of  disease  is  caused  by  errors  in  diet — eating  too  much  foodf 
too  large  a  quantity  of  either  the  proteids,  fata  or  carbohydrates, 
or  the  wrong  combinfttiona  of  food. 

"  In  regard  to  my  own  fast,  hunger  left  me  on  the  third  day,  and 
from  that  day  to  the  time  of  breaking  my  fast  X  never  knew  what 
hunger  was.  1  worked  eleven  and  twelve  hours  each  day  ai  my 
profe^ion.  I  felt  very  energetic  during  the  time;  drank  freely 
of  distilled  water  during  the  day.  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  pub- 
licity given  by  the  paper,  one  would  hardly  have  known  I  was 
fainting.  My  reasons  for  the  fast  were  to  reduce  my  weight,  and 
to  make  some  scientific  testa  and  demonstrations  which  will  in 
due  time  be  given  to  the  public  in  a  work  1  shall  publish  on 
dietetics,  dietary  reform  and  the  value  of  fa.-^tinE. 

"  I  have  disproved  some  of  the  theories  taught  for  years  in  some 
of  our  standard  text  books.  I  have  tested  my  strength  and 
endurance  almost  daily,  and  at  the  end  of  a  thirtynlay  fast  1  was 
able  to  lift  and  hold  a  man  of  250  pounds  weight  by  grasping  him 
under  the  arms. 

"My  pulse  has  been  normal  during  the  entire  period,  and  my 
blood  normal  on  the  twenty-first  day,  when  last  examined.  It 
is  true  I  have  been  severely  criticised  by  some  of  my  medical 
brethren,  but  science  answers  important  questions  by  investiga- 
tion, not  by  epithet.  I  have  not  sought  notoriety.  I  have  no 
need  to  advertise  in  any  way,  have  all  the  work  and  more  than 
I  can  attend  to^  and  steadily  increasing. 

"These  facts  furnish  food  for  thought,  and.  ulthough  I  had 
much  preferred  that  my  long  fast  had  not  been  made  public, 
still,  if  by  being  commented  upon  I  have  in  any  way  stimulated 
thought  and  investigation  so  that  the  value  of  fasting  and  dietary 
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reform  may  be  brought  forcibly  to  the  notice  of  suffering  hu- 
manity, I  shall  be  perfectly  satiefieil  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
fact  has  helped  others  besides  myself.  Youre  for  humanity  and 
in  perfect  health, 

I.  J.  Ealbb,  M.D.,  D-O." 


Van  R,  Wilcox.  Thia  case  is,  in  many  ways,  also  very  inter- 
esting. Mr.  Wikox  ha.s  written  a  little  book,  entitled  "Correct 
Living,"  in  which  he  states  His  own  case  in  outline;  and  from 
this  booklet  1  draw  the  facts  of  the  case,  as.  here  given.  For 
fuller  infonnation,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself.  In  brief, 
the  case  is  this. 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago,  Mr.  Wilcox  informs  us,  be  was 
a  well  and  healthy  man.  Through  constant  overfeeding,  how- 
ever, he  gradually  became  more  and  more  disabled  and  diwased 
— suffering  froni  a  variety  of  iUg,  Boils,  eczema,  hemorrhoids, 
partial  paralysis,  defective  eyesight,  baldness,  rheumatism, 
kidney  disca.se,  constipation  alternating  with  diarrhcea  were 
only  some  of  the  ills  that  made  life  a  burden  and  kept  him 
constantly  "doctoring" — with  no  ultimate  good  effects. 

In  June,  1004,  however,  Mr.  Wilcox  started  a  fast  (when 
exccBsively  emaciated,  as  his  photograph,  taken  at  the  time, 
indicat<-s),  which  la-sted  for  sixty  days.  No  solid  food  was  taken 
for  seventy  days,  {p.  15),  but  the  author  took,  in  several  of  the 
opening  and  closing  days,  milk  and  water,  or  farinaceous  water. 
The  fast  was  broken  March  27,  1904 — a  shredded  wheat  biscuit 
being  the  first  article  of  solid  food  eaten. 

The  result  of  this  fast  wag  that  Mr,  Wilcox  was  completely 
cured  of  every  one  of  his  many  infirmities.  In  so  fine  a  physical 
condition  was  he,  indeed— such  a  high  state  of  health  had  he 
attained — that  he  set  about  walking  across  the  American 
continent— from  New  York  to  San  Francisco — a  distance  of 
somo  three  thousand  six  hundred  miles,  as  walked — which 
remarkable  feat  Mr.  Wilcox  performed  in  167  days — an  average 
(taking  into  account  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wilcox  could  not  walk  as 
the  "crow  flies")  of  slightly  more  than  twenty-two  miles  per 
diem — he  carrying,  throughout,  from  twenty  to  thirty  poundij 
of  baggage!    (p.  95.)    During  this  period,  Mr.  Wilcox  was 
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exposed  to  dangers  and  hardships  galore;  the  teinpprature  being 
at  tim<?8  125**  F.  in  the  sun ;  at  others  13^  F,  l>eIow  zero.  During 
all  this  tiniL",  though  the  physical  exertion  was  as  gi-eat  an  it  was, 
not  once  did  he  eat  a  breakfaM. 

"On  no  day  during  that  entire  tramp  did  1  partake  of  more 
than  two  meals,  Th&  breakfast  was  always  omitted.  Further, 
OD  a  few  occasions,  I  went  two  days  at  a  time  without  any  food — 
not  eveu  a  glasR  of  milk.''     (p.  59.) 

Surely  this  should  explode  once  and  for  all  the  fallacy  that  a 
hearty  breakfast  is  required  by  those  doing  hard  muscular 
labor^since  there  is  no  exercise  more  taxing  than  walking,  or 
one  that  arouses  more  keenly  the  appetite. 

Ml'.  Wilcox  summarizes  the  results  of  his  own  case  as  follows; 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  two  pictures?  My  physical  man  of 
three  years  a^o,  and  of  to-day,  with  my  dropsical  symptoms  all 
gone;  my  rheumatism  all  gone;  the  weariness  on  my  left  side — 
all  gone.  Most  of  my  time  now  is  being  spent  in  reading  and 
writing,  with  little  inconvenience  to  my  eyes.  The  top  of  my 
head  is  getting  a  new  growth  of  hair.  No  boils  or  pimples. 
Hemorrhoids  or  piles  about  gone-  There  h  no  re-appearance  of 
that  troublesome  skin  eruption  present  for  more  than  a  year. 
Two  yearg  ago  I  weighed  about  105  pounds— now  160.  Muscular 
development  good.'^    (p.  96.) 

Theoretically,  of  course,  Mr.  Wilcox  ehould  have  died  from 
inamtion  and  vital  exhaustion  about  the  twentieth  day  of  his 
fast — if  the  current  theories  of  vitality  be  tme.  I  leave  the 
results  to  apeak  for  themselves,  and  to  tcU  their  own  tale. 

I  shall  now  raention,  briefly,  a  few  of  the  many  cases  that 
have  been  brought  more  or  less  directly  to  my  attention;  giving 
an  idea,  as  they  do,  of  the  wide  range  of  diseases  that  have  been 
cured  by  this  method,  and  how  large  a  portion  of  the  intellectual 
persons  in  America  and  other  countries  are  being  drawn  to  this 
method — of  how  widespread  a  following  the  system  has.  Some 
of  these  cases  arc  quite  as  remarkable  as  those  that  I  have  given, 
if  not  more  so;  but,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  been  pub- 
lished before,  or  because  of  the  fact  that  I  had  not  the  oppor- 
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tuiiity  of  cross-i^xan lining  the  patients,   I  have  only  briefly" 
mentioned  them;   trusting  that  the  cases  given  in  more  detail 
will  serve  as  exaniplea  and  illustrations  of  the  method  of  cure  by 
fasting — since  too  constant  repetition  of  details  woidd  only 
prove  tedious.    With  this  I  pass  on  to  enumerate  the  cases, 
themselves : 

E,  A.  P. — Cured  of  pflralysis;  fasted  thirty  days. 

Mrs.  John  B. — Cured  of  "liver  and  etomach  trouble";  twenty- 
six  days. 

Mrs.   George  F.   B- — "Nervous  troubles"  cured;    twenty-on( 
days. 

Mrs.  Nina  H. — "Liver  and  etomach  troubles";  eighteen  daya.] 

William  F.— Nervous  proBtration;    thirty  days. 

Hev.  I.  G.  A, — Congested  Itver;  ton  days. 

Mrs,  N,  A.  M, — Consmitption;   twenty-seven  days, 

Mrs,  Harriet  M.  Closz.^ Rheumatism;   forty-five  days. 

M.  Christ-  Mortensen.— Rheumatism;  fifty-two  days.     (Case  re- 
ported in  The  Liberator;  August,  1906,  pp.  115-16.) 

Edward    R.   Taylor.— Obesity;    thirty   days.     (I   lnten.'iewcd| 
this  patient  personally.) 

Andrew    Alexson. — Consumption;     twelve    days.     (Case    re-l 
ported  in  Physical  Culture;  Volume  V,,  pp,  150-2.) 

Mrs.  C.  t!oIe.— -Rheumatism;   thirty-one  days.     (Case  reporter 
in  Phtfstcai  Culture;  Volume  VL,  pp,  109-10,    163.) 

George  Propheter. — Experimental  fast;  fifty-one  days.      (Case 
reporterl  in  Physical  Cullure.     Volume  VII.,  pp.  70-3.) 

Thomas  Morin. — Dyspepsia;   forty  days. 

Ambrose  Taylor. — Rheumatism;   twenty-three  days. 

Mrs.  Judith  Sampson. — Dyspepsia;  seventeen  days. 

James  D.  Wren. — "Stomach  trouble";  twenty-three  days. 

Cora  Brown.^Nervousness;    twenty-seven  days. 

Edgar  Wallace  Conable. — Loss  of  appetite;   fifteen  days. 

J,  M.  Chaffee. — Eczema,  boilSf  etc.;     (Cose  given  in  Hadkell'l 
Perfect  HeaWi,  pp.  143-5.) 

Charles  T.  Potter. — Asthma;   forty  days. 

"A  Missionary." — Malaria;   twenty-eight  days. 


Mr,  Henry  Hitter,  an  cnthusiEvSt  on  tht>  fasting  theory,  state 
several  years  ago,  that  he  "had  brought   more  than  twenty' 
cases  to  a  successful  conclusion" — which  number  I  do  not  doubt 
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is  greatly  increased  by  now.  "I  have  directed  over  twenty 
cases,"  he  writes,  "the  longest  fifty  days — two  of  forty-five  da^ 
— and  two  of  forty-two  days — and  others  running,  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases,  from  twenty-five  to  forty  days," 

In  addition  to  aU  these  cases,  there  are  those  given  by  Doctor 
Dewey,  in  bjs  "No-Breakfast  Plan";  notable  among  them  being 
the  following; 

C.  C.  H.  Cowen. — Catarrh;   forty-two  days. 
Milton  Rathbun, — Obesity;    twenty-eight  days. 
Wilton  Rathbun. — (eecond  fast)  thirty-six  days. 
Miss  Estella  Kuenzel. — Insanity;   forty-five  days. 
Leonard  Threes. — Dropsy;   fifty  days. 
Miss  Elizabeth  W.  A,  Westing;  forty  days. 
Rev.  C.  H.  Dalrymple;  forty  days. 

Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  other  cases  that  have  been 
given  in  this  book,  and  are  given  in  the  other  books  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  text,  I  think  that  the  above  cases  are 
representative  enough  and  forcible  enough  to  place  ttus  ayatem 
of  treatment  upon  a  secure  and  firm  footing — one  that  will 
necessitate  a  thorough  investigation  of  fasting  cases  by  scientific 
men,  who  are  in  a  far  better  position  than  the  writer  to  observe 
and  record  facts  obtained  in  this  mannefr  Many  other  such 
cases  could  be  given,  hut  it  is  hardly  necessary.  The  points  of 
interest  should  be  apparent  to  the  student;  and  especially  after 
reading  the  chapter-s  dealing  with  the  study  of  the  cases  in 
Book  V.  I  should  by  all  means  advise  my  reader  to  go  back  and 
read  agabi  this  chapter  of  cases  when  he  has  finished  the  book, 
for  he  will  find  a  new  light  is  thrown  upon  them  by  the  additional 
arguments,  facta  and  theories  advanced  in  the  latter  portion  of 
this  volume;  the  cases  will  then  he  found  to  iilustrate  many 
points  brought  forward  and  discussed  in  the  text,  and  will  be 
found  to  sustain  the  theory  of  vital  energy  advanced  in  this 
book  far  more  strongly  than  a  first  casual  reading  wouki  indicate. 
Having  thus  given  a  brief  account  of  the  cases  themselves;  we 
must  turn  to  a  considej-ation  of  the  theory  of  vitality  which 
these  c-ases  seem  to  cstablisli ;  and  to  a  theoretical  discussion  of 
their  meaning  and  significance.    To  this  aspect  of  the  problem 
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I  shall  devote  Book  III.,reserving  Books  IV.andV.  for  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  fasts  from  a  therapeutic  and  ph3r8ioIo^cal 
point  of  view.  In  both  directions  I  think  we  shall  find  that  they 
arc  of  supreme  importance;  in  the  one  case  to  philosophy  and 
philosophical  science;  in  the  other  to  practiced  and  clinical 
medicine. 
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CHAPTER  I 


VITALITY* 


5  I.     Pre^nl  Theory  oj  the  Causation  of  Vital  Energy  by  Food 

We  now  coitu?  to  &  consideration  of  this  question  of  vitality^ 
its  relation  to  the  daily  food  supply  and  its  supposed  caueation 
by  it.  This  theoretical  side  of  the  discussion  is  of  the  very 
greatest  importance,  necessitating,  as  it  does,  a  reconstruction 
of  our  views  of  the  law  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy,  and  the 
relative  significance  of  life. 

Of  the  essence  of  vitality  we,  of  course^ know  absolutely  nothing. 
Its  nature  and  the  problems  of  its  origin  and  destiny  arc  equally 
the  problems  of  the  origin  and  destiny  of  life,  with  which  it  is 
inseparably  united  (]S,  indeed,  it  is  not  the  same  tiling)  and  to 
this  latter  question  modeni  science  has,  as  yet,  but  one  answer 
to  make — ignoramus.  CtTtain  theories  have,  it  is  true,  been 
advanced  from  time  to  time  by  scientbts,  one  or  two  of  which  I 
shall  quote  aa  they  have  a  more  or  less  direct  bearing  on  the 
discu^ion,  as  we  shall  see  later  on.  Doctor  Reinhold,  e,g,, 
stated  a  position  frequently  occupied  when  he  aajd:' 

"It  would  appear  that  each  being  is  supplied  with  a  definite 
fund  or  capital  of  vital  power  at  birth,  to  which  no  art  of  oura 
can  add,  but  on  which  we  subsist;  and,  gradually  thus  exhausting 
the  stock,  we  finally  die  when  it  expires.     But  it  appears  that  we 

'In  the  present  volume,  I  shall  not  even  at.tempt  to  diHlinffuiah  between 
such  terma  aa  vitality,  vitoJ  forco,  cnerRy  (an  npplced  r^i  the  organism),  life 
(Ofce,  vital  eneiOT-,  etc.— us-ing  then*  temiB  as  mnrp  or  \&ss  jntcrohangeable 
and.  for  3JJ  practical  purposes,  meaning  the  Bame  thins.  I  shall  consequently 
uf«e  them  throughout  the  prraent  chapter  in  that  masiner,  and  without  im- 
plyina  any  of  the  subtler,  finer  distinctions  which  niiRht,  I heoret ically.  be 
po^iblc ;  and  I  piuet  Sfik  my  reader  to  diatinctly  remember  that  I  have  done 
JHQ  throuehnut  this  disniRiaion. 

*■'  Xature  versus  Drugs,"  p.  39. 
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have  the  power  to  economize  this  fuad,  and  so  spin  out  ourj 
existence  to  a  longer  period  than  if  the  vitality  were  wasted  it 
wrong  liviag.  Its  working  may  be  compared  to  the  spring  of  a 
watch.  The  action  of  this  is  strongest  just  after  beii^  wound 
up,  and  grows  weaker  and  weaker  as  time  goes  on,  till  it  finally 
runs  down." 

But  to  this  idea  there  are  many  objections,  as  Doctor  Evans 
points  out:* 

"Iq  many  diseasira  how  often  is  the  sunbeam  of  life  nearly 
extinguished,  known  to  recover,  and  shine  again,  perhaps  more 
brilhaDtly  than  before!  If  we  ask  its  source,  can  parente^  whose 
supply  of  vitality  is  decreasing,  give  more  than  they  possess  to 
their  offspring,  and  yet  keep  a  portion  to  themselves?" 


Doctor  Taylor'  and  A.  Dastre'  have  also  some  very  interesting 
theories  to  offer,  but  we  cannot  stop  to  consider  them  now. 

All  that  we  know  of  vital  force,  then,  is  that  it  is  lost  tlirough 
excessive  exertion,  bodily  or  mental;  through  sexual  excite- 
ment;* through  overeating  (see  pp.  104-5);  through  nerve  ten- 
sion, such  as  in  resistance  to  cold  weather;*  and,  generally, 
through  all  unphysiologicai  habits;  and  that  it  is  increased, 
on  the  contrary,  by  the  adaptation  of  all  wholesome,  hygienic 

I  "  How  lo  Prolong  Life,"  p.  28^. 

*"Mii3aBge,"  p.  14. 

'  ^'The  Theorv  of  Enem-  and  the  Living  World,"  p.  534. 

*  "Vital  Forro,"  by  E.  P.  Miller,  M.D, 

*  In  (vld  wetither  this  ixintinuDUB  muscle  cootmccion  is  often  very  marked 
— lUuioat  cauairijg  pain,  in  the  intensity  of  the  coniraaion,  The  abjea  of  thwj 
coniriictioii  is  aoubtleas  to  prevent  euch  a  free  circulation  of  blood  at  ihA 
periphery,  as  would  nonuiUly  occur — thie  jireveniing  too  rapid  cooling  of 
the  body.  The  nerve  force  ia  ihua  constantly  expenned.  We  thus  readily 
aep  how,  in  the  winter  months,  our  vifalil.v  ia  used  vip  in  "resiflting"  (he  cold. 
This  offers,  perhaps,  a  solution  of  one  other  weti-recogiuKed  fiict.  It  is  coni- 
mo-nly  stated  that  the  ptLHsicns  are  »t  their  height  in  the  sprinK-lirae.  aiid 
observation  of  the  animal  world  wouM  seem  to  confinn  this  statement..  The 
reason  is,  I  venlure  to  think,  thinr  Throughout  the  vrinter  months,  we  h&i/^ 
been  expending,  daily,  1:1  eonsiderable  lunounc  of  energ;)'  in  "reatsiina"  the 
cold,  and  when  this  reaielaTice  \s  no  lonj^r  called  for  and  necessitate  that 
amount  of  energy  is  available  for  other  purposes;  and,  if  not  expended  in 
active  exercise,  may  be,  I  nuKgesI,  the  source  of  the  sexuAl  excitement  noted 
at  this  time.  It  had  alf»ol>e<en  noticed  that  all  animal  orieafiiaiEwliolh  fund  100 
and  grow  more  rapidly  in  (he  warm  weather  than  (h^y  dio  iii  the  cold,     ("Tem- 

Eeralure  and  Life,"  by  Henry  De  Variimy,  p.  423,  '"Weather  Inflijcneee," 
y  Edwin  G.  Dexter.  Ph.D.,  pp.  75,  U?.)  I  stiReeat  thai  this  phenomenon  ia 
also  due  to  the  same  cauae — the  energy,  formerly  expended  in  "resisting  the 
cold,"  is  DOW  set  at  liberty  and  utilized  for  pijrposes  of  development  and 
growth. 
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or  physiological  habits*;  Ijut,  beyond  this,  we  are  at  present 
unable  to  go;  its  essence,  its  origiiij  its  coiinectton  with  and 
intimate  relation  to  the  body,  are  problems  which  wc  are  ab- 
solutely unable  to  solve;  phenomena  which  we  can  merely 
ob&erve.  We  must  record  the  facts  in  the  case,  in  so  far  as  we 
can  discern  them,  and  leave  the  further,  more  detailed  and 
deeper  discussion  for  some  future  generatioos,  who  will  doubtlesa 
have  collected  more  data  than  wo  at  present  po^ess. 

In  order  to  make  perfectly  clear  ray  position  in  the  discussion 
that  follows  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  the  question 
in  considerable  detail^  and  to  discuss  not  only  the  outline  of 
the  th.eory,  but  its  minuii<s,  since  that  is  necessitated  in  such  a 
case  as  the  prestmt,  where  I  am  attempting  to  combat  and  to 
overthrow  one  of  the  fundaments!  postulates,  both  of  physiology 
and  of  phy&ics,  and,  at  firat  sight,  even  the  law  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy  it'^-lf^tbough  we  shall  presently  see  that  this  law, 
in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  physical  world,  has  been  in  no  wise 
contradicted.  I  should  like  to  state,  however,  that  I  cannot 
possibly  discuss  this  problem,  and  bM  the  difficulties  anrl  objec- 
tions involved,  at  the  length  it  should  be  discussed,  for  the 
reason  that  that  would  retiuire  an  extensive  volimie  alone.  For 
the  present,  then,  I  must  cordine  myself  to  the  space  available, 
and  my  arguments  to  the  principal  aspects  of  the  problem.  I 
shall  in  the  first  place,  therefore,  briefly  state  what  is  the  position 
of  the  scientific  world,  as  such,  upon  this  question  of  the  relations 
of  food  and  human  vitality ;  of  the  causation  of  the  latter  by  the 
former;  and  of  tlie  further  inter-relation  of  tlie  vital  or  life 
forces  with  the  other  forces  or  energies  in  the  universe;  and  in 
doing  so  I  shall,  in  every  case,  quote  unquestionable  authority, 
in  order  that  it  may  not  be  said  that  I  am  perverting  or  mis- 
interpreting the  facts,  or  the  attitude  of  the  scientific  world, 
in  this  question. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  must  presume  that  all  my  rea^lcrs 
are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  law  of  the  conservation  of 
energy — of  the  law,  Le.,  that  ail  the.  forces  in  the  universe — 
light,  heat,  motion,  chemical  aflinity,  graviCatiou,  electricity, 
magnetism,  etc.,  are  in  some  manner  iater-rclated,  and  Eire 
'  "The  Building  of  Vital  Power,"  by  Btmatr  Mucfudden, 
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transmutable,  the  one  into  the  othor.  Thus,  a  certain  amount 
of  (say)  motion  may,  under  appropriate  conditions,  be^  traoi*- 
fonued  or  transmuted  iuto  a  certain  amount  of  (say)  heat;  ami 
further,  that  the  quantity  of  this  heat  would  exactly  correspond 
to  the  quantity  of  motion  destroyed;  the  amount  of  the  two 
forces  would  exactly  counterbalance  one  another;  and  this  law 
holds  good  throughout  the  whole  of  the  physical  world;  the 
Bum-total  of  all  the  forces  in  the  univerae  remains  unchanged 
and  eternal,  throughout  their  traosfomiationg.  All  change  in 
nature  amounts  to  this;  that  force  can  change  its  form  and 
locality  without  its  quantity  ever  being  affected. 

Now  this  law,  so  far,  is  pretty  clearly  and  certainly  established, 
and  I  have  no  desire  to  enter  the  lists  in  order  to  challenge  this 
statement  of  the  case  &s  it  stands.  Indeed,  I  believo  it  to  be 
essentially  true.  My  contention  is  that  life,  or  vital  force,  which 
is  commonly  held  to  be  also  inter-related  and  transmutable  into 
one  or  other  of  these  energies,  is  placed  wrongly  in  the  list; 
that  it  h  not  transformable  or  transmutable  into  any  of  the 
other  forces  or  energies  whatsoever,  but  that  it  is  absolutely 
alone,  separate,  distinctj  per  se.  My  attempt  will  be  to  show 
that  it  £3  not  interchangeable  with,  or  derivable  from,  any  other 
force  whatever;  that  its  origin  is  not  what  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be,  viz.,  the  food  ingested,  but  that  it  is  due  to  an 
altogether  different  source.  Loosely  speaking,  my  position 
might  be  termed  that  of  a  Vitalist,  though  I  shall  presently 
endeavor  to  show  that  it  is  very  different  from  the  crude  form 
of  vitalism  formerly  held  by  a  large  number  of  thinkers,  but 
now  all  but  given  up,  save  by  some  few  conaer\'ative  scientists.' 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  position  I  assume  is  indeed  revolu- 
tionary; is,  in  fact,  practically  unprecedented,  and  that  I  shall 
challenge  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  in  a  way  it  has 
never  been  challenged  since  its  general  acceptance;  but  I  hope 
to  make  good  my  position,  and  ho]ie  to  establish  the  correctness 
of  my  contention,  before  I  conclude  this  volume.  As  to  that, 
however,  I  must  leave  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself. 

I  have  stated  that  vital  force  is  regarded,  by  the  scientific 
world,  as  only  one  special  form  of  energy,  which  may,  under 

'  Soe  "The  RitliUo  of  the  Univeree,"  by  Emst  Haeckel,  pp.  282-3. 
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cerlMn  conditions,  be  tranamutable  into,  and  in  turn  derivable 
from,  certjiin  other  physical  forces  or  energiea,  A  terge  and 
concise  statement  of  the  position  gemerally  accepted  is  the 
folJowing— the  opening  sentence  of  Professor  LeConte's  "Cor- 
relation of  Vital  with  Chemical  and  Physical  Forces,"  contained 
in  Balfour  Stewart's  "Conservation  of  Energy."  There  he  says 
(p.  171): 

"Vital  force:  whence  is  it  derived?  What  is  its  relation  to 
the  other  forces  of  Nature?  The  answer  of  modem  Science  to 
these  questions  is:  It  is  derived  from  the  lower  forces  of  Nature; 
it  is  related  to  the  other  forces  much  as  these  are  related  to  each 
other — it  is  correlated  with  chemical  and  physical  forces." 

So  much  b  definite  and  precise.    Just  how  ifc  ia  related;  the 

nature  of  its  relation;  above  all,  the  source  of  vital  energy  is, 
perhaps,  well  and  clearly  stated  in  the  following  extract  froni 
prof.  Robert  Mayer's  "Organic  Movement  in  its  Helations  to 
the  Mutations  of  Matter." 

"The  sun  is,  so  far  as  human  knowledge  goes,  an  inexhau-stible 
store  of  physical  energy.  The  utreara  of  this  energy  which  pours 
forth  upon  our  earth  is  the  everlasting  spring  which  maintains 
the  activity  of  everything  which  moves  upon  the  globe.  The 
surface  of  the  earth  would  in  a  short  time  be  covered  by  the  ice 
of  death  if  the  great  quantity  of  energy  which  is  continually  dis- 
sipated into  space,  in  the  form  of  undulatory  movement,  were 
not  continually  restored  to  it  by  the  sun. 

"Nature  has  set  herself  the  problem  of  clipping  the  wings  of 
the  light  which  arrives  upon  the  earth,  and  of  storing  in  a  fixed 
fonn  the  most  mobile  of  all  the  forces.  To  attain  this  end,  she 
has  clothed  the  earth's  surface  with  organisms  which,  in  livingj 
collect  the  light  of  the  sun.  The^e  organisms  are  the  plants. 
The  vegetable  kingdom  is  a  reservoir  in  which  the  raya  emanating 
from  the  sun  are  fixed  and  accumulated  in  order  that  they  may 
be  utilized  again;  a  providential  arrangement  upon  which  de- 
pends the  existence  of  the  human  species,  and  which  excites  in 
us  an  instinctive  feeling  of  pleasure  every  time  our  eyes  fall  upon 
rich  vegetation. 

"Plants  receive  a  force — light,  and  from  it  produce  another 
chemical  change.  The  physical  force  accumulated  by  the  activity 
of  the  plants  comes  to  the  service  of  another  class  of  creatures 
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who  make  it  their  prey,  aod  use  it  for  their  own  benefit.  These 
creaiuree  are  the  animats. 

"The  liviDg  animal  constantly  cakes  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom oxidizable  foods  to  combine  them  afresh  with  oxygen  from 
the  atmosphere.  Parallel  with  this  result  is  manifested  the 
characteristic  feature  of  animal  life;  the  production  of  mechanical 
work,  the  production  of  movement,  the  raising  of  weights. 

"The  chemical  force  contained  in  the  ingested  foods  and  in  the 
inspired  oxygen  is  the  source  of  two  manifestations  of  energy, 
namely,  movement  and  heat,  and  the  aum  of  the  physical  energy 
produced  by  an  animal  ia  equal  to  the  corresponding  and  simul- 
LaneouB  chemical  processes."* 

It  may  be  said,  in  ahortj  that  the  statement,  as  above  outlined, 
indicates  the  position  of  practically  all  physicians  and  physiol- 
ogists to-day,  and  it  has  been  their  position  for  the  past  fifty  or 
more  years;  it  is  the  theory  taught  in  ail  text  books,  in  all 
niLHlical  colleges,  and  by  all  scientific  men,  so  that  I  am  certainly 
fully  aware  of  the  inuuensity  of  the  task  before  nie  in  attempting 
to  R'futt;  the  theory.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  &o, 
feeling  that  I  have  arguments  and  facts  in  my  possession  which 
undoubtedly  overthrow  and  render  untenable  their  position. 

The  claim  put  forward  is  that  the  latent  energy  of  the  food 
exactly  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  mechanical  work  done,  or 
heat  evolved,  i.e.,  the  two  added  together.  Professor  Atwater, 
e.g.,  in  his  "Principlca  of  Kutrition  and  Nutritive  Value  of 
Food"  (p.  11), says: 

"These  experiments  have  shown  that  the  material  which  is 
oxidized  yields  the  same  amount  of  energy  as  it  would  if  burned 
with  oxygea  ouwide  the  body,  e.g.,  in  the  bomb  calorimeter. 
The  experiments  show  also  that  when  a  man  does  no  muscular 
work  (save,  of  course,  the  Internal  work  of  respiration,  circulation, 
etc,),  all  the  energy  leaves  his  body  as  heat;  but  when  he  does 
muscular  work,  as  in  lifting  weights  or  driving  a  bicycle,  part  of 
the  energy  appears  In  the  external  work  thus  done,  and  the  rest 

'  See  alao:  Stewart:  "Canservation  of  EnerRj-."  p.  145.  163;  Grain  Allen; 
■•  Force  aiid  Enprsj',"  p.  .1] ;  CiirTsenicr;  "The  Correlalion  and  Conservaiion  of 
Force*,"  jf p.  401-33;  Kirke:  "'rhysio\ogy,"  p.  5Hi;  Baalian,  "N'alure  and 
Orinin  of  Ijvjuk  Slultpr";  while  the  iiistruciions  issued  by  the  Japanese 
Goveramenl.  lr>  ihcir  aoldrfra  MJEitain  thU  saincatalcinetit,  " Real  Triumph 
of  Japan,"  p.  168,  etc. 
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is  given  o£f  from  the  body  as  heat.  The  most  interesting  result 
o£  all  is  that  the  energj'  given  oR  from  the  body  as  heat  when  the 
man  is  at  rest  or  as  heat  and  mechanical  work  logeUier  when  he 
is  working,  exactly  equals  the  latent  energy  of  the  material 
burned  in  the  body.  This  is  in  uceardance  with  the  law  of  the 
consen'ation  of  energy.  It  thus  appears  that  the  body  actually 
obeySf  as  we  should  expect  it  to  obey,  this  great  law  which  domi- 
nates the  physical  universe." 


§  2.     Weaknesses  In  and  Objections  To  that  Theory 

Now,  if  this  statement  were  true;  if  it  could  be  definitely 
proved  (whichj  unfortunately  for  my  ajgumeut^  is  not  thu  case), 
that  the  total  bodily  heat  and  measurable  muscular  work  exactly 
corresponded  to  the  amount  of  latent  entTgy  in  the  food,  then  I 
think  my  contention  would  be  definitely  proved,  and  the  theory 
I  am  combating  definitely  and  finally  refuted.  Contradictory 
ae  this  may  appPAT,  it  may  easily  be  shown  to  be  the  correct 
interpretation  of  the  case.  And,  in  order  to  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  this  statement^  I  think  it  is  only  necessary  to  aak  our- 
selves this  question.  How  about  our  menial  life,  and  the 
operations  of  consciousne&s?  Do  they,  then,  require  no  energy 
at  all  for  their  auccessful  operation?  If  they  do  nol,  then  thty 
lie  outside  the  law  of  conservation,  and  materialism  is  refuted; 
but  if  they  do,  (and  we  know  that  they  not  only  do  require 
energy,  but  far  nwre  energy,  proportionally,  than  muscular 
work  of  any  kind),'  then  the  position  just  stated  becomes  quite 
untenable;  and  not  only  that  but,  in  reality,  rank  nonsense. 
Professor  Atwaler  himself,  indeed,  writes  on  the  very  next  page 
to  the  paragraph  above  quoted: 

"  We  have  been  considering  food  aa  a  source  of  heat  and  muscu- 
lar power.  There  is  no  doubt  that  intellectual  activity,  also,  is 
somehow  dependent  upon  the  consumption  of  material  which  the 
brain  has  obtained  from  the  food;  but  just  whut  substances  are 
consumed  to  produce  brain  and  nerve  force,  and  how  much  of 
each  is  required  for  a  given  quantity  of  intellectual  labor,  are 
questions  which  the  physiological  chemist  has  not  yet  answered."' 
(pp.  12-13.) 

•  BCoBso;  "  Fatigue/'  p.  121. 
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This,  it  appears  to  me,  completely  negatives  and  disproves  lib 
former  statemeats.  For,  either  the  operations  of  caiisciousneas 
require  a  constant  expenditure  of  energy  or  they  do  not.  All 
physiologists  would  be  the  very  last  men  on  earth  to  contend  that 
they  do  not,  and  Professor  Atwater  ia  not  &n  exception  to  this 
rule.  But  if  they  do,  then  the  amount  of  this  expenditure  must 
be  measured  and  added  to  the  amount  expended  by  the  volun- 
tary and  involuntary  muscular  activities.  But,  since  we  have 
but  the  very  vaguest  notion  of  the  amount  of  energy  the  internal 
and  involuntary  muscular  work  necessitates,  and  practically  no 
notion  at  all  of  what  the  operations  of  thought  and  consciousness 
necessitate  (by  Professor  Atwater's  own  showing),  and  by  the 
admission  of  practically  every  physiologist  now  living,'  except 
to  know  that  these  are  enormous,  I  ask,  how  are  any  calcula- 
tions to  be  maile  from  such  daiaf  How  can  we  know  that  the 
amount  of  energy  expended  during  the  day  equals  the  latent 
energy  in  the  food,  when  we  have  not  even  the  vaguest  idea  of 
what  the  former  is?  And  I  must  insist,  if  Professor  Atwater's 
point  is  made;  if  he  could,  by  any  means,  prove  his  statement 
that  the  amount  of  heat  and  muscular  work  exactly  equals  the 
amount  of  latent  energy  in  the  food,  and  so  his  point  be  appar- 
ently proved,  it  would,  in  my  estimation,  completely  disprove 
it,  because  we  should  then  know  for  c&iain  that  our  energy  is 
not  all  derivable  from  our  food,  for  the  reason  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  energy  occasioned  by  the  internal  muscular  work  and 
by  the  operations  of  thought  and  consciousness  would  then 
have  to  be  added  to  this  calculated  amount  of  energy,  with  the 
result  that  the  total  would  far  surpass  the  theoretical  amount 
the  food  contains,  and  so  (since  the  less  cannot  contain  the 
greater),  could  not  possibly  l>e  derived  from  it.  The  position 
would  thus  be  refuted,  instead  of  established.  Unless  a  part 
can  equal  its  whole,  there  can  be  no  escape  from  this  conclusion. 
And  the  fact  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  fit  the  figurra 
to  the  theory  is  no  proof  whatever  of  anything  beyond  the  fact 
that  such  attempts  have  invariably  ended  in  disastrous  failure, 

>Kirke:  "Phyablogy,"  pp.  517-18;  Tliurston:  "The  Animal  ae  a  Prime 
Mover,"  p.  32.5.  It  ia  here  admilted  ihal  ihe  figurea  generAlly  advanced  oi 
rcpre-'%]Uing  the  internal  niuBCuiar  uiid  Rieiitul  work  are  "Utile  bel(«r  than 
giiCBses." 
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and  ttat,  in  all  such  cases,  the  figures  have  obviously  been 
made  to  conform  to  the  theorj',  and  in  no  wise  prove  it. 

I  would  point  out,  in  the  next  place,  that  these  experiments 
are  absolutely  unscientific  for  the  reason  that  we  do  not  and 
cannot  possibly  know  what  the  actual,  [jotential  energy  of 
food  is.    Says  Professor  Atwatcr:' 

"We  have  neither  the  means  for  measuring  potential  energy, 
as  such^  nor  a  unit  for  expressing  such  measurements  if  they  were 
made." 

The  only  possible  way  in  which  we  can  test  the  question  is  to 
artifidally  digest  or  oxidize  the  food  material  outside  the  body 
— assuming  that  the  heat  and  energy  given  off  is  the  same  in 
the  body.  But  what  proof  is  there  of  this?  The  two  sets  of 
conditions  are  so  entirely  di^iimilar  that  it  is  in  reahty  nothing 
more  than  a  monstrous  assumption  to  assert  that  the  results 
are  exactly  the  same  in  both  cases — especially  since  we  know 
that  experiments  conducted  along  these  linea  have  g^ven  very 
differing  results. 

Conceding  this  point  to  ray  adversary,  however,  I  would  point 
out  that,  in  many  cases,  it  has  been  shown  mathematically 
that  the  theoretical  amount  of  energy  supplied  by  the  food  is 
not  even  enough  to  account  for  the  external  muscular  work  of 
the  body — let  alone  the  tremendous  amount  required  for  the 
internal  muscular  work,  and  to  say  nothing  of  the  operatioas  of 
thought  and  consciousness!' 

Doctor  Austin  Flint,  for  example,  in  discussing  the  case  of 
Weston's  remarkable  walk,  so  carefully  studied  by  himself, 
eaid: 

"The  actual  work  performed  is  more  than  ten  timea  the  esti- 
matcd  force-value  of  the  mtrogenizcd  fond  and  muscle  con- 
sumed, deducting  that  used  in  the  'internal  operations';  and, 
estimating  for  the  weight  of  clothing  carried,  it  is  even  more  than 
the  total  force-value  of  food  and  muscle  consumed,  taking  no 
account  of  the  force  used  in  circulation,  respiration,  etc.     There 

'  "Experimcnls  on  the  Motabolwn  of  Matter  and  EnerKV  in  the  Human 

iBody,"  IS98-IWW,  p.  145. 
Bumpt 


"The  EJTect  of  Severe  mnd  Prolonfted  MiiBCu!»r  Work  on  Food  Con- 
^Biniplion,  Digeslion.  and  Metabolism,"  by  W,  0,  Alivaterj  Ph.D,,  aiid  H.  C. 
Sherman,  Ph,I)..  pp.  9-IO_ 
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must  be  some  fatal  error  in  the  ba.?iis  of  calculations  the  results  of 
which  appear  to  be  so  far  removed  from  the  actual  facts." 

Adopting  the  method  of  Doctor  Pavy,  and  basing  hia  calculflr 
tions  on  the  reports  of  the  cases  of  Perkins,  Weston,  etc.,  he 
estimated  the  amount  of  muscular  work  accomplished  for  each 
day  in  foot  tons.  He  then  calculated  the  force  value  in  foot- 
tons  of  nitrogenous  matter  equivalent  to  the  nitrogen  eliminated 
in  excess  of  the  average  during  rest.  The  result  of  this  caJcula- 
tiou  was  to  show  that; 

"The  force  obtainable  from  the  nitrogenous  matt*r  diante- 
grated  is  totally  Inadequate  to  supply  the  power  for  the  work 

performed.  In  every  case  the  force-matter  of  the  nitrogenous 
matter  standing  in  excess  of  that  disintegrated  according  to  the 
average  for  the  days  of  rest,  and  representing,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered, the  effect  of  the  exercise,  falls  very  far  short  of  the  power 
expended  in  walking.  Upon  only  four  occasions  does  it  amount 
to  more  than  hulf ,  and  upon  two,  it  is  less  than  a  third.  Even  in 
five  out  of  the  twelve  days  the  force-matter  of  the  total  nitro- 
genous matter  disintegrated  is  below  the  force  employed."' 

To  Doctor  Flint's  mind,  these  ca!culations  were  so  conclusive 
that  he  wrote:* 

"  I  have  gone  thus  elaborately  into  a  discussion  of  the  applica- 
tion of  what  we  know  concerning  the  force-value  of  nltrogenized 
food,  as  ealculated  from  the  heat-units,  to  muscular  power,  for 
the  reason  that  the  application  of  the  known  laws  of  dynamics  to 
physiological  processes  has  lately  become  an  important  element 
in  the  study  of  physiology.  It  is  to  be  feared^  however,  that 
physiologists  are  often  reasoning  in  advance  of  the  experimental 
development  of  facts,  and  theorizing  upon  the  basis  of  fomiuhe 
so  inaccurate,  that,  when  they  come  to  the  cousideratioo  of  mil- 
lions of  foot-pounds,  the  variations  between  the  lacts  and  th&r 

'  Thf  Lancet,  Ixiodon,  Deceniber  IS.  IfiYQ.  pp.  849-850.  It  is  intefestiiiB 
to  imte.  in  thLs  connection,  thai  it  ia  no  Son^r  Deli«Td  (hat  enerjn'  is  derived 
from  nitrt^enoue  matter  at  a]3!  Profpasftr'Chitlenden,  in  his  " Phyraolofrioal 
Eceinomy  in  Nutrition, "  wri(^  fp.  327) ;  "There  ig  inore  reason  for  believing 
that  the  enerpj'  of  miificular  contraction  comes  primarily  from  the  oxidation 
of  non-nitro^noufl  maKer,  The  enerpj'  of  raiispiilar  rmitrfwtion  does  ntx, 
ciime  in  any  hirjie  deRrpe  from  the  brenking  down  of  pmteid  niHtter,"    (p.  328  ) 

'"Tilt  ■Source  of  Musailar  Power,"  by  Austin  Flint..  M.D..  PTofewwr  of 
Phyaiolnirv  and  Physiolioeical  Anatomy  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
Colloge,  New  York,  etc.,  pp.  6S-9. 
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calculations  become  enormous.  If  such  a  method  of  study  be 
accumte,  the  tLdvantage  of  its  application  to  physiology  are  almost 
incalculable.  If  it  be  shown  that  it  is  grossly  erroneous,  it  should 
be  abandoned  until  our  data  arc  more  complete  and  definite.  I 
can  not  see  how  we  can  avoid  banishing,  for  the  present  at  least, 
these  uncertain  and  erroneous  processes  from  physiological  re- 
search as  applied  to  the  theories  of  muscular  action  and  the  source 
of  muscular  power  .  .  .  Purely  physical  laws  can  not  as 
yet  be  applied  absolutely  to  the  operations  of  the  living  organ- 
ism." (p.  74). 

And  just  here  I  must  protest  that  brarn  work,  and  the  operar 
tion  of  consciousness  do  require  a  very  great  deal  more  energy 
than  has  been  aJbwed  them  by  the  physiologists.  Indeed,  it 
seema  to  me  that  they  have  in  these  cases,  simply  calculated  the 
output  of  energy,  voluntary  and  involuntary,  aa  nearly  as 
possible,  and  then  agreed  to  simply  "throw  in"  the  remainder 
fts  mental  work — since  they  ba.ve  no  means  whatever  of  proving 
how  much  this  is.  The  amount  allowed^twelve  to  fourteen 
per  oent." — is  absurdly  and  ridiculoualy  small,  and  is  distinctly 
disproved,  it  would  seem  to  me,  by  the  fact  that  a  man  can  ait 
still  all  day  and  think,  and  yet  be  as  fatigued — or  even  more  ao 
— at  the  end  of  the  day,  as  the  man  who  has  taken  an  abundance 
of  physical  exercise,  where  the  difference  in  the  output  should 
be  immense  (imless  the  energy  did  not  depend  altogether  upon 
the  nervous  system,  when  it  becomes  intelligible).  Moreover, 
Professor  Mosso  distinctly  proved,'  that  the  Qperations  of  con- 
sciousness and  of  the  mind  are  comparatively  far  more  exhausting 
ceiaris  paribus,  than  are  the  bodily  activities.  We  require  sleep 
more  in  order  to  restore  our  brains  than  our  bodies;  and  to 
allow  the  small  per  cent,  of  energy  now  allowed  for  the  opera- 
tions of  consciousness  seema  to  me  not  only  the  height  of  ab- 
surdity, but  absolutely  disproved  by  the  facts  of  everyday 
experience. 

In  order  now  to  avoid  miaunderstanding,  let  me  once  more 
state  the  present  position  of  the  scientific  world  in  this  matter, 
in  as  few  words  as  possible.    Says  Professor  Bain:' 

'  "The  Animal  as  a  Prime  Mover,"  by  R.  H.  Thurston,  p.  329. 

•"Ffltigiie,"p.  121. 

•  "TTwCpuBervation  of  Energy,"  by  Bajfour  Stewart,  F,R.S.,  etc.,  pp.  20&-7. 
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"As  applied  to  living  bodies,  the  following  are  the  usual  posi- 
tions. In  the  growth  of  plants,  the  forces  of  the  solar  raj- — heat 
and  light — are  expended  in  decomposing  (or  deoxidizing)  car- 
bonic acid  and  water,  and  In  budding  up  the  living  tissues  from  the 
liberated  carbon  and  the  other  elements;  all  which  force  is  given 
up  when  these  tissues  are  consumed,  either  as  fuel  in  ordiaar>' 
combustion,  or  as  food  in  animal  combustion.  It  is  this  animal 
combustion  of  the  matter  of  plants,  and  of  animals  (fed  on  plants) 
— namely,  the  reoxidation  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  etc. — that  yields 
all  the  manifestations  of  power  in  the  human  frame.  And,  id 
particular,  it  maintains  (1)  a  certain  warmth  or  temperature  of 
the  whole  mass,  against  the  cooling  power  of  surrounding  space; 
it  maintains  (2)  mechanical  energy,  as  muscular  power;  and  it 
maintains  (3)  nervous  power,  or  a  certain  flow  of  the  infiuence 
circulating  through  the  nerv^.  which  circulation  of  influence. 
besides  reacting  on  the  other  animal  processes — muscular,  glandu- 
lar, etc, — has  for  its  distinguishing  concomitant  the  Mind." 

I  flatly  deny,  and  shall  endeavor  to  disprove,  all  three  of  the 
above  statoments. 

In  the  present  volume,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  adduce  any 
philosophical,  metaphysical  or  other  kindred  objections  to  the 
generally  held  theory — valuable  and  valid  as  some  of  these 
objections  are;  but  shall  treat  the  problem  from  the  purely 
physiological  or  physical  standpoint.  But  even  here,  the  posi- 
tion generally  assumed  can,  it  seems  to  me,  bo  completely  refuted 
both  by  argument  and  by  facts,  as  I  shall  now  attempt  to  show 
in  some  detail. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  position 
might  be  completely  and  immediately  refuted  by  the  foUowijig 
consideration  alone.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  how,  on  the  accepted 
theories,  the  vital  force  might  be  augmented  or  increased?  The 
position  is  this;  if  vitality  depends  upon  the  combustion  of 
food  elements,  as  it  is  asserted,  then  it  should  be  positively 
certain  that  the  same  degree  of  combustion  of  the  same  amount 
of  food  would,  in  all  cases,  produce  precisely  the  same  amount 
or  equivalent  of  ener^— for  otherwise  there  would  be  no  "law" 
of  conservation  or  equivalence  about  it.  We  f^houM  have  to 
allow  for  a  "personal  element"  in  the  ca.^,  and  this  we  cannot 
possibly  do  when  wu  ore  supposedly  dealiug  with  mechanical 
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and  phyaeal  forces,  and  with  them  only.  T!ig  oxidation  of  a 
certain  amount  of  food,  then,  "produces" — it  is  claimed — a 
certain  equivalent  amount  of  vitality;  and  from  this  the  con- 
clusion is  obvious  that,  in  order  to  produce  or  create  more  vital- 
ity, we  should  ingest  and  oxidize  more  food.  Such  a  conclusion 
is  unavoidable,  if  the  premises  are  correct.  If  the  theory  is,  at 
basis,  true,  this  is  the  only  logical  conclusion  to  reach — one  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  avoid.  Nor,  indeed,  does  Professor  Bain 
try  to  avoid  it.  With  the  true  courage  of  his  convictions,  he 
askB  and  answers  this  question  as  follows;' 

"There  is  nothing  incompaiihle  with  the  principle  in  allowing 
the  possibility  of  combining,  under  certain  favorable  conditions, 
both  physical  and  mental  exertion  in  considerable  amount.  In 
fact,  the  principle  teaches  us  exactly  how  the  thing  may  be  done. 
Irnprove  the  quality  and  increase  the  quantity  of  the  food;  in- 
crease the  supply  of  oxygen  by  healthy  residence;  let  the  habitual 
muscular  exertion  be  such  as  to  strengthen  and  not  impair  the 
functions;  abate  as  much  as  possible  all  excesses  and  irregulari- 
ties, bodily  and  mental;  add  the  enormous  economy  of  an  educated 
disposal  of  the  forces,  and  you  will  develop  a  higher  being,  a  greater 
nggrcgate  of  power." 


Now,  on  a  first  careless  reading,  this  statement  may  carry 
some  degree  of  conviction,  but  it  assuredly  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  closer  scrutiny.  Let  us  see.  The  first  two  sentences  I 
purposely  pass  over  for  the  moment;  I  shall  consider  them  in 
some  detail  pK'St'ntly.  "Let  the  habitual  muscular  exertion  be 
such  as  to  strengthen  and  not  impair  the  functions."  What 
does  this  really  mean?  Does  it  mean  that  exercise  should  be 
indulged  in  to  the  point  of  fatigue,  but  never  after  that  point 
has  been  reached?  If  so,  then  it  is  good  hygienic  ad\'icc  to  be 
sure,  and  sound,  but  what  does  Professor  Bain  hope  to  prove 
by  this  statement  of  a  universally  accepted  fact?  Dora  it  help  to 
explain  why  or  how  energy  is  thereby  increased?  or  how  an  ex- 
penditure of  energy,  in  exercise,  can  add  to  the  system's  store 
of  vitality  jtiore  energy  than  was  expended,  without  turning  the 
human  organism  ijito  a  perpetual  motion  machine? 

'  "ConaervfltioK  of  Energy,"  pp.  224-5. 
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"Abat«,  as  much  as  possible,  all  excesses  and  irregdUHties, 
bodily  and  mentJil;  add  the  enormous  economy  of  &n  educated 
disposal  of  the  forces,  and  you  will  develop  a  higbef  being,  a 
greater  aggregate  of  power." 

Now  I  must  protest  in  the  strongest  maimer  possible  that  this 
ia  a  mere  shift  and  evasion,  a  begging  of  the  question.  It  doi?s 
not  tpll  us  how  to  add  to  the  botly's  store  of  vitality,  but  how  to 
preverii  the  luss  of  that  store.  That  is  a  very  different  thing. 
It  tells  US  how  to  save  energy — not  how  to  make  it.  To  be  sure 
thu  ultimate,  physiological  effects  tnight  be  the  same,  but  the 
theoretical  difference  is  absolute.  It  is  no  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  vitality  whatever^  or  of  how  or  what  to  do  to  increase  it. 
Were  you,  e.g.,  to  pay  five  dollars  for  the  secret  of  how  to  make 
money,  and  you  were  told  (as  once  happened)  to  "work  like  the 
devil  and  don't  spend  a  cent,'^  you  might  fee!  the  advice  to  be 
correct,  but  you  would  doubtless  feel  highly  indignant  at  such 
an  explanation  being  offered  as  the  true  "secret"  of  the  method 
tliat  must  be  followed.  Professor  Bain's  remark  is  precisely  on 
a  par  with  this  one,  it  seems  to  rac,  and  is  no  more  satisfactory 
or  explicit;  indeed,  I  might  say  less  so,  since  the  above  piece  of 
advice  at  least  gave  the  positive  directions  of  what  to  do,  as  well 
as  the  negative  ones  of  what  not  to  do,  which  Professor  Bain's 
does  not.  The  knowledge  of  how  to  make  money  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  the  knowledge  of  how  to  save  it;  and  the  explana- 
tion of  the  one  is  by  no  means  the  explanation  of  the  other. 
Whatever  the  practical,  ultimate  effects  may  be,  the  theoretical, 
explanatory  difference  is  immense,  and  if  we  try  to  build  a 
world  theory  upon  such  loose  and  slovenly  statements  as  these 
— ignoring  plain  differences — such  a  writer's  position  becomes 
little  less  than  grotesque. 

We  come,  therefore,  to  a  consideration  of  the  main  part  of  the 
contention,  which  is,  that,  by  increasing  the  food  supply,  and 
by  oxidizing  tht>s  greater  amount  of  material,  at  the  same  time, 
by  deeper  breathing,  more  exercise,  etc.,  we  thereby  directly  add 
to  the  store  of  the  patient's  bodily  vitality.  That  is  the  crux  of 
the  whole  position.  But  it  appears  tfl  me  that  this  contention 
may  be  completely  refuted  by  the  following  considerations. 
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In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  when  the  vUai  powers  are  feeble 
And  low,  and  in  need  of  this  augmentation  if  ever,  such  &  method 
of  treatment  would  still  further  prostrate  the  patient,  even  to 
the  point  of  causing  hia  death,  from  coniplett;  weakness  and 
debility.  Should  we  force  the  weak  and  sickly  patient  to  ingest 
large  quantities  of  food  and  then  force  him  to  take  vigorous  and 
prolonged  exercise  in  order  to  oxidize  it  off,  it  is  almost  certain, 
1  contend,  that  practically  every  patient  so  treated  would  die 
from  vital  or  nervous  exhaustion.'  But  yet,  theoretically,  this 
is  precisely  the  course  that  should  be  pursued.  If  notf  why  not? 
1  cannot  sec  any  loophole  of  escape  by  which  this  conclusion  is 
to  be  avoided;  it  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  statement  of  the  case  as  it 
is  supposed  to  stand ;  and  that  doctors,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do 
nol  so  treat  their  patients  Is  simply  because  they  have  found, 
from  practical^  bitter  experience,  that  they  would  die  if  they 
were  so  treated;  but  the  theory  says,  none  the  less,  that  this 
should  have  been  the  course  pursued.  The  practice  and  the 
theory  do  not  agree;  in  fact,  they  are  as  antagonistic  to  one 
another  as  possible. 

On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  found,  by  repeated  experiment, 
that  greater  energy,  more  vitahty,  results,  in  almost  all  cases, 
from  the  giving  of  iess  food  (pp.  114-15),  and  from  taking  leas 
exercise,  and  by  resting  more;  and  this  is  directly  opposed  to 
the  theory  which  states  that  our  vitality  is  proportioned  to  the 


■  It  mnj  have  besD  aoted  by  the  acute  reader  that  the  current  tbeoiy, 
e^ried  to  its  lotpral  concluirion,  leadu  Lo  sheer  nuuaense.  Tbiis,  if,  by  inicreaa- 
ing  the  food  ain>ply.  we  could  atid  to  the  bodily  vitaSity,  it  tniBht.  qu)(«  rea- 
aopaLly  be  aiirued  that  we  need  only  iiiereiij^e  the  fcwd  supply  enough  in 
order  to  supply  too  ^jeiit  au  an:)ouiit  oT  energy,  and  this  surplun  energy  might 
lead  to  disnatroua  consDtTueawa,  ance  thia  added  cnergj',  ha\Tne  no  uaturaj 
outJet,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  might  have  to  be  "worked  off  as  crime— 
JUEI  as  an  abundanco  of  energy  in  a  child  become  intuiifedt  in  an  added  ahow 
of  naughtineasl  Such  a  statement  may  appear  far-fetched  and  ridiouious 
(which  indeed  it  is)  but  Itial  it  b  not  the  IoricbI  outcome  of  the  theory  held, 
1  chuUeciiie  anyone  to  show,  and  to  prove  this  T  qiiote  the  followinft  passage 
from  an  flddrea-i  before  the  American  Acndemv  of  Political  and  Social  Scienre 
(if  you  plea.se),  entitled^  "OvemutritLon  and  lie  Social  Consequ-encea,"  on 
p,  ii  of  which  the  following  paasaee  o^■^run^: 

"If  an  organiflin  enters  an  improved  environment  or  increases  its  power 
to  (issimiltkle  food,  additional  motor  enernv  ia  ^eaerated  that  must  Rnd  an 
outlet.  If  thia  oreauiBni  is  already  well  fed,  more  motor  energj*  will  be  gen- 
erated than  can  be  carried  over  the  motor  nerves  to  the  muscles.  Over- 
nutrition  tins  creates  a  plelhora  of  nervous  energy  i^'hich  must  l>e  used  up  in 
acme  way.  .  .  ,"  Of  rouroe,  the  results  of  ovemutrition  are — not  a{KlQd 
nervous  power — but  diBease  and  death,  as  we  have  seen. 
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amount  of  food  we  suecessfuUy  oxidize  off.  By  oxidizing  less 
we  should  certainly  have  less  energy,  whereas  it  is  found,  by 
simple  observation,  that  we  have  more.  This  is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  theory ;  theory  and  practice  are  once  more  in  direcl 
opposition. 

Finally,  I  shall  adduce  evidence,  in  this  book,  that  will  show 
that  energy  is  not  lost,  but  on  the  contrary,  actualli"  t/ained 
during  a  fast,  when  7to  jood  ataliJs  eaten,  and  when,  theoretically, 
the  energies  should,  and  in  fact  must,  sink  and  wane  and  die 
out  altogether  in  the  absence  of  the  necessary  food  supply,  the 
supposed  source  of  our  energy. 

This  aspect  of  the  problem  is  entirely  new,  and  one  that  has, 
as  yet,  never  been  even  mentioned.  And  for  a  very  good  reason, 
The  observations  upon  which  such  a  statement  could  be  founded 
have  never  aa  yet  been  made.  The  phenomena  of  fasting, 
which  I  shall  presently  discuss  at  length,  have  never  been  the 
subject  of  careful  study;  but,  having  once  been  so  studied  they 
will  be  found,  I  am  convinced,  bo  completely  revolutionize  our 
ideas  as  to  the  source  of  our  energy,  and  to  complett-Iy  disprove 
the  idea  that  the  bodily  energies  are  derived  from  the  daily 
food,  tlirough  the  process  of  oxidation.  For,  if  the  theory  held 
to-day  be  coiTect,  is  it  not  obvious  that  a  complete  withdrawal 
of  the  bodily  fuel — the  food — the  sole  source  of  the  ener^es — 
would  and  must  result  in  the  gradual  diminution  and  final  com- 
plete extinction  of  the  vital  energies;  the  source  of  the  energy  is 
withdrawn,  and  consequently  the  energies  (since  they  are  being 
constantly  expended)  must,  in  a  short  time,  be  themselves  com- 
pletely exhausted,  when  death  will  ensue? 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  position  generally  assumed,  and  the 
majority  of  thinking  persons— both  medical  and  lay — will  assert 
that  it  is  both  correct  and  logical.  '^Sce,"  they  will  say,  "how, 
when  a  person  starves  to  death,  the  body  becomes  emaciated; 
how  the  mind  is  impaired ;  how  all  the  bodily  and  vital  powers 
are  gradually  lessened,  weakened,  and  finally  exhausted  alto- 
gether; how  prostration,  more  and  more  complete,  follows  upon 
the  withdrawal  of  food  from  the  organism;  and,  how,  finally, 
complete  prostration  and  death  ensue — the  body  shrivelled  and 
emaciated,  the  mind  gone,  the  vital  energiea  totally  dissipated  I 
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How,  in  the  face  of  such  evidence,  can  you  say  that  our  general 
theory  is  incorrect,  or  that  the  withdrawal  of  food  does  not 
necessitate  and  frequently  correspond  t<i  an  equal  withdrawal 
and  extinction  of  the  vital  powers;  and  even  that  they  are  in- 
creased by  such  withdrawal?  Your  position  is  obviously  absurd 
and  erroneous!" 

I  have  a  very  simple  answer  to  such  objections.  Such  "facts" 
do  not  occur  at  all;  the  "evidence"  is  non-existent;  the  tacts 
ami  the  evidence,  in  caaca  of  fasting  (as  distinguished  from 
Btarvation,  pp.  5G'i-4),  are  all  the  other  way.  The  foregoing 
*' argument"  is  really  a  dogmatic  and  altogether  erroneous 
Btatement,  based  upon  what  people  think  would  occur,  if  a  fast 
were  instigated  and  persisted  in  for  a  long  enough  period.  Ha<J 
they  settled  down  and  studied  the  actual  facts  in  the  case;  had 
they  observed  fasting  patientsj  or  experimented  upon  them- 
selves; orif  they  once  realized  the  vast  difference  between  fasting 
and  starving  (pp.  563-4),  they  wouid  have  found  that  none  of 
these  supposed  occurrences  really  do  take  place.  They  exist 
(like  our  canine  teeth!)  only  in  the  unaginationg  of  the  medical 
fraternity  and  the  lay  public.  They  have  no  foundation  what- 
ever in  fact.  I  have  given  thiis  special  subject  my  very  closest 
attention  and  the  best  of  my  thoughts  for  some  eight  years;  I 
have  watched  dozens  and  scores  of  patients  during  their  pro- 
tracted fasts— some  of  them  lasting  forty,  fifty,  or  more  days; 
I  have  experimented  repeatedly  upon  myself;  I  have  induced 
some  of  my  friends  to  experiment  upon  themselves  likewise; 
I  think  I  may  claim  to  have  read  everything  written  bearing 
either  directly  or  indirectly  upon  this  question;  and  I  can 
honestly  say  that,  as  a  result  of  this  work,  and  in  spite  of^  or 
rather,  in  consequence  of,  my  obser\'ations  and  repeated  experi- 
ments, not  one  iota  of  evidence  has  ever  been  forthcoming  that 
our  energies  are  in  any  way  dependent  upon  our  food,  or  that 
they  lessen  upon  its  withdrawal;  or  that  the  present,  generally 
accepted  theory  of  the  relations  of  food  and  energy  is  anything 
but  absurdly  and  demonstrably  untrue;  that  the  vital  energies, 
80  far  from  being  lessened,  invariably  increase,  as  the  fast  pro- 
gresses (no  matter  what  the  feelings  of  weakness  may  seem  to 
indicate);   that  the  mind  is  never  affected  by  the  fast,  in  any 
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maimer  whatewr,  or  in  any  other  way  than  beneficially,  being 
rendered  more  acute  and  clearer  (pp.  516-17);  and  that  emaci- 
ation does  not  ensue  to  anything  like  the  extent  generally  sup- 
posed— being  even  then  due  to  other  cau^ies  than  the  withdrawaJ 
of  the  food  (p.  124);  and,  if  the  fast  be  terminated  at  the  reLum 
of  natural  hunger  (p.  549),  the  reduction  noticed  will  be  only 
that  from  a  diseased  to  a  aormal  condition;  and,  finally,  that 
the  theory  that  the  vital  entTgies — bodily  and  mental — are 
completely  prostrated  and  dissipated  in  consequence  of  the 
withdi-awal  of  food  ia  a  pure  myth — existent  only  in  the  minds 
of  those  persona  who  think  that  this  must  be  the  case  (and, 
indeed,  it  must  be  if  the  theory  held  to-day  ia  correct),  but 
having  no  foundation  whatever  in  actual  fact. 

These  are  broad  and  sweeping  statcmcntSj  but  I  can  and  will 
substantiate  every  one  of  them  before  1  conclude  this  volume, 
For  the  present,  sufTice  it  to  say  that,  to  ruy  mind,  these  facta ' 
completely  refute  the  general  doctrine  of  the  dependence  of  our 
vital  force  upon  tho  combustion  of  our  food,  and  prove,  con- 
clusively, that  such  a  theory  ia  as  outrageously  false  in  practice 
as  it  is  truly  absurd  in  theory. 

For  consider.  Were  the  theory  generally  held  tnie  it  would 
only  be  necessary,  when  tired,  to  go  first  to  the  dining-room,  antl 
then  to  the  gymnaaiuni  in  order  to  recuperate  our  strength  and 
energies.  We  should  ingest  more  food,  then  oxidize  it  off,  and 
the  process  of  its  internal  combustion  would  add  more  energy  to 
the  system;  and  so  on,  ad  infin-U.um^  A  truly  pretty  theory, 
but  unfortunately  (for  it)  we  all  know,  from  actual,  practical 
experience  that  we  must,  when  weary,  retire  to  bed,  and  not  to 
the  dining-room,  in  order  to  recuperate  our  energies;  and  there 
comes  a  time  when  we  can  sustain  ourselves  no  longer,  but 
must  seek  rest  and  sleep,  or  die ;  and  this,  no  matter  how  nmch 
food  we  may  have  eaten,  or  how  industriously  we  may  have 
exercised  and  breathed  in  order  to  oxidize  it  off.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  know  that  it  is  exceedingly  unhygienic  and  unwhole- 
some to  eat  at  all  when  exhausted  by  the  labors  of  the  day;  eind 
that  exercise  at  such  a  time  Ls  most  doubtfully  beneficial,  and 

'  It  miia).  always  be  remembered  ihat.  nere  ihe  gpttpmUy  accepleJ  thporira 
true,  (he  jiroTPSB  ia  a  purely  meehanieai  one,  and  rajiiifjt  in  nny  way  be  affci'led 
by  any  vital  or  norvoiut,  or  "personal"  conditionB  whatever. 
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that  no  amount  of  deep  breathing  will  succeed  m  indefinitely 
postponing  the  oncoming  of  fatigu*;,  exhaustion  and  sleep.  Yet, 
according  to  the  theory  now  hdd,  such  should  be  the  case.  But 
moat  certainly  it  is  not!  What  then  is  wrong?  Obvioualy  the 
theory.  And  the  more  we  consider  the  matter  the  more  certain 
does  this  fact  become.  No  matter  how  careful  we  are  m  our 
habits;  no  matter  how  deeply  we  breathe,  how  much  exercise 
we  take,  or  how  much  food  we  eat,  there  comes  a  time  when  we 
must  retire  to  the  bedroom  and  not.  to  the  dining-room  in  order 
to  regain  our  energies.  This  is  most  undeniably  the  case.  At 
the  conclusion  of  a  long  day's  niarch,  let  us  say,  does  the  tired 
soldier  seek,  as  a  first  impulse,  food  or  rest?  Sometimes  it  ia 
food,  I  admit,  but  this  is  pmvly  habit  training,  and>  if  the  ex- 
haustioD  be  very  complete,  food  will  not  l>e  given  a  thought. 
Such  a  soldier's  sole  aim  and  thought  is  rest,  rest.  Rest  and 
sleep!  Yet,  if  the  generally  accepted  theory  were  true,  we 
should  say  to  our  hypothetical  soldier:  "  WTiat,  the  vital  energies 
exhausted?  Then  here,  eat  this  beefsteak,  and  then  exercise 
thoroughly  in  the  open  air;  oxidize  it  in  your  body  and— since 
we  can  calculate  exactly  how  much  energy  this  will  yield  '■ — it 
will  yield  or 'give' you  683  ca.lories  of  energy!  Up!  Up!  Why 
do  you  lie  there?  That  cannot  add  to  your  energies,  since  it  in 
no  wise  assists  in  the  oxidation  of  food  material!" 

JIow  ludicrous!  How  absolutely  absurd  the  theory  appears 
when  carried  to  its  logical  and  legitimate  conclusion!  And  why 
is  H  not  logical  and  legitimate?  Professor  Bain  made  no  men- 
tion whatever  of  rest  or  sleep  in  his  statement  of  how  to  recuper- 
ate and  add  to  the  bodily  store  of  energy.  And,  indeed,  it  is 
hard  to  see  just  how  this  phenomenon  of  recuperation  during 
sleep  and  rest  is  related  to  the  theory  of  the  causation  of  vitality 
through  the  combustion  of  food;  how,  indt«d,  it  is  not  actually 
opposed  to  it  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  For,  as  we  see  daily, 
there  ia  invariably  a  point  at  wMch  rest  and  sleep  become  an 
imperative  necessity,  and  nothing  else  will  take  its  place — nor 
food,  nor  exercisej  nor  breathing — absolutely  nothing.    And 

•"Uainjj  the  proper  factore,  wc  may  approxiniu.tely  determine  the  value 
of  any  focnJ  hb  a  Boiirce  *if  rrerE%'  l^v  menwurinc  ila  heat  of  wnnbuetion," 
"Brejid  iind  the  Principles  n{  Kn-nil  fcfakinR,"  hv  Helen  W.  Atwat«r.  (U.  S. 
UepC.  of  AgricuiiMre  BvOetin.  N'o.  1 12.) 
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yet  sleep  is  a  state  of  absolute  quiescence  in  which  aM  the  bodily 
functions  are  rcduci?d  to  the  lowe-st  ebb,  and  where,  theoretically, 
the  conibustion  of  food  would  be  at  its  lowest  point  also.  In- 
deed, this  is  now  a  pretty  generally  accepted  fact.  Saya  Dr. 
Frank  HorrJdge:' 

"Ab  to  general  character  of  sleep,  there  can  be  very  Uttle 
doubt.  The  decrease  in  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  produced 
shows  that  it  is  essentially  a  period  of  diminished  oxidation." 

And  further,  indirect,  proof  b  afforded  by  tiie  fact  that  no 
more  N.  is  excreted  during  periods  of  e.xtreme  muscular  exertioa 
than  when  there  is  no  such  exertion,' 

Now,  how  are  we  to  expliuQ  these  facts?  I  contend  thatj  if' 
the  generally  accepted  theories  are  true,  they  cannot  be  ex- 
plained at  all— they  arc  inexplicable.  Sleep  and  rest  have 
accordingly^  and  because  of  this  difficulty,  been  altogether  left 
out  of  account  by  our  scientists  and  omitted  from  their  con- 
siderations in  consequence.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  why  this 
should  be  the  case.  The  restoration  of  strength  and  vitality 
through  their  means  is  not  explicable  by  the  mechanical  theory 
of  energy— in  fact,  is  opposed  to  it.  For,  by  that  theory,  we 
are  supposed  to  gain  our  energy  through  the  conibustion  of 
food — just  as  a  steam  engine  gains  its  energy  through  the  com- 
bustion of  fuel;  and  it  is  contended  that  the  parallel  is,  m  the 
two  cases,  almost  exact.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  theory, 
the  parallel  is  not  exact  in  just  tlus  way;  the  human  engine  [the 
body)  reaches  a  point  where  it  refuses  to  evolve  energy,  nol 
matter  how  much  fuel  (food)  is  forced  into  it,  and  no  matter 
how  full  a  "draught"  is  turned  on  (exercise  and  deep  breathing 
taken).  The  engine  does  not  recuperate  and  restore  itself, 
during  its  periods  of  rest,  and  the  body  does;  the  engine  continues 
to  wear  out,  and  can  never  replace  its  own  parts  by  new  anGBj 
and  the  body  can.    Indeed : 

"  In  the  case  of  the  locomotive  the  fuel  does  not  build  up  the 
substance  and  structure  of  the  machine,  but  in  time  destroys  it."' 

'"Dyniunic  Aspects  of  Nmrilioii  !\nd  Heredity,"  p.  41. 
■■•Eiperimenta  on  the  Kffoct  of  Museular  Work  upon  the  Digestibilily  otl 
Food  and  (he  Metabotism  of  Xitrugen,"  hy  Chtirlos  E.  Wait,  Pt.D.,  F.C.S., 


etc.     (U,  S.  Drpf.  0/  A^'^lturr  /fw/tehn,  pp.  43,  64,  70.) 

'  "Hoiv  to  Gain  Hoalth  and  a  hang  life, '  by  I*.  M.  Hanney 


p.  12. 
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But  the  mam  point  is  that  the  body  does,  in  time,  arrive  at  a 
condition  in  wliich  it  cannot  possibly  evolve  or  give  out  more 
uaergy,  no  inatttT  how  much  food  is  eaten,  and  the  engine  (being 
an  engine)  can.  Thus,  the  great  difference  between  them  is  that 
one  is  self -recuperative  and  hunian,  and  needs  sleep  in  order  to 
effect  this;  and  the  other  ia  not  self -recuperative,  and  needs  no 
rest,  80  long  as  it  works  at  all;  and,  in  spite  of  this  most  obvious 
and  all-important  difference  (aince  sleep  is  the  greatest  restorer 
of  vital  energy,  as  daily  observation  shows),  and  merely  to 
bolster  up  the  alsjurd  attempt  to  include  vital  force  in  the  law 
of  constTvalioii;  and  in  spite  of  the  most  every-day  and  obvious 
proofs  to  the  contrary,  the  scientific  world  has  continued  to 
ignore  this  question  of  sleep  altogether,  and  to  treat  this  matter 
of  the  renewal  of  the  vital  force  by  food  a»  a  provtsl  fact,  instead 
of  a  mere  theory,  open  to  these  very  objections,  and  a  most 
monstrous  absurdity  because  of  them.  In  short,  the  plain 
differences  betwetm  the  human  body  and  the  steam  engine  have 
been  completely  ignored,  and  treated  as  if  they  were  non- 
existent— merely  because  they  were  in^possible  to  dovetail  into 
the  present  materialistic  theory.  To  me,  it  Ls  amazing  that  this 
very  plain  and  obvious  untruth  should  have  gone  so  long  un- 
challenged. 

How  absurd  is  this  endeavor  to  ignore  the  vital  importance  of 
sleep  ia  made  clear  when  we  remember  that  it  has  been  proved, 
by  actual  experiment,  that  animals  can  live  longer  without  food 
than  without  sleep!'  My  researches  in  the  phenomena  of  fast- 
ing have  confirmed  and  much  extended  this  view.  Without 
sleep  we  can  live  and  retain  all  our  bodily  and  mental  faculties 
but  a  few  days  at  most  (and  the  greater  portion  of  that  time 
would  doubtless  be  ppcnt  in  the  greatest  physical  agony  and 
mental  imtecility) ;  in  fasting  cases  wc  know  that  patients  can 
and  do  under  favorable  circumstances,  live  two  months  or  even 
longer — and  this  without  the  sfightest  physical  or  mental  dis- 
turbance, but,  on  the  contrary,  with  only  heightened  powers!* 

'"Sleep,"  by  Mane  de  Mannccine;  Conterop,  Set.  iVr.,  p.  tVr. 

'"For  while  a  man,  fasting,  mjiy  po  30  or  JO  days,  and  under  some  circum- 
atimces  even  longer  without  oiiv  sort  of  noiirUnme<nt,  Ihe  ulmoat  linlits 
ot  Hleeplessnesfl  tb»l  f«n  be  enduretl  seem  to  be  wilhiri  Itri  lUye."  "Sleep 
and  Dreams."  by  Dr.  Friedrieh  Schola,  Director  of  tlie  Bremen  Insane  Asy- 
lum, p.  89. 
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And  yet  it  is  claiuicd  that  the  food  ia  the  source  of  our  energy, 
and  sleep  BO  iiitfignificaut  mi  affaii'  as  to  be  altogether  overlooked. 
So  long  as  such  plain  and  piik'ut  differences  are  ignored,  we  can 
hardly  hope  for  any  true  progress  along  these  lines  of  investiga^ 
tion,  as  at  prestint  pursued. 

Let  me  cite  one  illustrative  and  instructive  case.  Weston,  in 
hia  remarkable  walk,  coutiuued  to  oat  highly  nitrogenous  food, 
yet  on  the  fourth  day,  he  "completely  broke  down."  He  had 
ha/i  practically  no  sleep  till  then.  But  "on  the  fifth  day,  after 
nine  hours  and  twenty-six  miiiutea  of  sleep,  the  system  reacted 
completely  and  Weaton  walked  forty  and  a  half  miles."  "If 
Weston,"  say.s  Doctor  Flint,'  "had  been  able  to  supply  his  waste 
of  tisane  by  food,  thia  collapse  of  muscular  power  might  not 
have  occurred." 

Again,  were  the  combustion  of  food  the  soimje  of  our  energy, 
it  would  rec|uirc  a  considerable  time — several  hours,  certainly — 
in  which  to  evolve  sufficient  energy  to  accomplish  a  task  which 
was  impossible  at  the  commencement  of  that  period.  We  know, 
on  the  contrary,  that  this  is  not  the  case;  that,  in  fact,  four  or 
five  minutes'  rest,  if  taken  properly,  will  sufficiently  energize 
and  invigorate  Us  to  enable  us  to  accomplish,  with  comparative 
ease,  what  was  impossible  immediately  before  the  period  of 
rest,  and  though  no  food  whatever  has  been  eaten  during  that 
period.  Can  tliis  be  explEuued  on  the  current  theories?  Says 
F.W.H.  Myers:' 

"It  is  a  fully  admitted,  although  an  absolutely  unexplained 
fact  that  the  regenerative  quality  of  healthy  sleep  is  something 
Sill  generis,  which  no  completeness  of  waking  quiescence  can 
rival  or  approach.  A  few  moments  of  sleep — a  mere  blur  across 
the  field  of  consciousness — will  sometimes  bring  a  renovation 
which  hours  of  lying  down  in  darkness  and  silence  would  not 
yield.  A  mere  bowing  of  the  head  on  the  breast,  if  consciousness 
ceases  for  a  second  or  two,  may  change  a  man's  outlook  on  the 
world.  At  such  moments — and  many  persons,  like  myself,  can 
vouch  for  their  reality — one  feels  that  what  has  occurred  in  one's 
organism — alteration  of  blood  pressure,  or  whatever  it  may  be — 
has  been  in  some  sense  discontinuous;    that  there  has  been  a 

1  "The  Source  of  Muaciilar  Power,"  p,  86. 

»"Hunian  Personality  und  Ita  Sumvnl  of  Bodily  Dealli,"  Vol  1.,  p.  123. 
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break  in  the  Inward  regime,  amounting  to  much  more  than  a 
mere  brief  ignoiing  of  stimuli  from  without.  Tho  break  of  con- 
sciousness is  associated  in  some  way  with  a  potent  physiologieal 
change.  That  is  to  say,  even  in  the  case  of  a  moment  of  ordi- 
nary sleep  we  already  note  the  appearance  of  the  .special  re- 
cuperative energy  which  is  familiar  in  longer  periods  of  sleep, 
and  which,  aa  we  shall  presently  see,  reaches  a  still  higher  level 
in  hypnotic  trance." 

And  these  same  objections  that  have  been  raiaod  to  the  theory 
of  creating  the  bodily  energy  by  means  of  more  abundant  food 
and  exercise,  apply  also  the  theory,  held  by  many,  that  vitality 
is  introduced  into  the  system  by  means  of  deep  breathing.  Thu 
Yops  of  India  and  thdr  followers,  e,g,,  contend  that  our  bodily 
energy  is  derived  from  the  air  we  breathe,  rather  than  from  our 
food  and  drink,  and  consequently  practice  and  highly  Lndor&e 
deep  breathing  as  the  great  energizer.    Thus  we  read:^ 

"  Prana  is  found  in  its  freest  state  in.  the  atmospheric  air,  which, 
when  fresh,  is  fairly  charged  with  it,  and  we  draw  it  to  us  more 
easily  from  the  air  than  from  any  other  source.  .  .  .  The 
oxygen  in  the  air  is  appropriated  by  the  blood  and  is  made  use 
of  by  the  circulatory  system.  The  prana  in  the  air  is  appro- 
priated by  the  nervous  system,  and  is  used  in  its  work." 

On  p.  154  of  this  author's  "Hatha  Yoga  "the  prana  m 
stated  to  be  the  "  active  principle  of  what  we  call  vitality." 
The  position,  then,  is  plain. 

But  there  is,  it  appears  to  me,  one  great  objection  to  this 
theory,  which  may  readily  be  seen  when  pointed  out,  and  which 
vitiates  the  whole  argument;  and  consequently  I  cannot  accept 
it  as  conclusive,  even  though  it  has  much  moi'e  in  its  favor  than 
the  theory  advanced  by  our  own  scientists.  It  is  this:  Were  we 
to  cany  this  argument  to  its  le^timate  conclusion,  we  should  be 
able,  theoretically,  to  do  away  with  sleep  altogether,  and  sub- 
stitute deep  breathing  exercises  for  it— whereas  we  know  that 
this  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  case.  For,  if  we  derive  our  energy 
from  the  "prana"  breathed  together  with  the  air,  it  must  bo 
aeen  that,  so  long  as  the  air  is  pure  enough,  and  the  breathing  b 

'  "'Yogi  Science  of  Breath,"  by  Yogi  Uomnchanika,  pp.  18-19, 
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deep  and  continuoLU?  enough,  exhaustion  should  be  impossible, 
since  we  should  only  have  to  take  a  few  breathing  exercisesj  out 
of  doora,  in  order  to  completely  restore  our  energy,  and  conse- 
quently need  never  retire  to  bed  and  to  sleep.  While  sleep  may 
undoubtedly  bo  postponed  for  a  considerable  p(?riod  by  this 
practice,  we  know  from  experience  that  we  cannot  continue  in- 
definitely without  sleep — which  we  should  be  enabled  to  do, 
were  this  theory  true.  In  other  words,  all  the  objections  that 
were  raised  to  the  theory  of  deriving  or  gaining  our  strength  and 
energy  from  food,  apply  with  equal  force  to  this  theory  abo- 


§  3.    Author's  Theory  of  Its  CausiUitm 

Before  we  procet-d  further,  therefore,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
misunderstanding,  1  shall  now  state  my  own  position  in  this 
question,  and  the  theory  I  propose  to  defend.  The  general 
position  is,  of  course,  that  food  has  three  main  functions.  (1) 
Replacement  of  tissue,  that  has  been  broken  down  by  the  daily 
activities.  (2)  That  it  is  the  source  of  our  bodily  and  mental 
energies — of  the  human  vitality;  and  (3)  that  it  is  the  source  of 
our  bodily  heat — the  latter  two  being  derived  from  it  by  the 
chemical  processes  of  combustion.  Now  the  stand  I  shall  take 
is  that  food  baa  but  one  function  in  the  human  economy— the 
replacement  of  tissue,  and  that  it  supplies  no  heat  and  no  energy 
whatever.  The  replacement  of  tissue  is  its  sole  and  only  func- 
tion. This  being  so,  the  question  might  be  raised:  Why  do  we 
need  more  of  it  while  performing  active  muscular  work  than 
when  this  work  is  not  being  perfonncd?  The  answer  to  this  is 
readily  found.  All  exercise  breaks  down  tissue;  and  this  tissue 
must  always  be  replaced;  food  is  the  material  from  which  tissue 
is  fomiod.  Food,  therefore,  merely  supplies  the  body  with 
material  from  which  it  draws  in  active  exercise;  and  eonse* 
quently  the  greater  the  amount  of  exercLse  taken,  the  greater 
must  be  the  amount  of  food  eaten  to  replace  this  waste  of  tissue. 
The  greater  the  one,  the  greater  the  need  of  the  other,  and  vice 
versa.  But  the  observed  fact  does  not  in  any  way  prove  that 
the  food  supplied  more  vitality  in  the  lattei-  case,  aa  we  shall 
presently  see. 
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I  contend,  thon,  that  we  do  not  (aU  prevalent  opinions  not- 
withstanding) at  any  time,  or  under  any  circurastanRes,  derive 
any  part  of  our  bodily  or  mental  energy  from  tlie  food  we  eat; 
that  vital  force  is  in  no  wise  inter-related  or  transmutable  into 
any  other  forces  whatever;  that  it  is  innate,  inherent  in  the 
U\'ing  tissue,  distinct,  a  force  absohit-ely  "per  se;'  that  it  is  the 
go^'erning  and  controlling  force  of  the  organism  so  long  as  that 
may  be  termed  live,  and  leaving  it  at  death  (pp.  330-1),  when 
chemical  action,  or  decomposition  begins;  that  it  is  expended  in 
every  thought,  will,  emotion,  conscious  or  unconscious  muscular 
action;  in  sexual  excitement,  and  In  purely  vital  action  (such 
as  digestion,  secretion,  aasimilation,  etc.)  throughout  the  organ- 
ism; that  we  have  the  will  to  expend,  but  nt'ver  to  make  or 
"maniifacture'^  this  energy  by  any  means  in  our  power.  I 
contend,  further,  that  the  body  is  not  an  exact  parallel,  in  its 
action,  to  the  steam  engine,  as  has  heretofore  been  contended, 
but  Vi  rather  that  of  the  dectnc  mo!or^  which  has  the  power  of 
recharging  itself  with  life  or  vital  energy,  just  as  the  motor  of 
the  electrician  receives  its  energy  from  some  external  source — 
the  brain  and  nervous  system  being  that  part  of  us  which  is 
thus  recharged,  and  constituting  the  motor  of  the  human  body; 
that  this  recharging  process  takes  place  during  the  hours  of  rest, 
and  particularly  of  sleep,  and  at  such  times  only— all  activity 
denoting  nierely  an  expenditure  or  waste  of  this  vital  force 

'  ThJB,  of  Course,  has  always  been  the  fTonlcnl ion  of  the  school  of  miicb- 
de8]]ieed  vitiUists.  Profeswjr  Revie,  €.ff.,  frequenl ly  insisted  uMn  the  ttliKjiute 
distinctions  between  the  >ital  arid  the  piiywical  forces  m  such  paaflugf^,  e.g., 
»  the  following:  "The  phcnomeiift  which'  I  have  described  as  characleristic 
of  every  kind  of  Jjviiig  matter  in  Naiure,  and  which  are  known  only  in  cou- 
nertion  wiLh  living  mjitter,  I  muat  nek  ymi  t.o  regard  a&  purely  iriial  actionx, 
due  lo  the  operation  of  a  force  or  power  capable  of  controlling  mattf  r  and  ita 
forces,  but  neither  onEinaliiif;  in  them,  nor  Formed  by  or  from  them,  por 
ciLpabU  of  bfiing  converted  into  (hem — a  power  which  we  cannot  iiolute  or 
phracaliv  examine,  but  the  eftecta  of  the  aiition  of  which  we  may  study." 
t"On  Lile  and  Vital  Action  in  Health  and  Disease,"  etc  by  Tjonel  S.  Beale, 
M.B..  F.R.S.,  etc.,  pp.  59-60.)  See  also  this  aitthor'a  "Vitality:  An  AppeU 
to  the  Fdlowa  of  the  Roj'd.1  Society,"  p.  92;  "Vitality:  Its  Bearing  on  Naturdi 
RetiEioii,"  Chapter  IX,,  531,  etc. 

»llr.  Horace  Fletcher  devoted  eeveral  pr^gea  in  his  "New  Glutton  or  Epi- 
cure" Cpp.  136-41),  to  sljowing  the  exact  pu'rallel  Ijetwcen  the  (mdy  and  the 
electric  rljTiamo,  but  foiled  lo  enis-p  the  ■rent.nd  idea  that  our  enerpy  is  not 
derived  frotn  our  food.  Dr,  Alberf  J.  Atkins  of  iian  Franciirco.  and  Prof. 
Ed;;ar  L.  Larkin  hiwe  biolh  performed  a  numoer  of  eiq>eriments,  if  reporlB 
cpeak  truly,  that  jio  to  prove  thai  Life  and  dectridfy  Jire  elosely  relateil,  and 
tttat  rhe  body  is  cicely  ukin  to  the  electric  motor.  1  am  unaware  that  their 
rtaeorches  were  ever  followed  up. 
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(p,  41);  that  we  can  thiis  only  allow  or  perviH  vitality  to 
into  us,  03  it  were,  Id  tliis  recharging  process — such  coming"' 
from  the  universal,  all-pen'adiug,  cosmic  Qncrgy,  with  which-  we 
are  surrounded,  and  which  our  nervous  systems  (and  bodies) 
merely  transmit  or  transform'  into  the  external  work  of  the 
world,  acting  merely  as  chatijiels  through  which  the  all-perv^ading 
energy  may  find  personal  expression;  channels  through  which 
it  may  individually  manifest.  Such,  in  brief  outline,  is  my 
theory,  ,h 

To  put  it  more  plainly:  My  idea  is  that  energy  can  flow  into  H| 
the  organism  from  some  external  source*  rather  than  that  it  is 
manufactured  or  secret»?d  within  the  organism,  by  the  com- 
bustion of  food,  or  by  any  otht-r  means  whatever.  We  cannot 
ever  make  energy;  it  is  something  over  which  we  have  no  possi- 
ble control ;  we  can  allow  it  to  flow  into  us,  by  liecoming  passives 
and  by  this  means  only;  the  inistant  we  attempt  to  make  it,  or 
in  any  way  to  force  it  into  ourselves,  so  to  speak,  we  at  once 
coramonco — not  to  gain  energy,  but  to  expend  it,  to  lose  it — 
and  this  is  the  prime,  basic,  and  most  fundsimentally  important 
aspect  of  the  problem.  Vitality  we  can  never  make;  we  can 
only  allow  it  to  enter  our  bodies  by  becoming  passive;  and  the 
degree  to  which  the  vitality  will  then  enter  or  flow  into  us  will 
depend,  ceicrh  paribus,  upon  the  body's  phyaical  condition  from 
diseased  states;  the  mental  attitude,  perhaps;  and  the  degree 
of  relaxation  attained.  Only  by  such,  means  \s  our  vitality 
replenished,  and  we  can  no  more  restore  it  through  the  ingestion 

■  It  ia  inlefestin^  to  note  how  neoj  to  my  theory  many  writers  have  already 

come— wilhoiit  nbsolutcly  roaMivitig  it.  Tlnm,  R.  H.  Thurstoti,  oti  p.  338 
of  his  "Animal  as  a  Prime  Mover"  CSmithBonian  Report),  caJla  the  body  ap 
"energy  transfomiing  maclune"— aceepiine  the  theory,  however,  thai  our 
energies  are  derived  from  our  food.  '  Joufo,  ob  long  ago  as  1846,  workUig 
with  Ctiptain  Scoreaby,  concluded  that  the  iknimal  motor  'more  closely  re- 
Bemblcts  tin  electro-magnetic  machine  thitn  a  hent  enjnne,'  and  thift  is  reaiSnned 
hv  Tait,  in  our  ovra  day.  (See  his  "Hictotj-  of  Thermo-Dynamira,")  Sir 
WiiLIianr  Thomson,  now  Lord  Kelvin,  in  his  papers  of  about  1850,  adopts  the 
idea  of  Juulc," 

'  I  do  not  pretend  (o  aay  yrhut  thia  soiiri^e  ia,  and  do  not  feci  I  am  c&Ued 
upon  to  explain  this  any  more  than  I  am  the  essence  of  %it:dity.  Both  mu«t 
lie,  ilk  a  sriiee,  ai;pepted  without  explaiialion,  like  the  cotuiection  of  muid  and 
raiitler.  1  need  only  say  thut,  to  the  physiciat,  the  iheorj-  sbniild  have  no 
obiRCtions  on  thnt  ground,  since  the  fact  that  auch  an  all-pciradinH  cnei^ 
exists  1*3  heeoming  more  and  nioremanifeel.,  .Says  Mr.  Thureton  ("The  AnimiU 
as  a  Prime  Mover,"  p.  3a4):  "  AU  spa**  ia  pervaded  l)y  heat,  lights  electrinty 
and  mugnctiffii;  why  not  with  vilaJ  atid  spiritual  enei^BB?" 
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and  oxidatioD  of  food  (both  aciii'e  measures,  and  so  necessarily 
merely  means  for  its  expenditure)  than  we  can  by  any  other 
active  or  wasteful  processes  whatever.  It  is  merely  because 
both  are  stmiulating — and  so  give  the  feeling  of  increased 
strength— that  they  can  be  even  thought  to  do  so  for  an  instant. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  degree  of  energy  present  in 
any  Organism  depends  altogether  upon  the  degree  of  receptivity 
of  that  organism,  not  upon  the  fact  that  more  food  is  being 
oxidized  in  that  body  than  in  any  other— a  truly  absurd  notion, 
it  seems  to  me.  The  amount  of  this  energy  (itscilf  hmitless)  is 
limited,  in  its  individual,  bodily  manifestation,  solely  by  the 
condition  of  the  organism  through  which  it  manifests.  The  idea 
wc  must  conceive  to  oursi'lvee  is  that  the  body  is  like,  not  the 
steam  engine,  but  the  electric  mol&r,  capable  of  recharging  itself 
during  the  hours  of  sleep  and  rest.'  New  strength,  new  energy, 
is  infused  into  the  body  during  rest  and  sleep,  and  at  that  time 
only — since  it  is  only  then  that  the  human  motor — the  nervous 
system — Is  in  the  condition  that  renders  this  recharging  process 
possible.  During  the  day,  this  recharging  process  practically 
ceases;  but  the  expenditure  continues  unabated.  Hence  the 
exhaustion  we  notice  at  the  end  of  the  day.  No  matter  how 
careful  wc  are  in  our  habits;  no  matter  how  much  food  we  con- 
sume and  successfully  oxidize  off,  exhaustion  will  eventually 
result  in  every  case;  the  fact  that  we  are  tired  and  that  this 
feeling  can  only  he  satisfiixl  by  sleep,  will  dawn  upon  us  more 
and  more.  No  niatt-er  how  great  the  amount  of  nourishment 
that  ha.s  been  taken  and  assimilated^  loss  of  strength — of  energy 
and  vitality — is  hound  to  result,  as  the  day  proceeds,  and  it 
becomes  more  and  more  obvious  to  us  that  we  must  retire  to  bed 
and  not  to  the  dining-room,  in  order  to  repair  lost  strength  and 
energy. 

I  have  stated  above  that  the  influx  of  energy,  durmg  sleep, 
is  exactly  proportional  to  the  degree  of  receptivity  of  the  organ- 
ism.   In  other  words,  energy  flows  through  us,  or  is  transmitted 


'  Since  the  perfeclioti  of  wireless  telegraphy,  thia  conCeplion  of  rechai^ne 
the  body  (or  rather  nervous  system)  by  coamic  energy,  from  aome  exlema] 
aoupce,  becomes  much  mnre  iTJidily  po'ncciviible,  since,  in  these  cusea  also, 
the  instrumetit  re^^ivea  its  encrK)''  wirelessly,  and  ia  not  physically  COQDGCted 
with  aay  rechargiag  apparatus^formerfy  necessAry. 
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or  transformed  by  us,  in  the  eame  ratio  that  the  bodily  organism 
is  free  from  disease — is  c/*an.  AH  that  we  have  to  do,  thero- 
fore,  in  order  to  insure  that  the  greatest  amount  of  energy  shall 
be  available  for  our  active,  daily  purposes,  is  to  keep  the  body 
clean  and  free  from  disease — bright  and  clear — a  good  trans- 
mitter. 

Just  aa  a  storage  battery  may  be  charged  more  rapidly  and 
forcibly  at  certain  times  than  at  others — depending  upon  the 
circumstances  in  the  case — so,  I  conceive,  may  our  bodily 
(nervous)  organism  be  recharged  more  rapidly  and  effectually 
under  one  certain  set  of  conditions  than  mider  another  set.  The 
principal  reason  for  variation  is,  I  believe,  the  condition  of  the 
body  at  the  time — whether  it  be  receptive  or  not — and  this 
depends  upon  various,  previously  mentioned  conditions — the 
state  of  the  blood;  the  amount  of  physical  and  ment-al  labor 
indulgc?d  in  the  previous  day/  whether  the  stomach  ia  at  rest 
or  enforcedly  active,  all  these  and  other  considerations*  must 
be  taken  into  account,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  relaxation  at- 
tained by  the  patient,  during  this  period  of  rest.  If  this  latter 
is  not  complete  and  thorough  we  cannot  expect  the  best  rcsidts 
from  our  period  of  repose;  and,  as  Miss  Annie  Payson  Call 
pointed  out,  In  her  excellent  little  book  "Power  Through  Re- 
pose" (p.  16),  many  persons  do  not  ever  rest  and  relax  properly 
and  in  a  thorough  and  sufficient  manner^ — even  during  sleepl 
The  baneful  effects  of  this  constant  muscular  tension  upon  the 
mental  life  is  well  illustrated  by  Prof.  William  James;  see  hia 
"Talks  on  Psychology,"  etc.,  p.  211. 

There  is  another  factor  that  must  be  taken  into  conBideration, 
in  this  problem,  t>t2.,  the  mental  influences.  We  all  know  that 
a  "guilty  conscience"  is  a  great  preventive  of  healthful  and 
refreshing  sleep,  while  fear,  anger,  jealousy,  and  many  other 
mental  states  also  affect  the  character  of  the  sleep,  and  its 
resultant  benefits.  I  consider  it  quite  possible  that  if  we  under- 
stood this  problem  (which  we  do  not)  we  might,  eventually,  be 
enabled  to  concentrate  and  enforce  this  recharging  process,  so 

I "  How  to  GaiD  Health  and  &  Long  Lire,"  by  F.  M.  Honney,  p.  108. 

'It  seems  to  me  that  Just's  expcrienpe  that  added  enerj^  b  gained  by 

Bleeding  od  the  EToUiid  might  be  eXplaiuod  by  Bonie  sucb  means,     "Return 


Bleep 

to  Ni 


atiire,"  p,  8i 
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speak ;  thereby  regaining  as  much  energy  in  a  few  hours,  or 
even  miiiutfs,  as  wc  now  obtain  in  a  whole  night's  sleep.  As 
M,  Berrier  pointed  out'  we  have  only  to  learn  the  law,  and  we 
should  be  enabled  to  draw  upon  this  great  store  to  any  extent 
we  please.  Indeed,  the  hypnotic  trance  may  be  one  such  con- 
dition, artificially  induced,  wliich  renders  thi&  possible;  a  state 
which  borders,  apparently,  very  closely  on  this  peculiar  and 
much-sough t-for  condition,  aad.  consequently,  may  be  of  great 
as^tance  in  restoring  the  energy,  and  consequently  the  health, 
of  the  debilitated  and  the  sick.  Its  therapeutic  advantages,  in 
such  cases,  would  be  most  marked.* 

Now,  this  theory  is,  it  seems  to  me,  supported  by  every  an- 
alogy from  the  vegetable  world.  The  veriest  tyro  knows  that 
we  cannot  force  plants  to  grow  with  greater  rapidity  or  more 
beautiful,  by  supplying  them  with  an  excess  of  nutriment;  all 
we  can  do  is  to  supply  the  cojidition^  (heat,  moisture,  sunlight, 
and  the  proper  amomit  of  nutriment— so  that  the  plant  may 
draw  upon  them  for  its  growth;  we  cannot  force  its  nutrition, 
its  power  of  abaorption,  be  it  reniembert^)  that  are  most 
favorable  for  the  growth  of  the  plant,  The  conditions  being 
supplied,  growth  becomes  more  easily  possible;  but  it  will  be 
observed  wc  are  not  actually  adding  to  the  life  force  of  the 
plant,  but  merely  supplying  the  conditions  that  render  the 
outward  mamfestatlons  of  this  life  force  more  favorable  The 
force,  the  energy  of  growth,  is  inherent,  and  the  absurdity  of 
trying  to  force  or  ' '  manufacture "  this  energy  should  be 
apparent. 

My  whole  contention  hinges  on  the  fact  that,  contrary  to  all 
accepted  teachings,  Vitality  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  made  or 
manufactured  at  will.  It  ia  present,  inherent,  in  every  living 
organism,  and  the  most  we  can  do  to  favor  its  influx  is  to  supply 
the  proper  conditions  that  make  its  manifestation  pOi^ible. 
The  niore  perfect,  the  better  these  conditions,  the  greater  the 
influx  of  vital  force,  and  irice  verxa.  We  must  see  that  all  the 
electrodes  and  avenues  and  channels  are  bright  and  clear,  so 
that  there  shall  be  as  little  hindrance  as  possible  to  either  the 

'  "  Pereonal  Mapnietiflm ,"  p.  14. 

•See  F.  W.  H  Myera"  siddresfl  before  the  British  Aas'n.,  "Proceedings  ot 
tbe  Society  for  Ptrycbical  ReBearch."  Vol.  XIV.,  pp.  100-8. 
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inflow  of  energy  in  the  form  of  power,  or  to  its  outflow  in  tlie 
form  of  work  done,' 

"In  a  normal  condition  we  receive  the  vibration  and  rhythm 
of  the  great  ocean  of  lifer  i^nd  respond  to  it.  but  at  times  the 
mouth  of  the  inlet  seems  choked  up  with  debris,  and  we  fail  to 
receive  the  impulse  from  Mother  Ocean,  and  inharraony  ruani-j 
fests  within  us."  ("The  Science  of  Breath,*'  by  Yogi  Ramacha- 
raka,  p.  52.) 

This  much,  we  may  claim  is  certain.    Now  what  are  the  con- 
ditions?   Turning  again  to  the  vegetable  world  for  guidance, 
we  find  that  ckanlinei^s  is  the  aU-important  factor — the  prime  i 
requisite — for  successful  and  healtliful  growth.    Cleansing  the . 
soil,  freeing  it  from  the  growing  vegetable  matt<^r,  from  destruc- ; 
tive  iiLBects,  aoimalculBB,  etc.,  paving  the  way  for  its  growth, ; 
this  is  all  that  can  be  done  in  agriculture— the  -vital  force  of  the 
plant  does  the  actual  growing.     "Man  cannot  make  power,  but 
he  can  supply  the  conditions  which  utilize  the  power.'*'    And 
so  it  is  in  the  human  body.    All  that  we  can  do  in  order  to 
insure  rapid  and  healthful  growth  is  to  supply  the  proper  con- 
ditions, and  among  them  cleanliness.    Only  by  keeping  the  body 
clean,  pure,  and  free  from  disease,  from  grossncss  and  encumber-  j 
ing  material,  can  we  attain  the  highest  amount  of  force— the  i 
greatest  influx  of  vital  energy — the  most  elevated  conception  of  | 
life  and  its  possibilities.    The  old  saying  that  "Cleanliness  is  nexti 
to  Godliness"  assumes  a  new  and  vital  interest  in  conneetionj 
with  these  truths.     But  what  folly  to  endeavor  to  increase  the 
body's  energy  and  life  by  forcing  excessive  and  uncatled-for 
nutriment  into  an  already  clogged  and  diseased  organism!    The 
effect  must,  of  necessity,  be  the  very  opposite  of  that  sought. 

And  it  is,  I  think,,  quite  possible  that  this  energy,  which  is 
thus  shown  to  be  a  far  more  immaterial  and  intangible  thing 
than  ia  generally  supposed,  may  be  Iransmiiied,  under  certain 
conditions,  from  one  organism  to  another — provided  that  thei 
organisms  of  the  two  persons  are  in  the  proper  condition  for  this 

'In  this  connpction  it  ia  mrtsi  mteresl.inn  atid  sipi&ifitfltn  that  "the  only 
w»v  yet  dificMvered  of  inRuencing  tlw  output  of  enerej-  by  radium  Is  simply 
to  inureo&e  the  activjly  of  (he  material  by  purirying  it.  .  .  ."  "Radium 
Eitplwned."  by  Dr.  W.  llnnipson,  p.  64. 

'"The  Exact  Science  of  Health,    by  Robert  Walter,  M.D,,  Vd.  I.,  p,  59,1 
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transmission  to  take  place;  that  one  is  in  a  motive,  the  othej"  in 
a.  receptive,  attitude.  Tlius  we  have  a  ready  explanation  of  the 
effects  of  "magnetic  healing,"  of  the  "laying  on  of  hands,"  and 
of  kindred  phenomena— all  illustrating  the  method  of  transfer- 
ence of  energy  from  one  organism  to  another,  In  such  cases,  I 
conceive,  the  operator  merely  acts  as  a  go-lx'tween — a  channel 
through  which  the  universal  energy  can  more  easily  Bow,  and  so 
reach  the  patient — than  is  possible  under  normal  existing  cir- 
cumstances. The  energy  is,  in  such  cases,  transmitted  through 
another  organism,  and  so  reaches  the  patient  "second  hand," 
as  it  were.  While  this  method  may  be  extremely  valuable  in 
|[#cmQe  cases^  where,  by  a  constitutional  peculiarity,  the  patient's 
organism  may  be  rendered  unreccptivc  to  direct  inflow,  it  i& 
needless  to  say  that  the  other,  more  normal  method  is  by  far 
the  better,  and  much  to  be  preferred,  if  possible. 

Now  it  will  be  seen  that,  if  this  theory  be  true  (its  correctness 
I  shall  presently  proceed  to  prove  in  considerable  detail)  vitabty 
must  continue  to  flow  into  and  through  us  so  long  as  life  is 
present,  and  quite  independent  of  whether  ingested  food  is  or  is 
not  being  oxidized  in  the  body;  whether  combustion  in  the 
tissues  is  taking  place  or  not.  So  long  as  life  lasts,  just  so  long  is 
vitality  present,  and  is  in  no  way  dependent  upon  the  food 
being  oxidized  for  its  presence.  It  is  innate,  inherent,  as  much 
a  part  of — as  inseparably  connected  with  all  living  tissue  as  \s 
gravitation  with  matter  and  "wetness"  with  water.  It  is  in- 
separably united  with  it;  bound  up  with  each  atom  of  living 
tissue  is  its  accompanying  vital  forc^ — more  intimate  in  its 
connection  with  the  bving  tissue,  more  associated  or  connected 
with  it,  than  is  "wetness"  with  water.  As  well  might  we  tn'  to 
add  to  a  body's  store  of  gravity  as  to  add  to  its  vitality — aye, 
more  so,  since  we  have  in  electricity  and  the  modern  theories  of 
matter  some  slight  inkling  of  the  modus  operandi  of  gravitation 
— however  slight  that  idea  may  be' — and  it  is  certainly  more 
easily  conceivable  (to  me,  at  least) ,  than  is  the  idea  of  creating  or 
adding  to  the  bodily  store  of  vitality  or  life  force,  which  is  far 
more  innate,  more  per  ne  than  is  gravity]  for  here  we  have 
absolutely  no  analogy  whatever  to  guide  us — no  similai-  phenom- 
'  M.  Snge,  "Theoiy  of  Gravilatioti,"  etc,     iSmithmnutn  Reports.) 
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ena  with  which  we  can  compare  the  life  force.  And,  this  being 
the  case,  It  is  obvious  that,  no  matter  whether  the  body  be,  at 
the  time,  digesting  food  or  fasting,  the  vittdity  is  present  and 
active,  and  must  necessarily  be  until  death  severs  the  hitherto 
indissoluble  tie,  and  the  "twain  are  one"  no  longer! 


§  4.    Objections  to  the  Theory  and  Replies  Thereto 

Now,  to  the  acceptance  of  this  theory,  I  know  there  are  many 
objections.  In  the  fLret  place,  it  may  be  objected  that  this 
theory  would  seem  to  imply  that  there  must  always  be  present 
the  same  amount  of  vital  force,  since  we  see,  at  first  sight,  no 
means  for  its  regulation,  so  to  speak,  whereas  we  know  that  this 
is  most  certainly  not  the  case.  But,  all  more  subtle  objections 
aside,  there  is  the  apparently  plain  and  obvious  truth  that  we  do 
get  weak,  as  a  rule,  during  a  fast;  that  we  have  less  energy  to 
expend  than  formerly,  and  that  death  from  starvation  will 
ultimately  and  certainly  result,  provided  that  food  is  withheld 
for  a  sufficiently  long  period  of  time.  Such,  it  may  be  claimed, 
are  hard  and  certain  facts  which  cannot  be  gainsaid,  nor  evaded 
by  any  amount  of  fine  theorizing. 

I  quite  agree  with  this  main  contention,  nor  shall  I  attempt 
in  any  way  to  deny  the  facts  themselves — simply  because  I 
believe  them  to  be  facts.  But  the  inferences  drawn  from  the 
observations  I  believe  to  he  erroaeoios;  the  facts  themselves 
are  true — the  deductions  wrong. 

I  shall  first  consider  these  objections,  coming  first  to  that 
which  says  that  death  from  starvation  would  soon  result  (and 
on  any  theory  whatever^  therefore,  the  vital  energies  come  to 
an  abrupt  termination)  were  a  fast  persisted  in  long  enough.  I 
have  discussed  this  question  at  some  length  on  pp.  32G-9,  and 
again  on  pp.  537-9,  and  I  must  for  the  prt!sent  beg  my  reader  to 
dismiss  this  aspect  of  the  problem  from  his  mind,  and  altogether 
cease  to  conaider  it,  until  it  is  there  discussed  in  the  light  of  the 
further  data  accumulated,  both  in  fact  and  argument. 

Reverting,  then,  to  the  other  objectioiLs,  I  must  admit  that 
they  an*  the  most  serious  that  my  theory  has  to  encounter. 
The  fact  that  the  majority  of  us  do,  apparently  "get  weak"; 
that  we  have  less  energy  to  expend  during  a  fast  than  at  ordinar}' 
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times ;  that  greater  bodily  weakness  Ls  temporarily  experienced 
in  many  cases — all  this  I  admit.  I  shall  return  to  a  discussiun 
of  this  diifieult  problem  a  little  later  on.  But  firBt  I  must  digry,sg 
to  say  that  if  our  energy  were  entirely  dependent  upon  our  food 
combustion  for  ita  presence,  it  would,  of  coui'se,  immediately 
be^  to  decrease  in  its  absence  and  upon  its  withdrawal,  and 
this  result  could  not  possibly  be  evaded  by  any  means  whatever. 
Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  result  does  not  follow  as  an  invari- 
able eanaeqiient — as  it  must  follow  if  the  generally  accepted 
theories  were  true.  Though  a  more  or  less  temporary  weakness 
and  lassitude  may  occur  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  certainly 
does  not  occur  in  aU  casca,  as  it  would  certainly  have  to,  were 
the  prevailing  theory  true.  There  are  numerous  instances  on 
record  where  no  loss  of  strength  whatever  (I  mean  even  no 
apparent  loss)  was  noticeable  during  a  fast  of  twenty,  thirty, 
forty,  and  even  more  daya.  Mr.  J.  A.  Shaw's  extraordinary 
case,  quoted  on  pp.  205-8,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this;  and 
so  is  that  of  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Dalrymple^  in  which  this  gentleman 
fasted  thirty-nine  and  one-half  days  into  complete  health, 
leaving  on  record  the  statement: 

"I  gained  strength   beyond  all  question  about  three  weeks 
before  my  appetite  returned,    I  would  work  all  day  long  finally." 


In  the  case  of  Mr.  Leonard  Thress,  again,  who  fasted  fifty 
days,*  and  Miss  Estella  F.  Kuenzel  (forty-Jive  days}'  and  others 
that  might  easily  be  added  to  this  list,  there  was  no  toss  of 
vitality  at  any  time  during  the  fast  (not  even  any  feeling  of 
weakness) — nothing  but  added  health  and  strength.  The  fleah 
and  the  weight  decreased,  to  be  sure,  but  the  energies  increased, 
in  spite  of — or,  as  t  think,  on  account  of — that  fact,  and  appar- 
ently in  direct  ratio  to  the  amount  of  flesh  lost.  Now  I  ask, 
how  are  such  cases  as  these  to  be  accounted  for,  if  the  present 
theory  of  the  dependence  of  vitality  upon  food  combustion  be 
true?  Un]css  we  deliberately  impugn  the  good  faith  of  both 
the  patients  and  the  narrators,  which  we  have  not  the  least  right 

'  "  No-Break/aat  Plan,"  etc.,  pp.  154-5. 
'Op.  cii.,v.  148-53. 
'Op.cii„p.  136-47. 
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to  do  (and,  in  fact,  we  should,  by  so  doing,  siniply  display  oi 
ignorance  of  tin.'  phenomena  of  fasting,  since,  as  I  shati  show  od 
pp.  446-7,  that  it  ia  a  physical  impossibility  for  the  patieat  to 
deceive  the  skilled  observer  as  to  the  fact  of  the  fast ;  i.e.,  whether 
or  no  he  is  really  fasting]  I  cannot  see  any  possible  loophole  by 
which  we  can  avoid  the  conclusion  that — frequently,  at  least, 
no  loss  of  energy  is  even  apparently  or  temporarily  experienced, 
but  that  gain  and  nothing  but  gain  of  energy  and  vitality  b 
manifest,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  food— the  supposed  source_ 
of  the  vitality — has  been  entirely  withdrawn. 

And  this  distinct  and  uninterrupted  gain  of  energy  is  ni( 
marked  and  steady  where  the  greatest  degree  of  prostration  ami 
weakness  is  ol)served,  and  where,  if  anywhere,  we  should  expect 
to  find  collapse  follow  upon  the  total  withdrawal  of  all  food. 
Again  I  ask,  how  arc  these  facts  to  be  explained  upon  the  theor 
of  vitality  in  vogue? 

And  now  I  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  difficult  question: 
why  some  patients  do  (apparently,  at  least)  become  weak  at  all 
during  a  fast — since,  or  rather  if,  vitality  is  not  dependent  ujwn 
the  daily  food  for  its  maintenance?  This  is  a  very  difficult  and 
complex  problem  indeed,  the  solution  to  which  cost  me  man] 
months'  mental  effort  to  solve. 

If  my  theory  be  correct,  we  should  apparently  never  experienc 
any  sense  of  weakness  at  all,  during  a  faBt,  but  should,  on  tl 
contrary,  become  stronger  and  more  energetic  as  the  fast  pro- 
gresses, while  we  know^  on  the  contrary^  that  this  is  frequently 
not  the  case,  and  that  extreme  weakness,  even  to  temporary_ 
prostration,  may  be  experienced  by  patients  undergoing  a  fast 
This  argument  seems  conclusive,  at  first,  and  is  seemingly  cal^ 
culated  to  silence  all  opposition.    The  fallacy  in  the  argument 
however,  can  easily  be  seen  when  once  it  has  been  pointed  out 
ami  this  I  shall  endeavor  to  do.    Tlie  fundamental  error  is  ths 
the  significance  of  the  fact  observed  has  been  inisint^qireLedi' 
not  tliat  the  fact  iUself  is  wTong,  but  that  the  deductions  drawii_ 
therefrom  are  erroneoua. 

First,  I  would  point  out  that  this  weakness  obser\'ed  is  not  re 
weakness,  in  the  ordinarily  accepted  senae  of  the  term,  i.e,, 
strength  altogether  gone  out  of  the  system..    It  is  weakness  of 
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altogether  another  kind.  That  we  feel  weak  very  frequently  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  deny;  but  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that 
this  feehng  is  deceptive.  That  it  is  not  real  weakness  can  be 
easily  seen  by  anyone  thoroughly  conversant  with  fasting  and 
its  phenomena.  If  such  were  the  case,  strength  would  and  could 
not  return  to  the  patient  as  the  fast  progressed,  and  before  food 
was  eaten,  as  invariably  is  the  case.  Were  this  weakness  real, 
and  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  food,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  we 
should  surely  be  justified  in  maintaining  (and  the  vast  majority 
of  persons  would  maintain)  that  the  longer  the  food  is  withheld, 
the  greater  the  consequent  weakness;  the  greater  the  cause,  the 
greater  and  the  more  noticeable  the  effects.  Such  a  position  is, 
in  truth,  the  only  logical  one  to  assunie,  and,  were  the  preuiisea 
correct — that  food  "makes"  strength — would  be  quite  incon- 
trovertible. 

The  fact,  then,  that  such  is  not  the  case  proves  that  the 
premises  are  wrong.  Food  does  not  fm-nish  our  strength,  our 
energy.  On  the  contrary,  the  withdrawal  of  food  places  more 
energy  at  the  body's  disposal^  for  the  reason  that  all  the  energy 
that  was  heretofore  expended  upon  digestion,  may  now  be 
utilized  for  other  purposes,  (pp.  174-5.)  This  theory  is  further 
supported  by  the  fact  that,  though  immediate,  temix>rary  weak- 
ness may  result  from  the  withdrawal  of  food,  strength  will 
sooner  or  later  return  to  the  patient,  if  the  fast  be  persisted  in, 
and  though  no  food  whatever  be  ingested  during  that  period. 
Under  the  generally  accepted  theories  this  would  be  quite  im- 
possible; but  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless,  which  may  be  readily 
demonstrated  by  direct  experiment.  In  cases  which  are  already 
weakened  by  dLsea'se,  and  consequently  where  the  vitality  is 
already  at  a  very  low  ebb,  this  increase  of  energy,  consequent 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  food,  is  always  most  readily  seen  and 
most  marked. 

Theoretically,  of  course,  the  complete  withdrawal  of  food,  in 
such  cases,  should  have  the  effect  of  causing  the  speedy  death 
of  the  patient,  for  the  reason  that  the  last  source  of  the  bodily 
energy  has  now  been  withdrawn.  Bui,  in  actual  practice,  we 
find  that  the  very  opposite  is  in  fact  the  case,  and  that  the 
patient's  strength  and  energy  return  and  continue  to  accumulate 
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during  this  period  of  fasting.  And,  I  ask,  how  Ls  the  fact  to  be 
explained?  On  the  generally  accepted  theories  of  ritality,  it 
must  remain  inexplicable — a  paradox— and  tht-  only  course 
open  to  its  defendants  is  to  deny  the  fact,  and  this  I  challenge 
them  to  do.  But,  if  the  above-elaborated  theory  be  true,  the 
solution  is  easy  to  find— the  explanation  conIplet^?.  We  no 
longer  use  the  precious  vitality  remaining  in  us  to  digest  and 
eliminate  food  material,  which,  consequently,  can  now  be 
reserved  and  utilized  for  other  and  more  inimediately  important 
purposes.  A  consequent  increase  of  vitality  follows.  In  such 
cases,  then,  where  the  vitality  is  already  low,  we  see,  more  eaaly, 
the  effects  of  fasting  upon  the  organism,  and  such  cases,  I  coa- 
tend,  indirectly  vindicate  my  position.  The  atctual  increase  of 
energy  afforded  by  fasting  is  not  noticed,  to  a  like  extt^nt,  in  those 
who  are  comparatively  well  and  strong  for  the  reason  that  such 
increase  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  lack  of  customary 
stmiulation,  which  is  first  noted,  and  which  temporarily  over- 
shadows the  effects  of  fastingj  for  the  reason  that  these  effects 
are  more  immediate  and  intense.  For  that  reason,  the  first  few 
days  of  a  fast  arc  always  the  most  trying.  These  once  passed, 
it  is  invariably  noticed  that  strength  and  energy  return  and 
continue  to  incrcEiae  as  the  fast  progresses.  Needless  to  say, 
this  would  be  quite  impossible  were  the  theories  commonly 
held  correct. 

Let  us  now  consider  this  paradoxical  question  from  a  slightly 
different  point  of  view.  While  it  is  true  that  abstinence  from 
food  will  at  first  protluce  a  species  of  alertnej5S  and  awareness  and 
activity,  it  will,  if  persisted  in,  gradually  weaken  the  patient 
(apparently) — -this  weakness  continuing  to  increase,  moreover, 
as  the  fast  progresses.  This  would  seem  to  disprove  my  con- 
tention that  the  energy  increases  and  never  decreases  with  the 
continuation  of  the  fast;  but  when  further  inquired  into,  I  think 
it  will  be  found,  not  to  contradict  but  to  confirm  it.  And  in 
order  to  prove  this  contention,  1  must  ask  ray  reader  to  consider, 
with  nic,  the  rationak  of  the  apparent  strength  and  of  the  weak- 
ness here  observed. 

The  elation  of  spirits  noticeable,  as  the  result  of  a  few  houra 
fast,  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bodily  energieis  are  con- 
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served  just  in  so  far  aa  they  have  not  been  calleii  upon  to  digest 
and  eliminate  the  mass  of  food  material  ordinarily  bigested— 
this  energy  being  available  for  expenditure,  and  conisequently 
noticeable  in  the  daily  life.  But  it  may  be  urged  that  tbia 
energy  should  be  more  and  more  noticeable  as  the  fast  pro- 
gressi'd,  were  this  the  case,  for  the  reason  that  more  and  more 
energy  would  tltus  be  conserved,  whereas  wc  know  that  this  is 
not  the  case — weakness  (at  least  apparent)  reaultingj  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  if  the  fast  be  persisted  in,  and  not  in- 
creased strength  and  energy. 

The  whole  difficulty  ia  juat  here.  The  energies  arc  increased 
as  the  fast  progresses,  gaining  strength  daily  because  of  the 
fact  that  no  food  ia  eaten  calling  for  digestion,  but  these  energies 
are  not  noticed  by  us  after  the  first  few  hours  of  fasting  for  the 
reason  that,  if  food  is  not  supplied,  tfiey  are  turned  or  directed 
inlo  other  channels- — cleansing  the  body  of  its  diseased  condi- 
tion, e.g. — hence  they  are  not  noticed  by  us  as  energy,  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  no  longer  being  forcibly  expended,  but  are 
turned  into  an  unnoticed  field  of  operation — we  noticing  energy 
in  its  expenditure,  never  in  its  accumulation,  aa  I  have  so  often 
pointed  out  and  insbted  upon.  The  reason  for  the  observed 
weakness,  therefore,  ia  that  the  energies  are  now  directed  into 
unnoticed  channob,  and  are  accumulating;  not  that  they  are 
lessened  or  decreased  by  the  faat^  for  such  is  cert^nly  not  the 
case. 

We  are  now  in  a  better  position  to  answer  the  question;  Why 
is  the  feeling  of  weakness  experienced  at  the  commencement  of 
a  fast?  If  energy  is  not  lessened,  but  commences  to  increase 
the  instant  the  fast  is  entered  upon,  and  continuea  to  accumulate 
throughout  the  entire  period,  why  should  weakness  and  lassitude 
be  e.xperienced,  when  we  should  expect  added  strength  and 
ener^'? 

The  answer  la  this:  Strength  ia  not  actually  lost,  during  this 
period;  weakness  does  not  result  from  the  withdrawal  of  the 
accustomed  food;  only  the  feeling  of  such  weakness — a  very 
different  matter.  Our  senses  are  deceived,  just  as  they  are 
deceived  when  we  see  the  sun  "rise"  in  the  east  and  "set"  in 
the  west.    We  know  the  sun  neither  rises  nor  sets;  yet  the 
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illusioc  ig  perfect.    Our  senses  are  deceived  most  readily,  and 
the  true  reason  that  we  experieuce  this  feeling  of  losw  of  euergy 
(not  actual  losSj  be  it  observed)  is  that  we  have  suddenly  with- 
drawn a  regidar  and  customary  stimulant,  and  the  withdrawal] 
of  all  stimulants  will  have  precisely  this  effect.    As  Doctor  Trail ' 
so  well  expressed  It,  when  writing  on  stimulatiou: 

"All  persona  know  how  they  feel;  but  all  do  not  apprehend  tlit 
true  sources  of  their  good  or  bad  feelings:,  and  the  majority  mis>| 
take  the  sense  of  mere  etimulatioa  for  the  condition  of  actual 
strength;  they  do  not  distinguish  between  the  feehng  of  strength 
and  vita!  power;  they  do  not  consider  that  strength  or  power  isl 
anty  shown  in  its  Waste  or  expenditure,  not  in  its  accumulatioo 
or  possession," 

And  the  whole  crux  of  the  matter  is  just  here.    Food  is  a 
stimula-iU;   its  apparently  "strengthening"  effects  and  qualities 
are,  in  reality,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  no  longer  call  forth  force 
to  digest  food  that  may  have  been  eaten.    It  must  be  reniem- 
Ixred,  always,  that  we  invariably  notice  energy  in  its  expendi- 
ture, never  in  its  accumulation  {p,  41).    Food,  then,  instead  of 
adding  force  to  the  body,  merely  acta  as  the  occasion  for  itS] 
expenditure.    All  food  calls  forth  force  from  the  body,  but  doea-l 
not  add  it  to  the  body.     The  vital  forces,  being  no  longer  ex-j 
pended  upon  what  I  may  call  "external '^  things  {the  digestion] 
of  food,  e.g. — it  being  noticed  by  us  at  the  time  as  "strength" 
— energy  expended,  in  reality)  turn  and  concentrate  their  atten- 
tion upon  the  inner  man — to  internal  work — where  they  are  not, 
to  any  such  great  extent,  noticed  by  us.    The  outlay  has  become] 
less;  consequently  we  notice  it  less.    But  has  the  actual  strength 
been  reduced,  in  the  sense  that  it  has  been  absolutely  with- 
drawn and  disapated?    By  no  means;  it  is  being  augmeotedH 
but,  since  we  never  notice  energy  in  its  accumulation,  but  always] 
in  its  expenditure   (p,  41),  we  cannot  appreciate  the  fact  thati 
we  are  becoming  stronger  and  regaining  lost  energy,  because ! 
we  temporarily  feel  otherwise.    And  if  it  be  thought  that  this] 
argument  is  not  sound,  I  ask — why  so?    Consider  the  opposite 
aspect  of  the  case.    It  must  be  maiiitainedj  if  my  theory'  iaj 

'  "Hydropathic  Encyclopaedia,"  Vd.  I.,  p,  418. 
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wrongf  that  sleep  is  an  extremely  depleting  process,  since,  m 
tliat  case,  strength  and  vitality  are  totally  absent  ami  unnotice- 
ftblel  We  know,  on  the  contrary,  that  for  that  very  reason  we 
are  gaining  energy  and,  becoming  stronger.  And  it  is  precisely 
the  same  in  the  case  of  fasting  when  the  daily  food  is  with- 
dra^vn,  and  the  vital  energies  are  seemingly  greatly  reduced. 
In  both  cases,  the  vital  energies  are  bemg  gained  when  they  are 
apparently  at  their  lowest  ebb. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  we  frequently  receive  benefit 
from  a  meal — we  feel  decidedly  "better"  for  it— and  conse- 
quently it  must  be  strengthening  us,  for  how,  otherwise,  would 
these  effects  become  apparent?  Now  I  contend  that  this  feeling 
is  not  strength,  but  stimulation;  and  this  may  be  readily  per- 
ceived, it  seems  to  me,  when  wc  realize  that,  even  according  to 
the  accepted  theories,  food  must  be  assimilated  and  digested 
before  it  can  impart  any  energy  to  the  system,  and  tliis  process 
requires  considerable  time.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  immediate 
effects  of  food  must  be  due  to  its  stimulating,  not  to  its  *'3trength- 
ening"  quality. 

It  may  be  contended,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  frequently 
experience  a  feeling  of  depression  after  a  meal,  followed,  later, 
by  a  feeling  of  added  strength,  and  this  is  taken  to  denote 
the  strength  derived  from  the  food,  after  the  tax  of  digestion  is 
over.  But  the  facts  can  be  accounted  for  on  my  theory  just  as 
easily.  When  we  experience  the  increased  feeling  of  strength 
and  rejuvenation,  following  the  period  of  depression,  what  has 
really  happened  is  simply  this.  In  starting  the  digestive  ma^ 
chincry  into  active  work,  under  such  extrentely  adverse  circum- 
stances as  the  ingestion  of  a  superabundanci;  of  fooil  necessitates, 
an  enormous  amount  of  energy  \a  required;  so  much  so  that 
every  other  part  of  the  body  is  rendered  ahnost  totally  torpid 
and  inactive — tliis  being  the  feeling  experienced  soon  after  the 
ingestion  of  the  meal.  This  we  directly  notice.  But  every 
machine,  when  once  started,  runs  far  more  easily  and  necessitates 
the  expenditure  of  far  less  energy  than  is  required  in  starting  it; 
the  carriage  runs  smoothly,  without  any  noticeable  strain  upon 
the  energy  of  the  horse  pulling  it;  the  engine  runs  some  distance 
simply  by  reason  of  its  impetus.     But  in  starting  the  carriage 
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or  the  engine,  a  very  great  amount  of  energy  was  requirtMl.  And 
ao  it  is  with  our  digestion,  and  the  digestive  energies.  Until 
digestion  is  fairly  started  all  the  energies  of  the  body  are  focused 
and  concentrated  upon  the  task  of  commencing  this  proce^  of 
digestion  with  ail  possible  expediency;  but,  when  once  fairly 
started  the  energies  are,  in  part,  released,  and  it  is  possible  to 
utilize  them  for  other  purposes.  Thus,  we  apparently  add  to 
the  system's  total  of  force,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are 
simply  releasing  a  part  of  the  energy  we  had  previously  stored 
within  UB,  ready  for  use — it  being  used  in  the  process  of  digestion. 
Had  we  eaten  nothing,  all  of  the  energy  would  have  been  avail- 
able, of  course:  but  we  feel  so  much  stranger  even  regaining  a 
part  of  our  rightful  strength — as  compared  to  the  previous  feeling 
of  almost  complete  prostration — tliat  we  believe  strength  has 
been  added  to  us!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  merely  had 
r<sitorcd  to  us  a  part  of  our  rightful  stock  of  energy,  which 
should  have  been  ours  in  lolo.  Again,  we  see  how  utterly 
illusory  and  unreliable  are  our  senses  and  feelings — so  far  as 
the  bodily  energy  is  concerned. 

Perhaps  a  deeper  and  more  mystical  interpretation  of  the 
causation  of  vitality  by  food  might  be  advanced  by  those  physi- 
cians who  are  somewhat  less  materialLstic  than  the  average  in 
theb*  view-point,  yet  who  would  still  contend  that  our  food  is, 
in  some  sense,  the  source  of  our  bodily  energy.  Such,  e.g.,  is  the 
position-— or  rather  the  suggestion-— of  Prof.  John  Uri  Lloyd, 
who,  in  his  ingenious  book  "Etidorhpa"  (pp.  125-7).  pointed 
out  that  food  is  not  matter,  merely  the  "carrier  of  food";  sun- 
shine is  the  real  food,  which  is  bound  up  with  the  food;  "the 
flesh  of  animals,  the  food,  of  living  ci"eatm'cSi  are  simply  carriers 
of  sunshine  energy,"  "Food  and  drink  are  only  carriers  of  bits 
of  assimilable  sunshine,"  But  even  granting  all  this  to  be  true, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  problem  is  unchanged  for  our  present  pur- 
poses. For,  if  we  withdraw  the  food,  the  energy  it  carries  would 
not  enter  the  body  either,  and  coawquently  the  body  would 
weaken  and  become  devitalized,,  just  in  the  eauie  way  as  it 
would  if  the  current  theories  were  correct.  But  that  even  this 
mterpretation  of  the  phenomena  is  incorrect  is  proved  by  ob- 
Bervations  in  the  phenomena  of  fasting,  which  show  that  the 


energies  do  not  decrease,  but,  on  the  contrary,  iavariably  tn- 
creasef  as  the  fast  progreaaes.     (pp,  257-8.) 

One  very  iaiportant  consideration  springs  into  view,  however, 
as  the  reault  of  this  discussion;  and  that  is  that  sonic  food  Beems 
to  be  much  more  "  live  "  thau  other  food.  And  that  this  property 
of  "liveness"  accompanies  all  uncooked  foods  is  insisttKi  upon 
by  many  writers  upon  dietetics.  And  we  can  very  readily  see 
that,  in  the  cooking  process,  this  property  of  liveneas  is  destroyed, 
to  ft  very  large  extent,  at  least — the  process  of  cooking  leaving 
nothing  but  dead,  inert  ashes — minus  some  of  the  most  important 
properties  of  the  foods^  and  having  had  theise  abstracted  in  the 
very  proceBses  of  cooking;  and  this  is  a  contention  that  food 
reformers  (at  least  those  who  advocate  the  raw-food  diet)  have 
long  been  urging  and  insistently  pointed  out.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  it  finds  a  scientific  explanation. 

There  remaias.  one  ami  only  one  valid  objection  to  my  theory 
(that  the  bo<lily  energies  are  not  derivable  from  the  food  we  eat) 
which  is  tliis:  That  the  hotlily  tissues  are  themselves  drawn  upon 
dunng  a  fast,  and  are  thus  absorbed  and  oxidized  and  utilized 
by  the  system  as  food — they  yielding  energy  to  the  system, 
during  the  process,  just  as  all  other  food  material  would;  and 
consetjuently  that  there  is  no  evidence  tending  to  prove  that  our 
ener^es  are  not  derived  from  food,  since  such  food  would  be 
supplied  by  the  tissues  so  long  as  they  would  last;  and  this  is 
the  position,  I  take  it,  of  the  scientific  world  tonday. 

Now,  at  first  sight,  this  position  is  quite  plausible,  to  say  the 
least,  and  the  difficulty  of  completely  disproving  it  is,  I  admit, 
very  great,  I  do  think,  however,  that  the  position  can  be 
shown  to  be  untenable  in  the  last  analysis,  and  my  reasons  for 
thinking  so  are,  briefly,  as  follow.^: 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  a.sk ;  Why  is  it  that  we  become 
stronger  and  more  invigorat4Ni  so  long  as  we  continue  to  fast, 
but  immediately  siaTvaiion  begins,  weakness  and  debility  at 
once  become  manifest,  and  continue  to  increase  until  death  puts 
an  end  to  all  life  manifestation?  I  ask,  why  is  this  so?  Tissue 
is  being  absorlxvl  and  oxidized,  during  the  period  of  starvation 
just  as  it  is  during  a  fast — as  is  evidenced  by  the  continued 
decrease  of  flesh  and  weight — and  we  should  exix;ct  more  energy 
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to  be  gained  from  the  oxidation  of  this  tissue^  it  seems  to  m" 
for  the  reason  tliat  this  tissue  is  moi*  normal  and  healthfid  and 
highly  vitalized  than  the  formerly  oxidized  tissue — which  was 
more  or  less  morbid — -whereas  we  know  that  precisely  the  rf^verse 
of  this  is,  in  fart,  the  case,  though  the  reason  is  far  from  obvious. 
Tissue  is  absorbed  and  oxidized,  during  starvation,  just  as  it  is 
oxidized  during  a  fast,  and,  this  being  so^  why  is  it  that  energy- 
is  sustained  (apparently  given  off)  in  the  one  case  and  not  in  the 
other?  I  cannot  see  any  clear  reason  for  this.  -\rid,  during  the 
latter  days  of  a  fast,,  when  we  are  averaging  the  loss  of  one-half 
a  pound  a  day  or  less,  as  against  the  one  and  one-half  pounds  or 
more,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fast — how  is  it  that  we  derive 
more  energy  from  the  one-half  pound  of  tissue  at  tht!  close  of  the 
fast  than  we  do  from  the  one  and  one-half  pounds  of  tissue  at  ita 
commencement?  If  we  accept  my  theor}' — that  weakness  is, 
in  the  first  place,  due  to  disease,  and  that,  with  its  removal, 
health  and  strength  return — all  this  becomes  readily  intelligible; 
but  on  the  generally  accepted  theories,  I  venture  to  think  that 
such  facts  flatly  contradict  the  theory  at  a  point  where  it  is 
essential  that  such  contradictions  should  not  be  forthcoming. 
But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  problem  that  must  be  taken 
into  consideration — one  that  has  been  generally  overlooked, 
though  it  is  highly  important  in  considering  this  question,  and 
has  a  practical  bearing  upon  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  as  I 
shall  try  to  make  clear.  Even  were  we  to  grant — for  the  sake 
of  argument — -that  our  energies  are  derived  from  the  oxidation 
of  our  own  tissues,  during  a  fast — our  energies  being  sustained  in 
this  manner — why  is  it  that,  if  this  were  so^  the  medical  pro- 
fession should  insist  upon  our  partaking  of  food  so  regularly, 
and  in  so  great  quautitiL's — in  order  that  we  should  "keep  up 
oiu-  strength" — while,  by  their  own  showing,  the  strength  can 
be  maintained  and  preserved,  for  some  considerable  time,  at 
least,  by  the  oxidation  of  the  tissues  and  food  already  in  the 
body?  If  this  is  possible,  as  they  have  just  been  contending  it 
is  (and  if  they  do  not  grant  this,  then  our  energy  is  certainly 
derives!  from  some  other  source  than  our  food)  if,  I  say,  this  is 
posHibU',  then  why  should  they  insist  on  the  regular  and  enforced 
feeding  of  the  patient  by  other  food — when  his  energies  can  be 
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maintained  by  the  oxidatioD  of  food  and  tissue  already  in  the 
body,  and  when  we  know  that  all  digestion  calla  for  a  certain 
lunount  of  wasted  energy  in  digestion  tax?  And  if  it  bo  argued 
that,  though  energy  is  doubtless  imparted  to  the  body  as  the 
result  of  the  oxidation  of  food  and  tissue  already  in  it,,  still,  not 
so  mtu-h  energ>'  is  gained  or  given  off  to  the  body  as  in  the  case 
where  the  daily  food  is  oxidized — and  this  is  the  only  logical 
ground  to  take — then  I  may  answer  that  this  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  facts  in  the  case,  wliich  show  that  more  energy  is  gained, 
as  the  fast  progress^,  and  less  food  is  oxidized,  presumably,  than 
before — and  not  less,  which  should  be  the  case,  were  the  presents 
day  theories  correct.  It  is,  in  fact,  simply  another  aspect  of  or 
repetition  of  Professor  LeContc's  statement,  when  he  said  that, 
in  order  to  gain  more  energy,  we  must  ingest  and  oxidize  more 
food;  while  I  have  tried  to  show  that  all  true  philosophy — no 
less  than  the  actual  facts  in  the  case — show  this  to  be  incorrect 
and  flatly  disproved  by  the  evidence.  If  we  conceive,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  energies  increase  m  direct  ratio  to  the 
return  of  health  and  physiological  cleanhness,  all  falls  naturally 
into  place,  and  becomes  readily  explicable. 

§  5.    Facts  Supporting  This  Theory 

That  my  theory  is  correct  may  be  shown  in  a  number  of  ways. 
Let  us  take  the  drunkard,  e.g.,  who  ia  accustomed  to  his  habitual 
stimulation.  Let  this  be  withdrawn  and  what  is  the  result? 
Prostration  and  weakness,  absolute.  Since  we  know  that 
stimulants  do  not  and  cannot  really  impart  strength  to  the 
organifim,  but  only  occasion  its  expenditure  (p,  41),  it  is  obvious 
that  the  paraUd  is  exact,  A  withdrawal  of  stimulation  does,  in 
both  cases,  result  in  weakness  and  apparent  loss  of  energy;  but 
in  both  cases  is  the  weakness  illusory — resulting  from  a  with- 
drawal of  the  cause  of  vital  expenditure;  the  resultant  weakness 
being  exactly  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  the  previous 
stiraidation,  and  just  as  much  as  it  is  missetl,  just  so  much  is  a 
fast  necessary— since  the  greater  the  stimulation,  the  more 
necessary  is  the  fast,  in  order  to  restore  the  health  and  wasted 
energies — since  the  more  abnormal  the  condition  of  the  organism. 
In  both  cases  is  the  apparent  "weakness"  nece^ary  and  bene- 
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iicial^  indicating  that  the  energies  are  being  gained  and  that  a 
real  cure  is  being  effected. 

Another  line  of  proof,  which  is  really  subsidiary  to  the  above, 
is  baaed  upon  the  fact  that  the  more  stimalating  the  food,  the 
more  is  the  fasting  noticed — and,  of  course,  the  greater  the 
immediate  weakness.  Those  who  live  simple,  abstemious  \hvs, 
and  whose  diet  is  largely  fruitarian,  can  undergo  a  fast  of  several 
days  without  any  consequent  depression  and  lassitude  worth 
remarking;  while  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  eating  bounti- 
fully, and  of  stimulating  foods,  meats,  etc.,  notice  Euiy  such 
deprivation  exceedingly. 

Dr.  Graham^  many  years  ago,  noticed  the  same  thing,  writing:* 

"This  peculiar  condition  of  the  etomach  (the  feeling  of  ab- 
normal hunger)  will  pass  away  much  sooner  and  with  leas  uncom- 
fortableness  of  feeling  in  the  pure  vegetable  eater  of  regular 
habits,  when  the  ordinary  meal  is  omitted,  than  in  the  flesh 
eater;  and  he  who  makes  a  free  use  of  stimulating  condiments 
with  his  food,  experiences  still  more  inconvenience  and  distress 
at  the  loss  of  a  meal,  than  he  who  eats  flesh  simply  and  plainly 
prepared.  Hence,  the  pure  vegetable-eater  loses  a  meal  with 
great  indifference,  fasts  twenty-four  hours  with  little  inconven- 
ience or  diminution  of  strength,  and  goes  without  food  several 
days  in  succession  without  suffering  anything  like  intolerable 
distress  from  hunger.  The  flesh-eater  always  suffers  much  more 
from  fasting,  and  experiences  a  more  rapid  decline  of  muscular 
power;  and  he  who  seasons  his  food  highly  with  stimulating 
condiment.?,  feels  the  loss  of  a  single  day  severely;  a  fast  of 
twenty-four  houra  almost  unmans  him;  and  three  or  four  days 
abstinence  from  food  completely  prostrates  him,  if  he  is  cut  off 
from  all  atimulants  as  well  as  aliment." 

Dr.  John  Smith  remarked : ' 

"The  more  stimulating  the  food,  the  sooner  does  the  demand 
for  it  return." 

And  Doctor  Trail  stated  that: 

"I  have  often  noticed,  in  conducting  a  water-cure  establish^ 
ment,  contaimng  more  than  a  hundred  inmates  on  the  average, 

'"Science  of  HtsHiEin  Lifq,"  p.  55Q_ 
^^'Fruita  and  Farinacca,"  etc.,  p,  173. 
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about  half  of  whom  were  either  vegetarians  in  principle,  or  were 
restricted  to  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet  by  &petial  prescription, 
that  sucK  patients  can.  bear  fasting  f^r  a  time  much  better  than 
the  flesh-eaters;  and  they  suffer  but  little;  in  comparison  with 
those  who  enjoy  a  mixed  diet,  from  the  'craving'  sensation  of 
the  stomach,  on  the  approach  of  dinner  or  supper  hour.  To  this 
rule  I  have  aever  known  one  exception." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  apparent  "strength"  resultant  from  the 
ingestion  of  food  is  due,  in  reality,  to  ita  stimulating  effects  upon 
the  organism — ,such  effects  bmng  noticeable  in  diruct  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  stimulation  produced  by  the  food  ingrated. 
Now,  if  such  be  really  the  ca.se,  we  should  look  to  find  littLe  or 
no  stimulation — and  coaseqUiOntly  very  little  feeling  of  imparted 
strength — if  we  could  find  food  that  was  practic&Uy  free  from 
stimulating  properties.  Indeed,  since  the  digestion  of  all  food 
is  ft  tax  upon  our  vital  energies,  we  should  expect  to  find  an 
actual  feeling  of  depression  following  the  ingestion  of  such  food, 
if  absolutely  free  from  stimulating  properties.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  such  a  food  does  not  exist.  In  any  case,  the  mere  in- 
geslion  of  food  acta  aa  a  stimulant,  more  or  less,  and  this  feeling 
at  least  counterbalances  the  depressing  effects  of  the  i&x.  of 
digestion.  But  over  and  above  this  slight  stimulation,  all 
feeling  of  added  strength  must  be  due  to  an  increased  degree  of 
stimulation,  i.e..  to  a  uxist^-  of  vital  force.  "Added energy"  is 
thus  merely  added  waste  of  energy — stimulation  necessarily 
implying  con^iequent  reaction,  and  hence  less  strength  In  the 
long  run. 

But,  if  the  commonly  accepted  theories  were  true,  the  reverse 
of  this  ought  to  be  the  case.  Those  persons  who  were  the 
"strongest" — as  a  result  of  their  "generous"  diet — should  be 
enabled  to  withstand  the  suppcsed  "weakening"  effects  of  the 
fast  better  than  those  who  are  already  "  half -starved "  and 
debilitateiJ.  Their  energy  should  last  longer;  they  should 
notice  the  fast  last  and  least.  But,  since  the  reverse  of  this  is 
actually  the  ea-se,  it  clearly  demon-strates  that  it  is  stimulation,  not 
strength— or  the  cause  of  strength— that  has  been  withdrawn. 

The  weakness  present  during  the  fast  rnay  fiu-ther  be  ex- 
plained in   this  manner.    We  know  that  fasting  is  a  curing 
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process— a  prwess  of  purification,— and,  as  such  must  neces- 
sarily expead  an  estraordinary  amount  of  vital  energy  in  this 
process  of  cure  or  purification.  It  must  be  remembered  that, 
since  disease  is  a  curing  process,  fasting  is— in  one  sense  of  the 
term — a  disease,  artificially  and  purposely  produced!  We 
aggravate  the  83miptoni8,  in  exciting  the  expulsive  effort,  in 
order  to  bring  about,  the  more  rapidly,  an  effective  and  actual 
cure.  (p.  61.)  Wc  must  remember  that  utofcnfps  alu-^ys  nsidu 
from  the  presence  oj  disease— or  the  causes  of  diflt;ase — its  pres- 
ence necessitating  and  implying  a  certain  lack  of  vital  force.' 
The  process  of  elimination — itself  necessitating  an  exceptional 
expenditure  of  vital  energy — must  also  be  decidedly  weakening, 
since  all  the  available  energies  of  the  body  are  now  turned  into 
that  channel  or  direction.  When,  however,  the  body  is  once 
freed  from  disease — or  its  causes — the  energies  are  again  at 
liberty  to  resume  the  buamess  of  daily  life,  and  then  the  greater 
strength  and  energy  we  experience  fully  convince  us  that  no 
energy  was  lost  by  reason  of  the  fast;  but,  on  the  contrary,  thai 
greater  strength  and  energy  are  present  than  at  its  comnience- 
mentf  i.e.,  that  there  has  resulted  from  the  fast  an  appreciable 
gain. 

Again,  it  may  be  contended  that,  in  many  instances  (ship- 
TiTccked  sailors,  e.fj.,  who  have  been  exposcfl  in  an  open  boat 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time)  extrenw  weakness,  even  to 
complete  collapse,  has  been  observed  in  those  undergoing  such 
compulsory  privation.  This  I  do  not  deny,  but  T  object  to  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  observation  (that  the  weakness 
resulted  because  of  the  withdrawal  of  food).  I  believe  that  the 
weakness  and  prostration  in  such  cases  can  be  traced  to  other 
causes.  First,  we  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  mental 
condition  of  the  subjects  in  such  cases.  The  anxious  suspense; 
the  alternate  extremes  of  tense  excitement  and  uncontrollable 
despair;  the  depression;  the  uncertainty  of  life— such  potent 
influences  might  well  exhaust  and  sap  the  vitaUty  of  the  most 

■  (53X8  Doctor  tlewfcy  ("New  Era  (or  Wotneti,"  p.  154-5):  "It  is  diwiifle 
that  proeinij«3  vit«l  power  and  Dot  the  loss  of  two  or  three  digeated  daily 
meals;  hence,  ae  diHcosc  Inses  Us  erasp  with  its  gicnerall^  prostraiinE  effect 
on  the  liiind  aa  Well  il»  on  lhe  miiaclca,  ao  must  (.heic  be  inorejuse  tif  strength, 
since  the  braia  ifi  l^eing  duly  supported." 
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healthy^  the  "best  fed/*  even  under  normal  conditions.  We 
must  by  no  means  leave  such  important  factors  out  of  our 
account.  Again,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  actual, 
physical  trial  of  the  exfK?rience  that  has  been  endured;  the 
exposure  to  cold  or  heat;  the  buffet  of  the  elements;  the  sleep- 
less and  anxious  nights;  the  hardships;  the  toils  and  privatiooB 
of  the  journey.  These,  in  themselves,  are,  surely,  enough  to 
waste  and  exhaust  the  strength,  the  energy  of  the  most  robust 
and  hardened  adventurer,  if  long  experienced.  Add  to  all  this 
the  effect's  of  the  mental  storm  through  which  such  persons  must 
surely  pass,  and  1  believe  that  the  exhaustion,  the  lack  of  viCahty 
noticeable  in  such  ca&C's  may  readily  be  explained— to  seek  no 
further  for  the  cause.  But  such  a  contention  is  not,  fortunately, 
necessary  in  order  to  establish  my  contention;  another  cause 
may  readily  be  seen  to  exist  by  those  who  understand  and 
appreciate  the  true  ratumnle  of  the  fasting  cure.  For,  let  us 
consider  the  situation.  Sup}x>se  that  our  shipwrecked  sailors 
(a  typical  case)  have  been  practically  without  provisions  for 
(say)  four  weeks,  at  the  time  of  their  rescue.  Now,  living  the 
healthy,  active  life  that  most  seamen  live,  I  do  not  think  we  are 
justified  in  asserting  that  any  of  them  would  be  sufficiently 
diseased  to  require  a  longer  fast  than  from  two  to  three  weeks, 
in  order  to  restore  them  to  perfect  health.  {I  think  from  one  to 
two  weeks  would  be  nearer  the  truth,  but  1  give  my  opponents 
all  the  latitude  possible  in  the  argument)  that  is,  from  two  to 
three  weeks,  as  we  would  fast  under  normal  conditions.  But, 
in  the  fresh,  bracing  sea  air,  which  they  constantly  inhale, 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  elements,  and,  frequently,  the  con- 
tinued and  great  exertion  of  rowing,  we  can  readily  see  that  a 
f»at,  under  such  circumstances,  would  be  terminated  much 
more  speedily  than  under  the  comparatively  quiet,  tranquil 
mental  and  physical  conditions  surroimding  an  average  fast, 
conducted  in  the  seclusion  of  the  home.  The  certain  effect  of 
this  would  be  to  shorten  the  fast — making  it  necessary  to  fast 
only  a  week  or  so,  before  hunger  returns,  and  the  normal  fast  be 
terminated.  From  that  moment — when  normal  hunger  returns 
— starvation  begins  (p.  564),  and  with  it  consequent  weakness 
and  emaciation.    For  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  experience, 
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thorefore,  these  men  were  truly  starving  (oot  fasting),  which,  &s 
1  have  frequently  insisted  upon,  is  a  purely  abnormal  process, 
and  one  that  I  should  deprecate  and  discourage  as  much  as  any 
man  !i\Tng,  Fasting  is  a  very  different  thing  from  staniog, 
and  where  the  one  ends,  the  other  begins.  The  effects  of  stan-a- 
tion  would  doubtless  be  enervating  and  depleting  to  the  last 
degree;  and  this  is  the  process  that  has  been  weakening  our 
supposed  subjects  for  a  full  three  weeka  before  their  rescue  I  I 
think  we  can  now  fully  and  easily  understand  why,  in  such  cases, 
extreme  weakness  is  present;  it  is  the  result  of  stan-^atioUf  not 
of  fasting,  and  the  results  could  not  well  have  been  otherwise. 
Is  it  asserted,  then,  that  vitality  is  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  dige-stion  of  food;  that  the  two  are  absolutely  distinct,  and 
in  no  wise  related  to  one  another?  By  no  means!  There  is  a 
connection,  but  it  is  not  such  a  connection  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed; in  fact  it  is  precisely  and  exactly  the  opposite.  For, 
although  we  do  not  derive  the  least  particle  of  energy  from  our 
food,  at  any  time,  the  digestion  of  every  atom  of  food  necessitates 
the  outlay — the  expenditure — of  a  tremendous  amount  of  vital 
force!  AH  digestion  calls  for  and  necessitates  this  outlay,  and 
must  necessarily  do  so.    As  Doctor  Dewey  so  well  remarked:' 

"There  is  no  movement  so  slight,  no  thought  or  motion  so 
trivialf  that  it  does  not  cost  brain-power  in  its  action — and  this 
is  true  of  even  the  slightest  exercise  of  energy  evolved  in  diges- 
tion." 


Every  morsel  of  food  digested  must,  therefore,  occasion  the 
expenditure  of  a  certain  amount  of  energy,  and  it  is  this  expendi- 
ture which  we  feel  as  strength  (p.  41),  and  think  it  is  energy 
bemg  added  to  tho  system,  while  it  is,  in  reality,  being  abstracted 
from  it ;  and  necessarily  so,  for  the  very  reason  that  we  do  feel  it ! 
Food  digestion,  then,  merely  occasions  this  expenditure  of 
energy,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  apparently  feel  the  added 
strength,  consequent  upon  its  ingestion. 

It  may  Iw  objected  to  this  that,  were  we  to  pursue  this  line  of 
argument  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  we  should  be  forced  into 
the  position  of  admittmg  that  the  greater  the  amount  of  exercise 
■  "The  No-BpeftkfBBl  Plan,"  etc.,  p.  38. 
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laken,  the  less  should  be  the  amount  of  food  eaten — since  exer- 
cise and  digestion  both  call  for  an  expenditure  of  energy;  less 
should  be  expended  iti  one  direction  if  niory  is  being  expended 
in  another.  Logical  as  this  may  soimd  on  first  reading,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fallacy,  and  the  argument  does  not  lead  to  any 
such  concliLsion  If  the  th(K)ry  be  properly  and  thoroughly  under- 
stood. Such  objectors  have  lost  sight  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  normal  hunger  is  the  expressed  demand  of  the  tissues 
for  nutriment.  When  hunger  ia  experienced,  therefore,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  tissues  are  craving  for  food  material'  and  this 
material  should  consequently  be  supplied;  it  follows,  also,  that 
there  is  suffideni  viiality  present  to  digest  the  food  eaten,  for  other- 
wise there  would  be  no  hunger.  The  fact  that  exercise  may  be 
freely  indulged  in,  during  a  fast  (in  some  cases),  without  reviving 
hunger  and  a  call  for  food,  conclusively  proves  this  to  my  mind. 
Hui^er  is  manifest  in  direct  ratio  to  the  need  of  the  tissues  for 
food;  and  the  strength  of  this  call  (and  consequently  the  degree 
of  vitality  present)  is  always  directly  proportioned  to  the 
organic  needs.  The  call  of  hunger^  therefore,  denotes,  incident- 
ally, the  presence  of  a  certain  degree  of  vital  energy,  sufficient 
in  amount^  to  digest  the  required  amount  of  food  (which  ia  all 
that  should  be  eaten  at  any  time  and  under  any  circumstances). 
All  the  above,  of  course,  applies  only  to  true  hunger  (p.  549) — 
for  morbid  cravings  there  is  no  rule — save  that  food  should  be 
withheld  absolutely  until  it  disappears  and  true  hunger  follows. 
Now,  exercise  destroys  tissue;  consequently  an  urgent  de- 
mand is  present  for  material  with  which  to  replace  this  tissue — 
the  hunger  is  "keen."  But  exercise,  having  also  purified  the 
body  to  a  certain  extent,  by  reason  of  its  stimulating  efTecta  upon 
the  various  depurating  organs,  etc.,  renders  possible  a  greater 
inflow  of  energy;  and  in  health  thia  more  than  counterbalances 
the  energy  expended  in  the  exercise.  Were  this  not  so,  exercise 
would  ultimately  deplete  and  weaken,  instead  of  strengthen  and 
invigorate  us.  We  can  thus  perceive  why  exercise  should,  in  its 
ultimate  effects,  strengthen  us,  and  also  why  extra  bodily  exertion 
calls  for  more,  not  less,  food— an  answer  to  the  original  objection, 

'  It  muHt  not  be  forgotten,  in  this  connection,  th&t,  during  long  periods  of 
work,  water  is  crraved  more  than  food,  thDUf(h  we  derive  no  nutriment  or 
"strength"  from  water,  aa  we  «re  eupposed  to  do  from  the  food. 
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And  this  theoretical  argmnt'iit  is  still  further  enforced  by  the 
very  practical  fa^t,  of  daily  obsen-ation,  that  it  is  docidedly 
uahygienic  and  most  prostrating  to  the  vital  powers  to  eat  at  all, 
when  tired — at  which  time  food  should  be  more  necessary  than 
at  any  other  perioil,  if  wi'-  derivied  our  strength  and  energy  from 
its  asainiilation  and  combustion.  Indeed,  it  might  certainly — 
and  most  rationally — be  claimed  that,  if  food  baa  the  power,  the 
ability  to  keep  up  and  support  the  strength,  there  should  not  bt- 
so  much  strength  lost  in  the  general  activities;  indeed,  it  would 
seem  that  fatigue  should  be  practically  an  iuiposaibility.  But 
as  Doctor  Dewey  so  well  pointed  out;* 

"The  fact  remains  that  from  the  first  wink  in  the  morning 
to  the  last  at  night  there  is  a  gradual  decline  of  strength,  no 
mutter  how  much  food  la  taken,  nor  how  ample  the  powers  of 
digestion,  and  that  there  comes  a  time  wiien  all  must  go  to  bed, 
and  nt)t  to  the  dining  room,  to  recover  lost  strength.  The  loss  of 
a  night  of  sleep  is  never  made  up  by  any  kind  of  care  in  eating 
on  the  following  day,  and  none  are  so  stupid  as  not  to  know  that 
rest  is  the  only  means  to  recover  from  the  exhaustion  of  excessive 
physical  activity." 

The  digestion  of  all  food,  therefore,  must  necegsitate  an  ex- 
penditure of,  and  never  an  addition  to,  the  vital  forces. 

I  now  pass  on  to  consider  one  or  two  other  apparent  objections 
to  ray  theory.  First,  it  may  be  contended  that  certain  classes 
or  kinds  of  foods  obviously  "supply"  more  energy  than  do 
foods  of  other  kinds  or  classes,  since  we  can  perform  a  greater 
amount  of  physics!  and  mental  labor  while  eating  one  class  of 
foods  than  when  eating  the  other.  So  it  is  claimed  that  we 
derive  more  energy  for  work  from  one  class  of  foods  than  from 
the  other  clas-s. 

At  first  sight,  this  might  appear  quite  logical — if  not  con- 
clusive— but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  entirely  erroneous,  and  the 
facts  may  be  accounted  for  upon  my  theory  juat  as  readily  as 
upon  the  other  theory.  Let  us  look  at  the  question  from  this 
other  standpoint. 

The  problem  is  simply  this:  we  eat  certain  foods,  and  we  have 
a  certain  amount  of  enei^  to  ejspend;   we  eat  certain  other 

■'  "No-BreikfEiat  Plan."  etc.,  p.  37. 
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foods,  and  we  have  (say)  less  energy  to  expend.  Does  this 
lirnvp — as  it  is  universally  hold  to  prove — that  the  fomier  food 
"supplied"  us  with  more  energy  than  the  latter?  It  might  be 
80,  certainly,  but  as  certainly  it  does  not  prove  it.  The  facta 
may  be  readily  and  philosophically  accounted  for  as  follows: 
Since  all  food  requires  an  expenditure  of  energy  for  its  digestion; 
and  ance  some  foods  are  more  readily  and  easily  assimilable 
than  others,  it  follows,  that  certain  foods  require,  for  their  diges- 
tion, the  expenditure  of  less  energy  than  do  other*— Ic-aving 
more  energy  available  for  the  practical  affairs  and  business  of 
life ;  for  mental  work,  and  for  expenditure  in  various  other  ways. 
We  thus  see  that,  instead  of  some  foods  supplying  more  energy 
than  others,  the  cart  has  again  been  placed  before  the  horse,  and 
the  real  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  some  foods  call  for  a  lessiT 
outlay  of  ^ital  force  for  their  digestion;  consequently,  in  such 
cases,  the  vital  energies  are  the  sooner  relieved  of  their  burden- 
some task,  and  are  more  ready  and  available,  as  well  as  more 
powerful,  for  the  performance  of  other  work.  The  extent  to 
which  food  "furnishes"  force,  therefore,  is  in  reality  merely 
the  degree  to  which  the  vital  force  is  economized  during  its 
digestion. 

The  elation  which  we  feel  some  time  after  the  ingestion  of  a 
meal  is  not,  therefore,  due  to  the  strength  or  energy  which  that 
me^l  has  funiished,  but  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  vital  powers 
which  had,  until  then,  been  almost  entirely  utilized  in  the  diges- 
tion of  the  meal  are  now  freed  from  this  labor  and  set  at  liberty, 
being  then  usable  for  the  general  organic  purposes — muscular 
and  mental  effort,  etc. — and  should  be  utUizable  for  those  pur- 
poses; and,  if  we  conserved  them,  we  should  be  enabled  to  so 
utilize  them.  But  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  feel  the  elation  resulting 
from  the  liberation  of  the  vital  [wwers — they  having  largely 
completed  the  digestion  of  the  former  meal — we  at  once  divert 
them  again  into  the  active,  wsisteful  processes  of  digestion,  and 
so  uselessly  expend  all  that  might  be  othena-ise  so  usefully 
employed  by  us  for  other  and  better  work.' 

'Thifl  is  tacitly  admitted  by  phyBicianfl  when  they  adminiflter  "easily 
di^Bted"  foods.  It  must  be  home  in  mind,  however,  that  easily  diijested 
foods  artnot  always  the  bffst  foixl^ — uliimaloly — far  from  it.  I  liojw  tg  diacusB 
ihifi  iiuportant  quc^ation  at  aoiuc  length  in  another  ^«lumB. 
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Again,  I  ask,  if  the  mtrc  mochanical  process  of  oxidizing  food 
materia]  WL^rf  all  that  was  in'ct'ssai-y  in  order  to  furiiirih  thi- 
system  with  a  definite  Amount  of  energy,  then  how  conies  it  that 
the  oxidation  of  a  certain  voluinL-  of  food  in  the  body  of  an 
athlete  builds  the  athlete's  body,  and  not  only  that  but  supplies 
it  with  the  energy  for  its  constant  and  cnomious  output;  while 
the  same  bulk  of  precisely  the  same  food  material  will  build  the 
weakling's  body;  and.  fiu-ther.  supply  no  more  \ilai  energj-  to 
it  than  we  obi*er\'c  to  be  present  in  his  puny  frame,  and  never 
apparently  adds  or  supplies  one  iota  of  vitaJ  vigor,  or  in  any 
way  strengthens  him  as  the  same  food  strengthens  the  athlete? 
As  Dr.  Austin  Flint  pointed  out : ' 

"  A  man  may  take  a  cert-ain  quantity  and  kind  of  food,  and 
still,  without  training,  be  able  to  perform  only  a  certain  amount 
of  work.  After  proper  training,  with  precisely  the  same  food, 
he  can  develop  greatly  increased  power.'* 

Now  I  repeat,  why  is  this?  On  the  generally  accepted  theories, 
can  this  be  explained?  If  the  process  of  supplying  the  body 
with  vitality  were  a  purely  mechanical  one,  then  such  contra- 
dictory results  as  the  above  should  never  appear.  The  fact 
that  we  do  not  increase  the  vitality  by  increasing  the  bulk  of 
food  has  already  been  considered  and  disproved,  (pp.  236-7.) 
Obviously,  there  is  somewhere  a  defect  in  the  theory.  To  my 
mind,  the  explanation  of  this  problem  cannot  be  found  so  long 
as  we  cling  to  the  theories  of  energy  at  present  in  vogue.  If  so, 
how?  There  is  only  one  possible  way  of  even  attempting  an 
explanation  of  the  fact  just  mentioned,  and  that  is  to  assert  that, 
in  the  athlete's  body,  the  food  ingested  was  more  completely 
and  perfectly  oxidized  (owing  to  the  greater  amount  of  exercise 
indulged  in  and  the  more  perfect  lung  action)  than  in  the  other 
case. 

At  first  sight,  this  objection  has.  a  certain  amount  of  plausi- 
bility, but  I  immediately  ask:  If  this  is  the  case,  then  why  do 
you  insist  on  gi^-ing  the  thin,  weak,  emaciated  man  more  food, 
in  order  to  "make  him  stronger,"  when  it  is,  by  your  own  show- 

'  "The  Soufoe  of  Musoilar  Power,"  p.  30. 
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ing,  due  to  the  very  fact  that  he  is  not  properly  aerating  and 
utilizing  the  quantity  of  food  he  does  eat,  tlmt  he  is  so  tliiii,  weak, 
and  cnmeiated?  If  this  is  not  so,  then  yoiii'  ruaaoning  is  sclf- 
contradictory  and  absurd.  If  it  is,  then  your  practice  is  foundtKi 
upon  totally  en'oneous  principles — -being,  in  fact,  a  direct  inver- 
sion of  tlif  truth.  Thus  we  see  that  we  should  give  auch  a  man 
less  food  in  order  for  him  to  aerate  and  properly  aasirnilate  and 
get  the  beneht  from  jTwre  of  it — a  fact  I  have  been  continually 
emphasizing  throughout  this  book.  But  if  it  be  agre«i  that  wo 
can  thus  increase  the  vital  energies  by  the  taking  of  leas  food  into 
the  system,  then  we  are  in  direct  oppo-sition  to  the  actually 
[held  theory,  as  stated  by  Professor  Bain  on  p.  237,  where  he 
asserted  that  we  can  only  increase  it  by  taking  more  food — and, 
in  fact,  if  the  theory  as  at  present  defended  be  true,  this  must 
be  the  case.  So  that  we  are  driven  into  this  dilemna;  either  of 
rejecting  the  correctness  of  the  theory  as  it  now  stands,  and  as 
it  is  universally  accepted;  or  of  shutting  our  eyes  and  ears  to 
very  definite  and  certain  and  numerous  facts  and  arguments 
which  completely  disprove  the  correctness  of  such  theory.  On 
llie  horns  of  this  dilemma,  t  leave  my  reader  to  choose  the  one 
on  which  to  impale  himself. 

Only  on  the  theory  outlined  above  can  we  explain,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  tremendous  difference  in  individuals,  all  of  whom  live 
more  or  less  on  the  same  food,  and  about  the  same  amount  of  it. 
If  the  prevailing  theory  were  true,  these  various  persons  should 
have,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  amount  of  physical  strength 
— or  at  least  some  should  not  have  two  or  three  or  even  ten 
times  the  strength  of  others — and  that,  too,  on  even  less  food 
tiian  the  weaker  man  daily  consumes.  It  seems  to  me  that 
such  cases  conclusively  disprove  the  theories  held  to-day.  But 
if  we  can  conceive,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  greater  output  of 
energy,  in  the  case  of  the  stronger  men,  necessitated  and  con- 
ditioned, in  turn,  a  larger  draught  upon  the  unlimited  cosmic 
energy,  which  flows  into  his  organism  according  to  the  amount 
of  its  output— its  physiological  needs — then  we  have,  I  think,  a 
conceivable  basis  of  explanation  for  such  remarkable  cases  as 
these.  And  it  follows  from  this  that  the  greatest  degree  of  life 
— living  in  the  highest  sense— will  be  realized  only  by  those  whose 
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daily  output  and  inflow  of  the  cosmic  energy  is  the  ^eattst, 
As  Doctor  Trail  so  well  said;' 

"The  heart  of  him  who  creeps  through  the  world  languidly  and 
mincingly  is  small  and  weak  in  its  power  to  circulate  the  blood, 
while  the  man  who  rushes  into  active  business  earnestly,  and  uses 
his  muscles  vigorously,  his  heart  is  called  upon  for  energetic 
action  in  sending  the  blood  copioualy  to  all  parts  of  the  Byetem, 
and  the  coa-^equence  is  an  increase  in  the  size  and  strength  of 
that  important  organ." 

§  G.    Fati^ite:    Its  True  Nature 

One  other  very  forcible  objection  to  my  theory  remains, 
which  will  doubtless  be  raised  by  some  acute  critic.  The  objec- 
tion is  that  fatigue  is  due — not  so  much  to  nervous  exhaustion 
as  to  the  manufacture  and  retention  within  the  system  of  poison- 
ous compounds,  which  more  or  less  poison  the  tissues  and  are 
the  true  cause,  in  fact,  of  what  we  term  "fatigue."  This  may 
be  all  very  true,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that,  so  far  as  these  observa- 
tions go,  tliey  are  correct,  but  the  conclusions  drawn  from  these 
observations  are,  I  am  persuaded,  incorrect;  the  facts  are  mis- 
interpreted. 

Professor  Mosso,  in  his  excellent  book  on  "Fatigue/'  thus 
describes  the  phenomena  observed:* 

"Fatigue  is  a  chemical  process.  .  .  .  The  lack  of  energy  in 
the  movements  of  a  weary  man  depends  .  .  .  upon  the  fact 
that  the  muscles,  during  work,  produce  noxious  suhHtances  which, 
little  by  little,  interfere  with  contraction.  .  .  ,  If  these  wast* 
products  accumulate  in  the  blood,  we  feel  fatigued;  when  their 
amount  passes  the  physiological  limit,  we  become  ill."     (p.  118.) 

See  also  the  remsirks  on  this  subject  in  Pyle's  "Hygiene," 
pp.  323-7, 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  positive  proof  that  the 
fatigue  we  experience  at  the  end  of  the  day  is  not  due  to  these 
poisons  collectt^d  witliin  the  system,  but  to  the  exhaustion  of 
and  the  need  for  recharging  the  human  motor — of  replenishing 

'  "The-  Familv  G>-miiasium,"  etc.,  p.  65, 

'  "FatJKiie,"  tjv  A.  Mosso,  Profoaeor  of  Physology  in  the  UniveiBity  of 
Turin,  etc,  pp.  104-5, 
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our  nervous  syateins  with  vital  energy.  For,  were  the  fatigue 
experienced  due  solely  to  this  rctt-ation  of  poisons,  the  surest 
way  to  vitalize,  or  reenergize  the  body  woukl  \v^  to  rid  it  of  these 
poisons,  and  this  we  can  do  more  effectively  and  more  rapidly 
by  e.g.f  deep  breathing,  colon  Slashing,  Turkish  batlis,  etc.,  than 
by  Einy  other  method-— certainly  far  more  rapidly  and  easily  and 
more  effectually  than  by  the  mere  procc^  of  resting  quietly,  for 
a  short  time — often  in  a  badly  ventilated  room,  tool  Yet  we 
know  that  deep  breathing,  while  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the 
organism  in  every  way,  will  by  no  means  postpone  indefinitely 
exhaustion,  fatigue  and  sleep  (p.  247-S},  while  we  know  that  a 
Turtiah  bath  is  frequently  a  meat  debilitating  proceas!  (p.  368).' 
How,  then,  are  we  to  explain  these  results — so  contradictory 
— upon  the  accepted  theories?  For,  if  the  fatigue  generally 
experienced  be  due  to  the  retention  of  poisonous  compounds, 
the  elimination  of  these  poisonB  must  be  practically  all  that  ia 
nectssary  in  order  to  restore  the  bodily  vitality  and  energy. 
But  we  know  that  this  is  not  the  case.  However  carefully  we 
eliminate  the  poisona  from  the  syateni,  fatigue — lack  of  energy 
— ultimately  ensues,  and  energy  must  be  replaced  by  sleep  and 
by  aleep  alone.'  That  energy  can  be  replaced  in  no  other  manner 
is  our  daily— or  rather  hourly— experience.  All  this  finds  a 
-ready  explanation  provided  my  theory  is  the  true  one — that 
fatigue  is  not  caused,  as  imagined,  by  toxins,  but  that  the 
poisons  generated  merely  render  the  body  incapable  of  trans- 
forming the  energy  into  work.    True  fatigue  is  really  nervous 

'  We  itlUHt  be  ciireful  to  distinguish,  always,  Inie  sl^epijiess  from  the 
exhaufition  of  [iHsue-pDi,sorung — produced  by  decoinpoaine  fi*™!  materiHl, 
This  is  most  important.  Thus,  afl«r  a  full  meal,  we  froquenlly  feel  exhausted 
for  SOtue  bouTB,  this  beinp;  due  to  nerv«-poieonine.  Bad  combinations  of 
food  decompoae,  fomiing  ea^eu,  which  am  absorbed  by  the  eyiitvnn,  and  act 
upon  the  iMsrvoua  tiasiie.  Rat  later  on,  we  seem  to  recover  our  strength  and 
energy.  This,  while  latgely  due  to  the  causes  mentioned  above,  is  also 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  created  poiaonu  have  been  moelly  eliiiiinat'ed,  and 
hence  we  expericnoe  the  fe<eting  of  added  timeaa  nnd  energy,  which  we  put 
down  to  the  food  we  have  cftien.  But  this  lexhjiujition  ia  entirely  distinct 
from  real  exhaiisHon.  whieh  ia  not  eelf-re^ruperative  tii  this  manner.  True 
fatigue  is  ever  present,  in  increasing  degrees,  when  once  originoled. 

Ht  is  true  uiiid  the  bodily  eneiKiee  may  be  apparently  and  lemporarily 
incfeaaed  by  baths,  ^-ery  often.  ThuB  Mr  Purinton  iiiiteH  ("Philosophy  of 
Faating,"  p.  39) :  "  I  found  repeatedly  that  what  seemed  to  be  fatigue  Wiw 
only  eome  remnant  of  undifireeted  food  etiU  lurking  in  my  sj'siem,  A  few 
elimtnativo  meaaunw  fjutte  refreahed  me"  This  may  be  verj-  true,  but,  by 
reaction,  rest  is  culled  fof,  ftnd,  ha  I  stfttftd,  fatipue  ultimately  eci^eB,  and 
energy  must  invariably  be  replaced  by  sleep  and  sleep  alone. 
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exhaustion;  it  is  that  and  that  only.  Fatigue  is  not  due  to  tlie 
presence  of  poisons  within  the  system,  because  fatigue  can  only 
originato  in  the  nervous  system.  The  inability  to  perform  a 
certain  taak  with  tlio  muscles  k  due  to  the  hiabihty  of  the  muscle 
to  properly  convoy  and  transform  the  nervous  impulse  it  receives, 
owing  to  its  poisoned  condition.  This  is  the  state  brought  about 
by  tissue  poisoning,  and  will  be  superseded,  in  time,  by  a  feeling 
of  refreshment,  when  this  period  has  passed.  This  1  would 
distinguish  from  true  fatigue.  The  impulse  ilseij  may  be  there, 
in  such  cases,  as  strong  as  ever^  but  the  poisoned  muscle  caimot 
transform  or  turn  into  work  this  energy  received.  The  lack  of 
power  lies  in  the  process  of  transformation — not  initiation:  and 
is  purely  of  poripheral — not  central — origin.  The  exhaustion  of 
nerve  cells  is  the  true  cause  of  fatigue ;  this  is  what  we  e.tperience 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  when  the  body  is  nonnal,  and  this  fatigue 
can  only  be  replaced  by  rest  and  sleep,  and  by  no  other  nieana 
or  process. 

Indeed,  this  is  the  position  which  Professor  Mosso  is  driven  to 
assume,  though  the  significance  of  the  admission  did  not,  it 
would  seem,  appear  to  hitn  in  its  full  force.  Thus,  on  pp.  243-4 
of  his  "Fatigue,"  he  remarks: 

"  The  nervoua  system  ia  the  sole  source  of  energy.  •  -  .  The 
conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  by  my  experiments  is  that  there 
exists  only  one  kind  of  fatigue,  namely,  nervous  fatigue;  this  is 
the  preponderating  phenomenon,  and  muscular  fatigue  also  ia 
at  bottom  an  exhauistion  of  the  nervoxis  system." 

Or,  eis  Doctor  Pyle  put  it;' 

"  When  the  fatigue  is  pushed  so  far  that  it  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible by  a  voluntary  effort  to  cause  the  finger  to  lift  the  weight, 
it  is  the  nerve  cells,  and  not  the  muscular  fibere,  which  first 
give  out.  For  at  this  moment  direct  stinauljition  of  the 
muscle  by  an  electric  current  will  generally  cause  it  to  contract 
and  raise  the  weight." 

But,  after  all,  the  feeling  of  fatigue,  of  lassitude,  is  very  largely 
a  mental  thing — a  part  of  our  psychic,  and  not  of  our  physiologi- 
cal hfe.    We  can  only  jeel  tired  in  the  brain;  and  the  eitnple  idea 
•  "  Personal  Hyjciese,"  etc.,  pp.  324-fi. 
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'I  arn  tired"  ia  as  purely  a  mental  state  aa  *'I  am  joyoua,"  or 
'■'I  am  bored."  To  be  sure,  such  a  nicntal  condition  accurately 
corresponda  to  the  state  of  the  organism  at  the  time.  As  such, 
it  represents  a  real  condition  of  the  organism,  and  should  cer- 
tainly  be  heeded;  but  the  feeling  of  "tlredtiesa"  is,  I  contend, 
purely  a  mental,  not  a  physical  state.  No  matter  how  that 
mental  state  arose;  no  matter  what  it  corresponds  to,  it  ia 
purely  mental,  none  the  lees.  We  may  easily  prove  this  by 
simple  observation.  Thus:  a  person  is  extremely  fatigued; 
sliM3p  is  about  to  overcome  him,  when,  suddenly,  something 
happens  which  terrifiea  him  exceedingly.  Away  with  sleep! 
Away  flies  all  feeling  oi  'tiredness."  The  patient  is  awake, 
active,  vigorous,  and  even  less  tired  than  he  haa  been  all  the 
preceding  day!  Now,  if  fatigue  wore  purely  a  physical  or  chemi- 
cal process,  tlua  would  be  an  impossibility;  but  depending,  as  it 
does,  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  so  upon  the  mind,  we  can 
readily  ace  that  the  fatigue  we  experience  is,  after  all,  purely  a 
mental  state — not  a  physical  thing.' 

Another  proof  that  fatigue  is  purely  a  mental  state  is  afforded 
by  cases  of  secondary  and  multiple  personality;  in  which  cases 
the  patient  is  fatigued,  or  even  paralyzed  or  bedridden,  in  one 
state;  but,  with  the  change  of  personality,  he  instantaneously 
regains  his  strength  and  vigor,  and  presents  none  of  the  symp- 
toms of  disease  or  of  fatigue.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
significant  of  these  cases  is  that  recorded  by  Dr.  Morton 
Prince:'  when  he  says: 

"Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  curious  phenomena  mani- 
feeted,  are  the  different  degrees  of  health  enjoyed  by  the  different 
personalities.     One  would  imagine  that  if  ill  health  were  always 

^  Incidentallv,  I  may  remark  thai  Proresaor  Moeeo's  ex;>erimeiits  aeemin^ 
ro  ahow  that  tiie  energy  for  work  ia  increased  after  injectioas  of  sugar,  are 
quite  vELlueless  for  the  retlson,  (1)  that  the  sugar  Would  act  aa  a.  stiuDit&at, 
and  heace  bring  forth  a  greuler  araounf  of  energy  from  the  Ibody,  merely 
(p.  41) ;  and  (2^  the  poasihilities  of  3iiKp:tstion  were  nevtr  eUminnttd.  Saya 
Hiss  Abe]  ("SiiRar  as  r'ood,"  l>y  Man,' Hinnian  Abel,  U.  8.  DejA.  aj  AgricuUi'fe 
Bulletin.,  p.  15);  ''The  oiKtier^iph .  whioh  recorded  the  amount  of  work  done, 
was  wmrpaled  from  the  peiraon  iisiii^  it,  in  order  thai  he  might  not  im«>ii- 
Hciously  influence  the  result,  a  caution  not  observed  in  Mosbo's  laboratory. 
Dotttor  I..ani2i3rJ3eycr  obtdncd  only  neentive  results  aa  to  the  effect  of  eugiu 
on  muscle  work;  an  increase  of  muscle  power  occurred  aa  often  when  no 
sugar  was  tak^ct,  or  after  n  Hhcirt  reat,  or  after  taking  a  drink  of  water." 

*  In  his  "  DiseoGiAtion  of  a  Persoualiiy/'  pp,  17, 2S7. 
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based  on  physical  alterations,  each  personality  must  have  the 
same  ailment^i  but  Buch  is  not  the  case.  The  person  known  as 
B  I  has  the  poorest  health;  B  IV  is  more  robust,  and  is  capable 
of  mental  and  physical  exertion  without  ill  effects,  which  would 
be  beyond  the  powers  of  B  I;  while  B  III  is  a  stranger  to  an  ache 
or  pain.     She  does  not  know  what  illness  means." 

How  can  such  cases  be  accounted  for  on  purely  chemical 
theories? 

§  7.    Additional  Arffuments  Supporting  the  Author^a  Th&rn/ 

My  theory  further  explains  the  loss  of  vitality  due  to  sexual 
and  other  stimulation.  It  Ls  now  known  that  the  exhaustive 
effects  of  sexual  excitement  are  due,  not  to  loss  of  semen,  as  waa 
formerly  supposed,  but  to  the  peculiar  and  prolonged  excitement 
of  the  nervous  syatera.    Says  Doctor  Graham :' 

"...  nor  is  there  the  least  evidence  that  the  mere  loss 
of  the  aenien,  apart  from  the  concomitant  excitement,  irritation, 
functional  disturbance,  and  expenditure  of  vital  power,  is  the 
source  of  any  considerable  injury  to  the  human  system.  But  it 
is  perfectly  clear,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  abuse  of  the  genital  organs,  occur,  in  their  very  worst 
and  most  incorrigible  forms,  where  there  is  no  secretion  and 
voluntary  emission  of  semen." 

This  may  be  seen  more  readily  when  we  consider  that,  when 
tw-xual  excitement  takes  place,  ei^en  though  Ihe.  crisis  he  ml 
reached,  an  exhaustion  foUowSj  almost  or  quite  equal  to  that 
which  would  follow  were  the  act  completed.  We  know  also, 
that  continued  erotic  and  abnormal  thmtghis  will  tend  to  de- 
plete the  vitaUty  of  the  person  only  in  a  lesser  degree  than  the 
actual  commis.'^iion  of  the  Eict;  while,  further,  we  know  that,  in 
the  female,  there  m,  of  course,  no  seminal  discharge  whatever. 
Again,  in  seminal  omissions  (nocturnal)  in  the  male  there  is 
practically  no  loss  of  energy  whatever.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
for  these  and  other  reasons,  that  the  prostration  following  sexual 
excitement  is  due  solely  to  its  effect  upon  the  nervous  system. 

'  ''Chastity,"  by  Syh-eeter  Graham,  M.D.,  p.  7.  See  also  p.  5fi  of  Dr.  John 
B.  Newman's  "  Philosophy  o^  Geiieration  ";  Dr.  Jamea  C.  Jackson's  "  E)int4  0n 
(•be  Reproductive  Origans/'  etc. 
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The  explanation  is  easily  found,  I  think,  in  view  of  the  above 
elaborated  theory.  IT  the  vitality  depends  altogt^ther  upon  the 
nervous  system,  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  self-e vidont. 

Again,  I  ask,  why  Ls  it  that  pain  so  weakens  us — so  wastes  the 
energies  and  lowers  the  vitality — so  much,  indwd,  as  to  com- 
pletely prostrate  the  strongest  man  in  a  few  days  or  even  hours? 
If  our  vitality  were  so  easily  and  niechanically  replaced  (and  so 
infallibly  too,  of  necesity),  surely  it  should  be  impossible  for 
us  so  completely  to  lose  our  energies,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 
And  they  cannot  (strange  to  say!)  be  replaced  at  such  a  time  by 
any  amount  of  food  that  we  may  ingest  and  oxidize.  On  the 
contraryj  we  know  that  we  are,  as  a  rule^  almost  completely 
incapacitated  from  taking  any  food  at  all  at  such  times — our 
instincts  indicating  that  none  is  needed,  that  none  can  be  utilized, 
and  that,  if  much  is  eaten,  it  will  in  no  wise  add  to  the  bodily 
energies,  but  rather  detract  from  them.  And  yet  we  arc  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  replace  this  lost  energy  through  food  alone  t 

It  may  be  urged,  again,  "is  not  the  stronger  man  (the  man 
with  the  bigger  muscles)  stronger  because  the  muscle  itself  is 
bigger,  and  evolves  more  energy  because  of  the  greater  combus- 
tion taking  place  within  it?"  Apart  from  the  objection  to  this 
theory  raised  on  pp.  245-6, 1  think  an  explanation  may  be  found 
by  assuming  {as  we  have  every  right  to  do)  that  the  stronger 
man's  body,  being  larger,  affords  the  opportunity  for  the  trans- 
mission  of  a  greater  volume  of  vital  enorgy  than  does  the  weaker 
man's  body;  it  is  capable  of  transforming  into  active  work  a 
greater  amount  of  the  cosmic  energy  than  ia  the  smaller  frame 
— which  is  precisely  what  we  should  expect.  As  Doctor  Walter 
expressed  it:^ 

"Increased  development  of  body  and  brain  does  not  necessarily 
mean  increased  power  posse-wed  by  the  individual,  but  rather 
increased  capacity  to  expend  the  power.'* 

The  bigger,  stronger,  more  muscular  man  possesses  more 
energy  and  needs  more  food  than  his  slimmer  brother  simply 
because  there  b  a  greater  bulk  of  tissue  calling  for  replacement, 
and  also  because  more  of  it  is  broken  down  by  the  daily  activities 

'  "The  Exact  Science  of  Health,''  etc.,  p,  8. 
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than  in  the  latter  case — a  greater  amount  of  exercise  invariably 
being  taken.  But  this  doea  not  prove  that  the  greater  bulk  of 
food  ingested  has  made  or  created  the  greater  muscular  power, 
in  the  former  case ;  not  at  all.  The  larger  man  is  stronger — has 
more  energy— for  the  reason  that  his  larger  frame,  or  its  superior 
physical  condition, affords  a.  tjetter  or  wider  channel  (so  to  speak) 
through  which  the  cosmic  energy  might  flow  and  manifest  more 
abundantly.  The  larger  frame  affords  the  means  for  such 
increased  inflow,  while  his  better  or  cleaner  or  leas  clogged 
phy:sical  condition  renders  such  inflow  more  easily  possibEei.' 
But  the  thinner  man,  provided  his  body  is  equally  dean,  can 
allow  an  equal  proportionate  amount  of  energy  to  flow  through 
it— the  amount  being  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  bodies  in 
each  case.  The  greater  strength  of  the  larger-muscled  man  13 
thus  due  to  the  fact  that  his  larger  and  (generally)  better  con- 
ditioned frame  affords  a  larger  and  better  channel  thrmtgk  ivhieK 
the  all-pervading  energy  can  flow;  and,  i  think,  to  this  cause 
only. 

To  this  I  would  add  a  remark  first  made  by  Dr.  T.  L.  Nichols^ 
which  strikes  me  as  highly  suggestive  and  most  true.    He  says: 

"The  truth  is,  that  the  amount  of  food  aaid  to  be  eaten  hi 
navvies  and  other  strong  men  is  not  the  cause  of  their  strengt! 
but  it  [3  their  strength  which  enables  them  to  digest  and  dispose 
of  such  quantities  of  food.     Weak  men  would  break  down  under, 
the  burden." 

True,  most  true !    And  this  ig  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  _ 
these  same  strong  men  are  enfeebled  by  disease,  they, 
break  down  under  the  strain — and  on  account  of  it. 


I 


§  8.    The  Origin  of  Life:    Crilidsm  of  Recent  Attempts  at 

Creatum 

In  considering  the  theory  of  vitality  generally  held,  one  most 
important  factor  is,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  almost  entirely  ovei^ 
looked,  viz.,  the  origin  of  life  or  vitality.  The  ideas  as  to  the 
origin  of  life  at  present  held  seem  to  me  little  short  of  ludicrous. 
First,  the  idea  of  spontaneous  generation  (at  least  a  thinkable^ 
'"The  Diet  Cure,"  p.  21. 
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hypothesis,  and  one  wiiich  docs,  indeed,  find  chainpions  in  a 
host  of  scientific  niPii^Professor  Hae«kcl,  of  Jena,  being, 
probably,  the  most,  famous  living  exponent  and  defender  of  the 
theory)  has  never  receiveti  and  is  not  to-day  receiving,  and  as  I 
'^baU  presently  try  to  show,  can  never  recpive  definite  proof,  for 
Uie  reasoia  I  there  eniiiiiLTate.  Then  there  is  the  theory,  first 
advancc-d  by  a  French  writer,  Count  de  SaJlos-Guyon.  and 
defended  by  F.  Cohn,  H.  Richter,  Kehidioltz  and  Lord  Kelvin 
Cbeing,  in  fact,  made  known  to  the  English-speaking  world  by 
the  last-mentioned  scientist,  and  the  idea  commonly  credited  to 
hijOf  though  this  is  a  mistake)  that  life  never  had  any  "  be- 
ginning" on  our  planet: 

"It  was  transported  to  the  earth  from  another  world,  or  from 
the  cosmic  environment,  under  the  Eorm  of  cosmic  germs,  or  coa- 
raozoans,  more  or  less  comparable  to  the  living  cells  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  They  have  made  the  journey  either  included 
in  meteorites  or  floating  in  space  in  the  form  of  cosmic  dust."' 

But  M.  Verwom  considers  the  hypothesis  of  cosmic  genns  as 
inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  evolution,  and  L.  Errera  [joint^ed 
out  that  the  necessary  conditions  for  life  were  lacking  m  inter- 
planetary bodies. 

Du  Bois-RexTnond's  theory  of  cosmic  panspermia  is  one  very 
similar  to  the  above,  and  needs  no  separate  statement  of  ita 
position.  The  same  objection  applies  to  both,  viz.,  that  it  is 
really  no  "explanation"  at  all,  eince  it  merely  pushes  back  our 
inquiry  one  step,  and,  if  we  were  to  ask:  "What  was  the  origin 
of  the  life  on  the  planet  or  In  the  space  from  which  such  germs 
came,  supposedly?  we  should  obviously  be  in  as  great  a  quandary 
as  ever.  So  superficial  a  hypothesis  is  not  only  not  explanatory, 
but  absurd.  Realizing  such  objections,  W.  Preyer  was  forced 
to  admit  that  "Life  .  .  .  must  have  suhiisted  from  all 
time,  even  when  the  globe  was  an  incandescent  mass."  This 
position — apart  from  its  inherent  absurdity — practically  admits 
tliat  life  was  and  is  as  eternal  and  persistent  as  matter  and 
energy;  and  this  is  the  position  which  all  true  scicntiBts  will,  I 
think,  sonve  day  be  forced  to  admit. 

'  "The  Life  of  Matter,"  by  A.  Dastre,  p,  401. 
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If  my  theory  of  vitality  were  proved  to  be  true,  we  shouki 
httve  110  difficulty  with  this  perplexing  question.  For,  if  true, 
we  see  that  life  never  had  any  beginning,  nor  need  it  have  such; 
it  is  just  as  ptTsisteut  and  continuous  as  matter  or  force, 
exists,  equally  with  them,  without  end  and  without  beginning.' 
Life  has  been  capable  of  manifesting  through  a  material  hotly 
ftt  certain  times  and  under  certain  circumstances;  but  its  actua 
existence  is  as  eternal  as  matter  or  force  (perhaps  more  so)  and 
to  ascribe  immortality  to  two  out  of  the  thi'ce  supposed  realities, 
and  to  deny  it  to  the  third  is  certainly  illogical  and  unwarTanU-d. 

But  it  may  be  contended  that  this  theory  of  the  eternal  per- 
fdsience  of  life  has  been  lately — if  not  actually  disproved— at 
least  thrown  under  a  strong  cloud  of  suspicion  by  the  experiments  _ 
recently  conducted  by  Professors  Loeb,'  Butler  Burke,'  Bastian,*! 
LeDajitec/  and  others — which  seem  to  prove  that  life  can  be 
generated  or  created  in  its  lowest  forms  from  inorganic  matter; 
and   consequently   that  vital   force  may,  under  suitable  and 
appropriate  conditions,  be  derived  from  and  manufactured  b] 
chemical  and  other  physical  forces  in  conjunction  with  the  mat-' 
ter  upon  which  they  operate — since  life  is,  it  is  claimed,  actually, 
generated  or  created  in  such  cases,  and  consequently  cannot 
Bo  innate  as  I  have  contended.    And  further,  that  the  life  foi 
can  thus,  under  certain  appropriate  conditions,  ob^nously 
derived  from  inorganic  matter;  and  this  would  seem  to  disproi 
the  position  I  have  throughout  defended,  vii.,  that  life  or  vital 
force  is  a  thing  per  se,  and  in  no  way  related  to,  or  derivable  from, 
the  other  physical  forces,  with  which  it  is  nevertheless  connected 
in  some  mysterious  manner,  during  the  individual's  organic  life. 
In  other  words,  the  recent  experinvents  in  "spontaneous  genera 
tion"  or  the  creation  of  organic  out  of  inorganic  matter,  might 
be  held  up  as  discrediting  and  disproving  my  theory.    I  do  not. 
myself  think  so;  I  do  not  think  that  these  experiment'?  will 
can  ever  prove  the  creation  of  the  living  from  the  non-li^inj 
and  for  the  three  following  reasons: 

First,  we  have  the  antecedent  improbability  of  any  such  tl 

"  "The  Dynninica  nf  Livin|!;  Matter,"  ete. 
'"The  Origin  of  Life." 

*  '"TliB  Nature  and  OriRm  of  Livine  Matler." 

*  "Tlie  Ongin  and  Nature  of  Life."^ 
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— this  doubt  being  legitimate  inasmuch  as  it  is  founded  on  past 
experiments  and  not  h  priori  speculation.  It  is  admitted  by 
practically  cvi-ry  scientist  {pace  Professor  Bastian)  that  life 
only  $]:>rings  from  antecedent  life.  And  yet  we  have  men  a^ri- 
oualy  defending  the  position  that  life  can  spring — not  even  from 
inorganic  matter,  but  from  decomposition !  Says  Professor 
Lc-Conte;' 

"In  aU  cases,  vital  force  is  produced  by  decomposition." 

And  on  p.  188: 

"Whence  do  animals  derive  their  vital  force?  I  answer,  from 
the  decomposition  of  their  food  and  the  decomposition  of  their 
tissues." 

The  statement  seeraa  inherently  absmd.  However,  we  can 
afford  to  set  aside  such  speculations^  and  come  to  the  main 
objccLioii  to  these  experiments,  which  is  this:  It  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  whether  the  supposed  forms  of  life  cremated,  in  these 
experinienta,  are  such  in  n-ality,  or  only  physico-chemical  com- 
pounds, having  many  of  the  appearances  of  life.  Doctor  Burke, 
indeed,  admits  that: 

"We  can  not  claim  tliat  in  all  our  observations  there  is  the 
slightest  evidence  of  anything  which  is  the  same  as  natural  Hfe."' 

Professor  Burke  discredits  the  results  of  Doctor  Bastian's 
experiments  (who  also  discredits  his)  so  that  the  whole  series 
of  experiments  can  hardly  be  said  to  prove  anything  decisive. 
Doctor  Walter  clearly  shows  the  fallacy  of  Professor  Loeb'a 
experiments  in  his  "Exact  Science  of  Health,"  pp.  115-18. 

Secondly,  it  would  be  next  to  an  impossibility  to  demonstrate, 
to  a  scientific  certainty,  that  the  experiments  conducted  have 
not  merely  quickened  or  brought  into  active  being,  life  already 
present — and  this  no  matter  how  perfect,  theoretically,  the 
sterilization  and  all  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  were  shown 
to  be.  The  skeptic  might  always  insist  (and  there  would  be  no 
way  of  rendering  his  position  untenable)  that  life  was  somewhere 

'  "Conservation  of  Energy,"  etc.,  p.  175. 
»"0tigmoflife,"p.87. 
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in  the  substance  trcated^having  escaped  aU  attempts  at  steril- 
ization, etc. — ^and  that  the  experiments  couducted  mcrelj' 
quickened  and  rendered  active  this  life,  already  present.'  He 
could,  at  least,  boldly  assert  that  the  improbability  of  creation 
having  been  effected  was  certaiidy  greater  than  the  alt,emative 
— that  the  experiment  was  in  some  way  defective,  and  that, 
however  incredible  his  own  positionj  the  alt-emativc  was  certainly 
equally  incredible — if  not  more  so;  and  this  position  can  hardly 
ever  be  distinctly  disproved. 

But,  aside  from  such  objection — which,  after  all,  might  be 
rather  begging  the  question,  the  real  and  valid  (third)  objection 
remains.  I  mean  by  this  that,  even  granting  the  conditions  wcfe 
theorelicaUy  perfect,  and  that  no  life  whatever  was  present  that 
was  merely  quickened  into  being  by  the  expcrunent,  atill,  I 
contend,  such  experiment  would  not  and  never  could  prove  the 
creatioi\  of  life  from  the  non-living,  and  for  the  following  reason. 

I  have,  throughout  this  chapter,  been  contending  that  life  is  a 
thing  per  se,  distinct  from  every  other  physical  force,  which 
forces  it  merely  directs  during  its  connection  with  the  organism, 
and  that  it  utilizes  during  that  period^ — the  natural  body  through 
which  it  manifests.  Now,  for  thia  manifestation,  it  requires  a 
certain  material  body— a  certain  arrangement,  that  is,  of  in- 
organic matter  and  physical  forces  wliich  are  necessary  for  iU 
manifestation;  and,  without  this  arrangement,  there  could  be 
no  manifestation,  and  consequently  no  life.  It  must  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that,  in  order  for  life  to  manifest,  it  must 
have  this  certain  veiy  intricate  and  most  delicate  arrangement 
of  matter  and  force,  and  that  unless  this  arrangement  is  present, 
and  absolutely  perfect  in  every  detail,  life  cannot  utilise  8uch 
a  combination  of  matter  and  force,  or  use  it  to  manifest 
through.* 

'Professor  Bupke  hunaelf  admitted  this  ("OriEin  of  Life."  p.  1941.  He 
saye;  "  How  can  it  be  asoertaincd  that  al!  foims  of  lift  have  Iwen  dcatmyett? 
Moat  asBuredlLy  it  can  be  iiasertwi  thit  in  c«^rtain  cirL-umstiiiireH  orgunjc  fonna 
can  be  destroyed,  but  it  cannot  bo  shov.71  that  ull r:3-Tiii'crDs<?Dpic  or  even 
ultrn-atoiiiici  types  of  organic  or  irifjrgtinic  life  do  not  slUl  remain,' 

'That  life  is  not  (ho  mere  rc-siiltunt  or  prodiicl  of  this  comliiuation  cguld 
be  ebtTAii  in  detnil,  had  1  the  time  and  spnce.  I  woidd  only  say  here  that 
the  vital  cJement  ia  oiitaide  of  the  phyeicaj  forces  present  a-s  ihe  result  of  this 
Conihiiintion.  This  is  indirectly  proved  by  the  vpry  disltnclion  between 
organic  and  inoi^B4iic  bodies;  one  U  alive  and  the  other  not — though  they 
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This  much  being  granted ,  we  c^n  readily  ete  that,  in  all  experi- 
ments so  far  conducted,  with  the  object  of  creating  life,  this 
exact  combination  and  arrangement  was  not  obtained — some 
little  defect  or  flaw  was  present,  sufficient  to  prevent  the  mani- 
festation of  life  through  the  material  utilized  for  the  experiment. 
But  now,  suppose  we  meet  with  an  experiment  that  has  been 
successful;  wht-re  life  has,  apparently,  been  created  from  the 
inorganic  material  used;  does  this  in  reality  prove  that  this  life 
had  actually  been  made  or  brought  into  being  by  the  inorganic 
matter,  or  any  particular  combination  of  it?  By  no  means! 
It  simply  proves  that  the  experimenters  have  at  last  succeeded 
in  arranging  their  material  in  exactly  the  right  quantities, 
qualities  and  relations — have,  in  fact,  fonned  exactly  the  correct 
material  body  through  which  the  life  force  can  manifest;  t.e., 
they  have  finally  succeeded  in  so  arranging  their  material  basis 
as  to  render  possible  the  manifestation  of  life  force  through  it. 
And  for  this  reason  I  do  not  sec  how  such  experiments  as  those 
now  being  conducted  can  ever  prove  the  generation  of  life  from 
non-living  matter,  for  the  very  reason  that  this  other  alternative 
explanation  of  the  facts  would  always  be  open  and  could  be 
employed  by  anyone  who  cared  to  do  so — thus  rendering  forever 
impossible  this  supposed  proof  of  the  creation  of  organic  form 
from  inorganic  matter — of  life  from  no  life^and  so  doing  away 
with  this  objection  to  my  hypothesis,  since  it  is  thus  shown  to 
be  no  valid  objection  at  all. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  above  was  written,  in  sub- 
stance, before  the  appearance  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  "Lifo  and 
Matter."  On  pp.  172-3  of  that  hook  occurs  the  fnllowuig 
passage,  which  I  consider  a  remarkable  coincidence  of  thought. 
Speaking  of  such  experiments  aa  I  have  been  criticizing  above. 
Doctor  Lodge  writes: 

"But  suppose  it  (the  experiment)  was  successful;  what  then? 
We  should  then  be  reproducing  in  the  laboratory  a  process  that 

are  boih  composed  of  the  same  chemical  elements.  Why  is  this?  A  atrikinjg 
eicample  is  fouinJ  in  this  fact ;  bread  ^id  at  r>'dmine  are  Mjmposcd  o(  preeieely 
the  same  chemical  ek-ineiits,  C,  H.  N.  0. — tLrnuiged  in  sUphlly  diUfereiit  com- 
bitiaiiatis.  In  one  cjvk  i1  in  n  deadly  poiHon;  in  the  other  niitril.ious  gluten. 
Can  aiiy  purely  chemical  thcoiy  p^plain  Hiidi  factflT  and  is  the  theorv'  of  the 
different  arran^pment  and  groupinc  of  tlie  moleculps  any  real  explanation 
at  nil?     ('"Ocsnilt  Soiettce  in  Medidme,"  tiy  FraQa  Hartmajui,  M.D.,  p.  5S.) 
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muist  at  some  past  age  have  occurred  on  the  earth;  for  at  one 
the  earth  waa  certainlv  hot  und  moUen  ami  intirgamc,  whereaAJ 
now  it  swarms  wUh  life.     Does  that  show  that  the  earth  generate 
the  life?     By  no  means;    no  more  than  it  doas  thai  the  earth  1 
necessarily  has  generated  all  the  gases  of  its  atmosphere,  or^ 
meteoric  dust  which  lies  upon  its  snows." 

I  conclude  this  part  of  the  discussion  by  quoting  the  foUo' 
most  significaut  passage  from  Sir  Betijamin  Ward  Richardson's 
"Ministry  of  Health"  (pp.  151-S)j  in  which  the  relations  of 
vitality  and  the  material  body  are  touched  upon  in  as  niasterly 
a  fashion  as  it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  see.  After 
discussing  the  possible  nature  of  vitality — its  essence,  coi 
pariitg  it  to  light,  emanations,  etc.,  and  discusBsing  its  possibli 
Bource,  our  author  goes  on: 


"But  this  mere  physical  element  of  vitality  does  not  prompt 
us  to  motion.  Ab  the  steam  engine  ia  motionless  till  the  hand  of 
the  engineer  outside  the  mechanism  sets  the  motion  free  and  in 
order,  according  to  the  build  of  the  machine;  so  we,  while  our 
purely  physical  organism  is  in  motion,  are  moved  by  some  influ- 
ences or  impressions  from  without,  which  pass  through  ou 
■senses,  which  traverse  our  nervous  corda  when  they  permit  i 
and  which  are  ever  in  manifold  activity  whether  we  are  preseni 
or  not  to  be  influenced;  which  existed  before  we  were,  and  exist 
after  we  are  dead.  If  this  be  the  true  reading — and  it  is  the 
reading  which  many  yeara  of  special  study  of  the  phenomena  bas 
impressed  most  seriously  on  me — then  vitality  is.  even  from  a 
physical  point  of  view,  a  compound  of  two  processes;  a  mechan- 
ical and — there  is  no  better  word — a  spiritual.  The  mechanical 
part,  perfect  when  it  is  natural,  but  destructible  and  destined  to 
run  only  a  given  courae  limited  by  time:  the  spiritual  indestructi- 
ble^ moulding  the  physical  to  its  us^,  and,  to  our  pr^ent  senses, 
incorporeal;  acting  sometimes  by  one  wave  or  impulae  through 
masses  of  living  beings;  acting  always  in  some  measure  through 
masses,  in  so  far  aa  the  general  outline  of  the  living  things  permit; 
but  acting  also  individually,  through  and  by  reason  of  the  physical 
peculiarities  of  the  individual.  What,  then,  we  should  abstractly 
call  vitality  is  universal,  and  in  persistent  operation  in  inanima 
matter,  constituterl  to  be  animated.  What  wc  call  life  is  the 
manifestation  of  this  persistent  and  all-pervading  principle  ol 
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Nature  in  propeHy  organized  subBtancre.  What  we  call  death,  or 
devitalization,  is  the  reduction  of  matter  to  the  sway  of  other 
forces,  which  do  not  destroy  it,  but  which  change  its  mode  of 
motion  from  the  concrete  to  the  diffuse,  and,  after  a  time,  render 
it  altogether  incapable  of  manifesting  vital  action  until  it  be  re- 
cast in  the  vital  mould.  We  are  at  this  moment  ignorant  of  the 
time  when  vitality  ceases  to  act  on  matter  that  ha^  been  vital- 
ized. Presuming  that  an  organism  can  be  arrested  in  its  living 
in  Euch  manner  that  its  parts  shall  not  be  injured  to  the  extent  of 
actual  destruction  of  tissue,  or  to  change  of  organic  form,  the 
vital  wave  seems  ever  rendy  to  pour  into  the  body  again  so  soon 
as  the  conditions  for  its  action  are  rcSstabli-^hed.  Thus,  in  some 
of  my  experiments  for  suspending  the  conditions  essential  for 
the  visible  manifestations  of  life  in  cold-blooded  animals,  I  have 
succeeded  in  reestablishing  the  condition  under  which  the  vital 
vibrations  will  influence,  after  a  lap&e  not  of  hours,  but  even  of 
days;  and  for  my  part  I  know  no  limitation  to  such  re-manifesta- 
tion, except  from  the  simple  ignorance  of  us  who  inquire  into  the 
subject." 

I  Deed  hardly  point  out  the  extreme  suggestiveness  of  these 
remarks,  and  their  relation  to  a  possible  explanation  of  hii^torii^al 
casca  of  "raising  the  dead"  by  those  who^  perhaps,  understood 
the  operations  of  the  law  of  suspension  here  hinted  at.  See 
Appendix  L. 

I  am  aware  that  my  theory  will  probably  bi^  attacked  upon,  the 
ground  that  crystals  (notably)  present  very  many  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  animal  life,  or  rather  of  primitive  vital  action — forming, 
in  fact,  a  sort  of  bridge  across  the  guilf  that  separates  the  living 
from  the  non-living  world.^  The  similarities  are  doubtlesis  many 
and  striking,  being  well  summed  up  in.  M.  Daatre'a  "Life  of 
Matter,"  pp.  417-29,  and  are  too  well  known  to  need  restate- 
ment. Still,  it  might  reasonably  be  contended  that  the  diiTer- 
encea  so  far  outweigh  the  similarities  as  to  render  the  assertion 
that  they  are  identical  most  unjustifiable  and  unwarranted. 
Professor  Bcale  takes  thk  stand,  and,  throughout  his  writings 
has  contended  that  this  attempt  to  identify  the  vital  and  the 
chemical  forces  because  of  the  plienomena  obsi'rved  in  the 
crystal  is  pure  assumption,  and  in  no  wise  a  scientifically  proved 

•  Na^di  "  MechanicoPhysiotogical  Theory  of  Organic  Evolution,"  p.  2, 
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faiit.  He  pointetl  out  tht^  fact  that  the  growth  of  the  crystal  is 
by  accretwn,  and  not  the  result  of  any  process  of  tnelabolism,  tuid 
always  from  the  sante  materiala  from  which  their  bodies  are 
built,  while  animals  buitd  their  bodies  from  materials  different 
from  that  of  their  own  bodies.  (See  Burke's  "Origin  of  Life," 
pp.  27, 102.)  But  as  Doctor  Burke,  on  p.  139,  states  that  "only 
when  there  is  metabolism  there  is  lifo"^this  would  seem  to  shut 
out  the  crystal  from  the  same  sort  of  life  that  the  animal  enjoj-s. 
Or  as  ht;  says  on  p.  60:  "They  (crystals)  have  everything  in 
common  with  niicrobea  except  the  principle  of  vitality!"  And 
M.  Dastre  himself  admits  that  "there  seems  to  be  a  complete 
opposition  between  the  crystal  and  the  living  being  as  regards 
thoir  manner  of  nutrition  and  growth."  f'Life  of  Matter," 
p.  422.)'  How  scientists  can  continue  to  urge  the  close  similarity 
of  living  beings  and  crystals  in  face  of  such  facts  is  a  mystery. 

But  even  were  it  shown  that  a  sort  of  life  or  vital  force  mani- 
festa  itself  in  crystals,  would  that  prove  that  all  lifi?  is  thus  semi- 
crystal  (so  to  speak)  and  bo  related  to  the  physical  world  in  some 
intricate  manner?  Most  certainly  it  would  not.  It  would 
merely  prove  that  the  crystal  is  just  so  constructed  as  to 
render  possible  the  manifestation,  through  it,  of  a  certain  kind 
or  character  of  life — a  certain  degree  of  mentality — which  could 
thus  manifest  through  it  to  just  the  extent  to  which  the  structure 
of  the  crystal  rendered  such  manifestation  (wasible. 

"If  the  material  encasement  be  coarse  and  simple,  aa  in  the 
lower  organiams,  it  permits  only  a  little  intelligence  to  permeate 
through  it;    if  it  is  deli(^ate  and  complex,  it  leaves  more  pores, 
and  exits,  as  it  were,  for  the  manifestations  of  consciousness."* 

And  so  I  do  not  consider  that  the  objections  to  my  theory 
drawn  from  observations  of  crystals  are  any  real  objections  at 
all,  and  I  shall  consequently  refuse  to  consider  them  further. 

Nor  is  the  objection  valid  which  seeks  to  identify  vital  or  life 
force  with  the  physical  forces  because  of  the  fact  that  the  ^^tal 
force  of  certain  crea.tures  seems  to  be  transposed  into  light^'in 
the  cases  of  those  "living  machines"  (fireflies,  etc.)  where  such 

'  flee  also  Docfnr  Moore's  *  Matter,  Life  and  Mind,"  pp.  02-125. 
» F.  C.  S.  SchUler:  "Riddlea  of  the  Sphinx,"  p.  2«4. 
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light  Is  libserved — at  first  sight,  seeming  lo  idt-ntify  the  light- 
production  with  the  vital  forcL's.  Aa  M,  Raphael  Dubois  ex- 
pressed it,'  it  b  merely  the  power  or  property  "  possessed  by  cer- 
tain organisms  of  radiating  into  space,  as  luminous  vibrations, 
a  part  of  the  energy  that  animates  them,"  This  doies  not  dis- 
prove my  theory  of  vitality,  then,  because  no  one  doubts  that 
there  are  operative  within  the  organism  physical  and  chemical 
forces  of  all  kinds,  but  this  does  not  show  that  the  vital  forces — 
the  life  of  the  creature— has  been  utilized  in  its  production;  we 
have  no  proof  whatever  that  this  is  the  Cisse.  In  fact,  all  the 
arguments  advanced  go  to  show  that  such  is  not  the  case. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  is  a  return  to  Vitalism,  and  that 
the  facts  in  the  case  disprove  that  idea.  I  reply;  not  so.  1  do 
not  deny  that  the  forces  operative  in  the  production  of  this  Ught 
may  be  purely  physical  or  chemical,  but  this  docs  not  identify 
it  with  the  vital  or  life  force  of  the  creatm-e  in  whose  organism  it 
is  apparent,  neverthele^.  Let  me  make  my  meaning  clearer  by 
the  following  quotation  from  the  late  Claud  Bernard's  writings 
— illustrating  a  position  with  which  I  wholly  concur. 

"Arrived  at  the  termination  of  our  studira,  we  see  that  they 
lead  us  to  a  very  general  conclusion,  the  result  of  experiment; 
namely,  that  between  the  two  schools,  one  holding  thnt  vital 
phenomena  are  absolutely  distinct  from  physico-chemical  phe- 
nomena, the  other,  that  they  are  wholly  identical  with  them, 
there  is  place  for  a  third  doctrine,  that  of  physical  vitalism,  which 
takes  account  of  what  there  is  peculiar  in  the  manifestations  of 
life,  and  what  there  is  that  conforms  to  the  action  of  general 
forces;  the  ultimate  element  of  the  phenomenon  is  physical,  the 
arrangement  is  vital."* 

I  have  throughout  admitted  the  intimate  relations  of  life  and 

matter,  though  denying  that  the  former  was  in  any  way  created 
by  the  latter.  I  have  no  very  definite  theory  of  my  own  t«  offer 
re  this  question  of  their  connection — what  it  may  l)e  or  how 
possible— save  to  say  that  the  connection  is,  during  life,  the  most 
intimate  possible  or  conceivabloj  and  that  the  energy  docs  in 
some  inscrutable  way  issue  from  some  central  spot  or  point, 

'  "Physiological  Lkht,"  p.  413. 

* "  LeQOEia  aur  lea  ph^om^nea  de  la  vie."  Paris,  p.  524. 
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vitalizing  the  matter  in  its  immediate  neigh lior hood.  Professor 
Burke's  recent  rest'arclifs  should  go  far  t<i  prove  this;  his  chapter 
on  "The  Nucleus  as  a  Source  of  Energy"  defending  this  view, 
and  sayingj  in  part: 

"...  The  ultimate  nucleus  (is)  the  fa\mtain,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  vital  energy,  that  sets  and  maintains  the  whole  mass 
going.  .  .  .  This  energy  would  seem  to  spring  from  some 
immaterial  source.     .    .     .    "» 

Surely,  here  is  a  practical  acknowledgement  of  the  view  that 
vitality  is  a  force,  distinct  from  other  physical  forces,  though, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  Professor  Burke  is,  throughout  his  book, 
contending  that  this  is  not  the  case!  But  our  interest  is  doubt- 
leas  wtiniulated,  by  such  conjectures,  to  inquire  into  what  actually 
takes  place  in  this  n-th,  or  final  nucleus.  To  that  question, 
science  has,  as  yet,  no  final  answer:  we  can  but  speculate  and 
theorize,  being  aided  hy  such  facts  as  are  known  to  occur.  The 
most  ingenious  speculations  of  this  kind,  and  probably  the 
nearest  correct  of  any  so  far  advanced,  are  those  of  Professor 
Beale,  from  whose  "Vitality:  An  Appeal  to  the  Royal  Society," 
p.  ItHl,  I  c|uote  the  following  interesting  passage: 

"It  seems  to  be  in  these  inmost  centers  that  life  is- ever  being 
communicated  to  the  non-living  matter  aa  it  is  made  to  flow  tct- 
ward  them:  eo  thut  those  powers  by  which  the  formation  of  even,' 
tissue  can  only  be  effected,  and  all  other  wonderful  powers  are 
conferred  upon  matter  by  vitality,  manifest  everywhere  in  the 
living  world,  and  which  are  not  only  communicated  without  loss, 
but  whicli  may  be  renewed  generation  after  generation  with  in- 
creasing vigor,  as  life  Bucceeds  life — powers  of  no  ordinary'  kind, 
but  ever  characteristic  of  the  whole  world  of  Ufe,  and  caused  by 
vitality — welling  up,  as  it  were,  from  centers  that  seem  inex- 
haustible, illimitable,  undemonstrable-  .  .  We  get  but  an 
imperfect  glimpse  of  the  vital  phenomena  in  minute  structureless 
centers — too  central  to  be  ever  reached  by  mortal  eye — where 
matter,  as  I  believe,  is  certainly  beyond  the  operation  of  all  ordi- 
nary physical  laws — where  movements  are  free  and  incessant, 
and  in  a  direction  from  each  center,  thereby  ensuring  a  flow  of 
fluid  in  which  lifeless  matter  is  dissolved,  in  the  opposite  direction 
— inward,  toward  the  center." 

»"Th€OrigtQorUfe."pp.  ]4ft-S. 
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I  9.     Practical  Results  and  Tlieorefical  Considerotians 

And  now,  as  the  net  result  of  all  the  above  chain  of  argument 
and  theoretical  reasoning,  we  reach  a  conclusion  of  cardinal  and 
of  immediate  and  practical  importance.  Briefly,  it  is  this.  If 
my  theory  be  correct,  what  must  be  the  effects  of  going  without 
a  certain  quantity  of  food,  on  any  one  occasion?  Obviously,  it 
cannot  be  loss  of  energy,  since  we  have  seen  that  no  energy  is 
ever  lost,  as  the  result  o£  omitting  food,  at  any  tin\e.  If  this  is 
80,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  all  digestion  necessitates  the  ex- 
penditure of  vital  energy — as  we  have  seen  it  does  and  must — 
then  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  driven  is  this.  The  omission 
of  any  one  meal,  or  any  number  of  nieals^  merely  adds  to  the 
body's  genera!  store  of  vitality  just  as  much  energy  as  would 
necessarily  be  expended  in  digesting,  assiniitating  and  eliminating 
that  meal  or  series  of  meals.  In  other  words,  we  should  invari- 
ably increase,  instead  of  decreasing,  the  stock  of  vitality,  by  the 
fast;  we  should  invariably  add  to  it,  and  never  subtract  from  it. 
Startling  and,  iiidecd,  rtivolutionary  as  this  statement  may  seem 
to  my  readers,  it  is  the  logical  outcome  of  my  theory,  and  one 
which  the  facts  in  the  case  conclusively  prove  to  be  true. 

In  many  ways,  it  is  now  pracHcally  recognized  that  food  does 
not  furnish  our  strengith  and  energy— at  least,  to  anything  like 
the  proportionate  degree  to  the  amount  of  food  uigcsted.  Busi- 
ness men  realize  this  fact,  and  for  that  reason  they  eat  the  lightest 
of  lunches  when  a  heavy  afternoon's  work  is  in  sight — which 
means,  of  course,  that  the  nearer  they  approEich  an  actual  fant, 
the  more  energy  they  will  have  for  their  bodily  and  mental  labor 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  But  if  food  supplies  the  energy ,  exactly  the 
reverse  of  this  should  hold  good ;  the  greater  the  amount  of  work 
necessitated,  the  more  food  should  be  eaten.  This  is  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  theory,  and  the  only  conclusion  we  can  possibly 
resch — provideil  we  are  logical.  Seeing  tliat  such  is  not  the 
case,  it  is  evident  that  the  theory  must  be  wrong,  and  that  our 
strength  and  energy  cannot  be  derived  from  the  food  we  eat, 
but  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  one  great  cause  of  its  expenditiuv 
and  waste.  Those  physicians  who  counsel  fasting,  or  even  a 
reduction  in  the  diet,  for  the  purpose  (obviously)  of  increasing 
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the  energy,  do  so  in  direct  opposition  to  their  theory.  They  I 
have  found,  from  bittiT  experifnee,  that  this  is  the  true  and  t-ho 
rational  nu-thod  of  trL-atmcnt,  and  that  benefit  invariably  rt-sults' 
from  its  application;  it  is,  however,  in  direct  opposition  to  tht-ir 
theory,  which  says  precisely  the  opposite.  Tht^ry  and  practice 
are  hopelessly  opposed;  while,  if  the  other  theory  be  correct, 
they  are  in  the  strictest  harmony,  and  agree  in  the  minutest 
detail. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  when  food  is  completely 
withheld,  during  a  fast,  the  energy  does  actually  increase,  and 
continues  to  do  so— noticeably  after  the  stiimilatiun  from  the  I 
daily  food  and  the  reaction  from  such  fitimulation  lias  worn  off. 
After  this  period  has  once  been  passed,  the  strength  constantly 
and  vmibly  increases,  as  we  have  seen  (pp,  256-63),  Theoretic- 
ally, on  this  view,  tliis  should  be  the  case;  actually  it  is  so:  the] 
theory  and  the  practice^  in  this  instance,  arc  in  pn^cise  accord. 

Proof  that  the  energy  is  not  lowered  and  that  the  general  Lone, 
both  of  the  akin  and  the  whole  system,  ia  improved,  is  afforded 
by  those  cases  in  which  the  ability  ia  present  to  take  cold  baths, 
e.g.,  when  this  has  never  teen  possible  before,  owing  to  the  poor 
reaction  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  Now  we  know  tliat  the 
ability  to  react,  after  a  cold  bath,  ia  due  solely  to  the  degree  of] 
vitality  presents Ix'Uig  proportional,  ceteris  parUius,  to  the  cxtcrii 
of  the  reaction.  If,  consequently,  the  abibty  to  react  thorougldy 
be  greater  during  a  fast,  it  ia  evident  that  more  vitality  is  present 
and  available  for  this  purpose  than  at  other  (ordinary)  times. 
It  would  certainly  be  impossible  if  vitality  had  been  decreased. 
A  notable  case,  in  this  respect,  is  that  of  my  friend,  Maurice  V, 
Samuels,  the  playwright,  whose  fast,  undertaken  at  my  sugges- 
tion (with  most  satisfactory  ifsults)  prcst^ntt^d  a  clear  demonstra- 
tion of  this  principle.  In  this  case,  cold  baths  were  taken  daily, 
during  the  fast,  and  almost  enjoyed,  whereas  the  patient  had 
never  in  his  life  been  enabled  to  take  a  cold  bath  without  suffering 
the  greatest  bodily  discomforts-due  to  Jack  of  reaction — as  well 
as  mental  aversion.  In  such  cases,  the  increase  of  energy 
derivable  from  the  fast  is  clearly  demonstrated. 

Scientists  may  fail  to  accept  thl^  theory  because  it  recogniMftl 
vitality  as  a  thing  per  se,  and  as  not  capable  of  being  trausformed , 
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or  tra&amut'ed  into  one  or  other  of  the  physical  forces.  I  shall 
be  told  that  it  violatt'S  the  law  of  the  consi^rvation  of  energy. 
It  all  depends,  I  atiswer,  upon  how  we  regard  this  all-embracing 
law.  If  we  limit  it,  as  we  should,  to  the  physical  world,  then,  I 
say,  this  theory  does  not  contradict  it  in  any  way.  But — while 
I  am  willing  to  admit  that  &ome  such  unification  of  energy  aa 
that  suggested  by  Doctor  Bryant'  might  be  quite  possible, 
theoretically,  at  all  events — I  must  inaiat  that  if  we  try  to 
include  in  the  circle  of  transmutablc  and  transformable  forces, 
life — vitality  and  energy — as  is  now  universally  done,  tlnen  I  say; 
yea,  it  doea  \ioIate  it.  And  1  shall  take  ray  stand  upon  tills 
ground,  whatever  the  consequences.  I  believe  my  arguments 
and  the  facts  I  have  brought  and  shall  bring  forward  completely 
disprove  this  dogma,  and  render  the  usual  position  untenable. 
If  ray  arguments  and  facts  violate  the  theory,  then  bo  much  the 
worse  for  the  theory!  I  shall  certainly  not  withdraw  my  facts 
and  arguments  simply  because  they  thrcatt^n  to  overthrow  and 
disprove  an  altogether  stupid  and  never  logically  demonstrated 
theory;  that  I  do  not  by  any  means  intend  to  do. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter  and 
the  conservation  of  energy  may  be  perfectly  true  and  valid,  so 
far  as  they  go,  but  it  does  not  need  much  insight  to  perceive  that 
neither  of  these  include  the  phenomena  of  human  vitality  and 
life,  which  seem  to  be  quite  distijict  and  separate;  and  I  say 
this  without  being  influenced  by  any  religious  or  theological 
considerations  whatever  (for  I  am  a  frank  agnostic)  but  because 
I  believe  it  is  borne  out  by  facta — and  facts  arc  stubborn  things! 
The  eternal  change  of  matter,  from  the  inorganic,  dead  matter 
to  living  tissue  (p.  294),  and  again,  this  organized  tissue  being 
resolved,  at  death,  back  to  its  original  chemical  elements — all 
this  may  be  very  true;  the  laws  governing  it  may  be  as  fixed 
and  unalterable  as  you  please,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  concerns  only  the  materiai  of  the  body;  and  the  thinking, 
willing,  and  active  life  forces  arc  distinct  and  separate  always. 
Life  utilizes  the  bctdy  for  its  various  purposes;  it  guklcs  and  con- 
trols it  throughout  its  life  history;  but  it  does  not  spruig  from 
it,  and  above  all,  ja  not  made  by  it!  The  most  dense  should 
'  "Tbe  World  Energy,"  etc.,  p.  268. 
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appreciate  that  fact — so  obvious  is  it,  even  in  our  present  state 
of  knowledge. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  exempt  hfe  from  the  circle  of 
forces,  admitting  it  to  be  a  thing  apart,  per  se,  separate  and 
distinct  from  all  other  physical  forces — to  which  it  is  in  no  wise 
related — a  theory  which  is  altogether  logical  and  to  which  every 
fact  points — then  I  say;  No,  my  theory  does  not  violate  the  law 
of  conservation  of  energy,  for  I  am  as  fimi  a  behever  in  the 
opETation  of  that  law  as  the  most  conservative  ecientiat.    That  ^j 
portion  of  the  law  which  ever  had  any  real  support  is  aa  trueH| 
to-<.lay  as  it  t;vcr  was.     It  is  only  that  portion  which  was  always       ■ 
intrinsically  absurd,  but  which  mattjriaUatic  scientists  simply 
assumed  and  accepted,  without  ever  proptTly  criticizing — merely 
because  it  ivas  a  materialistic,  and  so  an  ^'  easy,"  though  obnously 
erroneousj  interpretation — which  is  here  combated. 

Even  before  my  arguments  and  facts  were  in  the  field  it  must 
be  distinctly  remembered  that  there  was  no  evidence  whatever       . 
tending  to  show  that  we  derived  our  strength  directly  from  otir  ^| 
food,  or  from  anything  we  ate,  drank  or  inhaled.    It  was  always  ^^ 
contendid  by  one  school  of  medical  philosophers  that  the  sole 
purpose  of  food  was  to  furnish  bodily  tissue,  and  the  tiasue,] 
force;  i.e.,  when  once  the  food  substance  had  been  transformed 
mto  living  tissue,  the  destruction  or  breaking  down  of  that  tissue ; 
was  that  which  created  or  liberated  the  force;   and  that,  con-j 
sequcntly,  no  energy  could  possibly  be  furnished  or  supplied  toj 
the  organism  at  all  unless  that  food  material  were  capable  of 
first  forming  healthy  tissue;   and  this  at  once  barred  out  all 
poisons,  and  all  inappropriable  material  (such  as  alcohol,  e.g.),\ 
since  they  could  not  form  bodily  tissue  in  the  first  place — not 
being  foods,     {pp,  36-8.)     And  thus  we  see  there  never  waS' 
any  definite  and  altogether  accepted  proof  that  we  derived  our 
strength  directly  from  any  material  whatever — it  being  appar-i 
ently  incapable  of  imparting  it  in  that  manner.     It  must  first 
have  fomitd  the  tissue,  and  the  tissue  supplied  the  strength. 
But  we  have  seen  that  even  this  theory  can  no  longer  be  main- 
tained— no  strength  whatever  coming  from  the  food,  either] 
directly  or  indirectly. 
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I  10.    Ph^sophical  Ccmclusions 

And  now  I  must  bring  this  lengthy  chapter  to  a  close,  though 
I  must  first  make  one  or  two  remarks  on  particular  aspects  of  my 
theory,  and  the  deductions  that  may  be  drawn  from  it,  if  correct. 
I  have  endeavored  to  devote  this  chapter  strictly  to  the  physio- 
logical aspects  of  the  problem,  but  must  add  one  or  two  words  on 
the  important  philosophical  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
facts,  if  established,  and  the  manner  in  which  a  number  of 
hitherto  sporadic  and  disconnected  facta  find  a  connected  and 
logical  explanation.  By  way  of  illustration,  let  us  consider  the 
phenomena  of  so-called  "miraculous  cures" — of  cases  of  mental 
healing,  i.e.,  where  almost  instantaneous  cures  of  grave  affections 
are  asserted  (on  good  authority)  to  have  taken  plaee.  Now  I 
submit  that,  upon  the  theory  of  energy  outlined  above,  the  con- 
nection between  mental  and  physical  phenomena,  and  such  cases 
of  miraculous  healing,  become  much  more  intelligible  to  us.  For, 
tf  our  energy  be  dependent  upon,  not  the  oxidation  of  food 
material,  but  the  inrush  of  external  energy,  which  inrush  is 
limited  only  by  the  degree  of  receptivity  of  the  organism  at  the 
time,  we  can  readily  perceive  that,  sliould  the  condition  of  the 
organism  be,  in  some  manner,  so  modified  as  to  permit  a  greatly 
increased  influx  of  this  energy  (owing  to  some  obstacle  being 
removed  or  condition  modified)  most  extraordinary  results  might 
follow — since  we  know  that  tissue  growth  and  tissue  replacement 
are  largely  due  to  and  determined  by  the  extent  of  the  available 
energy  for  those  purposes.  Should  this,  then,  be  temporarily 
almost  unlimiled  in  amount,  we  can  conceive  that  this  process 
of  tissue  growth,  tissue  replacement,  etc.,  might  proceed  at  an. 
almost  indefinitely  rapid  rate.  Granted,  then,  that  this  degree 
of  receptivity  is  once  established  (in  some  unknown  way)  and 
the  consequent  inrush  of  energy  follows,  and  we  can  see  how,  on 
this  theory,  these  '^miraculouB"  cures  are  wrought.  On  the 
commonly  accepted  theories,  I  contend,  any  explanation  is  at 
present  quite  impossible  and  practically  inconceivable.' 

■As  an  interesting  parA]]«|,  compare  "How  to  Be  a  Yogi,"  by  Swanii 
AbhediaiiaDdu.  pp.  l^Ml,  I  had  not  read  this  Iiook  when  1  wrote  tlie  above 
pEunaafe,  but  it  serves  to  illuetrate  the  rlose  Enmilaj-ity  >of  Eastern  £bQd  Weatem 
thought,  when  working  on  phUosophicaJ  prabUma. 
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It  is  not  the  province  of  this  book  to  touch  upon  the  wider 
problema  of  world  philosophy  or  metaphysics,  but  I  cannot 
fofrain  from  adding  one  or  two  remarks  upon  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  logical  philosophic  import  of  my  theory.  For  1  can 
see  in  it  far  more  than  a  mere  scheme  of  vitality;  more  than  a 
mere  speeulation  as  to  its  nature  and  its  relation  to  th«  human 
organism  and  to  the  intake  of  food ;  more  than  its  revolutionar)' 
effect  upon  medical  practice— important  as  th<se  should  be.  It 
is  more  than  aJl  these.  It  is  an  answer,  if  not  an  absolute  refuta- 
tion, of  the  present,  generally  accepted  materialistic  doctrine  of 
the  universe',  and  its  influence  upon  our  conceptions  of  the 
origin  and  destiny  of  the  human  soul.  Without  fiu-ther  ado,  tet 
me  illustrate  the  great  importance  of  the  theory  in  ita  applica- 
tion to  the  phenomena  of  mind,  and  the  world-old  question  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show,  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  the 
life  or  vital  force  is  in  no  way  inter-relatctlf  transformable  and 
transmutable  into  any  one  or  other  of  the  physical  forces  known 
to  us;  that  it  seems  to  stand  absolutely  per  se,  in  this  respect, 
and  that,  in  fact,  ita  laws  and  actions  are,  apparently,  totally 
different  from — if  not  actually  opposed  to— the  other  forces,  in 
its  action  and  laws.  It  ia  in  no  way  related  to  them,  and  that 
the  nervous  or  life  energies  arc  difTcrent,  toto  c(eIo,  from  all  other 
forces  or  energies  whatsoever.  But  if  this  is  the  case,  we  must 
most  certainly  revise  our  idoaa  and  beliefs  with  regard  to  the 
supposed  impossibility  of  the  soul's  immortality:  for  that 
problem  at  once  assumes  a  ditferent  and  a  new  meaning  in  the 
light  of  these  newer  facts. 

Let  me  better  illustrate  my  meaning  by  first  quoting  from 
Profe.SBor  Shaler's  excellent  book,  "The  Individual "  (pp.  301-2). 
the  following  paragraph,  which  tersely  states  the  argument  of 
the  materialistic  philosopher  and  well  illustrates  the  position 
assumed  by  the  majority  of  physicians,  psychologists,  biologbte, 
physicists,  and  in  fact  by  most  scientific  men  to-day.    It  is  this: 

"...  The  functions  of  the  body  are  but  modes  of  ex- 
presBion  of  the  energy  which  it  obtains  through  the  apprDpriation 
of  food.  As  regards  their  origin,  these  functions  may  be  compared 
to  the  force  which  drives  the  steam  engine,  being  essentially  no 
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more  mysterious  than  other  mechanical  processes.  Now,  the 
mind  is  Ijut  one  of  the  functions  of  the  body,  a  very  FpecJalized 
work  of  the  parts  koowa  as  the  nervous  system.  We  can  trace 
the  development  of  this  mind  in  a  tolertibly  continuous  series 
from  the  lowest  stages  of  the  nervous  processes,  such  as  we  find 
in  the  Mantra  or  kindred  Protozoa  to  man.  Thus  it  is  argued 
that,  though  the  mental  work  of  our  kind  is  indefinitely  more 
advanced  than  that  of  the  primitive  animals,  there  is  no  good 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  other  than  a  function  of  the  body; 
that  it  is  more  than  a  peculiar  manifestation  of  the  same  forces 
which  guide  digestion,  contract  muscles,  or  repair  a  wound. 
Furthermore,  as  is  well  known,  at  death  all  the  functions  of  the 
organic  body  fall  away  together  in  the  same  manner  and  at  essen- 
tially the  same  time,  so  there  is  in  fiine  no  more  reason  to  believe 
that  the  functions  of  the  brain  persist  than  that  a  like  persistence 
occurs  in  the  digestive  function  or  in  the  blood-impelling  power 
of  the  heart-  All  this,  and  much  more,  can  be  said  to  show  that 
the  phenomenon  of  death  appears  to  possess  us  altogether  when 
we  come  to  die." 


Now  this  position  is,  to  my  mind,  perfectly  logical.  The  con- 
clusion arrived  at  is,  indeed,  the  only  one  to  which  we  can  pos- 
sibly come — is,  in  fact,  the  actual  "truth"  if  the  premises  are 
correct.  No!  Provided  that  thcBO  are  true,  I  can  see  no  possible 
loophole  of  escape  for  the  logical  mind;  the  conclusion  is  inevit- 
able. Professor  Shatcr's  attempts  to  abstract  himself  from  the 
position  into  which  he  has  been  led,  and  which  he  so  well  and 
plainly  stated,  aj-e  to  me  pathetically  futile;  it  is  a  hopeless 
failure;  his  arguments  would,  I  think,  prove  quite  inconclusive 
to  the  critical,  scientific  thinker;  and,  in  any  case,  philosophic 
and  metaphysical  .■^peculations  have  no  place  whatever  in  a 
purely  scientific  argument  of  this  kind— which  should  deal  with 
facts  and  facts  only.' 

'  Prof.  John  Fielce,  indeed,  tried  to  surmount  this. difficulty — here  preBented 
— in  hi»  writings,  and  I  select  tbo  foUowiufi  passiige  mi  illuatralive  of  his 
aj^nient.  He  siiy*  ("Ufc  liverhusling,"  pp,  77-9):  ",  ,  .  if  we  c»uld 
trace  in  detail  the  metmnorphods  of  rimtifliiH  within  the  body,  from  the  sense 
organs  to  the  liraiii,  and  (hence  onward  to  the  muscidiir  aystem,  would  1>e 
aomewhat  aa  MI0W3:  the  inward  motion,  ettrryiug  the  niessnee  into  the 
brain,  wouM  perish  in  eivinp  plaoe  to  the  vibration  which  accompanies  the 
conacioua  state:  luid  this  vilmifion  in  turn  would  perish  in  giving  place  to 
the  outwiird  motion,  carrying  (he  mandate  out  to  the  mustleis.  If  we  had  the 
means  of  nieaeureineiit  we  could  prove  the  equivolcacre  Irom  step  to  Bte|). 
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No:  provided  that  the  premises  Eire  correct,  the  concluaion 
stated  hy  Professor  Shalcr  is  not  only  legitima-te,  but  absolutely 
incontrovejtiblc,  and  the  conclusion  we  are  driven  to  adopt  if 
the  preniisea  of  the  argument  arc  sound. 

And  now  we  perceive  the  great  sagnificance  of  my  theory  in 
its  relation  to  the  problem  of  immortality, and  of  its  revolutionary 
effects  Upon  the  present-world  philosophy.  It  is  not  only  anti- 
materialistic  or  negative,  but  pro- vital  and  positive  In  its  atti- 
tude. It  is  not  destructive,  but  constructive ;  not  devolutionary, 
but  evolutionary.  For  we  now  perc-eive  that  this  great  argu- 
ment against  immortality  crumbles  to  dust;  it  is  worae  than 
useless.  The  premises  are  not  correct;  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
ner\^ou3  or  vital  force  is  not  dependent  upon  food  combustion 
at  any  time,  nor  under  any  circumstances  whatever;  and  cou- 
sequently  mental  energy — one  form  of  nervous  energy — is  not 
dependent  upon  this  physiological  process  either;  it  is  altogether 
independent  of  it;  mental  energy,  together  with  all  other 
bodily  activities,  are  quite  separate  and  distinct  from,  and 
independent  of,  this  process;  bo  that,  when  the  process  itaelf 
ceases,  it  is  no  proof  whatever— and  there  is  not  even  a  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  the  argimient-— that  mental  life  ceases  at 
the  death  of  the  physical  organism.  In  fact,  the  presiunption 
is  all  the  other  way.  So  that  this  main,  oft-tquoted  and  central 
argument  against  survival  is  no  valid  objection  at  all.     Provided 

But  where  would  the  conacious  state,  the  tho\ight  or  feeling,  come  into  this 
circuit?  Why,  nowhere.  The  physical  circuil  of  motions  ia  ccmplete  in 
itself;  the  stwle  of  wnaciouMiew  is  acceBsible  only  to  ils  possei^or.  To  him 
it  is  the  subjective  oquiviilent.  of  the  vibration  within  the  brain,  whereof  it  is 
neither  the  ptwdiicet  noi"  the  offspring,  but  simply  the  conconiilant.  In 
other  ivonU  the  cmturj  history  of  tW  mas?  of  activiries  that  are  perpetually 
being  concentrated  ^■ithin  oiiriHKiiefl,  to  be  preeently  ones  more  disintegT&ted 
and  dilTused,  shows  ma  a  eloeed  drcle  which  is  entirely  phy^CAl,  and  in  which 
one  eegnient  belongs  to  the  nervous  aj-ateni.  As  for  our  oonscious  life,  that 
famia  no  part  of  the  closed  drcle  but  ^ande  entirely  outside  of  it.  coneentric 
with  the  segment  which  belongs  to  the  nervoUs  aystetn,"  (See  also,  in  this 
connection,  "The  ParaUclifiin  of  Mind  and  Body,"  by  Arthur  K.  Rogerp.Ph.D., 
pp.  3-4;  Sir  Oliver  Lodge:  "Life  and  Matter,"  p.  ll(i.  etc.)  This  tli«TT 
IB  defective,  it  seems  to  me,  in  that  it  tnkes  no  account  of  ortI)ii:krv  thinkine, 
but  only  of  aensationa;  and  we  know  that  a  man  may  sit  atill  a[  his  dieslk  dl 
day  and  think,  and  yet  be  na  tired  as  fhoiigh  he  had  exercised  ^-ieoroualj', 
and  even  more  so.  Or  he  may  exercise  half  a  day  and  think  half  a  day,  and 
be  as  tired  as  thouKh  he  bad  done  either  one  or  other  tiie  whole  day.  Ob- 
viously, then,  thin  lung  does  use  up  i-itat  ener^;  and,  inoemuch  as  this  enerry 
is  den%-ed  from  our  foodf«o  it  b  claimed—Hie  mental  life  must  be  direcrtly 
or  indirectly  dependent  upon  the  food  mipply  and  the  eueisy  derived  from  it. 
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my  theory  be  true,  it  proves  to  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  The 
possibility  of  conscious  Burvival  of  death  is  thus  left  quite  an 
open  question— capable  of  scientific  investigation  or  of  philo- 
sophic dispute;'  but  the  grand,  negative  physiological  argument 
vanishes.  And  it  is  because  of  this  fact  that  I  think  my  theory 
not  only  of  practical  importance  to  the  physician,  but  of  theoret- 
ical importance  in  its  bearing  upon  human  thought ;  u(3on  current 
scientific  and  religious  opinion;  upon  the  morals  and  the  ethics 
of  the  race. 

■  \  wouM  point  out  iu  ibi^  cxiiuieciion  ihcLt,  if  this  theory  of  ^-italily  be  true, 
Lhere  can  be  no  valid  ohjeetion  to  the  actual  exietenoe — far  less  the  invest  ign- 
lion  of — fisj'rhic  phenoiuena.  bocauae  the  objectiotis  to  a.  futitre  life  wouJd 
tbiui  be  cleared  ttway,  and  tne  field  left  open  for  facts,  Sut'h  f»ctK  psychic 
phenomena  apparenily  are;  and  at  least  there  can  be  no  objection  lo  their 
Sfudy  any  lunger.  I  would  also  point  out  that  the  old,  materialistic  noliati, 
which  pompared  the  LKxIy  to  a  lump,  vitality  and  life  to  the  flattie,  which 
pEtnpIy  reused  to  esdat  with  the  exttni'tion  of  the  lamp,  ia  thus  shown  to  l>e 
invati'd,  mid  baaed  upon  an  inCoireul  mterpretaJion  of  the  fatta.  Life  is  not 
the  result  of  any  process  of  comljn^^T ion  or  oxidation  whatever,  but  on  Ihe 
(.■ontrar>-.  the  ^idrnK,  controlling  prin ciple— the  real  entity,  for  wboae  mani- 
festation the  body  was  brought  mto  beibg. 
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§  L     CurTerU   Theories  oj  Sieep — Tfieir    Unsatisfactory   Nature 

The  theory  of  vitiality  outlined  above  enables  us  to  arrive  at 
what  is  a  new,  and  I  belicvn  &  correct  explanation  of  the  causation 
and  the  nature  of,  and  the  ncceasity  for,  Hlecp.  Hitherto, 
theorips  as  to  its  nature  and  its  causation  havt  bc^n  almost  as 
erratic  as  numerous.  Some  have  taken  the  purely  spiritual 
standpoint,  and  asscfted,  as  does  Mr.  Bigelow,  in  his  ^'Mystery 
of  Sleep"  (p.  144): 

"That  it  (the  soul)  has  been  emancipated  from  the  restrictiooB 
of  its  prison  house  and  set  free  to  do,  be,  or  become  whatex'er  it 
has  been  prepared  for  becoming  during  its  earthly  confinement." 

This  may  be  very  fine  sounding,  but  it  doi"S  not  in  the  least 
explain  the  nature  of  fatigue;  its  connection  with  sleep;  tlie 
question  of  the  renewal  of  vitahty,  or  in  fact  any  of  the  real 
physiological  aspects  of  the  case  at  all.  So,  for  the  present,  we 
must  altogether  refuse  to  consider  it.  Then  we  have  had  the 
innumerable  materialistic  theories  of  sleep;  the  localiztng  theo- 
ries; the  chemical  theories;  the  histological  theories;  the  psycho 
phyaiologicaJ  theories — ^to  mention  only  the  principal  ones  in  the 
list.  Each  of  these  theories  is  open  to  very  grave  objections, 
as  Doctor  de  Manaceine  and  others  have  proved  conclusively. 
Thus:  The  theory  that  sleep  b  caused  by  the  abnonnal  function- 
ing of  some  organ  or  gland — generally  the  thyroid  gland— is 
refuted  by  the  fact  that,  in  cases  where  the  thyroid  gland  is 
altogether  removed,  sleep  occurred  the  same  as  usual;  the  same 
was  true  when  the  gland  atrophied,  Osborne's  theory  that 
sleep  is  due  to  excessive  functioning  of  the  arachnoid  plexus  is 
practically  the  same  thing  as  the  cerebral  hyperemia  theorj*  to 
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be  mentioned  immediately.  Doctors  Cappie,  Langlet,  Blura- 
roder,  and  others  itgard  sleep  as  possible  when  the  brain  is  in  a 
state  of  venous  stasis;  while  Doctors  Cabania,  Marshall  Hall, 
Macnishj  W.  B.  Carpenter,  G.  H.  Lewes,  Holland,  Sieveking, 
and  others  defended  the  theory  of  cerebral  congestion  or  hyper- 
ffimia,  which  was  afterward  completely  disproved  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Dm'hani,  Mosso,  Fleming,  Coming,  Weir  Mitchell, 
W  A.  Hammond,  and  Tarchanoff — which  showed  that  precisely 
the  reverse  condition — cerebral  anEemia — is  present  during  sleep. 
As  this  would  necessarily  follow  decreased  nervous  action,  how- 
ever, it  proved  nothing  as  to  the  real  causation  of  sleep.' 

Then  there  came  the  innumerable  chemical  theories.  Somraer 
attempted  to  prove  that  sleep  is  caused  by  impoverishment  of 
oxygen  in  the  brain,  appearing  as  soon  as  the  reserve  of  oxygen 
in  the  tissue  and  blood  is  exhausted.  This  found  some  support 
from  the  experiments  of  Pettcnkoffer  and  VoiL  Preyer  believed 
that  sleep  is  the  direct  consequence  of  fatigue,  or  rather,  of  the 
fatigue  products  of  the  blood,  these  bemg  easily  oxidizahle  sub- 
stances which  absorb  the  oxygen  required  by  the  brain,  and 
consequently  that  the  artificial  injection  of  lactic  acid  and 
similar  bodies  causes  sk*p.  Unfortunately,  experiments  in  this 
direction  have  yielded  contradictory  rf^ults.  (Preyer,  Fisher, 
L.  Meyer,  etc.)  I'fluger  held  somewhat  similar  views.  Pro- 
fessor Leo  Errera,  of  Brussels,  regards  sleep  as  essentially  a 
process  of  physiological  intoxication — a  theory  supported  by 
many  facts,  but  refuted  by  many  others — notably  the  power  we 
po^ess  of  postponing  sleep,  or  of  awaking  at  a  fixed  hour. 

Of  recent  years,  Professors  Rabl  Ruckardt,  Lepine,  Duval, 
Ramon  y  Cajal,  Howdl,  and  others  have  advanced  ingenious 
histological  theories;   but,  as  they  do  not  seem  ever  to  have 

'  Sleep  is  not,  it  muat.  be  remembefed,  due  to  cerebral  anipmm,  but  its 
catar;  i.e.,  (Iio  anO^iiliEi  fallow^s  the  lossen*^  tiorvous  ai^tinn,  dnd  does  not 
cause  it,  which  is  the  inintuken  idea  held  by  many  miit&riallBtif  minds.  See, 
e.g.,  Wna.  A.  Hammond's  "'Sleep  atid  Hlee^pleficticas,"  p.  3.5.  Prof,  \^'itliu^l 
James  most  emphatically  iiiaistea  upon  thia  fact  when  he  wrole  (''  Prijidplea 
of  PBycholoEy,'  Vol.  I,,  p.  (W):  "I  neetl  hanily  say  ihat  the  activity  of  ihe 
npr^'oitamiitferia  the  primarj'  phenomenion,  iind  the  afflux  of  blood  itsBecond- 
ary  con.se<"nienc».  Many  popular  writers  talk  aa  if  it  were  Ihc  other  >*'<iy 
ahout.  and  uH  if  mental  activity  were  due  to  (he  afHiix  ol  blood.  But,  m  Prof. 
H.  N.  Martin  has  well  said:  'that  l->e[ief  has  no  phyaiolo^eol  foundation 
whatever;  it  is  ev«n  direftly  oppo«ed  to  all  that  we  know  of  cell  life.'  "  Pfo- 
fc:fior  Mosao  proved  ihia  later  by  direct  experiment;  seehia  "Fnligiie,"  p.  19^. 
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gained  much  general  acceptance,  it  would  be  hardly  worth  our 
while  to  suniniarizp  or  criticize  them  here.  In  any  case,  a=; 
Wundt  pointed  out,  practically  all  the  theories  of  sleep  possess 
the  common  defect  in  that  they  neglect  its  fundamental  and 
direct  cause.  This  will  beeonic  more  apparent  as  we  proceed. 
The  chemical  theory  of  sleep  is  refuted  by  the  fact  tliat  mere 
boredom  or  monotony  is  sufficient  to  cause  sleep,  and  so  is  hyp- 
notic suggestinn,  thougli  fatigue  is  not  present  in  any  degree. 
See  my  discussion  under  "  Fatigue." 

As  the  result  of  considerations  sueli  as  tlie  above,  Dr.  M.  de 
Manaceine  was  driven  to  reject  all  the  current  theories  of  sleep, 
and  in  her  own  book  on  the  subject,  a^-^erts  that  the  only  real 
definition  we  can  give  of  sleep  is  that  "sleep  is  the  resting  time 
of  consciousness/''  This  may  be — undoubtedly  ia— very  true; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  called  an  eiplanalion  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term.  It  is  mei-ely  a  statement  of  a  condition — otie  condi- 
tion— accompanying  sleep.  It  is  no  explanation  at  all  of  the 
real  causes  of  sleep,  or  of  the  conditions  that  necessitate  it,  or 
what  sleep  actually  does,  or  in  what  manner  it  restores  the 
bodily  energy,  or  the  altered  brain  conditions  which  render 
possible  the  unimpeded  renewal  of  consciousness  on  the  following 
day.  It  does  none  of  these  things,  nor  does  any  other  theory  at 
present  extant. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  sleep  is,  iu  a  sense,  a  po^tive 
process,  as  well  as  a  negative  one;  that  it  ia^  as  Dr.  J.  R.  Tilltng- 
hast  pointed  out:^  "not  a  passive  process,  but  an  active  repair 
of  tissue."    Of  as  Dr.  Wesley  Mills  says : 


"Can  the  molecular  machinerj*  of  life  entirely  stop,  and  yet  bft 
set  in  motion  again?  We  know  that  cold-blooded  animals  may 
be  frozen  and  completely  restored  to  a  natural  condition.  This 
and  the  encysted  condition  of  protozoa  are  suggestive  of  such  a 
possibility.  Yet  in  insects  a  condition  of  perfect  quiescence  ia 
accompanied  by  the  most  wonderful  changes.  The  worm-Ijke 
caterpillar  becomes  within  it's  cocoon  the  butterfly,  with  locomo- 
tive powers  immeasurably  greater."' 

'"Sleep:   Ks  Physiology,  Patholugy,  Ilj'gicoe  and  P^chrfogy,"  p.  59. 
»"How  Can  I  Cure  My  Calarrh?"  p.  GO. 
'  "Aiiisijil  luteUigctiw,"  p.  111. 
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Sayg  E.  A.  Fletcher:' 

"  Only  in  moments  of  quiescence  do  We  give  the  soul  a  chance 
to  inaugurate  its  recuperative  work;  to  eend  its  vitial  iafluencea 
of  regeneration  through  the  complex  aystems  of  nerves,  veins, 
and  arteries  of  the  body/* 

It  will  be  obvious  from  the  above  that  we  cannot  merely  state 
that  slwep  is  a  negativB  fjuality — presttnt  only  when  the  organiBm 
Is  too  poisoned  to  retain  it-s  waking  faculties— but  \s  a  positive 
condition,  and  one  in  which  the  most  vital  organic  and  important 
changes  take  place.  It  is  a  period  of  great  recuperation;  and 
to  assert  that  this  stat«  is  merely  the  result  of  poisons  formed 
within  the  body  is  suuply  nonsenge. 

I  should  like  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this  question  of  the 
true  causation  of  sleep  in  considerable  detail,  but  my  space  doea 
not  permit.  On  some  other  occasion,  I  hope  to  do  so,  as  the 
question  is  as  interesting  theoretically,  as  it  is  important  prac- 
tically. But  for  the  present  I  must  content  myself  with  merely 
stating — and  that  briefly— my  own  theory  of  the  nature  and 
causes  of  sleep,  and  to  showing  how  It  accounts  for  every  one  of 
the  phenomena  obser\'ed — physiological  and  psychological. 

§  2.     Author's  Theory  of  Sleep 

It  ia  now,  I  presume,  generally  acknowledged  that  all  forma 
of  bodily  energy — muscular,  functional,  etc. — are  but  aspects  or 
modes  of  expression  of  the  general  stock  of  vitality ;  but  so  many 
varied  channels  through  which  it  is;  expended  while  doing  the 
internal  (organic  or  bodily)  work — and  the  external  (nmscular 
or  '*  world  ")  work.  And  just  here  let  me  state  moat  emphatically, 
in  Order  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  that  I  regard  these  two 
forms  of  energy  as  most  certainly  but  faces  of  the  same  under- 
lying cause;  but  differing  modes  of  expression  of  the  same 
energy.  The  internal  and  the  external  work  arc  both  dependent 
upon  the  same  energy^and  are  both  derivable,  ulthnatdy,  from 
the  same  source;  and,  since  one  of  them  ia  certainly  not  due  to 
food  combustion,  neither  is  the  other.  Just  as  consciousness 
resides  in  every  cell  throughout  the  living  body,  but  is  only 
•■ "  Philosophy  of  Rest,"  pp.  36-7. 
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manifest  to  us,  as  consciousness,  when  particularly  coniiwuUtl 
with  tUe  norvoua  system,  and  the  cerebrum  espiiciolly ;  so,  I 
conoeive,  is  vitality  or  life  inherent  in  every  cell  throughout  the 
body,  but  only  becomes  manifest  to  ua  when  oi)erating  thi-ough 
the  nervous  mechanism.  The  two — internal  and  cjcternal, 
work — are  but  differing  ways  or  modes  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
same  causal  energy — the  same  vital  force — and  any  attempt  t& 
distinguish  them,  and  to  show  that  the  one  ia  dependent  upoa 
the  food  and  the  other  not^  is  altogether  unjustifiable  and  un-  i 
warranted  by  the  facts;  they  are  but  modes  of  expression  of  the  fl 
same  energy,  and  have  the  same  source.  And  since  this  is  not  " 
the  food  in,  the  one  case,  it  is  not  and  cannot  be,  in  the  other.'      j 

But,  further,  it  is  now  generally  aceeptiHi  by  science,  that  the  H 
mental  energy  is  also  but  one  aspect  of  this  vital  force.    The 
mental  life  is  closely  related  to  the  activity  of  the  brain  cells  ^ 
(whatever  theory  we  hold)  and  we  all  know  that  meittal  work  is  H 
as  much  or  more  exhausting  than  ia  physical  labor.     (Mossoi 
"Fatigue,"  p,  121,)     But  it  ia  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  this 
point.    It  is  now  accepted  as  an  axiom  of  science,  and  as  I  do 
not  propose  to  dispute  it,  we  will  pass  on  without  further  com-  ^ 
ment.  ^H 

All  forma  of  bodily  or  mental  activity,  then,  are  dependent  " 
upon  the  same  source  for  their  renewal.  I  have,  I  trust,  proved 
in  the  preceding  pages  that  the  source  ia  not  the  daily  food,  aa 
it  has  universally  been  contended — or  rather  taken  for  grante*!, 
since  no  one  has  produced  any  respectable  evidence  for  such 
dependence,  or  inter-relation. 

But,  if  this  is  so,  the  question  arises,  what  \s  the  source? 
Thi'ough  what  means  and  channel  is  this  energy  derived?  The 
answer  to  this  is  certain  and  obvious;  through  sleep,  and  through 
sleep  alone  is  this  renewal  of  the  vital  forces  effected.  This  being 
granted,  my  position  becomes  clear,  and  I  may  tersely  state  my 

'  Doc-tor  Rabagliati.  in  his  addreaa  l^foits  the  Bradford  Meciico-niirurfpral 
SoL-iety,  ou  Noveinljer  15,  I9I>4,  in  which  he  (entafively  advanced  IhiB  iilea, 
an  a  result  of  my  iX)ninniriK"iitiiiijr  the  onl  Line  of  my  theory  to  him  (''  Reconi  gf 
a  Ciiae  of  Tulnercular  Synovitis  of  the  Right  Ivnee  Joint .  etc.,  p.  6),  took  lhi» 
positioi]  of  attempting  to  differentiate  the  Iwo— the  int^mtil  and  external 
work;  but,  in  re-ifKinso  to  a  leltcr  of  mine,  cnticizinB  this  attjtiido,  and  point- 
ing out  what  1  L-onceived  to  be  its  inconsialency,  IJnctor  Rabuelinti  wrole  me, 
on  June  25,  1905,  withdrawitig  from  his  owti  previous  position,  whioh  he  theji 
saw  to  be  iiicon^iateiit  and  unt«naLle,  ajid  reoouncea  his  former  couvietiocu 
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theory  of  the  necessity  for,  and  the  causation  of  slwp  somewhat 
as  follows.  Granting  ttiat  tht-  bodily  activities  an;  quiescent, 
and  that  the  ospcnditurc  of  vitality  has  conse*]Uently  ceased; 
also  that  consciousness  is  absent  or  "at  rest" — sleep  is  Uiai 
physiological  condUion  of  die  organism  in  which  the  nervous  system 
of  the  indiindual  (m  precisely  tht!  same  manner  as  the  electric 
storage  battery)  is  being  recharged  from  wiihout,  by  the  external, 
all-pervading  cosmic  energy,  in  which  we  are  bathed,  and  m  which 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  The  purpose  of  sleep, 
therefore,  is  to  recharge  the  human  motor;  t-o  replenishj  in  it, 
the  stock  of  energy  which  it  had  expended  in  the  previous  day's 
bodily  and  mental  exertion — to  restore  and  fit  it  for  the  next 
day's  work.  This,  and  only  this,  is  the  cause  of,  and  the  necee- 
aity  for,  sler-p — to  repair  the  vital  waste  of  the  previous  day.' 
Revolutionary  as  this  theory  may  be,  it  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a 
very  simple  one,  and  one  that  is  verified,  moreover,  in  evcrj'day 
life  and  experience;  and  which  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
explaining  all  the  facts — which  certainly  is  not  the  case  on  any 
other  theory  whatever.  And  there  are,  on  the  contrary,  many 
facts  which  seem  to  point  to  it  as  the  correct  theory.  Says  Dr. 
M.  de  Manaceine : ''  "  The  dynamometer  showed  ft  steady  decrease 
in  strength  of  both  grip  and  pull,  regained  after  sleep."  It  was 
potefj  also  that  the  sleep  was  deeper  after  a  certain  amount  of 
aleep  had  been  loet,  and  the  patient  was  "catching  up"  the 
neceasary  sleep,  so  to  speak.  This  theory  also  agrees  with  the 
fact,  pointed  out  by  Dr.  William  H.  Thomson,'  that  "only  those 
parta  and  thtwe  organs  which  consciousness  has  been  employing 
and  dominating  grow  wear>'  and  worn  and  cry  for  rest."  We 
can  also  understand  why  it  is  that  "the  first  two  or  three  hours 
of  sleep  are  the  most  important,  for  it  is  during  theijo  hours  that 
sleep  reaches  its  culminating  point."*    During  the  early  period. 


L  Homen-hat  similiir  theoiy  has  been  advanced  by  Dr.  Goor^ite  Black 
lin  Work  and  Overwork,  p.  !I3),  hIbo  liv  Pereival  Lowell  ("Oc»nilt 
I,"  p,  3331,  and  by  Knbert  DaJc  Owen  {"  l-onlfalln  on  the  Bounilary  of 


'  A  Homen-hat  similiir  theoT 
("Brain 

Japan, 

Anwlhcr  World/'  pp.  132^5).  Tlis  Bimiljirity  of  tlioij;a;lit  is  quite  slrikinp,  in 
chcee  p;issaK(?8,  but  no  one  of  the  authors  9eem»  to  have  followed  the  iiie:a.  out 
(o  its  lo^t^iwd  conclusion. 

'"Sleep,"  etc.,  p.  (18, 

1  "  Muteriulism  unr]  Modem  PhyBiologj-  of  the  Nervoiig  System,"  pp,  87-S; 
"Brain  and  Pciwoniiliry,"  pp.  207-S. 

'  "Sleep,"  etc.,  by  M.  de  Manuceine,  p.  32. 
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the  "vital  reservoir"  is  emptiest,  so  to  speak,  and  the  recharg- 
ing procL'Ss  would  be  moat  rapid  and  effective.  It  also  explains 
why  "the  depth  and  amount  of  &\eep  are  in  inverse  proportion 
to  energy  of  conseiousaess."  (p.  223.)  Thus  we  have  for  the 
first  time  a  satisfactory  theory  of  sleep — its  necessity,  causes 
and  phenomena,  which  can  be  found  to  answer  eomplet-ety  all 
the  facts  that  have  been  noted. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  close  parallel  between  niy 
theory  of  sleep  and  that  of  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers— who  worked  out 
the  problem  from  the  psychological  standpohit,  while  my  argu-* 
ment  has  been  entirely  physiological.  Yet  the  conclusions  ar& 
strikingly  similar.    Thus,  he  says;' 

"In  subliminal  states^trance  and  the  like — the  supraliminal 
processes  are  inhibited,  and  the  lower  organic  centers  are  retained 
more  directly  under  the  epirit's  control.  As  you  get  into  the  pro- 
founder  part  of  man's  being,  you  get  nearer  to  the  source  of  his 
human  vitality.  You  thus  get  into  a  region  of  essentially  greater 
responsiveness  to  spiritiml  appeal  than  ia  offered  by  the  suiierficial 
stratum  which  haa  been  shaped  and  hardened  by  external  needB 
into  a  definite  adaptation  to  the  earthly  environment.  .  .  . 
If  our  individual  spirits  and  organisms  live  by  dint  of  this  spiritual 
energy,  underlying  the  chemical  energy  by  which  the  organic 
change  is  carried  on,  then  we  must  presumably  renew  and  replen- 
ish the  spiritual  energy  as  continuously  as  the  chemical.  To  keep 
our  chemical  energy  at  work,  we  live  in  a  warm  environment,  and 
from  time  to  time  take  food.  By  analogy,  in  order  to  keep  the 
Bpiritual  energy  at  work,  we  should  live  in  a  spiritual  environ- 
ment, and  possibly  from  time  to  time  absorb  some  special  influx 
of  spiritual  life." 

§  3.    Objections  to  the  Theory  and  Replies  Thereto 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  may  be — doubtless  will  be — many 
objections  raised  to  this  theory  of  sleep,  and  I  regret  that  I 
cannot  stop  to  consider  any  such  objections  here  at  any  length. 
But,  if  for  no  other  reason,  at  least  to  escape  the  charge  of 
short-sightedness  to  the  ohvioug,  I  must  anawer  one  or  two  of 
the  (apparently)  most  serious  objections  to  this  theory — those 
which,  at  first  sight,  actually  disprove  it,  that  is.  Tlie  first  of 
'  "Human  PereotialiLy,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  217-18. 
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these  objections  is  that  we  frequently  (especially  whea  somewhat 
indisposed)  feel  exceedingly  weak  in  the  morning,  instead  of 
stronger— so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  it  is  an  effort  for  us  to  rise, 
to  move,  to  think.  But,  as  the  day  progresses,  we  feel  stronger 
and  stronger;  our  bodily  activities  are  performed  with  more  and 
more  ease,  and,  apparently,  with  more  vim  and  vital  power 
behind  them  aa  the  day  proceeds;  our  thinking  becomes  clearer; 
our  senses  more  acute;  our  social  and  benevolent  selves  become 
more  espaoded;  until,  finally,  we  feel  stronger,  Ijctter,  more 
keen  and  active  and  alert  at  the  end  of  the  day — at  bedtime — 
than  we  do  at  its  beginning.  Now,  if  we  accept  the  current 
theories,  all  this  is  quite  intelligible,  and  clear  enough.  In  the 
morning,  after  the  night^s  protracted  fast  ( !)  the  body  is  naturally 
weakened;  its  energies  are  at  their  lowest  ebb;  and  it  is  only 
when  we  increase  the  bodily  energies  by  the  oxidation  of  food 
ingested,  that  more  vital  vigor  is  itnparted  to  the  organism; 
thus,  as  the  day  advances,  the  energies  natiu'ally  increase;  but, 
on  the  theory  I  have  advanced,  the  reverse  of  this  should  have 
been  the  case,  and  how,  then,  am  I  to  explain  this  fact,  or 
overcome  the  difficulty  it  presents? 

The  answer  and  the  explanation  is  simply  this:  The  funda- 
mental error  of  mistaking  our  feelings  for  actual  bodily  conditions 
has  again  been  made;  we  have  mistaken  our  expenditure  of 
energy  for  its  greater,  actual  potential  capacity.  Now,  we  have 
seen  elsewhere  (pp.  261-2),  that  prccisfily  the  reverse  of  this  is 
the  truth;  and  I  might,  perhaps,  answer  this  objection  most 
efifectually  by  asking  a  question.  Thus:  When  thus  feeling  highly 
elated,  at  the  close  of  an  exciting  evening,  following  a  day  of 
strenuous  work,  would  you  be  willing  to  go  back  to  the  morning 
hours,  and  be^n  jt  alt  over  again — the  drudgery  of  work;  the 
meals;  the  preparations;  and  the  evening  of  exciLem<?nt;  do 
you  think  that  you  would  be  better  enabled  to  reenact  all  this 
without  a  night's  sleep  than  after  indulging  in  one,  merely 
because  you  feel  better  and  more  energetic — more  stimulated 
and  elated — at  that  time  than  in  the  early  morning?  If  so,  I 
can  only  say,  try  itl  You  will  soon  find  out  your  mistake! 
The  reaction  will  he  doubly  pitiful  without  the  subsequent  night 
of  sleep;   and  yet,  theoretically,  we  ought  to  Ix*  enabled  to  gn 
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through  it  again  more  easily  smce,  (1)  we  fetl  better  enable*!  to 
do  so;  and  (2)  because  we  now  have  tnnrc  vital  energy  tlian  in 
the  early  moming— having  received  such  energy  from  the 
oxidation  of  food  elements  throughout  thy  day.  And  wc 
should  be  enabled  to  continue,  in  tliis  way,  ad  infinitum,  without 
ever  sleeping  at  all  I  For  what  does  sleep  do  for  us,  on  such 
occasions,  except  to  (apparently)  weaken  us7 

It  is  the  old  fallacy  of  mistaking  the  body  for  a  steaai  engine-, 
instead  of  an  electric  motor;  and  it  ia  oidy  when  we  thtLs  cam* 
the  argument  to  its  logical  and  unavoidable  conclusion  that  we 
perceive  what  a  nionstroua  absurdity  it  is.  I  niay  add,  in ' 
passuig,  that  we  feel  better  as  the  day  processes  whether  we 
eat  anything  or  not,  so  that  the  increased  vigor  noted  cannot 
be  due  to  the  oxidation  of  food  eaten  during  the  day. 

And  now,  if  we  actually  do  not  possess  more  energy  in  the 
evening  than  we  do  in  tlie  morning,  why  is  it  that  we  ajipcnT  to 
do  HO?  Why  are  we  apparently  stronger  and  more  ^ngoroua  at 
that  time  than  at  a  time  when  we  are,  actually^  weaker? 

Doctor  Haig  has,  it  seems  to  mc,  found  the  first  link  in  the 
requisite  chain  of  explanatory  argument,  in  liis  theory  of  uric 
add  formation,  and  its  stimulative  effects  upon  the  system, 
which  he  thus  states,  in  his  "Diet  and  Food  in  Relation  to 
Strength  and  Power  of  Endurance/'  pp.  39-41: 

"Stimulation  ia  not  strengib,  but  force  rendered  a  little  more 
quickly  uvuilable;  and  it  is  always  followed  (ond  must  be  so]  by 
an  exactly  corresponding  amount  of  depression,  when  the  force 
used  up  is  not  available,  and  has  to  be  replaced.  ,  .  .  Quite 
an  exaggerated  and  erroneous  estimate  has  been  formed  of  the 
power  of  meat  to  produce  -force,  because  its  atimulating  efloct 
has  been  mistaken  for  power,  and  the  depression  which  follows 
has  either  been  overlooked,  which  is  possible  at  first,  or  later  has 
been  counteracted  by  alcohol,  tobacco  and  other  more  harmful 
stimulants,  .  .  .  Another  very  common  effect  of  meat  eat- 
ing, whether  alcohol  is  added  to  it  or  not.  is  a  certain  amount  of 
dullness,  heaviness  and  disinclination  for  mental  or  bodily  exertion 
in  the  morning  hours,  often  associated  with  more  or  losa  irrita- 
bility and  mental  depression.  In  fact,  the  meat-eater  is  ne^-er 
quite  himself  or  to  be  seen  at  his  best  till  the  evening,  when  rising 
acidity  clears  his  blood  for  a  lime  from  excesses  of  uric  acid;  and 
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that  is,  I  tlunk,  at  least  one  of  the  factors  that  has  caused  our 
morning  und  evening  hours  to  grow  progresaively  latoi*  ind  later, 
as  we  have  come  to  Hve  more  ia  towns  and  eat  more  meat." 


I 


I 


I 
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I  say,  I  think  this  is  the  "first  step"  in  the  explanation. 
Doctor  H&ig  fails,  however,  like  almost  all  phyaicians,  to  realize 
the  true  relations  of  living  and  dead  matter;  and  to  sec  that  the 
drug  is  always  that  which  is  (Kied  upon,  never  that  which  Mfs 
(pp.  32-3).  And  so  Doctor  Ilaig  puts  down  the  results  observed 
to  chemical  instead  of  to  vital  action;  to  the  (iffocts  of  the  acid 
upon  the  nervous  system,  rather  than  to  the  effects  of  the 
reaction  of  the  nervous  system  against  such  uric  acid  poison. 
.Ajid,  theoretically,  tliere  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
these  two  statements  of  what  actually  occmrs,  for  the  one  truly 
explains,  and  the  other  docs  not.  Let  us  pursue  this  line  of 
arguicient  a  little  further.  The  presence  of  this  uric  acid  in  the 
system  in  increasing  tjuantitics,  has  aroused  an  incrcaaed  vital 
resistance,  or  action,  which  ia,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  "aiimulft- 
tion"  observed.  That  is,  the  vital  powers  of  the  body  are,  of 
sheer  necessity,  being  expended  and  wasted  uselessly,  in  this 
resistance  of  accumulating  poison;  the  energies  are  b<«oming 
more  and  more  divcrtctl  and  changi'd  from  the  potential  form 
into  the  active  channels  of  expenditure.  This  expenditure  of 
energy  continues  to  increase,  as  the  day  advaaces,  but,  as  we 
have  seen  (p.  41),  that  wc  invariably  notice  energy  in  its 
expenditure,  never  in  its  accumulation,  we  apparently  continue 
to  get  stronger  and  stronger,  whereas  we  ai'e,  in  reality,  becoming 
weaker  and  weaker — our  stock  of  vital  energy  lower  and  lower 
— more  and  more  depleted. 

There  are  many  facts  of  daily  life  that  seem  to  bear  out  this 
interpretation  of  the  facts,  and  to  show  this  position  to  be  the 
correct  one.  For  example:  It  has  been  frequently  remarked 
that  we  can  think  more  clearly  and  rapiilly  when  our  eyes  are 
open  than  when  they  are  closed— better  in  the  light  than  in  the 
dark^ — and  the  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  A  portion  of  the 
brjun  is  ke|>t  con.<antly  active,  in  the  former  case,  by  the 
stimulation  of  the  siglit  centers,  and  the  brain  ia  enabled  to 
expend  more  energy  pro  iem.,  for  the  reason  that  it  ia  working 
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at  a  higher  rate  of  speed,  and  under  a  greater  degree  of  stimulflr 
tion.  The  work  it  is  enabled  to  temporarily  porfonn  is  greater; 
but  the  potential  energy  must  be  less,  since  a  part  of  our  nenous 
energy  is  being  constantly  divert-ed  into  another  channel;  yet 
we  feel  that  we  have  a  greater  amount  to  expend  than  fonnerly. 
Again,  we  see  that  energy  is  only  noticed  in  its  expenditure, 
never  ia  its  accumulation,  and  that  just  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  our  apparent  gain  in  strength,  we  are,  in  reality, 
weaker;  and  vice  versa.    Says  Dr.  James  M.  Gully:' 

"It  is.  not  the  less  true  that  the  patient  must  be  made  appai^ 
ently  weaker  in  order  to  be  made  absolutely  Btronger.  .  .  . 
Nor  should  he  (the  doctor)  be  led  away  by  the  locomotive  en- 
ergy of  the  patient,  for  that  is  for  the  most  part  fictitious,  and 
depends  on  the  unnatural  excitement  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  urgjed  in  their  office  by  the  unnatural  irritations  propagated 
toward  them  by  the  digestive  nerves.  Patients  in  this  state 
have,  in  fact,  imptdee — not  susiai7i£d  energy.  They  talk,  walk 
and  eat  ntpidly,  but  earh  has  the  effect  of  thickening  the  spiUle, 
dr>'ing  the  tongue,  and  rendering  the  pulse  sharp,  hard,  and 
rapid."     (p.  87.) 

SaysDr.A.  T.Schofield:» 

"  .  .  »  CotiBtant  movement  .  ,  .  is  in  itself  a  sign  of 
weakness  in  the  higher  center?.  A  baby  is  always  In  motion.  As 
we  grow  ohler,  we  get  quieter,  and  the  man  with  the  strong  brain 
only  moves  for  a  definite  purpose.  Repose,  not  movement,  i$  a 
sign  of  brain  power." 

The  fact  that  we  feel  more  enei^  as  the  day  progresses  \» 
also  due  to  the  fact  that  the  stored-up  energy  finds  a  greati-r 
and  greater  facility  for  expenditure  as  the  day  proceeds.  It  ia  a 
well-known  fact^  e.g.,  that  the  passage  of  a  second  impulse  down 
a  definite  ner\'e  tract  is  accomplished  more  easily  than  is  the 
first  impulse;  and  each  succeeding  impulse  is  allowed  to  travel 
more  and  more  freely.  All  the  laws  of  habit  are  based  upon  this 
fact.  It  amount-5  to  saying,  in  reality,  that  the  same  nervous 
impulse  may,  because  of  its  repetition,  be  carried  and  find 
expression  with  less  noticeable  effort  or  fatigue.    And  I  have 

'  "Water  Cure  m  Chronic  Diseases/*  p,  91, 
'"Nervea  in  Disorder,"  p.  59. 
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only  to  bring  this  law  into  practical  application  in  order  to 
explain  my  meaning  In  the  present  connection.  As  the  day 
progresses,  i.e.,  the  stored-up  energy  finds  a  readier  and  easier 
(because  of  its  more  frequent)  mixie  of  expression,  and  the 
nervous  impulses  consequently  seem  more  powerful^though 
they  may  be,  in  reality,  of  equal  or  even  inferior  strength. 
Their  apparent  increase  of  strength  is  due  solely  to  their  readier 
means  of  expression — to  the  greater  facility  with  wliich  the 
nervous  impulse  is  rendered  manifest  to  us. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  main  theme  under  discussion.  It 
will  he  remembered  that  we  have  only  half  settled  the  ciuestion 
— why  certain  persons  rise  in  the  morning  fatigued  and  ex- 
hausted, when  they  should  be  at  their  brightest  and  best?  That 
point  wc  must  now  consider  at  somewhat  greater  length.  Un- 
doubtedly Doctor  Rabagliati's  explanation  is,  in  part  at  least, 
quite  true  when  he  says: 

"We  wake  tired  in  the  morning  because  too  much  material  has 
been  finding  its  way  into  the  blood  from  the  digestion,  and  be- 
cause during  the  quiet  of  sleep  the  blood  has  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity to  drop  in  the  connective  tissue  that  excess  of  materia! 
which  was  oppressing  it.  As  the  connective  tissue  forma  the  cov- 
erings of  the  muscles,  bones,  joints,  and  nerves,  the  consequence 
is  that  the  whole  locomotor  system  is  in  such  circumstances  over- 
loaded, so  that  whenever  we  begin  to  move  we  are  tired."' 

But  I  feel  that  there  are  other  reasons  for  this  feeling  of 
depression  upon  arising  in  the  morning.  One  of  the  chief  of 
these  is  undoubtedly  the  sleeping  for  many  hours  at  one  time  in 
the  same  atmosphere  °  and  this  is  most  enervating  and  unwhole- 
some— even  if  the  ventilation  is  fairly  free,  and,  unfortunately, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  this  b  not  so — the  close,  foul  air 
of  the  bedroom  being  considered  preferable  to  the  fresh,  pure 
air  of  "God's  out-of-doors."    (pp.  356-S.)    Then,  too,  there  is 

'  "Air,  Food  and  Excrcisea,"  p.  312.  Says  Henrietta  KusbgII  {"Yawning," 
p.   168):   "Faiipie  is  sliiRDatbn,  unt^moved  debris,  decay;    and  a!l  deflay, 

EbysioioipcjJIy  considered,  is  dispiriting.     .     ,     ,     When  a  man  is  lircil,  ne 
SB,  either  by  inapl.ivity  or  over-act i^-ity.  eonunitted  a  <?hinTiical,^lvyBipIoeiriil. 
and  pavthnhfrii^al  violafion  of  the  laws  <if  economy."      (p  81)     haya  Dr.  K,  T. 
Tralf  ("Hfalih  CatPchiBiii,"  p,  24):    "Laziness  is  arj   indit-afion  of  disease." 
*  "Six  houra  of  sleep,  in  a  well-vcnlilated  room  is  worth  more  than  ten  in  an 
unventUaled  one."     ("Fniit  and  Bread,"  p.  171.) 
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the  possibility  of  sleeping  under  too  many  bed  clothes  (a  v«y 
common  error);  and  the  depleting  effects  of  this  practice  (in 
choking  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  preventing  all  access  to  it  of 
the  outside  air)  must  be  enormous.  There  arc  doubttess  other 
important  factors — ^especially  the  continued  wasting,  through 
the  night,  of  what  energy  has  been  accumulated,  in  procesees  of 
digestion,  etc.,  and  none  of  these  must  be  left  out  of  account  in 
considering  this  question  of  morning  debility/ 

But  the  greatc^et  and  most  potent  factor  of  all  I  connider  to^ 
be  yet  unmention^d;  and.  as  it  !■«  one  that  explains  the  seeming 
paradox— even  supposing  uone  of  the  above-mentioned  factor 
be  at  work — I  propose  to  state  it  here  as  briefly  as  jMssible, 

The  amount  of  vitaUty  and  strength  we  feel  in  the  morning,, 
upon  first  waking,  and  before  the  Ixxiy  has  begun  its  activities,! 
of  thought  or  motion — before,  in  short,  it  has  begun  to  be 
^imulaied — is  the  amount  of  vitality  and  strength  we  actually 
posscss^all  else  is  false  strength,  stimulation;  this  is  the  true 
gauge  of  our  vitality — and  the  degree  of  actual  strength  w« 
possess  at  that  particular  time.  The  increasing  strength  we] 
perceive  as  the  day  progresses  is,  in  reality,  due  merely  to  the 
increased  stimulation;  i.e.,  waste  of  vital  force — being  per- 
ceived by  us,  aa  force— only  in  this  process  of  expenditure; 
we  really  becoming  constantly  weaker  instead  of  stronger  as 
the  day  progresses — wliich  we  apparently  do.  But  our  real 
strength— the  amount  we  actually  possess — Ls,  in  reality,  just  I 
what  we  feel  it  to  be  in  the  morning  upon  awakening,  whether 
it  be  much  or  httlc.  If  much,  and  wc  wake  up  feeling  strong, 
active  and  alert  physically;  bright  and  clear  mentally — then 
we  are  in  good  health,  and  have  an  abundance  of  vital  powc 
to  expend  during  the  day^  without  drawing  upon  our  vital 
stock  or  capital.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  wc  awake  feeling 
depressed,  weak  and  sluggish,  physically,  and  torpid  mentally, 
we  may  be  assured  that  that  is  our  true  physical  condition- 
so  far  as  our  vital  energy  goes — and  that  all  the  strength  we  per- 

'  I  CiiDiiot  here  ^n  inli}  lliie  nueKtiim  nf  the  hyf^ene  of  sleep  aiid  aleepiojt 
except  in  so  far  as  it  direclly  inmtenc?^  the  theory  under  disctiEtt^ion.  Should 
ftnv  reader,  howcvrr,  feel  an  aclive  interest  in  the  matter,  he  will  find  it  very 
well  cliHriiHscd  in  "  How  lo  fSleep,"  by  Marion  M.  GporRp;  "Sleep  and  How  to 
Obmin  It,"  hv  F.  Dsvis;  and  m  tbe  cb&|)ter  on  "Sleep"  in  "\ou  and  Your 
Doctor/' pp.  22+-43. 
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ceive  during  the  day,  over  and  above  this  amount,  is  due  merely 
to  stimulation^  aiid  is  the  result  of  oui'  drawing  upon  our  vital 
capital — instead  of  merely  spending  the  interest — as  we  should. 
And,  instead  ot  continuiiig  to  draw  upon  this  capital,  we  should 
take  such  steps  as  will  repli^uiah  it;  instead  of  which — merely 
because  we  ftrJ  stronger  as  tht*  tlay  progresses — we  believe  thai 
we  are  increasing  our  stock  of  vitEJ  force,  while  we  Eire,  in  realityj 
WA&ting  it  more  and  more. 

There  are  three  sets  of  facta  that  would  scorn  to  bear  out  this 
interpretation  of  the  case,  (1)  If  we  merely  think  of  some 
exciting  event,  we  immediately  feel  this  sensation  of  strength 
and  power,  and  this,  no  matter  how  tired  we  may  be  at  the 
time.  The  effects  of  the  stimulation  are  here  clearly  manifest. 
(2)  A  cold  bath  wiU  arouse  the  energies  in  a  similar  manner; 
and  (3)  as  the  day  processes,  we  feel  this  added  strength,  no 
matter  whether  we  eat  anything  during  the  course  of  the  day, 
or  not.  Evidently,  the  strength,  in  such  cases,  is  the  result  of 
stimulation,  and  is  not  indicative  of  force  adtled  to  the  system. 

And  the  difficulty  experienced  in  awakening,  and  in  getting 
the  body  into  "working  order"  is  thus  readily  explained.  The 
human  motor  is  being  at  such  tiniea  reversed — so  to  apeak — the 
process  of  accumulation  ceases,  and  that  of  expenditure  begins. 
And  if  the  system  ja  in  a  healthy  and  normal  condition,  this 
reversal  is  effected  easily  and  naturally — without  notable  physi- 
cal or  mental  disturbance;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  system 
h  more  or  less  diseased,  choked  with  mal-assimilalcd  food 
material,  and  obstructed  throughout  with  effete  matter,  calling 
for  elimination — then  the  reversal  is  mtrat  labored  and  difficult, 
and  throws  the  syst^-ni  into  a  confused  and  weakened  condition 
in  the  moat  forcible  att-empt  to  adjust  these  vital  processes. 
And  this  I  conceive  to  be  the  chief  reason  for  this  feeling  of 
depiction  in  the  morning. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  \s  mere  assumption— that  we  do 
gain  strength  as  the  day  progresses  from  our  food.  To  this  I 
reply  that  we  fee!  this  increase  of  strength  as  the  day  advances 
— whether  we  eat  any  food  or  not,  which  would  seem  to  negative 
this  supposition. 

It  may  further  be  lu-gcd  against  my  theory  that  sleep  and  rest 
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do  not  invariably  refresh,  recuperate,  and  strengthen,  for  the 
reason  that,  when  we  occasionally  stay  iii  b'od,  becausti  of  sick- 
ness, or  for  some  other  reason,  we  become  very  weak — and  can 
hardly  walk  about  when  we  again  try  to  do  so.  If  my  theory 
were  correct,  this  would  hardly  be  the  case,  and  yet  so  it  is. 
How  is  it  to  be  explained? 

First:  I  would  point  out  that  sickness  is,  in  itself,  a  debilitat- 
ing  process,  and  that  we  should  doubtless  be  somewhat  wcrab  at 
the  end  of  three  days  (say)  whether  we  stayed  in  bed  or  not. 
StiU,  I  do  Dot  contend  that  this  is  the  whole  e:£pIatiatlon  of  the 
above  phenomenon.  We  are  doubtless  weaker  than  if  we  Iiad 
not  so  stayed  in  bed.  And  to  the  further  question— why  should 
this  be?  I  have  the  following  theoretical  explanation  t-o  offer. 
When  we  continue  to  stay  ua  bed,  we  break  down  an  almost 
imperceptibly  small  quantity  of  tissue — so  small  as  to  hardly 
need  any  replacement  at  all,  in  fact.  The  vital  force  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  very  considerably  reduced  because  of  the  state  of 
illness  existing.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  continue  to  keep  to 
our  beds,  we  should,  under  these  circumstances,  eat  practically 
no  food  at  aU-— even  granting  that  the  system  were  in  a  proper 
state  to  assimilate  it — which  it  is  not.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  do  almost  mvariably  eat  nearly  as  much  as  though  we  were 
actively  engaged  in  the  hardest  manual  labor!  And  practically 
no  reduction  at  all  ia  made  in  the  daily  intake  of  food — certainly 
nothing  like  the  proportionate  reduction  that  should  be  maJe 
in  order  to  balance  the  great  reduction  in  the  physiological 
wastes  of  the  tissues — due  to  the  lessened  activity — or  even  to 
the  amount  we  should  by  right  ingest,  even  iu  healthful  activity. 
And  what  is  the  result?  Most  certainly  the  vital  powers  are 
grievously  taxed,  in  order  to  dispose  of  this  mass  of  food  material 
— uncalled  for  by  the  tissues,  it  must  be  remembered — without 
engendering  more  disease,  by  clogging  the  tissues  and  the  circula- 
tion, and  poisoning  the  general  system  by  auto-infection  from 
decomposing  food  products.  And,  even  then,  it  is  most  doubtful 
if  it  succeeds,  entirely.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  persuaded  that 
many  cases  of  chronic  disease  and  death  are  due  to  this  very 
cause.  And  so  the  weakness  we  experience,  as  the  result  of  our 
stay  in  bed,  may  not  be  due  to  any  other  cause  thaa  this  one — 
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and  probably  is  not.  I  offer  here  this  suggcstioD;  that,  instead 
of  staying  in  bed  and  eating  as  usual,  wc  }ast,  and  then  seo 
whether  the  weakness  generally  experienced  be  present  or  not. 
I  ca.n  state  positively,  from  personal  observation,  that  Biich 
would  not  be  the  case. 

My  idea  is,  indeed,  that,  when  we  are  ill,  we  should  prttctically 
divide  our  time  between  recharging  the  system  with  energy 
(sleeping);  and  using  such  energy  as  has  been  accumulated  in 
cleansing  the  system,  through  increased  fnnctioning  of  the 
eliminating;  organs — these  having  been  kept  constantly  active 
by  batliing,  enemas,  etc.  Instinct  teaches  ua  to  do  this;  and, 
this  being  the  case,  why  should  we  keep  diverting  all  the  energy 
we  can  accumulate  into  the  processea  of  digestion — ^and  useless 
elimination?  Surely  this  should  bo  against  alil  reason,  no  less 
than  instinct? 

There  is  one  other  objection  wliich  most  be  considered,  in  this 
connection,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  a  lower  temperature  is 
frequently  if  not  always  observed  in  the  morning  than  in  the 
evening;  while,  if  the  energies  arc,  as  I  claim,  at  their  highest  in 
the  morning,  this  should  not  be  the  case.  I  have  discussed  this 
question  (to  me,  for  many  months,  one  of  the  most  baffling  and 
insoluble  of  paradoses  connected  with  fasting  and  its  phenomena) 
on  pp.  457-9;  and,  as  it  would  be  inipoBsible  to  discuss  that 
problem  here  without  going  into  the  q^iestion  of  bodily  tempera- 
ture in  considerable  detail,  and  since  I  there  do  so,  I  must  ask 
my  reader  to  temporarily  dismiss  this  objection  from  his  mind, 
and  be  content  to  await  until  we  can  discuss  it  more  fuUy  in  the 
light  of  the  further  dnta  there  obtained.  For  the  present,  I 
shall  only  say  that  this  fact  does  not  in  reality,  and  when  rightly 
understood,  contradict  or  disprove  my  theory  at  all — but,  again, 
if  anything,  confij-ms  it, 

I  must  add  here  a  few  words  by  way  of  proof  of  my  theoi^, 
now  1  have  answered  the  principal  objections  thereto;  to 
showing  how  it  sjTithesizes  and  explains  satisfsLctorily  a  number 
ot  hitherto  spormllc  facts.  Thus:  One  curious  phenomenon  in 
connection  with  fasting  is  the  frequently  observwi  lack  of  all 
desire  for  sleep  and,  apparently,  the  lack  of  necessity  for  It.  In 
some  cases,  to  be  sure,  this  ia  not  the  case— Mr,  J.  A.  Shaw,  e-g.. 
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writing:'  "Sloep  continues  restful  and  unbroken,  and  every 
morning  finds  me  ready  for  the  day's  duties,  and  with  no  weari- 
ness." This  fact  proves,  to  my  mind,  the  extent  of  the  nervoui, 
energy  expended  in  "getting  well"— in  ridding  the  system 
the  mass  of  imptiritiea  it  contains.  But,  in  many  cases — aod 
these  are  the  interesting  studies  of  which  I  spoke — far  les  sleep 
is  indulged  in  than  is  nomially  taken,  or  even  none  at  all  for^ 
considerable  periods  of  time  at  a  stretch;  and  the  necessity  fc 
such  sleep  is  at  no  time  folt,  nor  do  any  noticpably  bad  effwta 
follow.  Thus,  in  several  casca  that  I  have  observed,  but  voy 
little  sleep  was  called  for  or  taken,  nor  did  the  patient  miss  the 
deep  to  any  appreciable  degree.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  cases  of  this  kind  is  that  given  us  by  Mark  Twain 
(seriously,  for  once!),  who,  in  his  "My  Debut  as  a  Literary 
Person"'  has  recorded  one  of  the  most  intensely  interesting 
cases  of  fasting  imaginable;  and,  though  the  true  philosophical 
deductions  that  could  be  drawn  from  the  facts  did  not,  prob- 
ably, present  themselvea  to  their  author — or  rather  recorder — 
they  are,  nevertheless,  of  monumental  importance  and  signifi- 
cance, and  could  not  possibly  have  been  guesst^d  correctly  or 
foreseen  by  anyone  who  bad  not  actually  and  faithfully  recorded 
the  facts  in  the  case,  as  observed.  But  let  Mr.  Clemens  speak 
for  himself.    He  says  (pp.  109-10): 

"A  Httle  starvation  csn  really  do  more  for  the  average  sick 
man  than  can  the  best  of  medicines  and  the  best  doctors.  I  do 
not  mean  a  featncted  diet;  1  mean  total  abstention  from  food  for 
one  or  two  days.  I  speak  from  experience;  starvation  has  been 
my  cold  and  fever  doctor  for  fifteen  years,  and  has  accomplished 
a  cure  in  all  instances.  The  third  mate  told  me  in  Honnlulu  that 
the  'Portyghee'  had  lain  in  hia  hammock  for  months,  raising  hia 
family  of  abscesses  and  feeding  like  a  cannibal.  We  have  seen 
that  in  apite  of  dreadful  weather,  deprivation  of  sleep,  scorching, 
drenching,  and  all  manner  cf  miseries,  tlnirleen  dayis  of  starvation 
*  wonderfully  recovered'  him.  There  were  four  sailors  down  sick 
when  the  ship  was  burned.  Twenty-five  days  of  pitiless  stan-a- 
tion  have  followed,  and  now  we  have  this  curious  record:  'all 
men  are  hearty  and  strong,  even  the  ones  that  were  down  sick  are 

'  "The  Beat  Thing  in  the  World,"  p.  56. 

'  "The  Man  That  Corrupted  Hadilcyburg,  and  Other  Stories," 
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well,  except  poor  Peter.'  When  I  wrote  an  artkle  acme  months 
ago  urging  temporary  abstention  from  foodt  as  a  remedy  for  an 
inactive  appetite  and  for  disease,  I  was  accused  of  jesting,  but  I 
was  in  earnesE.  '  We  are  all  wonderfully  we31  and  strong,  com- 
paratively speaking.'  On  this  day  the  starvation  regimen  drew 
its  belt  a  couple  of  buckle-hotes  tighter:  the  bread  ration  was  re- 
duced irom  the  usual  piece  of  cracker  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar  to 
the  half  of  that,  and  one  meal  was  aboUshed  from  the  daily  thr^. 
This  will  weaken  the  men  physically,  but  if  there  are  any  diseases 
of  the  ordinary  sort  left  in  them  they  will  disappear.     .     .     ,     " 

In  this  narrative,  also,  there  is  recorded  the  case  of  one  man 
who  went  without  sleep  for  the  incredible  time  of  twenty-one 
dayB  at  a  stretch  (p.  124),  and  noticed,  during  that  period,  no 
desire  whatever  for  sleep,  and  no  evil  effects — either  then  or 
afterwards  from  this  lack.  No  evil  effects  whatever  from 
omitting  twenty-one  uights  of  sleep,  wkite  fasting,  when  the 
omission  of  even  seven  nights  is  practically  fatal,  when  food  is 
being  regularly  eaten!  How  ludicrous,  in  the  light  of  such 
facts,  is  the  contention  that  we  derive  our  strength  and  our 
energy  totally  and  exclusively  from  the  food  we  eatt  Do  not 
such  facts,  in  themselves,  completely  disprove  the  current 
theory  that  our  energy  is  derived  from  the  food  we  eat? 

And  the  logical  explanation  of  such  facts  should  now  be 
obvious  enough.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Horace  Fletcher,  so  fre- 
quently referred  to,  we  saw  that  far  less  sleep  than  usual  was 
required  or  necessitated,  for  the  simple  reason  that  less  energy 
was  expended  during  the  day  in  digeation,  and  consequently 
that  there  was  less  call  for  replacement.  All  the  energy  thai 
was  usually  expended  in  the  process  of  digestion  was  thus  saved 
and  conserved,  and  we  can  readily  see  that  the  less  energy  there 
is  expended,  the  more  will  be  thus  conserved,  and  consequently 
the  les3  the  need  for  replacement^though  I  do  not  at  all  agree 
with  Mr.  K.  S.  Guthrie,  in  his  view  that  sleep  might  be  ultimately 
displaced  and  digpensed  with  altogether'  for  the  reasons  else- 
where mentioned. 

'  "  Rweneration  Applied/'  pp.  IS2-3.  "  How  to  Conserve  Energy  thirinp 
Wftking  HourH."  and  ''How  to  Conserve  Vital  Enerry  During  Sleep."  It  « 
posKible.  however,  that  the  frreBter  nmoiint  of  aleep  called  for  and  necessitated 
uj  winler  is  due  to  the  introased  amount  of  food  mjiest.ed  at  that  time— this 
ctUtiug  for  H  greater  outlay  of  digestive  energy,  caUmg,ui  turn,  for  replacemeot. 
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But,  ia  fasting,  when  710  energy  al  all  \s  utilized  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  digestion,  all  that  amount  of  energy  is  consen*e<I  and 
DO  need  is  prcsont  for  its  replacement.  This,  I  think,  is  &  lo^cal 
and  common  sense  explanation  of  the  phenomena  observed. 

It  must  always  be  reniembcrwl,  however,  in  this  connection, 
that — inasmuch  as  the  internal  muscular  fiuictioning  never' 
ceases — there  is  always  a  slight  expenditure  of  energy  going  on 
in  consequence,  even  in  the  deepest  sleep;  i.e.,  always  a  slight 
connection^  or  bond  between  the  body  and  tbc  external  source 
of  energy ;  and,  so  long  as  that  bond  lasts,  life  is  present — fomung 
a  connecting  link,  so  to  apeak .  between  the  soul  and  the  body,  and 
tying  the  former  to  the  latter,  and  rendering  the  eoiinectloa 
inseparable  so  long  as  this  continued  slight  connection  exists — 
so  long  as  the  vital  or  life  energy  continues  to  flow  into  the 
body  from  its  external  source.  Conversely,  it  m.ight  reasonably 
be  urged  that  death  is  the  result  of  the  severance  of  this  bond 
of  connection,  since  the  external  Cosmic  energy  ceases,  at  that 
time,  to  have  any  connection  with  the  body^ita  expenditure 
being  no  longer  necessitated.  It  is  only  whtin  this  thread  of 
communication  is  cut  —  the  channel  closed — that  the  soul  ia 
finally  and  irretrievably  separated  from  the  body^  and  "death" 
takes  place.* 

Of  course,  the  actual  manner  of  the  connection  of  the  external 
energy  with  the  body  will  doubtless  always  remain  a  great  and 
an  unsolved  mystery — as  much  so,  indeed,  as  "the  connection 
of  mind  and  matter" — of  which  du^pute  there  is  no  end!  But, 
it  might  be  conceived,  I  suggest,  that  the  interaction  of  mind 
and  matter,  of  the  vital  cncrgj'  with  tiie  body,  is  rather  that  of 
a  series  of  point-conneclions,  so  to  speak,  than  a  continuous, 

•"There  is  ttc  important  fact  that  the  vital  fuiactionB,  althou|^  lh«y  f&U 
to  u  low  ebb,  a.re  never  altogether  Biispended.  Thus,  the  bi«ath  comes  and 
goea,  iind  the  heart  coniinvica  beiiting.     .     .     ."     ("Premature  BuriaJ,"  by 

David  Walsh,  _M. a,  p.  6.) 

'  As  u  strikiiiff  roinCMlence  between  Eastern  and  Western  thought,  I  quot« 
the  following  paaaape  front  Swaini  Abhedaniuwia's  "Self  KnowlDdge"  (p.  81), 
which  I  bad  not  roud  when  I  wrote  the  above  passa)^.  I  re(rard  the  coinci- 
dence of  thou^t  HJLd  even  lan^ustfre  m*  ^Irikinii;.  "  In  drenmlEets  sleep  .  .  ■ 
the  life  force  ia  not  entirely  aepBraled  from  the  cenlral  part  of  the  body, 
because  the  siibconsrious  fwti\nty  of  tlie  Prftntt  is  then  liiiinife-'4(ed  in  lh<"  heart 
beot,  in  the  circulatir>n.  di^-stjon,  and  in  (he  respiratory-  pnaceas.  If  that 
force  which  caueea  the  motion  of  the  heart,  and  Liuks  stops,  there  is  ahsnhite 
aeparaiion  of  the  Pratia  from  the  oi;gana,  then  we  do  not  wake.  This  is 
deatk." 
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whole,  inter-conmiuuication;  &  series  of  touches  or  impulses 
^ven  to  the  material  body  by  the  energy  dominating  and  guiding 
it.  Several  facts  of  daily  observation  seem  to  verify  this  sup- 
poaition.  Every  organ  or  tissue  of  the  body;  every  muscle  or 
gland,  works  and  rests  alternately;  there  is  a  period  of  rest  and 
a  period  of  work;  as  previously  stated,  rhythm  seeais  to  be  the 
all-pervading  law  of  the  organism.'  This,  then,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  periods  of  work  are  the  direct  results  of  the 
impulses  of  energy  from  the  mind*  while  the  periods  of  rest  are 
respites,  or  intei-vals,  between  such  impulses.  The  idea  is,  of 
course,  purely  speculative  and  somewhat  crude,  but  may  serve 
to  indicate  the  position  assumed. 

'Sas^Dr.J.Builer  Eurke(*'OrigiiiorLife/'pp. 150-2):  ".  .  .  Aythm, 
which  prevnila  throughout  the  orgnnic  atid  inorganic  worlds,  which  appe&ts  in 
BO  inexplicable  :>  fiLshion  lo  the  tnmoHt  depths  of  lh@  very  sou]  ii,selit  ,  .  , 
It  is  by  rhythmic  disLurbances  that  the  flow  oi  enerRy  of  the  iJliniale  source 
or  the  vital  unit  would  be  afF&cled;  the  connection  between  ^hJ^hm  and  the 
flow  of  vital  eiiflrpy  in  very  many  physiological  phenomena:  ijting  nwst  reniark- 
fvhle.  .  .  .  Iteepcr  th^Lu  (he  rhythm  of  art  ia  the  rhylhni  of  Nature,  for 
the  rhjthni  of  Nature  is  the  rhythm  of  Ufe  itself."  For,  says  Dr.  Wesley  ifills 
("Animal  Intelligence,"  p.  107):  "Rhythm  seems  to  bo  at  the  bs^  of  all 
tbttiEH  organic  and  inorganic,     .     ,     ." 

'Unconscious mind:  Mycra' ''Hubliminal  conflcioaanefle." 
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§  1.     Thevries  of  Death 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  problem  of  death — its 
physiological  aspect— in  the  hf^ht  of  the  theory  of  vitality  above 
advanced,  and  see  whether  we  cannot  form  some  clearer  concep- 
tion of  the  problem  than  has  heretofore  been  possible — because 
of  the  erroutious  theory  held  of  the  nature  and  causation  of  the 
bodily  energy.  No  consistent  and  logical  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  death  has  as  yet  been  forthcoming,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  any  completely  satisfactory  explanation  was  ever  p>ossible 
before  this  theory  of  vitality  and  its  relation  to  the  organism 
was  advanced.  The  immediate  causes  of  sudden  death  were 
often  obvious  enough — ^a  ruptured  artery,  a  paralyzed  nerve,  a 
general  poisoning — all  such  conditions  as  would  produce  sudden 
death  are  well  known  and  have  been  carefully  studied.  But 
though  M.  Brouardel,  in  hia  excellent  and  moat  interesting  book 
"Death  and  Sudden  Death,"  devotes  many  iscores  of  pages  lo 
the  narration  of  such  cases,  and  to  the  tracing  of  the  deaths  to 
their  immediate  causes,  he  rarely  or  never  attempts  to  tracd  i 
the  origin  of  the  condition  that  rendered  this  cause  of  death 
possible — the  "cause  of  the  cause/'  so  to  speak,  and  until  this 
has  been  done,  it  certainly  is  httle  more  than  a  farce  to  speak  of 
an  "explanation"  of  death,  when  it  is,  in  fact,  no  such  explana- 
tion at  all.  To  the  question;  what  is  the  cause  of  the  paralyzed 
nerve  or  the  ruptured  artery? — science  has  had  a  reply  iu  but  the 
rarest  of  cases.  This  is  a  question  into  which  I  should  like  to 
enter  in  considerable  detail,  but  my  space  does  not  pennit- 

Aside,  then,  from  all  such  considerations  of  sudden — and 
consequently  premature — fleath,  the  great  question  still  remains: 
what  is  the  real  physiological  cause  of  natural  death?    In  cases 
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of  death  from  "old  age,"  e.g.,  what  processes  are  involved  that 
render  death  possible  at  all?  what  changea  take  place  at  that 
time?  in  short,  what  is  the  real  fnodus  operandi  involv'ed  in  such 
cases?  To  these  questions  science  has  as  yet  no  definite  answer, 
nor,  since  cases  of  "natural  death"  arc  so  extremely  rare — 
being,  probably,  just  as  rare  aa  cases  of  "perfect"  health — is  this 
to  be  wondered  at.  Science  has  never  had  the  opportunity  of 
observing  any  number  of  such  cases,  and  without  such  observa- 
tions, nothing  definite  can  be  known.  Physiologists  can  but 
advance  theories,  or  "speculate"  upon  such  conditions,  and  such 
speculations  have  been  remarkably  barren  of  result  and  dis- 
played but  little  ingenuity.  It  is  largely  due  to  the  scarcity  of 
tihia.    Says  Metchnikoff :' 

"  Natural  death  in  man  is  probably  a  possibility  rather  than  an 
actual  occurrence.  Old  age  is  not  a  true  physiological  procesSf 
but  exhibits  many  morbid  charactera.  That  being  the  case,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  it  seldom  ends  in  natural  death.  It  la  proba- 
ble, however,  that  natural  death  occasionally  occurs  in  very  old 
men." 

And  on  p.  241  this  author  writes: 

"I  think  I  am  justified  in  aaserting  that  senile  decay  is  mainly 
due  to  the  destruction  of  the  higher  elements  of  the  organism  by 
macrophags." 

The  germ  theoiy  again!  la  it  not  more  probable,  I  ask,  that 
the  causes  which  produced  senile  decay  also  rendered  possible 
the  growth  of  the  macrophags? 

Dr,  E.  Teichmann states'  that  death  results  "because  they  (the 
aged)  are  no  longer  occupied  with  life  " — hardly  an  illuminating 
theory!  Carl  Snyder's  seems  to  me  to  be  even  less  plausible, 
when  he  says :'  "  When  all  the  atoms  of  creation  find  their  atom- 
grabbing  proelivitira  satisfied,  all  chemical  action,  and  conse- 
quently all  life,  will  cease.  Saturation  is  death."  See  also  the 
suggestion  in  Dr.  John  D.  Malcolm's  "Physiology  of  Death," 
etc.,  p."  86.    Now,  while  I  cannot  claim  to  have  advanced  any 

•"The  Nature  of  Man,"  by  EJie  Metchnikoff,  ProfeBsor  at  the  Pasteur 
InBtituto,  p.  377. 

'"Life  and  l>;a(h,"  p.  115. 

»  "Jiew  (JoBceptiooe  in  Sctenw."  p.  282. 
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theory  that  can  be  considered  as  in  any  acasc  a  complete  or  a 
satisfactory  one,  I  shall  outline  briefly,  in  the  following  page*^ 
a  theory  which  is  at  least  consistent  and  explanatory — so  far  as 
it  goes — and  does  not  contradict  any  of  the  accepted  principles 
of  physiology  and  psychology — provided  that  my  theory  of 
vitality  be  true.  The  acceptance  of  that  theory  places  m  in  a| 
position  to  perceive  the  poasibility  of  the  theory  of  death  to  bej 
immediately  advanced, 

§2.    Author's  Tlieory  of   Death,  and  Fads  Supporting  That 

Tfieory 

Let  us  go  back  a  little  in  our  argument.  Doctor  Dewey  con- 
clusively showed  that  all  disease  b  but  the  result  of  a  gradual 
process  of  accumulation— of  "evolution  in  reverse" — the  cliruai 
of  which  was  generally  undcratood  to  be  the  "attack"  of  the 
disease,  more  or  less  acute  and  severe.  We  then  saw  how 
fasting  would,  simply  because  of  its  purifying,  cleansing  action, 
at  once  stop  this  process  of  "evolution  in  reverse/'  and  set  the 
body  on  the  high-road  to  health  again,  (pp.  154-8.)  That  is, 
whenever  the  powers  of  deatiniction  are  more  powerful,  pro  tern, 
than  the  powers  of  construction,  then  the  process  of  accumulating 
disc-asc  continues;  that  body  "dies"  faster  than  it  becomes 
vitalized,  in  fact,  and  tliis  may  continue  to  the  point  of  death. 
And,  conversely,  whenever  the  powers  of  construction  are,  iprQ\ 
lem,  more  powerful  than  those  of  destruction ;  when,  in  short, 
that  body  ia  becoming  vitalized  or  recharged  with  life  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  thao  it  is  dying,  then  we  are  gettmg  well,  or  being 
cured  of  our  diseased  condition;  or,  if  such  does  not  actively 
exist,  we  are  adding  life  and  vitality  to  the  system.  It  is  simply 
a  question  of  balance— in  the  vital  scales.  This  theory  ia,  I 
believe,  so  far  intrinsically  true.  But  if  we  accept  the  theory  I] 
have  propounded — that,  during  a  fast,  such  a  rebuilding,  re-] 
vivifying  process  is  always  under  way,  and  always  acting  mc 
powerfully  than  the  destructive  forces  (were  it  otherft-ise,  wt\ 
should  not,  of  course,  get  well),  then,  we  might  argue,  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  take  a  fast,  whenever  indbposed  or  ill,  in 
order  to  successfully  eonilmt  sickness  and  old  age  indcfi 
and,  in  fact,  to  live  forever! 


At  firet  sight,  such  s.  conclusion  appears  to  be  the  only  logical 
outcome  of  my  theory,  and  the  position  into  which  wc  are,  in 
fact,  forced,  if  we  decide  to  accept  that  theory  and  all  that  it 
impHes.  And  the  defense  of  this  position  has  not  wanted  its 
modem  champions,  who  contend  that  such  an  idea  ia  logical, 
and  ia  also  defensible,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  doath  is  universal^ 
so  far  as  we  can  see.  Notable  among  such  champions  Ls  Mr. 
Harry  Gaze,  whose  book,  "How  to  Live  Forever,"  is  most  daring 
and  ingenious.  Accepting  the  principle  that  death  is  always 
due  to  the  predominance  of  the  de-  over  the  con-structive  factors 
in  our  bodily  organisms;  and  accepting,  also,  the  conclusion 
that,  if  wc  could  reverse  this  process,  "  immortality  in  the  body  " 
would  ensue;  and  believing  that  old  a^e  and  death  are  always 
due  to  such  predominance,  he  takes  the  bold  stand  of  asserting 
that  perfect,  ideally  correct  habits  of  life,  and  dilto  the  mental 
control  conditions,  would  insure  a  man  living  forever,  so  long 
as  such  conditions  were  maintained.  Mr.  Gaze  knows,  appar- 
ently, little  or  nothing  of  the  phenomena  of  fasting,  which  would 
put  a  far  more  potent  weapon  in  hia  hands  than  he  now  has, 
viz.,  ideally  balanced  diet,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity; 
right  conditions  of  exercising,  rest,  etc.  But  I  leave  his  argu- 
ment as  it  stands,  pro  tetn,  and  for  presentation.  He  says,  in 
part: 

"Aa  natural  activity  does  not  wear  away  the  body,  but  simply 
brings  a  change,  so  man  Is  not  made  old  by  normal  changes.  .  .  . 
The  cehtenarian  and  the  Uttle  child  are  both  continually  build- 
ing the  body  from  equally  new  food  and  materia].  The  mental 
conditions,  however,  are  very  different,  and  detennine  the  great 
difference  that  is  manifested.  The  centenarian  thinks  that  his 
body  is  one  hundred  yeara  old,  while  the  child  believes  bis  body 
to  be  but  a  few  years  old.  Neither  is  correct.  The  human  body 
cannot  exist  for  centuries  or  even  for  years.  The  body  of  the 
centenarian,  which  seems  to  be  very  old,  in  reality  is  new.  .  .  . 
The  fact  that  the  body  is  incessantly  changing  denionstratea  that 
old  age  is  not  caused  by  the  passing  of  years,  but  by  a  lack  of 
proper  adjustment." 

This  theory  is.  it  eecms  to  me,  most  striking  and  ingenioua, 
and  the  position  is  at  first  sight  impregnable.    Nor  is  it  so 
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intrinsicEkUy  absurd  as  it  appears,  when  first  read.   Many  of  our 
moat  brilliant  and  noted  physiologists  have  frankly  confessed 
that  they  are  totally  unable  to  explain  why  death  should  ever] 
come  upon   a  perfectly  healthy  body;    and,  so   lonf;   a£  this 
ideally  high  standai'd  of  health  is  niaintainod,  this  remark  may 
be  said  to  apply.    Thus,  Dr.  William  A.  Hammond  once  made 
the  statement  that  "there  is  do  physiological  reason  at  the 
present  day  why  men  should  die.*'     Dr.  W.  R.  C.  Latson  also 
said;  "While  his  (Mr.  Gaze's)  conception  of  life  and  the  poaai-j 
bility  of  physical  immortality  is  unique,  there  is  nothing  in  the] 
accepted  facts  of  physiological  science,  by  which  his  position 
can  be  refuted."    G.  H.  Lewes  in  "The  Physiology  of  Common 
Life,"  also  said:  "If  the  repair  were  always  identical  with  thej 
wastCj  never  varying  in  the  aliglitest  degree,  life  would  then  onJy] 
be  terminated  by  some  accident,  never  by  old  age."    Doctor 
Munro  Esst-rttd  that  **  the  human  body,  as  a  machine,  ia  perfect 
'.    .    .    it  is  apparently  intended  to  go  on  for  ever."    Doctor 
Gregory,  in  "Medical  Conspectus,"  wrote:  "Such  a  machine  aaj 
the  human  frame,  unless  accidentally  depraved,  or  injured  by 
some  external  causey  would  seem  formed  for  perpetuity."    These 
quotations  are  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  no  known  reaaon 
why  the  human  body  should  not  go  on  living  indefinitely,  pro- 
dded health  be  maintained,  or  why  death  from  old  age  should 
ever  result. 

I  have  said  above  that  this  position  of  Mr.  Gaze's  is  at  prsl 
sight  impregnable.  There  is  a  fallacy  in  it,  however,  which  was 
perceived,  or  rather  foreseen,  and  pointed  out  by  Doctor  Graham, 
with  his  customary  marvelous  foresight,  as  far  back  as  1843i.J 
He  then  said;' 

"Were  the  constitutional  principles  upon  which  this  renovating' 
capability  of  the  vital  economy  depends,  in  themselves  inex- 
bftuatible,  then  were  these  bodies  of  ours,  even  in  the  present 
state  of  being,  capable  of  immortality;  and  by  strictly  obeying 
the  laws  of  life,  we  might  live  on  forever,  in  the  eternal  ebb  and, 
fiow  of  vital  snergj-,  and  the  imceasing  incorporation  and  i\ 
elimination  of  matter.     But  this  is  not  so.     The  xntal  constitution' 
itself  wears  out.     The  ultimate  powers  of  the  living  organs,  on^ 

1  "SciflikDe  of  Human  Life,"  p.  3S2. 
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which  tbeir  replenishing  and  renovating  capabilities  depend,  are, 
under  the  most  favorable  drcumstfincea,  gradually  expended 
and  finally  exhausted. 

"'Through  the  vital  energies  and  the  sensibilities,  therefore, 
which  we  exhaust  to-day,  are  repleniahcid  to-morrow,  yet  of  neces- 
sity the  process  has  taken  something  from  the  measured  fund  of 
life,  and  reduced  our  vita!  capital  in  proportion  to  the  frugality  or 
the  profligacy  of  our  expenditure.  However  proper  the  nature 
aad  condition  of  our  ailment,  however  completely  all  the  laws  of 
cxterniLl  relation  are  fulfilled,  however  perfectly  the  functions  of 
our  organs  are  performed,  and  however  salutary  their  results, 
yet  every  digestive  process  of  the  Btomach,  every  respiratory 
action  of  the  lungs,  every  contraction  of  the  heart,  draws  some- 
thing from  the  ultimate  and  unreplenishable  resources  of  organic 
%*itality;  and  consequently  the  more  freely  and  prodigally  we 
expend  the  vital  properties  of  our  organs,  the  more  rapidly  we 
wear  out  the  constitutional  powers  of  replenishment,  and  exhaust 
the  limited  stock  of  life.  Nothing  can,  therefore,  be  more  dan- 
gerously fallacious  than  the  opinion  which  is  too  generally  cher- 
ished and  too  frequently  promulgated- — that  our  daily  trespasses 
upon  the  laws  of  life  are  as  the  dropping  of  water  upon  a  rock-^ 
wearing,  indeed,  but  so  slowly  and  imperceptibly  aa  scarcely  to 
make  a  difference  in  the  duration  and  comfort  of  our  lives." 


And  so  the  fallacy  lies  just  here.  No  one  atom  of  our  body  ia 
ever  replaced  by  an  exactly  duplicate  or  similar  atom,  but  alumys 
by  one  i^iiaUy  tower  in  the  scale;  either  vastly  or  infinitesimally 
lower — according  to  the  degree  of  health  or  of  disease  of  the 
body  at  the  time.  This  is  the  true  explanation,  I  think,  of  thia 
otherwise  inexplicable  difficulty.  But  how  are  we  to  account 
for  the  facts  if  we  refuse  to  take  into  our  account  the  vital 
factor?  As  we  have  just  seen,  we  cannot  then  account  for  the 
facts  at  all. 

I  have  digreased  to  this  extent  because  such  digression  was 
necessary  in  orthr  to  .show  that  such  an  absurdity  as  "immor- 
tality in  the  body"  is  not.  in  reality,  the  logical  outcome  of  my 
theory,  and  because  I  wishc-d  to  forestall  and  answer  this  objec- 
tion which,  I  felt  sure,  would  be  raised  by  some  acute  critic,  and 
my  whole  theory  held  up  to  ridicule  in  consequence.  Having 
now  shown,  however,  that  no  such  deductions  are  possible,  or 
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in  any  way  warranted,  I  pass  at  once  to  a  consideration  of  dentli 
from  its  purely  physiologic  aspect^  and  to  an  attempt  to  fonnu-  ^^ 
late  my  theory  of  its  cause.  ^H 

As  before  stated,  science  has  to-day  no  true  explanation  or 
evt'n  theory  of  the  cause  of  natural  death.  Is  life,  at  dt'ath.^H 
transformable  into  one  or  other  of  the  physical  forces?  It  ^^ 
would  be  a  daring  acicntist  indeed,  who  would  bluntly  answer 
"  yes  "  to  the  question  thus  bluntly  put,  and  indeed,  the  evidence 
is  all  the  other  way.  ("Life  and  Matter,"  p.  115.)  Profca&or 
Ilibbert  has  so  well  criticized  this  theoiy,  and  so  completely 
disproved  it'  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  go  over  the 
same  ground  here,  and  I  shall  but  refer  the  reader  to  those  pngea 
for  an  answer  to  tins  question.  And  if  "yes"  is  not  ventured^ 
in  answer,  what  then?  Has  science  any  rational — truly  rational 
— theory  of  natural  death — its  causes  and  phenomena,  to  offer?*! 

Presuming  tliat  the  answer  to  this  question  will  be  in  the  nega- 
tive, I  miglit,  perhaps,  advance  niy  own  view  somewhat  as  follows: ' 

We  have  seen  (pp.  249-^0),  that,  according  to  our  theory,  the 
individualized  vital  impulse,  called  life,  is  capable  of  manifesting 
to  us  and  to  others  through  the  bodily  organism^using  that 
organism  merely  as  the  vehicle  or  moans  of  its  expression;  as 
it  is  only  in  this  manner  that  its  existence  can  ever  be  made 
known  to  material  beings,  on  the  material  plane.    We  have  also  ^ 
seen  (pp.  251-4),  that  the  degree  to  which  this  life  is  capable  of  " 
manifesting  is,  ceteris  parOnis,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  bodily  organism — the  pMrer  and  cleaner  the  body, 
the  greater  influx  of  vital  power — of  mental  and  physical  life — 
is  possible,  and  vice  versa.    When  the  body  Is  in  ita  best  con 
dition,  an  abundance  of  physical  vigor  and  of  mental  force  is  ■ 
present;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  body  'is  diseased,  then 
weakness  and  debility  result,  and  mental  sluggishness  and  moral  ^U 
perversion.    And  we  have  only  to  pursue  this  idea  to  its  logical  ^M 
condusion,  I  believe,  in  order  to  jurive  at  an  understanding  of 
what  death  may  ultimately  be.    If.  -is  thai  condition  of  the  organ- 
ism  which  renders  no  longer  possible,  the  transmission  or  manifes- 
tation of  vital  force  through  it — which  condition  is  probably  a 

'  "Life  and  Energy  "  chapter  "Is  Life  Energy?" 
*See  H.  M,  Alden's  "Study  ol  Oeatb,"  pp.  12,  325;  " Cooflervalian 
Energy,"  pp,  200-1. 
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poisoned  state  of  tlie  nervous  system^  duo,  in  turn,  to  the  whole 
system  becoming  poUoaed  by  toxic  material  absorbed  from  tbe 
blood.  \\Tien  such  a  poisoned'  or  obstructed'  condition  is 
present,  then  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  the  lital  energy — the 
life  force — to  manifest  through  it;  the  severance  of  the  vital 
principle  and  the  material  body  takes  place;  ix.,  death  has 
resulted.  The  transmission  of  the  life  energy,  through  the  body, 
its  transmission  into  the  world,  so  to  speak,  is  no  longer  possible. 
Thus,  I  conceive,  the  body  is  really  dying  first,  before  the  life 
principle  and  mentality  leaves  it;  and  that  the  latter  vacates 
the  orgatiism  only  on  this  account — that  itg  tenancy  there  is 
no  longer  possible.  It  is  not  the  old  notion  ofthc  "soul  vacating 
the  bo<ly,"  as  Doctor  Hartmann  expressed  it,"  that  is  defended, 
be  it  obsen'ed,  but  the  i*.lea  that  the  body  acts  as  a  sort  of 
medium  for  transmission  of  the  life  energy,  and  that  when  such 
a  medium  becomes  totally  incapable  of  transmitting  the  life 
energy,  death  then  ensues — for  the  reason  that  its  manifestation 
tJtrough  that  organism  is  no  longer  possible.  Such  a  theory  ex- 
plains all  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  is  in  direct  accord  with  ray 
theory  of  vitality;  while  it  does  not  contradict  any  known  laws 
of  physiology  or  psychology — and,  has,  further,  many  outlying 
facts  which  tell  in  its  favor,  and  indirectly  prove  it  to  be  correct.* 

'Says  Doctor  Broitardel  ("Death  and  Sudden  Death,"  p.  292):  "Death 
■upervenes  when  poisons  manufactured  in  the  system,  or  unwholesome  food 
that  has  been  looted,  c:in  no  longer  be  udequnlely  removed  by  the  kidneys. 
.  .  ,  The  individuul  is,  therefore,  poincmed  either  by  hia  fond  or  by  poisona 
which  are  generated  wilhiii  his  own  body,  i'.k.,  aiito-intoxication." 

'Says  ftjctor  KellogK  C"  AristocnK'y  of  Heakh,"  p.  36};  "The  cause  of  old 
ace-  is  .  .  .  the  accumulation  of  wasfe  miiltcra  in  the  body."  Physi- 
oluKLc-al  da^ejieratioii,  due  to  chemical  changes-,  was  the  explanution  offered 
bv  HaeckerC'The  Wondere  of  Lite,"  p.  lOGf:  "'Snip  Doc-for Trail  (avoreil  the 
idea  that  dealli  enmiGs  when  "  the  aofida  are  ao  dlBproportiotied  to  the  fluids 
that  the  nutritive  proCeftses  can  no  longer  lie  earried  On."  ("  Phyaology," 
p.  203.)  Doctor  Roeenbuch  contende  that;  "  Demth,  ...  is  that  cohai- 
tion  of  organized  matter  m  which  all  proccssea  of  ciiuantion  have  come  to  auch 
a  state  of  rest  (hat  they  can  no  lonjjer  he  pnt  in  moi-ion ,  sinre  the  pTOiiping  of 
thealomsin  the  moIeL-ule  haa  become  so  firm  that  th«  liberation  of  Living  force 
■would  >)e  aasorial-ed  with  a  destnirtbn  of  the  molecule."  ("Physician  va. 
Decterioiogist,"  pp.  82-3.)  Doctor  Evans  contends  that:  "Induration  and 
oasificatiou  are  the  causes  of  'old  a«e'  and  'natural  death.'"  ("How  to  Tro- 
long  Life,"  p-  29-)  Dr-  Benj-  Ward  Richardson  ryeiimed  a  position  half  way 
between  (hat  of  Doctor  Evans  and  Doctor  Tn4ll.  (Sec  his  "Diseases  of 
Modem  Life."  pp.  103-4.)  It  will  be  observed  that  blockage  is  the  principal 
factor  in  all  the  ahove  theories. 

•  "  Buried  Alive ,"  p.  82. 

*See,  ctf..  "Common  DisonlerB."  by  W.  R.  C.  Lal^n,  M,D„  pp,  8-10; 
"Shall  We  Slay  to  Eat?"  by  J.  S.  Kellogg,  M-D.,  pp.  43-4,  etc. 
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§  1.    CurretU  Theories  0/  the  CausfUion  of  Bodily  Heat  by  Food 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  the  ptreition  I  occupy  and  shall 
endeavor  to  defend  in  this  question  is  that,  not  only  the  bodily 
energies  are  independent  of  the  food  supply  and  not  derivabK' 
from  it,  but  that  the  heat  of  the  body  is  also  independent  of  this^ 
supply — a  far  more  difficult  thing  to  prove — and  that  the  bodOy 
heatj  no  less  than  the  bodily  energy,  is  not  dependent  upon 
food  combustion  for  its  maintenance  —  as  is  universally  held. 
Let  me  state  the  current  theory,  in  order  to  avoid  misunder- 
standing, as  I  did  in  the  case  of  the  theory  of  the  relations  of 
food  and  bodily  vitaUty.  Kirke,  in  liis  "Physiology"  (pp.  494, 
496),  thus  expresses  the  current  views; 

"One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  metabolism  of  the 
tissues  is  the  production  of  the  heat  of  the  body.  It  is  by  this 
meam  that  the  bodily  temperature  is  raised  to  such  a  point  as  to 
make  Ufe  possible.  .  .  ,  The  heat  which  is  produced  in  the 
body  arises  from  the  metabolic  changes  nf  the  tissues,  the  chief 
part  of  which  are  of  the  nature  of  oxidation,  since  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  taken  into  the  s)'stem 
is  ultimately  combined  with  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  ths- 
charged  from  the  body  as  carbonic  acid  and  water.  ,  .  .  The 
more  active  the  changes  the  greater  is  the  heat  produced  and  the 
greater  is  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  formed.  But 
in  order  that  the  protoplasm  may  perform  its  function,  the  waste 
of  its  own  tissue  (destructive  metabolism),  must  be  repaired  by 
the  due  supply  of  food  material  to  be  built  up  in  some  way  into 
the  protoplasmic  molecule.  For  the  production  of  heat,  there- 
fore, food  is  necessary.  In  the  tissues,  as  we  have  several  times 
remarked,  two  processes  are  continually  going  on:  the  buUdiag 
up  of  the  protoplasm  from  the  food  (constructive  metabolism) 
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which  is  not  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  heat,  possibly  even 
by  its  storing,  and  the  oxidution  of  the  pmtoplasmic  materials 
resulting  in  the  production  of  energj',  by  which  heat  is  set  free 
and  curbonic  acid  and  water  are  evolved." 

Or  aa  a  more  lucid  and  Icaa  "scientific"  writer  put  it: 

"In  the  human  body  and  in  the  locomotive  the  fuel  is  burned 
by  the  aid  of  air,  the  oxygen  of  wtiich  unites  with  the  combustible 
part  of  the  fuel,  and  the  potential  energy  it  contains  is  trans- 
formed into  heat  and  power.  The  power  of  energy  is  used  for 
muscular  work;  the  heat  is  used  to  keep  the  body  warm."' 

This  is  the  position  I  propose  to  attack ;  and  I  may  aa  well 
come  to  tho  point  at  once  and  raise  the  Issue  between  my  own 
views  and  those  of  the  scientific  world,  as  a  whok",  by  stating 
my  position  in  the  problem,  and  the  ground  I  propose  to  defend. 

5  2.    Aulhofs  Theory  of  Us  Caiisalion  aiid  Maintenance. 

My  conception  of  the  relations  of  food  combustion  and  bodily 
heat,  then,  is  somewhat  as  follows:  the  oxidation  of  food  liber- 
ates, in  the  process  of  chemical  combustion,  a  certain  amount  of 
beat,  which  la,  of  course,  imparted  to  the  organism  as  heai  (not 
caei^).  Thus,  it  is  true  that  our  food  supplies  heat  to  the  body, 
and  this  1  do  not  deny.  But  my  contention  is  that  life  is  not 
dependent  upon  this  heat  fbr  its  maintenance,  or  preservation; 
I  believe  that,  wherever  life  is  present,  and  manifest,  there  the 
bodily  tunipcrature  is  maintained,  food  or  no  food,  combu&tion 
or  no  combustion.  So  long  as  life  lasts,  this  temperature  is 
maintained.  Now,  whon  wc  die,  the  body  cools  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  Burrounding  air — whatever  that  may  be — and  we 
consequently  see  that  the  bodily  temperature  is,  in  some  mysh 
terious  manner,  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  life,  or  vitality, 
for  its  continuation  and  maintenance.  The  body  is  thus  main- 
tained at  a  unifomi  temperature  of  about  98.4''  F.,  so  Jong  as 
life  lasts'  and,  I  submit,  quite  independent  of  the  supply  of  food. 
To  be  sure,  food,  in  its  corabu-stion,  does  impart  lieat  to  the 

"■How  to  Keep  Wiiim;'  l>y  Albert  Broadbent,  F.S.S..  p.  4. 

'  ''Experience  ha^  satisfaelorilv  hKowti  that  the  heat  of  flic-  blood  in  health 
IB  the  Bamc  in  id9  i^limatca  uiid  in  all  n^ndilions  of  atmospheric  temperature." 
C"  Food  and  Diet,"  by  J.  Perelra,  M.D,,  F.R.S,,  etc.^  p.  8.1 
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organism;  that  I  have  admitted;  but  the  hca.t  is  not 
to  support  life,  and  it  is  again  given  off,  from  and  by  the  hoAy} 
as  heat.     Thus;  heat  is  imparted  to  the  organism;  and  this  heatl 
is  again  given  off  by  it — losing  nothing  in  its  passage  through 
the  body,    The  heat  ijiiparted  must  again  be  given  off,  and  the 
more  heat  is  imparted,  the  more  mitst  be  givea  off:  and  thisj 
forcible  cooling  process  necessitates  a  very  great  and  useless  ex^ 
pcnditure  of  vital  energy. 

But  the  question  may  be  raised:  if  our  bodily  temperature  is' 
not  dependent  upon  our  daily  food  for  its  maintenance,  upon 
what  does  it  depend?  Sojtw  force  is  at  work,  keeping  the  boily 
maintained  thirty  or  fifty  or  seventy-five  or  even  a  hundred  or 
more  degrees  aE>ove  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmnfrj 
phere;  and  this  force  must,  of  necessity,  be  exceedingly  powt 
ful.  What  is  it?  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  this  question 
fully  at  present  (might  I  ask  if  anyone  else  is  able  to  do  so?] 
but  I  think  that  a  first  crude  attempt  might  be  made  at  it 
solution.    Let  ua  consider  the  problem  a  little  more  ciosel] 

The  only  thing  definite  that  we  know  concerning  the  bodily 
temperature  is  that  it  is  nearly  uniform,  and  is  present^  ceteris 
})aribus,  in  almost  direct  proportion  to  the  degree  of  vitality — 
of  life — present  in  the  organism,  at  any  one  time.  Life 
function  most  perfectly  when  the  temperature-conditions 
most  perfect;  i.e.,  when  above  or  bdow  the  normal,  the  perfeo 
tion  of  its  manifestation  is  marred/  But  it  is  upon  tJie  pres 
of  life  that  the  temperature  is  dependent;  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  upon  that  only. 

And  what  is  life?    That,  of  couree,  is  unknown.    But  I  vei 
ture  to  think  that  we  shall  not  go  far  wrong  should  we  conceit 
it— -on  its  physical  side — for  of  its  essence  we  are  quite  ignoran( 
— as  a  species  of  ^nbralion.*    Now,  if  we  could  extend  our  idw 

J  "Tt-mptTatiire  and  Life."  hy  Hpniy  de  Vorigny.  p  407. 

'  Siiys  t\irlor  Durke  ("Origin  of  Life,"  p,  J9):  "Life  nil^hl  bd  described 
6a  a  BplcialiwJ  mode  ^fi  inoiion,  the  specialised  mode  oF  mutioD  l^eing,  ihiit  wf 
■  complex  syHtem  of  molecules  in  a  dj-namicitUy  unetable  slate  ,  -  ." 
Sbnilarlj,  Sjitmcer  definca  life  jis:  "The  onntinuouis  adjusimonl  of  inlpmaJ 
relaliona  to  external  relations."  ("Principles  of  Biology,"  Vol,  I.,  p.  99.) 
It  is  omuzinK  to  me  (hat  such  loose  statements  he  these  could  be  wrioufilv 
conaidcred  dofiiiiliona  of  life  by  any  scitntific  niati.  Yet  they  are — Spenceris 
definition  having  been  the  one  more  universally  accepted  than  any  sinfiln 
definition  of  life  that  bos  ever  beea  advanced.     Yet  is  it  not  obvious  tb.'ii 
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and  imagine  thab,  in  some  way,  corresponding  to  this  vibration, 
is  a  certain,  measurable  quantity  of  heat,  we  might,  I  think, 
form  some  faint  idea  of  the  relation  of  life  to  the  bodily  heat, 
noticed  by  us.  Life  can  manifest  most  perfectly  at  a  certain 
rate  of  vibration  (life  cannot  function  in  a  cold  body).  We 
muat  asBume,  then,  that  this  rate  of  vibration  is  in  some  way 
equivalent  to  the  98.4^  F.  of  the  thermometer.  Above  and 
below  this  rate,  life  is  impeded  in  its  manifestation;  its  powers 
are  weakened.  And  this  perfection  of  the  rate  of  vibration 
depends,  in  turn,  upon  the  degree  of  health  and  cleanliness  of 
the  physical  orgaiibm.    (pp.  251-4.) 

We  know  that  an  electric  current  heats  a  wire  along  which  it 
travels  to  do  work,  and  1  suggest  that,  by  analogy,  the  vUal 
energy  heatft  the  body  in  jloiring  through  it  (the  nervous  mechan- 
ism) to  do  the  mental  and  physical  work  of  the  organism — the 
Work  of  the  world.  At  least  I  can  see  no  vital  objection  to  this 
hypothcida.  And  there  are  many  facts  which  support  the 
theory.  First,  let  us  take  into  account  the  heat  that  is  generated 
by  csereise.  It  haa  always  been  aascrted  that  the  heat  noticed  at 
this  time  is  due  to  the  added  combustion  of  food  material;  more 
food  material  ia  being  burned  up  in  the  body,  and  consequently 
more  heat  is  imparted  to  it.  This  is  the  prevailing  theory,  and 
it  is  supported  by  the  imdoubted  fact  that,  when  we  exercise,  we 
do  get  warm;  and  when  we  remain  stationary,  we  get  cold.  So 
far  the  prevailing  theory  would  seem  to  hold  good — though 
contradicting  what  has  previously  been  written  in  its  defense. 
(pp.  230-1.)  But  I  venture  to  suggest  that  my  theoryca.n  account 
for  the  observed  and  undoubted  facts  equally  well— that  the 
heat  is  not  derived  from  the  food  at  all,  nor  its  combustion 
within  the  organism,  but  that  the  heat  is  due  to  the  warming 
of  the  body  by  vital  energy  passing  through  it  more  or  less 
rapidly,  as  it  ia  enabled  or  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  physical 
condition  of  the  organism,  and  the  degree  of  its  activity.    And 

this  (ieGnltion  gives  6r  ^.ates  merely  the  ejfecln  of  life — its  phstiom&ha — and 
does  notbing  to  sttile  what  its  real  e*seD«0  is  at  aU?  The  movementa,  the 
" adjuaHnenta"  arc  the  phenomena — tha  rPsuUe  of  ttfe — what  life  daes;  and 
no  more  states  what  liie  is  (hun  we  Would  define  it  whcfi  wo  say  "  1  breathe" 
or  "I  hit"  or  "I  penspir©" — 9pe<?ific  acts  or  adjustments.  They  are  obvi- 
o»«ly  the  efjecta  of  life — not  its  cau!«  o^r  eswncc.  In  other  words;  Life  ia 
VuUTohieh  adjvsls — not  the  ftdjustmejits  thcmseh'es. 
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this  would  derive  much  support  from  the  fact  that  all  orgaw 
aru  warmer  when  they  are  active  than  when  they  arc  passive 
and  reposing  from  active  work.'  Thua^  the  greater  heat  observed 
during  exercise  is  due,  not  to  the  extra  combustion  of  food 
material  within  the  organism,  hut  to  the  fact  that  more  vital 
energy  is  being  expended,  and  so  more  passes  through  the  bwiy, 
by  way  of  the  nervous  Bysteni — warming  it,  in  transit,  just  ae 
the  Cu.  wire  is  wanned  by  the  passage  of  the  electric  current. 
The  nervous  system  is  the  niediuni  through  whose  iiistnuneD- 
tality  the  body  is  heated^  and  not  by  the  oxidation  of  food 
material.  The  extra  heat  ia  due  to  the  increased  passage, 
through  it,  of  vital  energy;  and,  just  as  electric  energy  runs 
more  easily  through  a  wartned  or  heatiKl  wire  than  through  a 
cold  one  (in  fact,  it  warms  it  as  it  runs),  so  \'ital  energy  manifests 
more  eaally  in  a  warm  body — and  this  would  explain  why  it  Is^ 
that  atUctes  have  tfl  "wann  up"  by  a  few  exercises  before 
entering  for  the  event  in  whirh  they  arc  engaged. 

There  are  still  other  facts  that  would  seeui  to  indicate  that, 
this  hypothesis  is  the  true  one.    Thusj  if  true,  we  could  acc-ount| 
for  the  observed  fa<;t  that  the  cerebrum  is  heated  when  thinking 
is  intense,'  by  conceiving  tiiat  this  added  heat  be  due  to  an 
extra  nervous  effort,  rather  than  to  the  fact  that  any  great 
amount  of  additional  oxidation  of  food  is  taking  place  witl 
the  brain.     It  is  much  more  easy  to  conceive  my  theory  than] 
the  prevailing  one,  in  cases  of  nervou&  action — more  easily  thaaj 
in  cases  of  muscular  activity,  where  the  combustion  of  food! 
elements  is  certain,  and  consequently  the  greatly  increased 
oxidation  of  food  elements  is  certain.    Thcn^  toOj  we  could 
understand  the  low  temperature  in  certain  patients.     It  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  but  little  energy  flows  or  can  flow  into  the  organ- 
ism— which  is  not  heated  to  such  an  extent,  in  consequence. 
The  low  temperature  would  thus  correspond  to  the  lack  of, 
vitality — which  proves  to  be  actually  the  case.     (i>.  pp.  449-50.)] 
It  would  also  enable  us  to  understand  the  low  tom|M.Tature 
paralysis,  e.g.,  where  but  little  energy  can  reach  the  affected' 
part.     (Kirke;  "Physiology,"  p.  502.)    On  the  other  hand,  we, 

"  "Temperature  and  Life,"  p.  411. 

» "  Occult  Japan,"  p,  312;   KirkB  " Ph>'8iology,"  p.  49S. 
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can  xuiderstand,  to  some  extent,  the  ralionak  of  fever.  That 
condition  might  be,  in  part  at  lea-st,  thfi  result  of  the  forcible 
recharging  of  the  body  with  energy — rushed  into  it — as  it  were 
— ^m  order  to  assist  in  freeing  the  body  from  its  dangerously 
diseased  condition.  We  should  thus  have  a  clear  conception 
of  fever,  which  is  certainly  lacking  to-day/ 

From  all  the  facts  so  far  presented^  then,  I  think  I  am  justified 
in  maintaining  that  life  is  innate,  and  its  accompanjang  phenom- 
ena are  but  resultants;  and  that  one  of  these  resuttatitB  or 
phenomena  is  the  manifestation  and  preservation  of  animal 
heat.  No  extra  amount  of  food  can  perfect  the  prace^  of  the 
manifestation  of  life,  nor  do  aught  clae  but  cramjj  and  hinder  It. 

§  3.    Facts  Supporting  This  Theory 

Tt  will  th.u3  be  seen  that  the  mere  fact  of  supplying  heat  to 
the  body  means  nothing;  the  more  heat  is  imparted,  the  more 
is  and  must  be  given  off.  We  derive  no  benefit  therefrom — 
nothing,  beyond  the  fact  tKat  more  heat  has  passed  through  the 
system  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  and  that  the  vital 
forces  arc  consequently  wasted  more  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other.  The  best  way  to  maintain  the  bodily  heat  is  to  conserve 
the  energies;  to  eat  only  those  foods  which  will  entail  the  least 
expenditure,  the  least  waste,  of  energy,  and  these  are,  certainly, 
oiu"  natural  foods. 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  heat  merely  passes  through  the  body, 
(which  thereby  acta  merely  as  its  transmitter);  and,  inasmuch 
as  this  process  must  involve  a  consideral>Ie  outlay  of  nervous 
energy,*  it  is  evident  that  our  ideal  food — that  which  will  enable 
us  to  maintain  the  greatest  amount  of  energy — the  most  vigorous 
and  robust  health— is  that  which  ijnparts  (and  consequently 
needs  the  eUmination  of)  the  lea^t  amount  of  heat;  and  this,  it 
wlU  be  noticed,  is  our  natural  food — fruits,  etc. — which  indirectly 
proves  the  accuracy  of  the  contention  that  this  is  man's  natural 
diet.  Converw,'ly,  those  foods  that  (apparently)  furnish  the 
greatest  amount  of  heat  arc  those  which  should  be  most  care- 
fully avoided — as  likely  to  waste  the  vitality,  and  ultimately 

■  Sec,  e.ff.,  "On  InflammatoTy  Fevcre"  (Tfiner  Lccturefll,  p.  10. 
'  llea.t  is  always  equivalent  t^  eDerpy  fxjtended.     Soe  Thuretciti's  "Theoiy 
of  Energ}'  in  the Xiving  Worid,"  p.  540. 
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debilitate  the  organism,  in  all  cases  of  acute  or  chronic  diaeaec. 

The  prevaihng  idea  that  hcatiug,  reiwiily  conibufstililc  foods 
are  needed  in  cold  climates  is  thus  shown  to  be  without  founda-l 
tion  and  false;  for  our  capacity  for  resisting  cold  is  in  dincrt 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  oiu"  vitality;  and  whatever  will 
best  enable  us  to  keep  this  at  the  highest  possible  standard  will 
also  best  preserve  the  bodily  heat.     (p.  342.) 

If  the  food  maintained  the  heat,  of  tlie  body,  then  we  might 
surely  suppose  that  timse  foods  which  would  furnish  the  great^-st 
amount  of  heat  would  be  most  essential  to  the  organism,  and 
those  which  would  be,  naturally,  our  staple  foods;  and,  furth«T, 
we  might  also  suppose  that  such  foods — because  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  so  essential — would  scarcely  be  harmful  at  aiij-  rate,  ^^ 
and  harmful,  too,  in  almost  direct  ratio  to  the  quantity  eatea^f 
(as  fats,  sugar,  etc.,  are,  when  eaten  in  any  quantity).  This  ~ 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  hannful,  although  they 
are  so  essential;  i.e.,  the  more  perfectly  they  fulfill  their  duty 
(of  heating  the  aystem)-^the  more  heat  they  supply  to  the  bodyj 
— the  more  intrinsically  unwholesome  they  are!  Could  any- 
thing be  more  contradictory,  not  to  say  absurd?  To  suppose 
that  a  food  is  unwholesome  in  exactly  the  same  ratio  that  itj 
performs  its  legitimate  and  normal  function! 

The  theory  that  combustion  took  place  in  the  lungs,  which' 
acted  as  a  sort  of  stove,  in  fact,  was  held  for  many  years  by 
physiolo^ts  and  strenuously  defended  by  them.    It  is  now^ 
practically  given  up,  however,  since  physiology  has  shown  us 
that  a  very  small  proportion  of  combustion  takes  place  in  the 
lungSj  but  usually  in  the  body  as  a  whole.    It  will  help  us 
understand  the  real  problem,  however,  if  I  briefly  epitomize  th&l 
theory,  as  then  held,  and  point  out  the  sources  of  error— inas- 
much as  many  of  the  arguments  may  be  utilized  in  refutation 
of  the  theory  held  to-day.    The  great  champion  of  the  older 
view  was  Liebig — whose  theories  ruled  the  scientific  world  for 
many  yeai^,  and  wa-s  considered  to  be  bo  firmly  grounded,  and 
was  defended  by  so  many  eminent  men,  that  Doctor  Grahaiu 
wrote  of  it:  "There  never  was  an  erroneous  theory  more  ingeni- 
ously constructed  or  more  plausibly  supported."    ("Lectures, 
p.  183.) 
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Upon  the  publication  of  Liebig'a  elaborate  work  on  "Organic 
Chcniistr>',"  the  idea  at  once  became  generally  prcvaleat  among 
the  scientific  circles,  and^  from  them,  it  was  promulgated  among 
the  non-scientific  people— that  the  production  of  the  animal 
heat  is  a  mere  chemical  process;  the  lungg  serving  as  a  stove 
or  fin?placc,  and  the  carbonaceous  substances  of  the  food  serving 
as  fuel  "to  be  burned  in  the  lungs."  According  to  this  theory, 
fatty  substances,  aninial  oils,  and  other  matters  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  carbon  are  not  only  usL'ful  but  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  requisite  degree  of  animal  temperature. 
The  position  seems  to  me  as  almost  self-e\'idently  absuni,  and 
it  has  certainly  k'd  many  persons  into  the  most  egregious  blun- 
ders practically,  and  at  the  expense,  too,  of  their  own  common 
pense  and  common  observation, 

All  the  organic  functions  of  the  body — the  vital  processes — 
are  in  one  sense  chemical.  They  are  not,  however,  such  chemical 
decompositions  and  recombinations  as  arc  pprformed  in  a 
chemical  laboratory.  They  are  not  such  as  the  chemist  can  ever 
denionstrate  or  imitate.  They  not  only  change  the  relative 
proportion  of  elementary  matters,  but  absolutely  transmute 
elements  into  each  other,  reduce  several  of  what  we  call  elements 
to  onct  and  separate  one  into  severaL  All  the  chemico-vital 
processes — respiration,  digestion,  circulation,  secretion,  etc. — 
are  attended  by  the  eliiiiination  of  heat;  or,  in  other  words, 
latent  caloric  becomes  sensible  by  these  changes  of  matter. 
But  all  the  organs^  by  virtue  of  their  own  specially  presiding 
centers  of  nervous  influence,  are,  to  some  extent,  self-regulating 
in  their  temperature,  while  the  entire  body  possesses  a  general 
self-regulating  power.  The  principal  organ  whose  function 
serves  as  a  universal  I'cgulatoi"  and  equalizer  of  animal  tcmpera- 
ttu-e,  is  the  skin.  When  in  vigorous  and  healthy  condition,  it 
throws  off  the  surplus  heat,  or  retains  the  deficit,  according  to 
the  necessities  of  the  organism.  There  is  no  need  of  a  fire  and 
boilers  to  warm  up  the  blood,  as  the  water  is  heated  by  the 
machinery  of  a  steam  engine ;  and  for  this  simple  reason  I  think 
Nature  has  not  provided  them. 

The  error  lies  here.  Liehig  and  his  followers  have  mistakeD 
an  excrementitious  or  cleansing  proccas  for  a  nutritive  and 
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supplying  one.  They  havn  misconceived  the  function  by  which 
the  body  rids  itself  of  waste  matters,  atid  called  it  a  U9eful  and 
indispensable  condition  of  vitality!  They  have  supposed  the 
chtimical  process  by  which  Nature  throws  off  the  effete  carbon 
tlirough  the  luiigs  to  be  a  mtthod  of  furnishing  animal  heat! 
This,  I  think,  can  easily  be  made  manifest. 

According  to  the  theory  of  aninial  heat  I  am  controverting, 
fat,  suet,  tallow,  lard,  marrow,  grease,  butter,  blubber,  and 
fixed  oils,  should  constitute  healthful  food;  and  such  is,  indeed, 
the  conclusion  of  Liebig's  followers.  But  the  couunon  experience 
of  all  mankind  is  against  it.  Common  observation  says  that 
these  articles,  though  to  some  extent  sufFerable,  are  not  strictly 
wholesome;  and  further,  medical  men  generally  disaUow  these 
articles  to  their  patients  when  they  are  very  much  reduced  with 
disease;  at  the  time  that  the  animal  temperature  is  very  l<iw, 
and  requires  such  food,  if  ever.  Again,  corpulent  persona  who 
are  surcharged  with  carbon,  do  not  bear  cold  better  than  lo&D 
persons,  who  have  little;  in  fact  they  are,  other  circumstancts 
being  equal,  tnorc  sensitive  to  it.  Greasy  matters,  though  com* 
posed  mostly  of  waste,  useless  and  excrementitious  materials, 
which,  have  accumulated  in  the  cellular  repository,  because  the 
process  of  alimentation  was  increased  beyond  that  of  elimination, 
are  not  strictly  poisonous.  They  contain,  doubtless,  a  very 
small  quantity,  yet  very  impure  quality,  of  substances  con- 
vertible into  nutriment.  But  as  food,  they  arc  to  be  regarded  as 
next  to  venous  blood  in  grossness  and  impurity. 

They  contain  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  carbon;  hence,  when 
freely  taken  into  the  system,  the  lungs,  as  the  principal  expjrelory 
orpan  for  effete  carbon,  have  an  additional  duty  to  pt-rform  in 
throwing  it  off.  This  increased  labor  is,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
attended  with  an  increased  tem]>erature  of  the  body,  simply 
because  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  matter  that  is  natural  or 
necessary  to  be  disposed  of.  But  this,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  alcohol, 
is  an  extraneous,  useless,  and  exhausting  labor,  which  wears  out 
the  machinery  of  life  with  inordinate  rapidity.  If  the  excessive 
quantity  of  carbon  is  constantly  supplied  in  the  diet,  the  organ- 
Ism  must  prematurely  wear  out,  or  break  down  with  disf>rdered 
action.     If  fatty  matters  are  only  occasionaUy  eaten,  the  tcm- 
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>rary  increfise  in  temperature  will  bo  followed  by  depression 
aiid  debility  precisely  as  with  alcohol,  though  much  k'ss  in 
degree.  The  lungs^  however,  do  not  "burn  up" — oxidate — 
all  the  surplus  carbon  of  ^ease,  oils,  gravies,  etc.,  for  we  sc&  in 
most  persons  addicted  to  their  free  use,  pimplca,  blotchea, 
eruptions,  swellings,  boils,  and  cancerous  ulcerations,  with  evi- 
dences of  bad  blood,  torpid  brains,  and  glandular  obstructions, 
clearly  traceable  to  this  habit,  and  curable  by  its  discontinuance. 
The  principal  injurious  effect,  theieforej  of  animal  oils  and  fats 
13  not  from  their  large  quantity  of  carbon,  but  from  their  in- 
trinsically impure  character.  In  all  pure,  healthful,  and  natural 
sdimentarj'  substances^  the  system  can  appropriate  what  carbon 
it  requires,  and  dispose  of  the  remainder  without  injury,  ol> 
strjction  or  excitement,  be  the  quBjitity  contained  in  the  ali- 
mentary article  more  or  leas.  All  the  grains,  esculent  roots, 
and  fruits,  as  well  as  the  flesh  meat  of  animals,  contain  exactly 
the  right  proportions  of  carbon  in  their  compoaition  for  perfect 
nutrition,  nt^piration,  and  ammal  heat,  however  much  their 
respectivt;  quantities  of  carbon  may  vary.  They  are  also  uni- 
versally allowed  to  be  "easily  digestible/'  and  innocuous  to  the 
stomach  in  all  normal  conditions  of  the  digestive  powers.  Not 
so  with  greasy  matters, 

Pereira  himself  says,  directly  in  the  face  of  his  argument  in 
favor  of  the  use  of  grease,  for  the  benefit  of  the  lungs: 

"  Fixed  oil  or  fat  i«  more  difficult  of  digestion,  and  more  ob- 
noxious to  the  stomach  than  any  other  alimentjiry  principle." 

Can  any  body  tell  why  an  alimentary  article  which  Ls  so  neces- 
sajy  to  the  lungs  should  be  so  obnoxious  to  the  stomach^uiilcss 
nature  has  made  a  very  great  blunder?  The  whole  theory  of  a 
rrapiratory  alimentary  principle  seems  to  me  preposterous  in  the 
extreme. 

It  is  further  urged,  in  favor  of  this  wild  eonclusjon  from  a 
false  starting  point,  that  people  in  the  cold  climates— the 
Esquimaux,  for  example — consume  immense  quantities  of  blub- 
ber oil,  tallow  candles  when  they  can  got  them,  fatty  matters  of 
all  kinds  that  thipy  arc  able  to  procure,  as  well  an  enormous 
quantities  of  Hesli  and  fish,  as  they  can  catch  it;  and  simply 
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bec&nae  they  do  these  things,  and  live  in  a  cold  climate  where' 
they  can  get  little  elsc^  the  infercnee  is  drawn  that  it  is  oecessanr 
they  should  bo  eat  to  get  carbon  into  the  body,  *'to  be  burned 
in  the  lungs"  to  support  the  animal  temperature!  It  is  very 
true  that  a  cold,  vigorous  climate  enables  the  digestive  organs 
to  bear  what  would  destroy  life  very  soon  in.  a  warm  climate. 
It  is  also  true  that  these  blubber  oil  eaters,  and  all  the  tribes  of 
men  whose  dietetic  habits  are  ginular,  are  a  very  inferior  race, 
and  in  them  nothing  is  deveiopedj  scarcely,  save  the  mere  animal 
nature ;  hence  their  stoniaclis  have  all  the  Tiervous  power,  almost, 
of  their  whole  constitutions.  More  than  this,  their  animal 
nature  is  itscflf  actually  inferior,  in  muscular  power,  to  that  of 
those  tribes  and  races  of  men  whose  general  regimen  ia  com- 
paratively free  from  fats  and  animal  oils.'  i 

From  all  the  arguments  and  facts  I  ani  ablt;  to  gather  the 
conclusion  is  unavoidable  that  this  notion  of  pouring  carbon 
into  the  stomach  to  support  respiration  and  manufactmv  animal 
heat  is  just  as  absurd  as  the  common  fallacy  of  heating,  peppe 
and  stimulating  the  stomach  with  spices,  pilLs  and  spirits,  to? 
"aid  digestion."    Moreover,  the  theory  of  the  combustion  of 
carbon  in  the  lungs  sufficiently  to  heat  up  the  body  is  positive! 
disproved  by  the  fact  tliat  nio-st  of  the  carbonic  acid  expellt 
from  the  lungs  is  really  formed  in  the  ti^uea  distant  from  llic^j 
lungs.  ^H 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  oxygenation  of  the  tissues  through-^ 
out  the  system,  and  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  the  carbon, 
are  sources  of  animal  heat,  in  common  with  all  the  organic 
functions  and  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  thit  btMly, 
All  the  conditions  requisite  to  the  due  regulation  of  the  animal 
temperature^  are  good  digestion,  free  respiration,  vigorous  cir- 
culation, proper  assimilation,  and  perfect  depvu-ation,  In  t 
words — good  heaUk. 

The  ordinary  temperature  of  the  body  ranges  from  98*"  to  100" 
F.,  varying  but  few  degrees  above  or  below,  when  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere  is  greatly  elevated  or  depressed ,  or  when  the  mos 
violent  fevers  or  extremes  of  debility  and  emaciation  are  present. 

1  See  Smith,  "Fniits  and  Fftrinai-en,"  pp.  194-5;  Pereira,  "Fqod  and  Dirt,' 
pp.  10,  223,  269-70;  '*  Phracal  Culture/'  Vol.  IX.,  p.  13. 
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Tliat  cutaneous  respiration  is  aubservieat  to  the  maintGnance 
of  the  equal  tcmpprature  of  the  body,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  if  the  hah*  of  atiimals  be  shaved  off,  and  the  bare  sTtin  covered 
with  varnish,  the  temperature  instantly  falls. 

Let  me  illustrate  fmlhcr: 

Consequent  upon  the  ingestion  of  food,  there  is,  almost  in- 
variably, a  rise  in  the  bodily  temperature,  which  is  due,  it  is 
asserted,  to  the  increase  of  the  bodily  heat — resultant,  in  turn, 
from  the  increased  oxidation  of  food  material.  In  every  book 
on  nutrition  so  far  published,  it  has  been  asserted  that  foods 
produce  a  certain  quantity  of  heat,  when  "burned  up"  in  the 
syptem,  and  investigators  claim  to  be  able  to  calculate  f^  the 
calorie  the  amount  of  heat  that  will  be  produced  when  this 
combustion  of  food  takes  place.  Thus,  we  read,  e.g.,  that 
apples  "supply"  per  pound,  only  190  calories  of  heat;  lima 
beans  540  calorics;  roast  beef  (rump)  1,090  calories,  etc.,  etc' 
And  about  the  same  may  be  found  in  any  book  on  nutrition 
that  has  so  far  appeared. 

Now,  all  this  1  conceive  to  be  entirely  erroneous  for  the  pear 
sons  I  have  pointed,  and  shall  point  out,  i-iz.,  (1)  that  energy  is 
always  noticed  in  its  expenditure,  i.e.,  waste,  never  in  its  accum- 
ulation— hence  could  not  possibly  lie  manifastcd,  while  being 
added  to  the  system's  store  of  energy;  and  (2)  the  fact  that 
heat  is  not  produced  or  maintained  by  the  rapid  combustion  of 
food  is  completely  refuted  by  the  fact  that  the  patient's  tempera- 
ture is  as  high  and  frec|uently  higher  at  the  end  of  a  protracted 
fast  than  before  entering  upon  the  fast,  and  just  after  the  inges- 
tion of  a  substantial  meal,*  This  point  my  observations  and 
uxperimenta  have  proved  conclusively.  Now,  my  claim  is  that 
the  degree  of  heat  noted  in  any  organism,  connwquent  upon  the 
ingestion  of  food,  is  aXv^ays  manifissted,  in  the  vital  economy, 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  friction,  or  abnormal  functioning, 
of  more  or  less  congested  organs,  or  by  a  great  excess  of  normal 

'■'Prindplesof  Nmrition  and  Nutritive  Value  of  Food,"  pp.  16-18. 

'  II  fa&s  never  been  painted  out  whv  hot  toater  would  not  suppEy  this.  heat. 

if  thtkt  iii  all  tliat  is  neetied  (and  we  have  the  statcmpnt.  of  Doctor  Kirke  thai 
death  fmm  atan-atinti  ia,  after  ail,  lilfle  more  thiin  death  from  losa  of  heut!) 
As  Ditrtnr  Keith  said  ("Fads  of  an  Did  Physietan,"  p,  70):  "  it  wouM  take  a 
ixmsiderabl'C  ^uiioum  of  carbon  fitcil,  Kiiy  in  bread  and  butter,  to  produce  tlie 
iftntily  of  heat  in  a  tumbler  of  hot  water." 
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functioning  by  them — accompanied  by  the  nece^&ry  expeniii- 
ture  of  energy.    All  heat  noticed  at  that  time  would  thus 
represent  a  more  or  less  congested,  abnomial,  or  overfaxt^il 
condition  of  the  digestive  system.    Thu  dtJgree  of  heat  mani- 
fested would,  therefore,  represent  the  degree  of  the  excessive 
functioning,  and  consequently  of  energy  expenditure;    and  it 
may  readily  be  seen  that  the  more  of  this  there  is,  the  worse  f 
the  vital  economy  in  the  long  run;  and  shows,  indirectly^  Ih. 
any  foods  that  will  pi"oduce  such  abnormal  conditions  are  di 
the  best  foods  for  the  human  being,  nor  those  best  suited  for 
the  conservation  of  (human)  energy  and  the  prolongation  of  life. 
The  heat  manifested  is,  in  plain  words,  "the  fever  of  indigestion," 
indicating  vital  expenditure,  rather  than  the  fact  that  heat  h; 
been  supplied  or  added  to  the  body.    It  detracts  from,  but  does' 
not  and  cannot  add  to  the  beat  or  vitality.    This  being  the  case. 
we  should,  of  course,  select  those  foods  which  cause  or  occasion 
the  least  manifestation  of  heat;  i.e.,  those  foods  which  would 
digest  with  the  least  expenditure  of  energy,  and  these  miglit 
justly  be  cooaidered  the  most  normal  and  most  wholesome, 
foods,  whatever  they  may  be. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  let  its  now  turn  to  the  vs 
tables  of  food  products,  with  their  corresponding  "fuel  vali 
in  calories,  which  have  been  repeatedly  worked  out  and  tabul- 
ated.   I  select  for  quotation  one  of  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater's  cfTorts 
in  this  direction'  partly  becau^  of  the  eminence  of  the  aulhor, 
and  partly  for  the  reason  that  it  has  been  ofhcially  stated  b/j 
Mr.  A.  C.  True,  director  of  the  U.  S,  Dept,  of  Agricultm^,  to 
"a  useful  summary  of  aveulable  information  on  the  8ul>ject.'* 
(p.  2.)     It  would,  consequently,  represent  the  latest  views  oa^ 
the  question,  from  the  most  "orthodox"  point  of  view. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  facta,  then,  we  might  expect,  &  pric 
that  the  most  natural  foods  would  be  digested  with  the  minimum 
outlay  of  energy — and  eeinsequently  the  least  manifestation  of^^ 
"heat  and  energy."  Converse^ty  the  most  gross,  stimulating, ^H 
and  unnatural  foods  would  necessitate  the  expenditure  of  more  ' 
energy  in  their  digestion ;  more  "  heat  and  energy  "is  manifested      | 

•"Principles  of  Nutrition  and  Nutritive  Value  of  Food."     (0.  S.  Dtpari' 
meni  of  A^nntUure  Bulklin.  No.  142.) 
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to  the  senses,  consequently;  and  a  close  inspection  of  the  table 
of  food  materials  completely  justifies  thia  view. 

Thus:  while  the  fuel  value  of  our  natural  foods  (fruits)  is 
extremely  low — showing  that  they  cause  but  little  derangement 
of  the  digestive  organSf  during  the  process  of  their  digration^ 
vegetables  are  far  hiRher  in  the  scale;  breads,  meats^  and  dried 
fruits  still  higher;  while  certain  highly  stimulating  articles  of 
diet  are  far  and  away  the  highest  of  all — furnishing  more  than 
twelve  times  the  "heat  and  energy"  of  e.g,,  a  porterhouse 
steak!  (pp.  16-18-)  Apples,  e.g.,  "furnish"  fsupposedly)  190 
calories  per  pound;  raspberries  220  cal.;  strawberriea  150  cal.; 
muskmelons  80  cal.;  and  watermelona  only  50  cal.;  while 
parsnips '^furnish"  230  cal.;  sft'ect  potatoes  440  cal.;  tinia  beans 
540  cal.;  white  bread  1,200  cal.;  dried  apricots  1,125  cal.;  ribs 
of  beef  1,135  cal.;  mutton  chops  1,415  caL;  fresh  ham  1,320  cal.; 
bacon  (smoked)  2,715  cal.;  salt  pork  3,555  cal.;  and  chocolate 
(a  stimulantt)  5,625.  I  can  conceive  no  better  proof  of  my 
main  contention  than  is  afforded  by  a  careful  study  of  the  above 
figures.  Here  we  have  a  steady  increase  in  the  energy  of  diges- 
tion— expended— pTec\se\y  as  we  should  expect,  A  priori,  were 
my  hypothesis  true,  and  progressing  in  exact  ratio  to  the  degree 
of  unwholesomeness,  or  "unnaturalness"  of  the  fond;  i.e.,  the 
more  the  food  diverges  from  the  normal,  or  natural  food  of  man, 
the  greater  the  waste  of  energy  nec^sitated  in  order  to  appro- 
priate it  for  the  organism,  and  consequently  the  more  heat  we 
notice,  accompanying  such  waate  or  expenditure. 

We  clearly  perceive  that,  as  the  food  becomes  richer,  heavier, 
more  unsuited  for  digestion^raore  indigestible,  in  fact  (not 
more  nutritious,  be  it  observed),  the  greater  the  number  of 
calories  supposedly  imparted  to  the  organism;  while,  upon  a 
plain,  wholesome,  non^itimulating  diet,  the  number  of  calories 
is  proportionately  low.  This  Ls  strikingly  illustrated,  e.g.,  in  the 
case  of  poultry.  Here,  while  boiled  chicken  supposedly  furnishes 
but  305  cal.,  and  fowl  765  cal.,  the  far  richer,  greasier,  and  ob- 
viously still  more  unwholesome  flesh  foods,  turkey  and  goose, 
"furnish"  respectively,  1,060  cal.  and  1,475  cal.  The  above 
facts  fully  corroborate  my  contention,  and  sustain  the  theory 
advanced,  most  forcibly. 
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Throughout  the  abovt;  argument,  I  have  been  l&bormg 
show  that,  if  the  accepted  tht^ories  were  carried  to  their  logical 
conclusion,  they  become  stlf-contradictory  and  absurd,  and  the 
presumption  is  certainly  strong  that  we  derive  no  heat  whatever 
from  the  daily  food — which  presumption  becomes  alnicet  a 
settled  fact  in  view  of  the  evidence  to  be  presented  in  the  remain- 
der of  this  book,  and  especially  in  the  chapter  on  "ThcTeinpera- 
tiire."  (pp.  448-5'9.)  It  now  remEiins  for  me  to  indicatCf  briefly, 
R  few  additional  facts  tending  to  confirm  my  theory. 

First,  I  ask,  if  our  bodily  heat  comes  from  the  fotxl,  how  is  U 
that  the  body  always  remains  at  a  more  or  less  unijorrn  tempera- 
ture— and  that,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  food  we  daily  con- 
sume? If  the  temperature  be  dependent  upon  food  combus- 
tion, then,  surely,  the  more  food  we  eat,  the  higher  the  bodily 
temperature  should  be,  and  vice  verm.  And  the  fact  that  such 
is  not  the  case  is  one  of  the  standing  wonders  of  physiology. 
And  it  appears  to  mo  that  the  current  theory  is  practically  dis- 
proved by  the  fact  that  the  bodily  temperature  does  not  aak, 
but  rises,  during  a  fast — when  no  food  whatever  is  ingested 
that  can  be  osidizcd.  (pp.  452-3.)  And  if  it  be  assert*^,  in 
answer  to  this,  tliat  it  is  ix)ssible  that  the  bodily  heat  be  main- 
tained, under  such  circumstances,  by  the  oxidation  of  our  own 
tissues,  then,  I  ask,  why  is  it  that  the  temperature  b  higher, 
after  a  fast  of  several  days,  than  before  such  a  fast  was  entered 
upon?  It  is  readily  conceivable  that  an  equal — or  slightly 
reduced — temperature  might  be  maintained  for  some  consider- 
able time  by  oxidizing  off  our  own  tissues  in  this  way;  but, 
ask,  why  is  the  temperature  higher  than  before  the  fast?  (F( 
proof  of  this,  v.  pp.  452-3.)  Can  the  current  theoriea  expl^ 
this  undoubted  fact?  How  easily  it  might  be  interpreted 
my  theory  will  be  apparent  immediately. 

Now  for  a  few  confirmatory  facts. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation,"  Says  Dr.  Wesley 
Mills/  "that  when  an  individual  exertises,  the  skin  becomes 
flushed,  and  so  with  the  increased  production  of  heat,  especially 
in  the  muscles,  there  is  a  provision  of  unusual  escape  of  the  eur- 
plus;  at  the  same  time  sweat  breaks  out  visibly,  or  if  not,  t' 
t  "Animal  Phymology,"  pp.  464HI. 
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Lnaen?.ib!e  perspiration  is  generally  increased;  and  this  accounts 
for  an  additioodl  iacreraent  of  loss;  while  the  lungs  do  extra  work 
and  exhale  an  increased  quantity  of  aqueous  vtipor,  so  that  in 
these  various  ways  the  body  is  cooled.  Manifestly  there  is  some 
sort  of  coordination  between  the  processes  of  heat  production 
and  heat  expenditure.  Certainly,  any  theory  that  will  imply 
that  vital  processes  are  more  under  the  control  of  the  nervous 
system  than  has  hitherto  been  taught,  wilt,  we  think,  advance 
physiology.  ,  .  .  The  fact  that  the  whole  metabolism  of  a 
hibernating  animal  \b  lowered,  that  with  this  there  is  loss  of  con- 
sciousness much  more  profound  than  in  ordinary  sleep,  of  itself 
aeems  to  indicate  that  the  nervous  system  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  affair." 

Here,  certainly,  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  current  theories 
are  insufficient  to  account,  in  &.  sfttiafaetory  manner,  for  the 
pJienomena  observed;  and  the  necessity  for  a  new  theory — one 
more  in  accordance  with  all  the  facte — ia  patent.  Aa  Doctor 
Broadbent  remarked : 

"  When  the  body  is  clogged  by  over-eatings  the  production  of 
heat  is  im]jeded.  ...  I  am  often  asked  what  food  gives 
warmth  and  heat.  No  food  does  this.  Food  may  stimulate  and 
produce  sensations  of  warmth,  but  the  body  only  ia  the  heat 
producer."' 

Dr.  John  D,  Malcolm,  in  hh  "Physiology  of  Death  from 
Traumatic  Fever,"  (pp.  1-2),  brought  forward  evidence  tending 
to  show  that  the  production  of  heat  in  the  body  depends  entirely 
upon  the  nervous  system,  and  its  activity.    In  part,  he  says: 

"The  development  of  heat  in  living  ."Structures  depends  on  tis- 
sue changes.,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  temperature  of  the 
body  may  be  raised  at  will  by  the  stimulation  of  a  portion  of  the 
brain  substance  to  the  'medial  side  of  the  Corpus  Striatum  near 
the  Nodus  Cursorius  of  Nothnagel.  *  ,  .  .  With  the  produc- 
tion of  heat,  a  mechanism  for  its  elimination  is  intimately  asso- 
ciated; and  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  heat'Climinating 
function  w  also  under  the  control  of  the  thermal  ner\'ous  system." 

Another  proof  that  the  heat  of  the  body  is  dependent  upon 
the  degree  of  activity  of  the  nervous  system,  rather  than  upon 

> "  How  to  Keep  Warm,"  p.  8. 
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the  oxidation  of  food,  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  m  sexual  excit<-- 
irient,  when  the  nervoua  system  is  excited  to  an  exceptional 
degree,  (yet  when  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  thai  the 
oxidation  of  food  is  going  on  at  an  equally  rapid  rat-e — proper 
tionately  rapid,  so  as  to  account  for  the  facts)  the  body  becomes] 
excessively  hot,  and  frequently  perspires,  within  a  very  few 
seconds.  This  would  be  perfectly  intelligible  on  the  theory 
that  the  heat  of  the  body  is  directly  proportioned  to  the  degree 
of  its  expenditure  through  the  nervous  mechanism  {see  behtr), 
but  hardly  explicable  on  the  current  theories. 
AgaJn,  it  has  been  stated  that: 

"When  a  man  does  ao  muaciUar  work  (save,  of  course,  the| 
internal  work  of  respiration,  circulation,  etc.),  all  the  ener 
leaves  his  hody  as  heat;  but  when  he  does  muscular  work,  as  in 
lifting  weights  or  driving  a  bicycle,  part  of  the  energy  appears  id 
the  external  work  thus  done,  and  the  rest  is  given  off  from  the] 
body  aa  heat."^ 

Now,  if  this  were  the  case,  then  those  persons  who  take  the 
least  exercise  should  be  the  hottest — for  the  reason  that,  all  or 
most  of,  the  energy  would  be  available  for  purposes  of  heating, 
the  body^when  le^  is  expended  in  the  production  of  energy  fo 
exercise  and  other  wasteful  purposes.    This  would  be  a  per«] 
fectly  logical  deduction  from  the  premises;  but  of  course,  such 
is  not  the  case.    Again,  on  the  current  tbeories,  the  facts  appear 
self-contradictory  and  absurd;   but  on  the  theory  to  be  out 
lined  immediately,  it  all  appears  rational  and  consistent  enough.' 

Another  confirmatory  fact,  which  I  quote  from  Doctor  Kabag- 
liati'a  "  Functions  of  Food  in  the  Body,"  p.  39,  is  this.  In  part^ 
he  says: 

"I  have  known  ,  .  .  the  bodily  temperature  elevated  bj 
as  much  as  3  degrees  F.  from  96  to  99  degrees,  and  to  remain' 
up  for  an  hour  or  two,  by  taking  a  cup  of  simple  hot  coffee.  It  is, 
of  course,  physically  impossible  that  half  a  pimt  of  coffee  at  HO 
degrees  F.  could  have  raised  120  pounds  of  the  bodily  tissues  of  a 
man  tlirough  two  or  three  degrees,  and  have  maintained  it  at 

'  -"^  Principles  of  Nutrition  and  Nutritive  Value  of  Food,"  by  W.  O.  Atwal<et, 
Ph.D..  etc.,  p.  U. 
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that  level  for  some  hout^.  As  a  questiun  of  thermal  physics  it  is 
impossible.  How  then  did  the  coffee  art?  It  did  not  contain 
any  nutrient  materiiil  in  the  conventional  sense.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  nutrient  material  coDtained  in  the  coETee,  if 
there  waji  any  (there  was  neither  sugar  nor  cream  in  it),  could 
have  directly,  by  its  oxidation,  raised  the  bodily  temperature. 
What  it  did  do,  I  suppose,  waa  to  Stimulate  the  body  to  use  up 
some  of  the  materials  already  accumulated  in  it  in  excess;  and, 
by  freeing  the  body  of  them,  to  allow  bio-dynamic  or  vital  energy 
freer  play  to  raise  the  temperature.  I  infer  that  nutritive  mate- 
rial existed  in  the  body  in  excess  at  the  commencement  of  the 
experiment,  because  the  temperature  was  sub-normal  by  two 
degrees  of  more — the  bodily  functions  being  choked  or  depressed 
by  this  cause,  I  have  known  a  ^hh  of  hot  water  have  the  isame 
effect  in  raising  the  bodily  temperature,  though  not  by  2  or  3 
degrees,    .    .    " 

Proof  that  the  bodily  temperature  ia  dependent  upon  the 
degree  of  vitality,  and  not  upon  the  extent  of  the  food  combus- 
tion, is  furnished  by  numerous  observations  of  the  phenomena 
of  fasting,  fpp,  452-3.)  Here  wc  shall  see  that  the  temperature 
iH  always  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  the  patient's 
vitality,  and  to  nothing  else.'  We  cannot,  therefore,  gauge  the 
bodily  temperature  by  any  standard  of  food  analysis — only  by 
far  siibtltT  considerations.  We  know  that  wc  cannot  perma- 
nerUly  increase  the  bodily  heat  either  by  cbanging  the  quality. 


■^It  is  conceivable,  of  course,  that  food  doe«  Biipply  a  certain  aniount  of 
heat  to  the  body,  under  cortain  condiUona;  but  mv  plaim  is  that  this  ia  more 
of  A  patholo'^'eal  than  a  physiological  process;  and  that  it  would  never  ocnir 
if  normal  bodily  luid  vUiiiiilEc  conditions  fxlaCcd.  The  vitality  tshould  never 
be  BO  low — nor  the  temperature  so  TOld — aa  to  neceasitute  (his;  and  if  theae 
condition*  do  exiti ,  it  wonld  prove,  merely,  that  Chey  arc  unnatural  conditions 
which  Che  organism  must  counteract  by  adopting  some  extreme  measupea; 
and  woulH  not  at  aJl  prove  that  these  iiieusureH  are  norma]  ones.  The  fact 
that  we  eat  more — and  cspeciaQy  more  falty  foods^in  the  colder  weather 
ijiiRht  perbups  ite  accownled  for  in  this  manner — though  I  have  on  pp.  341-2 
etidcavored  to  show  shut  the  popuUr  idea  that  we  mwat  "atuff"  ourselvM  in 
the  winter  time  is  a  gross  mistake.  Thus,  we  might  conceive  that  some  food  in, 
under  these  circumstanceB,  transformed  into  heat;  but,  aa  Htuted.  it  would 
not  prove  that  this  waa  a  nortnal  nmcess — merely  that  living  in  such  an 
extremely  cold  climate  wnis  ciiHlin^-tly  minatiiral  to  Ihe  organiain.  It  would 
merely  Ite  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  M-hich  ihoorRanisaiL  should  not  function. 
T  am  convinced  that  this^  procesa  is  alinormAl,  and  n  waste  of  enerc",  and 
that  any  long-contiimed practice  of  the  kind  vomld  idtimately  tend  to  shorten 
the  life  nf  the  indirakml — which  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  fact  thu.t  all 
who  live  in  the  arctic  regions  arc  notoriously  8hort-li%'ed, 
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or  adding  to  tht:  quantity,  of  the  foot!  ingested,'  siuce  we  kc 
that  while  they  occasionally  incruase  the  heat  to  an  abnomiid, 
degree  (fever),  th^e  methods  frequently  hioer  the  temperati 
by  lowering  the  patient's  vitality  (by  plugging  up  the  coimecli\'e 
tissue  with  an  excess  of  food),  when  it  becomes  obvious  that  the 
reverse  process  is  the  correct  one  to  follow,  because  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  is  frequently  higher  at  the  end  of  a  protracl*d 
fast  than  it  was  at  its  comruencement.  A  normal  [em]X'mtiire 
indicates  a  nonnal  condition,  and  the  presence  of  sufficient 
vitality;  and  when  the  temperature  is  above  or  below  this, 
abnormal  conditions  are  present.  In  either  case,  our  object 
should  be  to  elevate  or  to  reduce  the  temperature  to  normal, 
and  this  can  only  be  effected  by  removing  the  causej*  that  ren- 
dered it  ab-  or  sub-normal ;  and  this  is  done  by  removing  tt 
excess  of  effete  material  (food  material)  which  is  clogging  thai 
system,  and  rendering  its  fullest  capacity  for  life  and  enjoymeokj 
impossible. 

t  "We  cajuiot  raise  the  temperature  of  aniinals  above  the  normal  standud 
by  increafliiiB  Ihe  eupplv  uf  hydroctirbons  in  (he  food,  nor  can  we  arrest  ibe 
product  km  of  Uvut  by  depriving  animale  of  the  .no-calltd  cflJorific  prindplaa," 
V'The  8oiiri?e  of  Mut^cular  Power,"  by  Austin  Flint,  M.D.,  etc.,  p.  14.)  San 
Doctor  Waller  (''The  Exact  Science  of  Health."  p.  173):    "The  fact  is,  tbt 

Suantity  of  hea!  poraeseed  appeaTS  to  bear  little  relation  to  the  food  e*Mn, 
lowing  that  there  ia  some  other  source  of  heat  in  Ihe  human  Ixxiy  thfia 
chemical  riffuiity.  Heat  is  the  product  of  vital  BMitivity  juet  as  eurely  ae  d 
chemical  action,     .     .     ." 
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AIR  AND  BREATHING 


It  may  almost  be  said  that  the  only  point  upon  which  modern 
hygienic  and  orthodox  medic&l  writers  even  tend  to  agree  is  the 
advocation  of  an  unliinitod  supply  of  fresh,  pure  air.  Even 
here,  the  agreement  is  but  partial;  it  is  by  no  means  complete. 
For,  whereas  the  hygienic  physician  advocates  a  plentiful 
supply  of  pure  air  at  all  times-^from  the  moment  he  is  born' — 
and  in  all  places,  the  orthodox  practitioner  frequently  denies 
his  sufTcring  patient  this  privilege,  and  for  the  same  absurd 
reason  that  he  administers  poisooa,  viz.,  that  the  same  agencies 
are  not  good  for  the  well  and  the  sick  alike;  and  what  is  freely 
acknowledged  to  be  beneficial  to  the  well  man,  is  denied  the  sick 
patient,  who  stands  in  far  greater  need  of  every  asaistance 
which  hygien<?  aod  Nature  can  ofTer. 

Before  I  proceed,  then,  I  wish  my  position  to  be  distinctly 
understood;  viz.,.  that  out-ofndoor,  pure  air  is  not  only  ad- 
missable,  but  absolutely  essential  to  the  patient,  at  all  times, 
under  all  circumstances,  in  all  dLseases. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  thoroughly  justify  my  posi- 
tion in  the  limited  space  that  I  can  devote  to  it,  in  a  work  of 
this  character;  but  I  cannot  help  making  a  few  comments  upon 
tills  greatest  of  all  blunders — shutting  off  the  outside  air^  under 
the  impression  that  it  causes  "colds,"  or  in  other  ways  aggra- 
vates diseased  conditions.    Let  us  go  back  for  a  moment  to 

'Saya  J.  P,  Muiler  ("My  System,"  p.  19-20);  "My  two  little  boys  are 
bigger  and  heulthier  than  any  other  children  of  the  aame  age  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  ekier  ocily  slept  with  'tiniffid  windows  th«  first  ten  diiya  of  his  life  .  .  . 
and  the  younger  haa  never,  either  summer  or  winter,  been  in  a  rooia  with 
dosed  windows  mace  the  night  he  was  bom  " 
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some  primary  CMinsidi; rations.  First,  it  must  be  underslood 
that  air  is,  in  a  serLSP,  our  most  important  food^  "We  can  live 
for  weeks  without  solid  food,  for  days  without  wakT,  but  only 
for  a  few  minutira  without  air."  Deep,  full  breat.hing  is  of  the 
very  greatest  importance  at  all  times.  One  reasoQ  is  that  It 
thoroughly  exercises  the  diaphragm  and  the  muscular  walls  of  ^J 
the  chest ;  and  a  thorough  action  of  the  diapbra^n  acts  very^B 
beneficially  in  massaging  the  bowels,  and  in  exercising  the 
entire  abdominal  viscera.  This  would  enable  us  to  understand 
the  beneficial  effects  of  a  "crying  spell. "'  Like  lau^ter,  this 
has  exercised  the  diaphragm  which,  in  turn,  has  stimulated  the 
internal  organs  into  greater  activity.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
purely  physiological  reason  for  the  good  effects  of  both  laughter 
and  crying — the  increased  action  of  the  diaphiagm — and  the 
results  from  such  increased  action  must  necessarily  be  beneficial 
— quite  apart  from  all  purely  psychic  infiueuce. 

It  is  true  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  crying  spell  might  be 
explained  upon  altogether  different  lines.  Thus,  Doctor  Oswald, 
in  hifl  "Household  Remedies"  (p.  216),  says: 

"The  Roman  gladiators  shouted  and  laughed  aloud  while  their 
wounds  were  being  dressed,  A  scalded  child  sobs  and  gasps  for 
a  therapeutical  purpose:  inatinet  teaches  it  the  readiest  way  to 
benumb  the  feeling  of  pain.  The  physiological  nUionaJg  of  all 
this  is  that  rapid  bTeaihing  is  an  ancBsthetic." 

Why  this  should  be  so  long  remained  a  puzzle,  but  the  oorrect 
answer  is  probably  that  given  by  Doctor  Kitchen,  when  he  aays:' 

"With  too  rapid  respiration  the  blood  gets  too  much  charged 
with  oxygen,  and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  does  not  escape  witi  iW 
usual  rapidity;   and  an  excess  of  either  or  both  of  these  gase?  in^ 
the  blood  acts  as  an  anEEsthetic  upon  the  nerve  centers." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember  that: 

"A  complete  unconsciouanesa  to  pain  is  attended  with  an  ex-' 
tremely  feeble  and  Bometimee  almost  imperceptible  respiration."' 

Feeble  respiration  in  a  lesser  degree  is,  as  we  know,  the  cause] 
of  clogging  of  the  lung  tissue  and  of  yawning.'    This  latter  ifl 


1  "The  Diaphragm,"  p.  52. 

»TraU:  "Popular  PhyBJoIogy"  p.  151. 

i "  Yawning,"  b3f  Henrietta  Russell,  p.  36. 
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a  n-flcx  action  caused  by  bad  air  in  the  lungs,  and  it  is  the 
gj'innastic  chosen  by  Nature  to  awaken  the  rtispLratory  organa 
into  activity. 

Upon  respiration  depends  life,  and  we  depend  upon  our  lunp 
from  moment  to  moment  for  the  maintenance  of  our  lives.  As 
every  plant  and  every  li-ving  animal  noods  light  and  air  for  its 
healthful  and  perfect  development,  so  man  needs  those  agencies, 
and  without  them  disease  and  death  would  soon  result.  As  an 
example  of  the  deadly  effect  of  impure  ail'  upon  the  organism  I 
need  only  cite  one  case.    It  is  the  following : 

"  ...  It  is  stated,  with  much  regret,  that  in  a  certain 
tunnel,  notwithstanding  every  prec^aution  being  taken,  all  the 
men  engaged  in  driving  the  drainage  heading  by  means  of  a  tun- 
neling machine  have  died;  and  in  the  case  of  the  first  Vyrnwy 
tunnel  crossing  of  the  river  Mersey — driven  by  Greathead  shield 
under  pressure — the  mortality  was  great."* 

For  comidcrl  With  every  breath  inspired  about  thirty  cubic 
inches  of  air  are  drawn  into  the  lungs;  and  with  every  expira- 
tion nearly  an  equal  amount  of  foul  gases  are  expelled.  And 
when  we  consider  that  a  man  breathes  twenty  times  a  minute, 
on  the  average,  or  28,800  times  every  twenty-four  hours'  it 
becomes  obvious  what  a  tremendous  task  the  lungs  daily  perform. 

The  blood,  in  parsing  through  the  lungs,  has  undergone  cer^ 
tain  chemical  changes"  becoming  purified — being  transformed 
from  the  foul,  purple,  venous  blood,  to  the  pure,  scarlet,  arterisil 
blood — and  giving  up  its  Inipure  matter  in  solution,  which  ia 
expelled  by  means  of  the  breath.  The  lungs  are  thus  an  im- 
portant excretory  or  elindnating  organ;  and  are  commonly  so 
regarded;  but  the  extreme  significance  of  this  fact  is  hardly 
recognized  by  the  majority  of  the  medical  fraternity.  Let  us 
take  ont  case  by  way  of  illustration.  A  man  is  strangled — an 
operation  which  takes  but  a  few  moments,  at  the  outside. 

'  "The  Grent  Alpine  Tunnels."  by  Francis  Fox,  M.I.C.E.,  p,  621. 

■"Health,  Strength  aiid  PoM-er,'*^ by  Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sar^nt,  p,  92. 

•Not  ajtopethef  chcnucal,  sts  is  comitionly  supposed.  Says  II.  de  VftfifinV 
("Air  and  Lifp."  p.  529):  " I.i\'inK  tissues  absorb  oxj^gen  mdirecdy  am)  will 
not  tolepat«  it  when  dire<'t!y  H\ipplied."  Allhoui^h  this,  fact  would  not  actually 
prove  lliat  fhe  pfjfeHs  waai  vitnl,  it  vtv  strongly  suRRejtta  it,  it  Seems  tti  me— 
ueoesmtatme  some  sqrt  of  "diffestion*'  in  order  to  Gt  it  for  the  orgaiiiam's 
needa. 
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Here,  death  followed  upon  the  exclusion  of  the  atmt 
Now,  in  tliis  instaDcc,  dcalb  foUowtd  iu  an  estremdy  short 
of  time;   hut  for  what  reason?     Is  it  hecauae  air,  as  such,  was 
not  admitted  into  the  lungs,  and  they  were  not  perniittttl  to 
contract  and  expand,  and  to  hll  the  air  cells?     By  no  means! 
Most  people  seera  to  iniagiae  that  they  are  constniet^d  somewhat 
on  the  order  of  a  pair  of  beilows,  and  that,  when  the  forced 
draught  is  suspended,  death  results.    But  this  is  not  the  real 
causo  of  death.     In  such  cases — as  indeed  in  all  cases  of  sy*- 
ponded  breathing — death  rcsuJts  from  poisoning  the  sj^tem  In* 
toxic  matter  in  the  blood,  which  has  f&iled  to  become  afraled 
in  its  passage  tlirough  the  lungs.    The  blood  of  the  strangled 
or  sulTocatcd  man  is  nearly  bUick — the  deadly  effects  of  alioving 
the  blood  to  circulate  even  once  or  twice  through  the  system 
without  being  purified.    And  this  is  suflacient  to  induce  death! 
Wh&t  a  tremendous  aniount  of  toxic  matter  our  systems  inust 
daily  manufacture  and  eliminate  for  such  a  result  to  follow 
so  short  a  time!    We  can  readily  see  how  any  disease  may  th 
accumulate,  consequent  upon  the  inactivity  or  blockage  of  one 
of  the  eliminating  organs;   indeed,  the  only  wonder  b  that  tl 
human  race  is  as  well  as  it  isl 

But  to  return  to  the  influence  of  fresh  air  in  diseased  condi 
tions.    It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  alwut  three  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  fresh  air  are  needed  each  hour  by  each  perBoii,'  and  if 
this  is  not  supplied  by  free  circulation  through  open  windows, 
evil  results  are  bound  to  follow.' 

There  is  a  widespread  delusion  that  fresh  air^while  it  ma; 
be  healthful  and  advanUigeous  to  those  in  a  normal  condition, 
or  even  in  the  majority  of  diseases,  still,  it  is  hannful,  or  even 
dangerous  in  others!  Pneumonia  is  one  of  these.  Surely,  in 
no  disease  have  so  many  antiquated  notions  been  so  long  retained 
as  in  this.  A  patient  suffering  from  this  disease  is  carefully 
guarded  from  the  slightest  breath  of  cold,  pure  air,  The  clogged, 
diseased  lun^  are  deprived  of  their  chief  hope  and  support,  in^^ 
their  attempts  to  biing  about  a  recovery.    Only  "stulfy,"  fetit^H 
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p.   30; 


'"£Iy«ene,"  by  Nodder  and  Firth, 

Information,"  by  ft.  S.  Tracy.  p_  16, 

^See.   in    ihis  connectEon,  achofield:  "Nerves  in    Order."  p 
"Ambulance  Lectures,"  p.  19;  Page;  "The  Eon*,"  p.  12;  etc. 
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disease-soaked  atmosphere  is  permitted  the  patient;  every 
breath  of  cold  air  (that  greatfst  of  all  arresters  of  decomposition, 
putrefaction,  and  dL'^cascd  conditions)  is  carefully  excluded— a 
course  which,  without  doubt,  is  responsibk  for  the  fearful  mor- 
tality in  cases  of  pneumoniaj  and  ita  almost  universally  fatal 
consequences.  This  superstition  aJone  sends  its  thousands  to 
the  grave.  Doctor  Page's  system  of  supplying  the  patient  air 
that  has  been  rendered  extremely  cold,  artificially,  by  being 
passed  through  an  ice-packed  case,  has  been  followed  by  him 
for  yearSf  with  the  resiJt  that  the  percentage  of  death*?  from 
this  disease,  in  his  practice,  is  practically  nil.*  One  would 
think  that  such  an  object  lesson  would  have  some  influence  over 
the  prevailing  treatment  of  this  disease;  yet  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  done  sol' 

1  have  already  spoken  of  this  superstition  of  the  evil  effects 
of  cold  air  in  connection  with  "colds."  The  fear  of  "draLighta" 
la  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  harmful  dtlusions  of  the  age.* 
The  mistaken  idea  that  the  cold  is  the  disease  itself,  and  not 
the  process  of  cure ;  and  the  confusion  of  ideas  existing  between 
"caused"  and  "occasioned"  is  responsible  for  this  widespread 
superstition— to  the  point,  indeed,  as  Doctor  Oswald  so  well 
said:  "Of  mistaking  the  cause  for  a  cure,  and  the  moat  effective 
cure  for  the  cause  of  the  disease."  As  this  author  says  else- 
where:* 

"The  truth  isj  that  cold  air  often  reveals  the  existence  of  a 
disease.  It  initiatea  the  reconstruclive  process,  and  thus  appai^ 
ently  the  disease  itself,  but  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  a 
proximate  and  an  original  cause.  .  .  .  The  vitJil  energy  of  a 
person  breatliing  the  stagnant  air  of  an  unventiluted  stove- 
room  is  often  inadequate  to  the  task  of  imdertaking:  a  restorative 
proce.^8-— through  the  respiratory  organs,  clogged  with  phlegm 
and  all  kinds  of  irapuritieR,  may  be  sadly  in  need  of  relief.  But, 
during  a  sleigh  ride,  or  a  few  hours  sleep  before  a  window  left  open 

"■NalumlCure/'p.  102. 

'Since  thia  wiifl  written.  Dr.  I.  G.  Fiaher^  juperintendent  of  the  Preahy- 

twriiiQ  Hospital,  New  York  City,  and  other  physicians  have  come  forwurd  as 
Btuun<^  udvocutca  of  the  "open  air  trealiimnt"  of  pEieumonia.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  their  experiments  antl  condiisinns  will  shortly  revohitionizc  medical 
priiclEce  along  l-heMe  lines, 

* "  Deep  Bre^ithing,"  by  Sophia  Marquise  A.  CiccDima,  p.  42, 

'  "Phyacal  Education,"  pp.  249-50. 
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by  accident,  the  bracing  infiucnce  of  the  fresh  air  revives  Ihei 
drooping  vitality,  and  Nature  avails  herself  of  the  chance  to  begm.| 
repairs;    the  lungs  reveal  thetr  diseased  condition,  i.e.,  iliey  pro-| 
ceed  to  rid  themselves  of  the  accumulated  impurities.     PersLstenl 
in-door  life  would  have  aggravated  the  evil  by  postponing  tlwl 
crisis,  or  by  turning  a  temporary  affection  into  a  chronic  dLseaae. 
But  in  a  plurality  of  cases  Nature  will  seize  upon  even  a  tranKieot 
improvement  of  the  external  circumslancea:    a  cold  night  tha 
disinfects  the  atmosphere  of  the  bedroom  in  spite  of  closed  wir 
dows,  a  draught  of  cold  air  from  an  adjoining  room,  or  one  of 
those  accidental  expoaurea  to  wind  and  weather  which  the  verit 
slave  of  the  cold  air  superstition  cannot  always  avoid." 

Another  subject  I  should  like  to  mentioa  in  pa^ng,  whose] 
importance  is  second  to  none.  I  refer  to  what  sonic  hygienic 
writers  have  so  happily  called  the  "night  air  superstitioa." 
The  belief  that  "night  air" — or,  more  usually,  damp  night  air, 
is  injurious,  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  public  mind  that  it  ftili, 
in  all  probability,  be  many  years  before  this  silly  superstition  ia 
fully  eradicated.  The  belief  that  night  air  la  detrimental  to 
the  patient  can,  of  course,  be  most  readily  shown  to  be  a  pre-] 
poaterous  delusion.    As  Doctor  Denamore  [Minted  out:' 


"We  cannot  breathe  any  other  air  than  night  air  during  the 
night;  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  close  the  windows,  and  make  the 
interior  air  impure  by  the  exhalations  from  the  lungs^  It  is  just 
the  same  night  air  as  that  which  is  excluded  by  the  closed  windows| 
but  while  the  latter  is  uncontaminated  and  invigorating,  the' 
latter  is  foul  and  debilitating;  and  whoever  will  make  the  experi- 
ment will  find  the  same  advantage  in  getting  pure  air  at  night  as  ia 
found  in  getting  it  in  the  day  time."  ^H 

Indeed,  it  has  been  said  on  excellent  authority  that  "of  tbe^^ 
twenty-four  hours,  the  night  air  is  by  far  the  purest."'    How, 
can  the  oncoming  of  darkness  affect  the  purity  of  the  air?    It 
composition  is  certainly  not  changed;   and  this  being  so,  the 
only  possible  objections  that  can  be  raised  to  night  air  are  (1) 
that  it  19  colder;  and  (2)  that  it  is  damper,  than  the  air  breathed, 
in  the  day  time.    Let  us  examine  these  objections  in  turn. 

""How  Nature Curefl,"  pp.  80-1. 

'  "The  Baby,"  Ly  MaHunuD.  Whcclcr,  p.  16. 
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(1)  Suppose  that  the  niglit  air  is  somewhat  colder,  what  then? 
The  fall  in  temperature  is  only  (hat  of  a  few  degrees,  as  a  rule, 
and,  even  were  it  considerably  more  than  this,  I  ask,  what  then? 
Is  not  the  temperature  of  the  day  ah*,  in  winter,  far  coldtT  than 
night  ^  ia  the  spring  or  fall — to  say  nothing  of  the  summer? 
And  are  we  not  accustomed  to  far  greater,  more  severe  and  more 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  in  the  winter,  when  leaving  a 
heated  buildingj  and  emerging  into  the  freezing  atmos- 
phere? ^ 

No  one  thinks  of  aueh  sudden  changes  because,  forsooth,  the 
aun  happens  to  be  shining  at  the  timel  It  is  not  "night  air" 
and  consequently  cannot  be  harmful  1  How  ridiculous  it  iai 
What  is  the  gradual  and  regular  decline  of  a  few  degrees  F, 
compared  with  this?  Has  not  the  position  only  to  be  stated  in 
order  to  nectssitate  its  ovm  refutation? 

(2)  But  the  principal  argument  against  night  air  is  that  it  is 
damp.  That  such  an  objection  ever  gained  public  credence  at 
all  is  due  solely  to  the  absurd  doctrines  universally  prevalent. 
The  air  is  dangerous  because  it  is  damp !  Does  not  every  medical 
man  know  that  the  mucous  lining  of  the  nose  and  throat  are 
purposely  inoustened  h\j  nature  in  order  that  every  paHich  of  air 
inhaled  may  be  thoroughly  dampened,  before  it  reaches  the  lung$; 
and  that  no  air  ever  reaches  the  lungs,  in  health,  that  is  not 
thus  thoroughly  dampened  by  nature,  purposely?  Says  Dr. 
A.  R.  Baker:' 

"Careful  experiments  have  shown  that  no  matter  how  dry 
the  atmosphere  inhaled,  as  soon  as  it  has  passed  through  the  nos- 
trils, it  is  completely  saturated  with  moisture." 


Further,  when,  for  any  reason,  the  passages  become  diseased 
or  artificially  opened — as,  e.g.,  in  cases  of  "cut-throat,"  In 
which  the  wind  pipe  has  been  severed — the  air  must  be  ren- 
dered, not  only  warm,  but  dam-p  in  order  to  preserve,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  natural  conditions!    Thus,  in  detailing  the  treat^- 

'I  biyaelf  have  known  ttJs  changa  to  have  occurred.  While  living  in 
MumeapoliB,  Minii.,  I  have  widdenly  ern«i^ed  from  an  office  buildhig,  heat«d 
to  80*  P.,  on  to  the  streel .  in  wlik'h'  (he  temperature  was  38*  F.  below  aero — 
an  ifUtantaneoiu  drop  of  iome  118°  F.t 

'  '■  Coughs,  Colds  snd  Catarrh,"  p,  7. 
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raent  for  cut-throat  (arresting  the  hemorrhage,  ete.),  I^octor 
Osborn  goes  on  to  sjiy : ' 

"The  patient  must  likewise  be  kept  in  a  warm  and  moist  atmt 
phere  by  means  of  a  bronchitis- kettle  placed  on  the  fire  in  the 
room.     Ordinarily  the  air  passing  through  the  mouth  is  freed  from 
all  foreign  bodies,  moistened  by  the  saliva,  and  warmed  by  Jt 
passage  across  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  tht 
and  the  above  directions  are  carried  out  to  supply  these  aeveraf 
deficiencies." 

All  these  facts  ate  known  to  the  raedic&l  maa.    Now,  the 
question  arises:  knowing  this  (and  he  must)  wherein  lies  the     i 
supposed  danger  of  night  air?    In  what  possible  maimer  can  it 
prove  hannful  or  dangerous?    Our  lungs  merely  receive  fur 
which  has  been  partially  moLsteued  by  atmospheric  changes,     ; 
instead  of  altogether  moistened  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  ou^f 
nostj  throat  and  bronchial  tubes.     (We  should  never  breathe" 
through  the  mouth,  under  any  circumstances,)'    That  this  can 
be  considered  tnjui'ious  and  less  healthful  to  invalids  than  the 
foul,  disease-impregnated  atmosphere  of  the  closed-in  room, 
will  doubtless  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  those  singular  delusions 
which  dominated  the  human  race  for  so  long  a  time,  when  its 
clear-sightedness  was,  in  almost  every  other  direction,  mani- 
festing itself  n^ost  markedly.'  ^M 

Full,  deep  breathing,  then,  is  one  of  Nature's  sovereigft^ 
remedies  for  diseased  conditions  of  any  character  whatever;  . 
pure  air,  containing  an  abundance  of  oxygen,  being  the  great«st|S 
of  all  gemiicidea,  of  all  disinfectants.  On  this  que.stion,  Floreni^e^^ 
Nightingale  doubtless  went  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  when  shfl 
said:' 


"Let  no  one  ever  depend  upon  fumigationsi  'disunfectants,'  and 
the  like,  for  purifying  the  air.  The  offensive  thing,  not  its  smell, 
must  be  removed,     A  celebrated  medical  lecturer  Ijegan  one  day, 

'■"First  Aid;  Ambulance  Lectures  "  p.  49. 

*  DoCl.or  Denacriore,  in  his  "  How  Nature  Cures,"  pp,  06-7.  cites  a  long 
of  evil*  resultant  from  mouth  breathing— diseosed  Rums,  teclh,  and  n 
oadBaeea.  and  deformed  mws  l>eiiig  Bome  of  the  ruoat  notieeidile  of  thfM. 
See  alao  Docloi-  Patchen  ''Row  Should  We  Brealhe?"  p,  Ifi;   W:isiier  ■'  HiiJiil- 
ual   Mouth   Breathjiig;"    Yogi  RanuMsbamka:  "'The  Hiji(lu-Yqgi  Science  of 
Breath,"  p.  25,  etc. 

*  "NaturaJi  Hvppnc,"'  by  H.  Lahniann,  M.D.,  p.  5. 

*  "  Notes  OH  Nursing,"  p,  23. 
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'Fumigations,  gentlemen,  are  of  essential  importance.  They 
make  such  an  abominable  smelt  that  they  compel  you  to  open 
the  window.'"' 

Cool,  pure  air  never  hindered  or  aggravated  any  disease,  nor 
retarded  its  progress;  but  the  practice  of  excluding,  of  carefully 
guarding  against  fresli  air,  as  though  it  were  the  greatest  of 
poisons, is  doubtlessoneof  the  mostdangerousdelusionsof  the  age, 

"The  difference  between  fresh  air  in  motion  and  stagnant  in- 
door air  is  that  between  the  pure  water  of  a  rucming  fountaiti. 
and  the  festering  slime  of  a  cesspool/' 

Or,  as  Doctor  Oswald  so  well  said : ' 

'^The  act  of  re-inspiring  air,  which  has  already  been  subjected 
to  the  process  of  pulmonary  digestion,  is  thus  precisely  analogous 
to  the  act  of  a  famished  animal  devouring  its  own  fieces,  and  if 
performed  habitually  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  equally 
ruinous  consequences." 

See  also  Black;  "Long  Life  and  How  to  Reach  It/' p.  61-2. 
The  question  of  cold  air  on  the  surface  of  the  body  (air  bath),  I 
shaJl  consider  on  pp.  364^  375, 

I  shall  close  with  two  final  reflections.  (1)  It  has  frequently 
been  averted  that  conscious  breathing  is  essential  if  health  is  to 
be  maintained.  To  this  I  would  reply  that  no  other  animal  but 
man  breathes  in  this  manner,  yet  all  enjoy  better  health.  If  his 
food  habits  were  managed  differently,  this  breathing  would  not 
be  necps^ry.  (2)  It  has  frequently  been  stated  that  no  man 
need  fear  consumption  who  carries  his  chest  well  out.  To  this 
I  would  reply  that  apes  and  all  monkeys  are  exceptionally  flat 
and  even  hollow  chested,  in  their  native  state,  and  yet  never 
contract  consumption  until  they  enter  captivity.  This  would 
certainly  indicate  that  it  is  the  foul  air  and  the  improper  food 
that  causes  the  coasumption,  rather  than  the  position  of  the 
chest,  in  cases  of  this  character.  The  ch^t  may  be  almost  as 
hollow  as  you  like,  provided  the  lungs  are  not  called  upon  to 
oxidize  off  such  an  abundance  of  food  material,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  question  at  some  length,  however,  in  Appendix  M^ 

■It  LB  inlerestinFT  tn  Tiote  that  the  Ijitest  authorities  t«nd  to  agree  with 
this  view;  see  Crundall:  "  How  to  Keep  Well,"  p.  &6. 
'  "  Physical  Education,"  p.  88, 
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"OlmnliTiess  is  Next  to  Godliness" 

The  skin  is  one  of  the  most  important  depurating  organs  of  tlie 
body;  the  amount  of  effete  matter  which,  is  sometimes  thrown 
off  through  tliis  channel  being  almost  iocredibk.  As  much  as 
two  pints  of  water— containing  various  noxious  gases  and  other 
impurities  in  solution  (and  occasionally  even  much  more  tb&a 
this)' — is  daily  eliminated  from  the  body  through  this  channel 
alone;  and  that  its  prompt  removaJ  is  necessary,  if  health  is  to 
be  maintained,  goes  without  aaying.  The  gi'eat  importance  of 
thoi-ough  and  frequent  bathing  is  becoming  more  and  more 
rec!ogiiizitl ;  yet  moat  persons  do  not,  I  am  persuaded,  bathe 
half  enough — even  those  persons  who  consider  themselves 
models  of  cleanlineaa.    For  the  average  person,  who  does  a 


consider  him-  or  herself  an  invalid,  and  who  follows  anything^ 
like  the  UBual  dietetic  habits  of  the  majority,   one  Turkish 
(cabinet)  bath  weekly,  and  one  or  two  batlis  daily,  should  be^ 
taken  throughout  the  year;  a  cold  bath  in  the  monung,  upoi^f 
arising;   and  a  wanner  one  in  the  evenings  just  before  retiring 
— followed,  invariably,  by  a  coo!  sponge-off.    At  this  latter, 
bath,  soap  should  be  occasionally  employed.' 

I  "The  Skin  in  Health  and  DiBeflSe,"  by  Geotge  Black,  M.D.,  p.  31. 

'  1  shall  not  attempt  now  to  answer  (nfise  hygienists  who  are  oppowd 
the  use  of  Boap,  on  the  ground  that  tt  "chokes  the  pores/'  "is  unneoeeawy. 
etc.  I  am  Certain  that,  under  exiMiT)^  dieMic  condUiatu,  much  oily  mat«rijl' 
is  excreted  which  cannot  be  properly  removed  by  wat«r  alone-  In  all  cases 
of  Bilcin  diseases,  this  is  especially  npparent,  and  a  week's  trial  should  convinoe 
the  moBt  skeptical  that  soap,  containing  some  wsak  \i?getahle  oil,  is  n  hi^; 
important  auxillury  to  the  bEithiiig  process.  If  the  body  were  id  a  p«nect 
state  of  health,  ana  the  ditt  srimple,  non-frtimulatinf;  and  abst erajous^  I  miie 
a^rce  that  soap,  as  well  aa  the  quantity  of  bathmg  advocated,  would  be 
quite  unnePes^ary.  But  thci^e  condition*  are  ideal — not  real,  a(  least  w  far 
flfl  we  find  them  m  the  vast  ma|arity  of  coses;  and  in  all  diseased  conditionB, 
tba  nece^ty  id,  of  tourer  all  the  more  urgent,  mnc6  eliminaticti  i&,  at  that 
time,  proceeding  with  even  more  than  ueual  rapidity. 
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The  great  fear  of  the  average  person  is  that  "so  much  bathing 
is  debilitating."  Of  course  everything  can  be  abused,  no  matter 
how  good  it  may  be,  and  batlung  is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
Remaining'  for  too  long  a  period  io  water,  at  any  temperature, 
19  uiuloubtt'dly  debilitating;  but  the  bath  should  never  be  pro- 
tracted to  such  extreme  lengths.  Cold  bflllis  should  generally 
last  but  a  few  seconds,  and  never  more  than  a  few  ininuteSj  in 
duration:  their  tonic  and  stimulating  effects  upon  the  skin  are 
all  that  are  deaired.  If  there  is  no  reaction,  you  may  be  sure  that 
harm,  instesd  of  good,  adults  from  the  bath.'  If  swimming, 
the  bath  may,  of  course,  be  considerably  lengthened,  owing  to 
the  vigorotis  exercise  taken.  "Medicated  baths"  are  of  no 
greater  value  than  plain  water — the  stimulating  effects  of  the 
one  being  as  easily  duplicated  by  the  plain  water  treatment, 
and  I  make  this  statement  after  reading  the  statements  and 
theories  atlvanced  in,  e.g.^  "Tlie  Artificial  Nauhcira  Bath"  (New 
York).  Warm  batlis,  also,  should  last  but  a  few  minutes,  the 
practice  of  lying  and  "soaking"  in  the  bath  being  exceedingly 
reprehenable — rendering  the  skin  flabby,  aniEmic  and  inactive. 
A  quick  scrub  in  hot  water,  followed  by  a  cool  shower,  wiU 
produce  only  beneficial  results;  and,  so  long  aa  this  course  is 
followed,  the  bath  may  be  indulged  in  daily,  throughout  the 
year,  without  any  fear  whatever  of  its  debilitating  results. 

These  bathing  processes  should  never  by  any  chance  be  made 
too  heroic.  Kneipp  himself  warns  us  against  thig  fallacy,'  while 
Doctor  Trail  repeatedly  urged  that  the  treatment,  both  as  to 
temperature  and  duration,  be  modified  to  suit  the  patient.' 

Doctor  Dewey,  arguing  against  frequent  bathing,  contended 
that,  since  the  material  to  be  washed  away  is  already  on  the 
surface  of  the  bofly,  it  is  unnecessary  to  bathe  so  frequently  as 
we  do — the  effete  matter,  in  other  words,  having  been  already 
eliminated  when  it  reaches  the  skin.  The  sweat  glands  cannot 
absorb  anything  but  the  very  smallest  percentage  of  water, 
once  eliminated  in  tliis  manner — the  sweat  glands  being  eliminat- 
ing, not  absorbing  organs — "little  valves  whose  doors  open  in 
but  one  direction,"  so  to  speak.    We  must  further  remember 

I  "How  to  Take  Baths,"  bv  Harriet  M.  Austin,  M,D.,  p.  6. 

» "  My  Water  Cure,"  by  Set.  Kneipp,  p.  B. 

•  "The  Bath,"  p.  12;  "  Water  Cure  for  the  Million,"  p,  20. 
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that  tliese  glands  are  spiral  in  shape,'  and  hence  they  cannot' 
readily  absorb  any  water  or  other  liquid  placed  upon  the  surfiu'i' 
of  the  skin— " rubbed  into  it"— the  fallacy  of  "flesh  foods," 
etc.,  thus  becoming  manifest. 

Doctor  Dewey  contended  then,  that,  for  these  reasons,  li 
surface  only  need  be  kept  clean,  and  the  under-garmenta  chang 
repeatedly  in  order  to  ensure  perfect  cleanliness  and  an  actiw 
skin.' 

TMs  argument  is  open,  I  believe,  to  two  objections.  Fu 
the  fact  is.  altogether  overlooked  that  bathing  sHmulrUes  tk 
function  of  the  skin,  rendering  the  process  of  elimination  more 
rapid  and  effectual  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  Second,  grant- 
ing that  the  valves  open  in  but  one  direction,  and  tliat  no  niatler 
once  eliminated,  can,  consequently,  flow  back  into  the  system 
— having  once  passed  this  valve  (been  eliminated) — it  is  obvious 
that  We  must,  nevertheless,  keep  the  valve  iiself  clean,  and  prevent 
it  from  becoming  choked  and  blocked  with  the  effete  material 
constantly  passing  through  it.  That  this  might  happen,  ha^J 
it  seemSp  been  altogether  overlooked.  I  think  it  is  also  probably" 
true  that: 

"  Water  cure  (Nature  cure)  provides,  by  provoking  perapiratlt 
.  .  .  for  the  expulsion  of  diseased  matter — excites  the  actlc 
of  the  ?kin  and  so  enables  it  to  fulfill  its  second  function,  it 
respiring  of  air."' 

I  am  quite  willing  to  admit,  however,  that  were  our  dietetk 
and  other  hygienic  habits  perfect,  bathing  would  be  practically 
unnecessary.  Even  Doctor  Trail,  an.  ardent  apostle  of  the 
water  cure,  acknowledged  this  when  he  wrote:*  J 

"If  our  habits  were  in  all  resperts  normal,  the  skin  would  per- 
form its  depurating  function  without  bathing,  as  well  as  the 
mucous  membrane,  within,  can  do  its  duty  without  wa^ng. 
But  the  Improper  ingesta  and  the  foreign  substance  constantly 
taken  into  the  system  through  the  media  of  the  digestive  organs. 
lungs,  and  skin,  necessitate  more  or  less  bathing,  to  enable  the 

I  "The  Skin  io  H«aJtb  Jind  Dineaae,"  by  Georee  Black,  M.D.,  p.  14. 

'" No-BreakfR8t  Plan,*'  p,  203, 

'  "  Health  and  the  Various.  Methods  of  Cure,"  p,  44. 

*  "Popular  Pbyaiotogy,"  pp.  210-11. 
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aystem   to  rid  itself  of  some  of  them,  through  the  cutaneous 
emunctory." 

Constant  bathing,  in  other  words,  is  only  rendered  necessary 
because  we  keep  filling  the  system  with  an  excessive  amount  of 
impure  and  gross  material  calling  for  elimination;  and  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  by  proper  regulation  of  the  diet,  etc.,  we  can 
dlsjicnse  with  such  constant  bathing;  also  to  what  extent 
fasting  would  act  as  a  corrective  measure,  and  hence  never 
necessitate  the  water  cure  &t  all  I  And  of  the  two  processes  of 
elimination,  fasting  is  the  safer,  the  more  natural — in  every  way, 
the  superior  method.  This  is  even  acknowledged  to  be  so,  in 
certain  cases,  at  least,  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  American  water- 
curists,  Doctor  Shew,  when  he  wrote:' 

"  Now,  in  such  cases,  the  water  treatment,  good  as  it  h,  comes 
in  my  estimation,  far  short  of  what  may  be  accomplish&d  by 
fasting  alone.  In  these  cases,  and  there  are  not  a  few  of  them, 
let  the  patient  abstain  resolutely  from  all  food  three  or  four 
days  and  he  will  be  convinced  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  course." 

The  water  cure,  after  all,  treats  only  the  effects  of  over-nutri- 
tion— and  does  not  strike  directly  at  the  cause— as  we  do  in  the 
fasting  cure. 

Before  entering  into  any  detailR  of  the  various  bathing  pro- 
cesses and  their  use  as  curative  agents,  in  diseased  conditions, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  us  briefly  to  consider  the  following  facta; 
The  skin  of  an  average  individual  contains  about  two  and  one- 
half  million  perspiratory  glands — the  total  length  of  which 
would,  if  atkk-d  together,  approximate  two  and  a  half  milea, 

"Each  of  its  millions  of  sweat  glands  ib  actively  and  constantly 
engaged  in  separating  from  the  blood  impurities  which  would 
destroy  hfe  if  retained.  These  foul  products  are  poured  out 
through  a  corresponding  number  of  minute  sewers,  and  deposited 
upon  the  surface  of  the  body  to  the  amount  of  several  ounces  each 
day,  or  several  pounds,  if  the  whole  perspiration  be  included  in 
the  estimate,  as  is  commonly  done.  The  .skin  ia  also  an  organ  of 
respiration;    It  absorbs  oxygen,  and  exhales  carbonic  acid  gas, 

1  "The  Family  PhyBiciiiti/'  by  Joel  Shew,  M.D,,  p.  796. 
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with  other  poisonous  gasses.    The  amount  of  respiratory 
performed  by  the  skin  is  about  one-sixtieth  o£  tbut  done  by' 
lungs.     In  some  of  the  lower  andmaisf  the  whole  work  of  respirB- 
tion  is  performed  bj"  the  skin.,     in  the  common  frog,  the  tesptra- 
tory  action  of  the  skin  and  of  the  iun^  is  about  equal."' 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  these  important  changes  ai 
inodUicatioDS  should  not  be  hindered  in  any  way,  but  that, 
the  contrary,  such  organic  effoi'ts  should  be  given  free  play. 
Clothing,  when  too  heavy  or  too  light,  would  very  materially 
hinder  all  such  variatious  (v.  Chapter  "The  Clothing  "J,  arij^i 
insufficient  bathing  will  also  retard  or  materially    check  it^H 
healthful  iaction.    But  the  particular  function  to  which  I  now 
call  special  attention  is  its  power  of  elirnvTiatian.     The  amount^ 
of  effete  material  thi'ovvn  off  through  tliis  channel  Is  sonietimei^B 
extraordinary.'     This  material  requires  frequent  removal  or 
direful  results  will  assuredly  ensue.  ^d 

The  poisonous  character  of  this  excretion  is  perhaps  brought^ 
home  to  us  in  those  cases  where,  for  some  reason,  the  function 
of  the  skin  has  been  altogether  arrested — death  invariably 
resulting,  under  such  conditions,  in  a  few  hours.  The  cases  of 
"tarred  and  feathered"  atrocities  are  examples.  In  such  cases 
death  reisults  from  the  poisoning  of  the  ey&tem,  due  Co  defectivdl 
elimination  and  undue  retention  of  effete  material  generated 
within  the  body. 

If,  now,  an  active  akin  is  bo  necessary  for  the  restoration  and 
preservation  of  health ;  and  if  the  application  of  water  is  effective 
in  bringing  this  activity  and  elimination  into  being,  it  is  obvious 
that  bathing,  in  its  various  forms,  is  of  great  value  in  thus 
assisting  in  the  process  of  purihcation — and  this  fact  ia  the  ba^ 
of  the  much-scoffed-at  "water  cure."  A  more  rational  system 
of  medication  it  would  hardly  bo  possible  to  conceive.  ^h 

But  if  the  batlifi  are  to  afford  the  maximum  degree  of  benefi|H 
with  the  least  drain  of  the  patient's  vitality,  thfy  must  be  ad- 
ministered in  a  most  judicious  and  careful  manner.    Simply 
"soaking"  the  patient  in  wat-er  will  hardly  have  the  beneficial 

I-  "The  UHcsof  Water."  by  J.  H,  Kellogg,  M.D.,  pp.  18-19;  see  also  "Muscle 
Beating,"  by  C.  Klemm.  p.  14. 

'■'How  In  Balhc."  by  E.  P.  MiUer,  M,D.,  p,  42;  Kellogg:  "The  UflW  at 
Water,"  pp,  25^. 
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results.  The  time  required  for  the  bath  in  each  case :  the  char- 
acter of  the  bath  administered;  the  temperature  of  the  water; 
the  time  of  day,  and  a  hunqlred  other  things,  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  This  is  no  place  to  elaborate  the  various 
processes  of  the  water  cure,  and  the  various  methods  of  its 
application.  For  this  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  Doctor  Trail's 
"Water  Cure  for  the  Million,"  and  the  same  author's  "The 
Bath:  Its  History  and  Uses." 

I  must  briefly  indicate,  however,  a  few  of  the  more  important 
and  useful  baths,  treating  only  one  method  at  length— the 
Turkish  bath— for  the  reason  that  gross  and  often  dangerous 
blunders  can  he,  and  often  are,  made  in  administering  these 
baths.  Much  interesting  material  exists,  and  might  be  written, 
relating  to  all  the  bathing  processes,  but  in  a  work  of  this  char- 
acter, such  discussion  would  be  out  of  pLsice.  For  a  description 
of  the  actual  bathing  processes,  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote 
Doctor  Trail,  whose  terse,  lucid  exposition  might,  indeed,  be 
considered  classical.  He  says  ("Water  Cure  for  the  Million," 
pp.  13-19) : 

"Bandages  and  CompreKses.  These  are  wet  cloths  applied  to 
any  weal,  sore,  hot,  painful,  or  diseased  part,  and  renewed  so 
often  as  they  become  dry  or  very  warm.  The  best  surgeons  have, 
in  all  ages,  employed  'water  dressing.'?'  alone  in  local  wounds, 
injuries,  and  inflammationB.  They  may  be  warming  or  cooling 
to  the  part,  as  they  are  covered  or  not  with  dry  cloths. 

"Fomentations.  These  are  employed  for  relaxing  muscles,  re- 
lieving apasni3,  griping,  ner\'ouB  headache,  etc.  Any  cloths  wet 
in  hot  water  and  applied  so  warm  as  can  be  borne  generally 
answer  the  purpose;  but  flannel  cloth,a,  dipped  in  hot  water,  and 
wrung  nearly  dry  in  another  cloth  or  handkerchief,  so  as  to  steam 
the  part  moderately,  are  the  moat  efficient  sedatives.  They  are 
usually  employed  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes.  They  are  useful 
in  such  cases  of  severe  constipation,  coUc,  dysmenorrhea,  hys- 
teria, etc. 

"Hip  or  Sitz-Batk,  The  water  should  just  cover  the  hipa  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  Knead  the  abdomen  with  the 
hand  or  fingers  during  the  bath." 

As  the  Turkish  (cabinet)  bath  takes  the  place  of  the  wet-sheet 
pack,  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  as  all  the  other  baths  are 
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of  comparative  unimportance,  I  refrain  from  further  quotation 
— merely  adding  one  othc^r  method,  known  to  but  few  pcjBoos.  I 
might  designate  it  the  "salt-rub  bath."  Stand  in  the  bath  tub,  ' 
which  may,  or  may  not,  contain  water.  Take  a  handful  of  djy, 
coarse  salt  and  moisten  it  slightly  with  water — Just  enough  to  | 
dampen  it,  without  rendering  it  slimy.  Now  rub  the  body 
vigorously  and  quickly  with  this  salt,  using  the  partially  open 
hand  as  if  rubbing  the  salt  into  the  body.  AVlien  tliis  salt  has 
been  used  up,  take  another  handful  and  proceed  as  before.  The 
entire  body  may  thus  be  gone  over  in  from  two  to  three  minutes, 
or  it  may  extend  to  five  minutes,  if  desired.  Finish  by  six>ngii]gH 
or  spraying  the  entire  surfact-  with  ;variti  and  then  cool  water; 
when  a  general  invigoration  or  glow  will  be  felt^rarely  evjuaDod 
in  a  lifetime,  by  those  who  have  never  taken  such  a  bath.  This 
may  be  followed,  if  desired,  by  aji  air  bath,  but  that  i&  not 
really  necessary,  since  it  practically  constitutes  one  in  itself. 


The  Turkish  (Cabinei)  Bath 

The  Turkish  bath  is  also  highly  beneficial  and  an  important 
remedial  agent.  The  thorough  flushmg  which  the  pores  of  the 
skin  receive,  during  this  bath,  and  the  consequent  elimination 
from  the  body  of  morbific  material,  render  this  method  of  treat- 
ment at  once  speedy  and  effective;  and  physiologically  eleansw 
the  cutaneous  surface  more  thoroughly  than  any  amount  of 
washing  could  possibly  accouiplish,^  since  this  latter  mettirxl 
merely  removes  morbid  material  which  has  already  been  brought 
to  the  surface,  without  in  any  way  assdsting  to  bring  it  thercj 
as  does  the  former  method. 

The  introduction  of  the  cabinet  (folding)  bath  is  in  one  sense 
superior  to  all  public  Turkish  hatha,  for  the  reason  that,  in  the 
cabinet  type,  cool,  pure  au*  is  avfljlable  for  the  lung:s  throughout; 
and  the  head  is  also  kept  at  a  comfortable  temperature.  Two 
or  three  such  baths  may  be  taken  weekly  (if  taken  correctly) , 
without  the  least  fear  of  any  debilitating  effects.  On  the  con- 
trary, nothing  but  benefit  will  result  from  such  a  course.     Baths 

'Says  Doctor  Blark  ("Sea  Air  nnd  8ea  BathmK."  pp.  10^11):  «... 
Many  a  'mvRaty'  Libnrer  ia  actii.illy  clcnner  than  those  who  would  c^  hitn 
(lirlf,  and  sbrulk  from  coataci  with  bim." 
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protracted  for  too  great  a  length  of  time  or  improperly  adminig^ 
tered,  may  cause  exhaustion  and  dt-bility,  but  this  wUl  never 
happen  if  proper  care  be  imed.  Profuse  perspiration,  such  as 
the  Turkish  bath  occasions,  is  frequently  induced  in  violent  or 
even  moderate  exercise  in  tropical  cUmates,  and  this  occasional 
flushing  of  the  pores  is  m  every  way  beneficial  and  of  great 
assistance  in  exciting  the  over-torpid  skin  into  action,  and  in 
Asdsting  to  rid  the  body  of  its  overplus  of  impure  material. 

In  taking  this  bath  in  the  home,  the  following  directions  should 
be  carefully  followed — since  the  advice  contained  therein  has 
been  dearly  bought,  aiid  is  the  result  of  repeated  experiments 
Eind  observatiooa  upon  a  large  number  of  individuals. 

Prior  t-o  entering  the  bath,  copious  draughts  of  water  should 
be  taken^  and  cool  water  should  be  drunk  throughout  the  pro- 
gress of  the  bath,  whenever  thii-st  or  faintne'sa  seem  to  indicate 
its  desirability.  The  object  of  this  is  to  supply  all  the  requisite 
fluid  from  which  the  system  may  draw  white  the  excessive 
eiiminatioo  of  water  (in  the  fomi  of  perspiration)  is  In  progress. 

Just  before  entering  a  bath,  the  head,  the  face  and  the  neck 
should  be  sponged  ofif  in  warm  water,  this  having  the  effect  (by 
reaction)  of  keeping  the  head  cool  when  the  bath  commences. 
The  result  will  be  a  cool  head  tlirough  the  early  stage  of  the  bath. 

No  hesitation  need  be  felt  in  wetting  the  scalp  after  the  bath, 
the  perspiration  of  the  scalp  rendering  it  moist,  in  any  case. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  shown^  moreover,  that  frequent  washing 
and  extreme  cleanliness  are  as  essential  to  the  scalp  as  to  any 
other  part  of  the  body — the  effect  of  water  upon  the  hair  being 
beneficial  and  strengthening,  however  frequently  applied,  pro- 
vided the  hair  u  thormiykhj  dried.^ 

During  the  progress  of  the  bath,  signs  of  discomfiture  may  be 
allayed  by  the  drinking  of  cool  water  and  the  appUcation  of 
cloths  to  the  forehead  which  have  been  dipped  in  cold  water 
and  wrung  out  just  sufficiently  dry  to  prevent  then-  dripping. 
If  these  transitory  symptoms — faintness,  etc, — ^are  withstood, 
however,  they  tvtII  almost  invariably  disappeai"  in  a  few  seconds; 
and  I  believe  that,  in  many  cases,  it  is  far  better  to  allow  the 

'See  Mad'addcn's  "Now  Hair  CuUure,"  pp.  96-7;  Mre/Lee'e  "How  to 
Out  fat  the  Hair  at  all  Timea."  p.  37. 
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head  and  face  to  perspire  freely  than  to  check  this  action  by 
continued  cold  applications.  As  in  all  other  cases,  this  must, 
of  cour*:-,  be  adapted  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient. 

Th(3  bath  should  be  continued  for  from  ten  ininutcs  to  half  an  ' 
hour,  according  to  the  patient's  condition  and  the  efferta  (if 
the  bath  upon  him.  Immediate  and  profuse  perspiralion  will, 
of  course,  tend  to  terminate  the  bath  far  sooner  than  in  thow 
cases  where  perspiration  is  scant  and  laborious.  This  latter 
condition  denotes  a  torpid,  ana?mic,  inactive  skin;  indeed,  it 
may  almost  be  said  that  the  extent  of  the  patieut*s  vitality  ami 
his  bodily  health  can  be  gauged  by  the  degree  of  responsiveneei 
of  his  gkin.  Wiore  the  skin  is  vigorous  and  active,  and  tht 
pores  are  open,  and  (|uick  and  effective  response  will  ensue  i^^ 
every  case.  ^M 

The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  not  to  overdo  this  bath; 
that  is,  to  make  it  last  too  long.  Rather  make  it  too  short  in 
duration  than  the  reverse.  Great  harm  may  be  done  by  pro^^ 
longing  the  bath  aft«r  the  sensation  of  dizzinc^,  faintneaflj^^ 
lassitude,  headache  or  nausea  indicate  that  the  bath  has  already 
continued  too  long,  and  that  the  body  is  being  overheated  to  an 
uncalled  for,  or  even  a  dangerous  extent.  This  may  even  aiida_ 
much  of  the  benefit  that  has  previously  been  obtained  from  ll 
bath.    Doctor  Trail  indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  say;' 

"The  average  time  for  its  beneficial  employment  is  from  fifteeB 
to  thirty  minutea.  But  if  employed  one  minute  too  long,  more 
injury  may  be  received  from  it,  the  last  minute,  than  bene&t  in 
the  preceding  twenty-nine  minutes.  So  long  as  vigorous  circular 
tion  18  maintainetlf  in  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  no  harm  can  come 
of  the  vapor  bath.  But  the  moment  the  skin  becomes  so  relawd 
that  congestion  or  engorgement  takes  place  in  the  minute  capillsfy 
vessels,  and  the  millions  of  glanda  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  per- 
manent injury  is  done.  When  these  vessels  are  stretched  to  NH 
certain  degree  beyond  their  nomml  diameter,  depuration  ceases; 
and  if  the  heating  process  is  persisted  in,  the  isystem,  instead  of 
cleansing  itself  of  waste  and  effete  matters^  pours  out  the  serum 
of  the  blood  to  defend  its  surface  against  the  excessive  beat;  and 

this  overheating  and  oversweating  become  as  exhausting  to  the 

vitality  of  the  patient  as  drastic  purging  of  copious  bleeding." 
'  "Tha  Bath:  Its  Histoiy  and  Uses,"  p.  28. 
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To  one  other  matter  I  should  like  to  call  attcntioD.  Almost 
without  exception,  every  book  or  pamphlet  dealing  with  the 
Turkish  bath  has  advocated  the  '*  sponging  of  the  body  with 
tfpid  water"  after  coming  out  of  the  bath.  I  am  strongly 
opposed  to  this  slack  method  of  finiehing  aa  otherwise  energetic 
treatment.  From  observation  upon  myself,  and  that  of  others 
whom  I  have  persuaded  to  give  the  matter  a  trial,  1  have  found 
that  a  thorough  scrub  in  hot  water  is  even  more  important  at 
this  time  than  at  any  other,  Tho  akin  19  intensely  active.  A 
very  great  t|uantity  of  effete  material  has  been  brought  to  the 
surface  during  the  bath — some  considerable  quantity  of  which 
must  be  BtiU  upon  the  surfaco  of  the  skin.  Further,  the  pores, 
now  working  freely,  are  rapidly  bringing  to  the  surface  this 
morbid  matter  for  elimination,  and,  if  these  pores  are  suddenly 
closL'd — as  by  a  cold  water  shower,  e.g. — this  elimination  of 
effete  material  must  be  suddenly  checked^the  results  of  which 
camiot  be  other  than  detrimental.  That  a  very  large  amount  of 
"dirt'^  is  present  upon  tlie  surface  of  the  body,  even  after  a 
Turkish  bath,  with  its  consequent  thorough  flushing  of  the 
pores,  Ls  obvious  to  anyone  taking  a  hot  scrub  bath  as  suggested- 
The  color  of  the  water  will  leave  no  room  for  doubt  upon  that 
point!  It  is  inconceivable  that  a.nyone  should  again  recom- 
mend a  mere  "sponging  in  tepid  water"  who  has  once  tried  the 
above  experiment  upon  liimself,  or  noted  it  in  others. 
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The  most  important  question  that  arises  in  considering  this 
question  of  dress  is  that  of  practical  utility.  Of  what  use  an 
clothes?  What  are  their  relations  to  the  vital  economy?  For 
what  reason  do  wc  woar  thorn?  The  answers  to  aU  these  quts- 
tions  will  doubtless  at  once  present  themselves  to  my  readeis: 

'*  To  warm  the  body,  of  course;  to  keep  the  skin  protected  from 
the  vicisaitudea  of  the  weather;  to  keep  it  warm  and  comfortable; 
to  prevent  the  body  from  becominfj  burned  or  frozen — in  a  word, 
to  protect  the  skin  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  to 
maintiiin  the  body  in  a  state  of  perpetual  natural  warmth — these 
are  the  practical  uses  of  clotiies." 

Though  these  statements  Eire  true  in  a  genera!  sense,  they  are 
net  altogether  true  in  the  sense  that  most  people  imagine. 
Clothes  do  not  add  heat  to  the  body  under  any  circumstances 
whatever;  clothes  never  produce  heat;  their  solo  purpose  is  to 
prevent  loss  of  heat  (by  radiation  and  eva|X)ration).  No 
amount  of  clothing  would  warm  a  corpse,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  la  no  heat  in  the  body  to  prevent  escaping — clearly 
showing  that  clothes,  per  se,  do  not  and  cannot  add  one  particle 
of  heat  to  the  body's  natural  warmth.  Their  sole  and  only  use  ia 
to  i)revent  undue  toss  of  this  bodily  heat,  and  the  clothes  which 
will  most  effectually  accomplish  this  are  those  which  we  should 
select  ceteris  panbtis,  for  wearing  purposes.^ 

Since  man  is  the  only  animal  who  artificially  clothes  himself, 
and  since  lack  of  bodily  warmth  ia  the  only  reason — or  the  most 

•  I  have  been  wiuaidcring  in  the  above  only  one  side  of  the  H,ivutne[it,  viz., 
ibat  of  keeping  the  body  warm  in  cold  weailier,  atirl  hsve  otnitt-fld  all  von- 
siderationotl;heo(heritide,W2..  that  of  keeping  tiiebfidy  cool  in  woTm  weather, 
for  the  rtaaon  that  thiB  ir  of  so  far  loss  imiviriaiK*,  for  all  prH-ti^-nJ  pur- 
poses, that  we  can  afford  to  [piore  it.  ThroiiRhout,  in  th«  text,  I  Bbllll  Lbere- 
Eore,  consider  the  other  side  ot  the  Bjgnimcnt.  only. 
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important  reason — for  \m  adopting  and  wearing  clothes  at  all, 
it  follows  that  only  sufficient  clothing  should  be  worn  to  serve 
that  purpose — any  additional  clothing  merely  tending  to  over- 
heat the  body  and  clog  the  pores  of  the  skin  by  preventing  their 
perfect  and  norma!  action.  Whatever  clothes  are  not  actually 
needed,  therefore,  should  be  discarded,  and  it  is  only  the  pre- 
vailing prudishness  and  slavery  to  custom  that  prevents  people 
from  discarding  practically  aU  their  clothes  in  the  summer  time. 
It  is  purely  a  question  of  habit,  True  hygienista  everywhere 
look  with  contempt  upon  the  vicious  prudery  which  ig  rampant 
to-day;  a  fanatical  desire  to  keep  covered  every  possible  portion 
of  the  human  body;  mere  hypocrisy,  under  cover  of  which  vices 
pervade  all  classes  of  society,  and,  I  may  add,  always  exist  in 
direct  (not  inverse)  ratio  to  this  effectual  bodily  concealment. 
If,  now,  the  chief  object  of  clothes  is  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  body  protected  from  extreme  cold— they  should  be  used  for 
that  purpose  only;  and  should  obviously  be  so  constructed  that 
they  cover  evenly  every  portion  of  the  body,  without  undue 
Buperfluity  of  clothing  in  any  one  part,  coupled  with  undue 
exposure  in  another.  If  any  parts  of  the  body  are  to  be  clothed 
more  warmly  than  others,  these  should  be  the  cxtremitiea— the 
arms  and  legs,  the  hands  and  feet,  since  these  are  the  parts 
furthest  removed  from  the  vital  centers,  and  consequently  sup- 
plied with  only  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  blood  and 
vitality^  while  the  body  proper,  possessing  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  blood  and  vital  force,  should  be  kept  comparatively 
cool,  and  clothed  far  more  lightly  than  the  extremities.  In 
other  words,  since  man  ia  forced  to  live  in  what  ia,  to  him,  an 
abnonnal  temperature,  he  must  use  artificial  means  to  balance 
the  circulation,  and  to  keep  it  normal.  It  is  hardly  necessary, 
in  this  connection,  to  point  out  the  fact  that  most  persons  follow 
the  opposite  course,  wrapping  up  their  bodies  to  an  absurd  and 
even  dangerous  extent — while  recklessly  exposing  and  neglecting 
their  extremities.    As  Dr.  Harriet  N.  Austin  said:' 

"...      the  arras  being  less  thickly  covered  than  the 
trunk,  unequal  distribution  of  blood  is  produced." 

•"Health  Drosa,"  p.  2. 
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Unfortunately,  this  foolish  and  perverse  custom  is  not  only 
tolerated,  but  actually  adtfised  by  tlie  medical  profession  to-day. 

If  there  is  one  part  of  the  body  that  should  be  proteetwi,  it  iij 
the  spinal  cord,  and  if  there  is  one  port  that  can  stand  exposur 
with  less  harm  than  any  other  part  of  our  vital  economy,  it  is^ 
the  chest.    Yet  doctors  insist  upon  wrapping  up  the  chest  and 
protecting  the  least  vulnerable  portions,  while  paying  little  or 
no  attention  to  the  e.\i::eedingly  delicate  and  sensitive  spin&l 
cord,  with  its  intricate  system  of  interweaving  and  outbranclmtg 
nerves.    "Whoever  heard  of  anyone  having  a  cold  shjver  down     . 
his  chest?"  humorously  asked  Mr,  Warman.    Who  indeedl    ^1 

And  so,  in  recommending  the  use  of  "chest  protectors,"  the  ^ 
medical  profession  once  more  proves  the  shallowness  of  its  rea- 
soning, and  the  absurdity  of  its  methods  of  treatment — for  the 
very  obvious  reason  that  every  breath  of  air  we  draw  into  the 
lungs  is  {in  cold  weather)  excessively  cold,  far  below  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  and  must  remain  so,  however  great  tare 
be  taken  in  breathing.    This  cannot  be  helped — it  is  a  neoesal)', 
and  obviously  so.    Here,  then,  we  have  the  absurd  practice 
recommended  of  protecting  the  lungs  by  weanng  chest  protectors 
of  flannel,  etc.,  though  these  same  lungs  are  already  protected     ■ 
by  various  thicknessfs  of  clothes,  by  the  ribs,  and  by  the  niuB'^| 
cular  and  fatty  tissue  of  the  body,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we" 
are,  in  breathing,  taking  cold  air  riyhl  irUo  the  lung  tissue  ils^j, 
and  thereby  bringing  it  into  the  closest  passible  vital  contact 
with  the  nerves,  tissues,  and  network  of  blood  vessels  throughout 
the  inner  surface  of  the  lungs.    Could  anytliing  be  more  absunl? 
Could   any  reasoning  be   more  shallow,   any  treatment   more 
ephemeral  than  this?    And,  the  claim  that  all  air  breathed  ijH 
warmed  to  the  bodily  temperature  before  it  reaches  the  lung 
tissue  is  most  certainly  untrue.    In  mouth  breathing,  tliis  is 
certainly  not  the  case;  and,  even  when  nasal  breathing  is  prac- 
ticed, who  has  not  noticed — when  taking  the  first  deep  breatlnj 
upon  stepping  out  of  doors,  on  an  intensely  cold  day— that  the 
cold  air  strikes  the  lungs  most  noticeably— giving  rise  to 
instantaneous  feeling  of  oppression,  and  even  weight,  upon  tl 
chest?    Would  this  he  true  were  the  air  rendered  as  warm  as  tl 
lung  tissue  ere  it  encountered  it?    Certainly  not* 
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The  next  question  we  must  consider  is  this:  all  restrictive 
clothing  should  be  abolished,  as  extremely  iujiirious  and  detri- 
meatal.  The  use  of  garterSj  corsets,  belts^  tight  collars,  as  well 
as  too  small  gloves,  shoes,  etc.,  is  altogether  pernicious,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  causes  of  disease,  especially  among  women,  that 
exists  to-day.  I  cannot  here  dwell  upon  this  point,  merc-ly 
referring  the  reader  to  the  various  books,  magazines^  etc.,  where 
the  subject  is  treated  sensibly,  skillfuUy  and  at  some  length; 
but  will  note  in  passing  that  any  article  of  clotliing  is  too  tight 
when  it  impedes  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  slightest 
degree.  Any  article  of  clothinfi  that  is  tight  enough  to  be  dis- 
tinctly felt  is  too  tight,  and  must  ultimately  lead  to  harmful  and 
disastrous  consequences— ^;^ush^ng  the  tissues,  impeding  the 
circulation,  and  rendering  the  muscles  of  that  part  of  the  body 
weak  through  inaction.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  decidedly  injurioua, 
and  to  render  that  part  susceptible  to  disease,  by  lessening  its 
blood  supply,  and  consequently  lowering  its  inherent  vitality. 
"Every  woman  who  has  grown  up  in  a  corset,  no  matter  how 
loosely  worn,  is  deformed,"  says  Doctor  Kitchen."^  "The  pains 
and  perils  that  attend  birth  are  heightened,  if  not  caused,  by 
improper  clothing,"  adds  Dr.  Mary  Nichols,'  while  Doctor  Peek 
asserted  that  "all  cramping,  binding,  and  confining  of  any  part 
of  the  body  weakens  it."'  These  authors  were  arguing,  of 
course,  against  the  compression  of  our  feet  by  leather  shoes  of 
improper  fits  and  sizes,  and  in  this  connection  I  would  call  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  following  argument  against  leather 
shoes  which  should  call  for  the  gravest  consideration.    It  is: 

"The  foot  should  be  as  presentable  aa  the  hand,  as  healthy, 
sun-burned,  and  altnost  as  pliable.  It  needs  the  purifying  access 
of  the  air  and  the  stimulating  effects  of  the  outdoor  cold  and  heat. 
Instead  of  allowing  it  its  freedom,  we  shut  it  up  in  a  stiff,  foul, 
unventilated  prii^on,  where  its  clammy  pallor  {suggests  vegetables 
that  sprout  in  the  dark  cellar.  We  bind  the  toe.**  together,  and 
doom  them  to  atrophy,  until  a  foot  le  &  thing  to  weep  over."* 

■  "The  Diaphragm,"  p.  87. 
"'The  Clothes  Question,"  etc.,  p.  24. 

»"The  Dress  mid  Care  of  the  Feet,"  p.  99.  See  also  Doctor  Kahler'a 
"  Dress  and  Care  of  the  Feel." 

•  "The  Meat  Fetiah,"  by  Ernest  Croahy  and  Elie^e  Reclus,  p.  18/ 
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One  can  thus  readily  see  why  it  is  that  "the  nails  of  the 
are  four  times  slower  in  their  growth  than  those  of  the  hsjids" 
It  may  be  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connection — and  it  may 
strike  ray  readers  as  a  very  novel  view  of  the  matter — that  iiwms 
are  caused,  not  so  much  by  tight  shoes,  ae  by  overfeeding!    San 
Doctor  Rabagliati:^  ^ 

"Corns  are  not  due  to  pressure,  but  to  pressure  on  to^  aoui"^^ 
ished  by  a  special  sort  of  blood,  viz.,  by  blood  containing  in  it 
nutritive  material  in  excess.    The  greater  the  excess  of  nutiitive      | 
material,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  the  occurrence  of  coras.      I 
All  blood  must  contain,  or  at  least  does  contain,  nutritive  mate- 
rial in  excess,  and  therefore  may  lay  it  down  in  the  form  of  cortH^H 
under  the  stimulus  of  pressure.     But  the  blood  can  create  aotb^H 
ing;  it  can  convert  many  things,  e.g~,  nearly  all  sorts  of  food  itW      | 
all  sorts  of  tissues.    Coma  are  the  indirect  or  reactionary  effert      | 
of  pressure,  not  the  direct  effect,     The  direct  effect  of  pressure 
is  to  thin  the  skinf  just  as  pressure  thins  or  wears  out  the  boot-      | 
Bole,    The  indirect  effect  of  pressure  on  living  tissues  is  to  thicken      I 
them.*'  I 

I  rauat  now  consider  the  subject  of  clothing  from  altogether™ 
another  point  of  view.  We  have  seen  that  clothes  are  useful 
only  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  body  warm ;  we  know  also 
that  man  is  the  only  animal  who  artificially  clothes  hiins'lf. 
The  question  now  arises :  Why  is  it  necessary  for  man  to  clotlif 
himself  in  this  manner — since  no  other  animal  does  so?  Inafr 
much  as  man  is  not  "naturally  imuatural,"  why  is  it  that  li^H 
alone  must  provide  himself  and  his  progeny  with  clothes,  when^ 
no  other  animal  docs  so?  Perhaps  the  answer  might  be  given 
"Because  man  has  no  natural  covering,  such  as  fur,  etc.,  which 
other  anhnats  have;  his  skin  is  more  di<licate  and  sensitive  than 
theirs,  rendered  more  so  by  generations  of  custom  and  habit." 
To  this  we  may  well  ask,  in  reply:  "How  did  man  originally 
become  thus  sensitive  and  weak?"  We  can  readily  sec  that  his 
thick  covering  of  hair,  which  he  shared  at  one  time,  undoubtedly, 
with  his  anthropoid  brethren,  may  have  become  less  tluck  aiid 
impermeable  as  clothes  were  adopted  and  worn,  and  its  uscful- 

'  "The  Skin  in  Health  and  Disease."  p.  *29. 

» ■'  AphorismH,  Definitiona,  Reflectiond  and  Paradoxes,"  etc.,  pp.  184-5. 
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nese  thus  rendered  unnecessary;  but  the  question  arises:  *' Why 
the  necessity  for  clothes  in  the  first  place?"  There  must  have 
been  some  period  at  which  clothra  were  felt  to  be  necessary  for 
the  first  time,  and,  though  this  may  have  been  partially  due  to 
the  migration  to  and  habitation  of  colder  climates,  by  this  pre- 
historic, scnii-humau  race,  it  must  have  been  partly  due,  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  lessened  amount  of  vitality  possessed  by  these 
tribes  (due  to — we  cannot  now  Edl  what  causes),  and,  when 
clothes  were  once  adopted,  a  general  weakening  and  degeneracy 
of  the  race  would  instantly  commence — since,  as  I  shall  now 
attempt  to  show,  the  wearing  of  clothes  invaiiably  weakens  and 
debilitates  the  organism  of  the  wearer,  lessening  its  vitality,  and 
rendering  it  more  or  less  diseased,  or  at  least  "predisposed"  to 
disease. 

"The  skin  exhales,"  says  Doctor  Reinhold,'  "effete  gaseous 
matter.  Another  portion  is  thrown  off  from  the  bowels  in  flatu- 
lence. The  foul  matter  from  both  these  sources  is  caught  and 
condensed  by  the  almost  air-tight  clothes,  and  a  part  of  it  re- 
enters the  skin,  clogging  the  porra,  and  forming  a  layer  of  solid 
matter  in  and  below  the  cuticle.  This  deposit  depresses  and 
stifles  the  action  of  the  ner\'es,  so  that  they  desist  from  summon- 
ing the  blood  to  the  skin.  Hence  the  eensatton  of  chiUineas  is  only 
ffU  when  the  skin  is  inactive  and  antemic.  The  blood,  having 
retreated  from  the  surface,  is  congested  within,  and  may  lead  to 
serious,  even  fatal  results.  .  .  .  Access  of  pure  air  to  the 
ekio  stimuUtes  its  nerves,  enabling  all  gaseous  products  to  be 
removed  aa  fast  as  they  exude  from  the  interior  of  the  body.  In 
this  way  the  kidneys  are  relieved,  and  rheumatism,  dropsy,  etc., 
are  avoided.  .  .  .  For  health,  the  beat  underwear  is  none 
at  all,  and  the  worst,  several  layers  of  heavy  woolens  with  extra 
protectora  and  pads  of  various  kinds  for  special  parta."  (pp. 
148-9.) 

The  main  point  19  that  the  wearing  of  too  many  heavy  clothes 
IS  undoubtedly  a  contributory  cause  of  all  diseases  whatever, 
affecting  most  markedly  and  directly  all  skin  affections,  and 
greatly  assisting  in  choking  the  body  with  impure  material,  by 
checking  the  healthy,  normal  action  of  the  sweat  glands  and 

1 "  Nature  M.  Drapi,"  p.  145. 
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pores  of  the  skm.  Just  enough  clothes  should  be  wnrn  to  pr 
an  undue  and  unpleasant  sensation  of  cold ;  every  Ihing  more  ih 
this  is  detrimental^ whether  the  clothing  be  coats  or  unde 
clothes  in  the  day  time,  or  night  dresses  and  blankets  at  nighL' 
We  should  accustom  our  bodies  (by  cold  bathing,  and  by  the 
exposure  of  the  surface  of  the  body  to  cold  air),  to  withstand 
the  changes  of  external  temperature  without  discomfort — ju&t 
as  our  hands  and  faces  withstand  it ;  and  we  shctuld  be  enabli'd 
to  expose  our  whole  bodies  with  equa!  impunity — the  resultaj 
being  altogether  beneficial. 

I  have  frequently  spoken  of  the  quantity  of  clothes  as 
too  much.     Suits,  or,  in  the  case  of  women,,  dresses,  need  not 
altered  to  any  appreciable  degree — so  long  as  they  are  not  tight^ 
— or  mEuie  of  too  heavy  material.    Overcoats  may  be  of  as  hea^ 
matorial  as  you  like,  provided  the  weather  is  really  very  cold,! 
and,  provided,  also,  that  they  are  discarded  immediately  upon 
entering  any  warm  apartment;  and  further,  provided  also  that 
the  underclothes  are  of  the  thinnest  po^ible  material  con^tent 
with    cleanliness.     Heavy    woolen    underclothing    is    not    only 
unnecessary,  no  matter  how  severe  the  weather,  but  is  decidedlj?, 
prejudicial  to  health  and  in  every  way  obnoxious  and  objectioD 
able^  for  the  following  reasons, 

I  quote  Doctor  Densmore:* 

"Recently  ...  an  agitation  has  been  made  in  favnr 
of  linen  underclothes  instead  of  the  woolen  or  Jaeger,  which  hM_ 
heretofore  been  most  popular.  Woolen  cloth,  as  long  as  it 
dry,  will  protect  the  body  aga.inst  cold  better  than  cloth  made 
from  any  other  material.  However,  wool,  while  slow  to  absorb 
moisture,  is  also  slow  to  give  it  off,  and  after  it  has  been  worn 
for  some  hours,  it  has  absorbed  perspiration,  and  thereafter  the 
body  ia  clothed  in  damp  garments.  Linen  is  the  best  material 
for  underwear;  it  absorbs  moisture  much  more  readily  thaa 
wool,  but  it  also  more  readily  gives  it  off,  and  if  the  outside  gar- 
ments are  in  the  least  porous,  the  heat  of  the  body  soon  expels  all 
moisture  from  the  linen,  and  the  body  is  thus  encased  in  dry, 

'  For  an  example  of  the  actual  Hangor  of  overdrening  the  body,  nee 

Traiiunu  of  Children,"  by  Janie^  C.  Jackaou    M.D,,  pp.  38-9, 

"'Conaum[>(bn  and  Chronic  Discaeea,"  by  Euunet  Detumon),  M.D., 
153,  165. 
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instead  of  damp,  garments.  Cntton  is  a  compromise  between 
wool  and  linen.  It  absorbs  moisture  much  more  readily  than 
wool,  and  abo  is  more  readily  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  body,  .  .  . 
The  akin  is  thus  enfeebled,  has  a  poor  blood  circulation,  and  is 
poorly  nourished;  an  exposure  to  a  draught  and  a  chill  follow  in 
due  time,  with  the  inevitable  breakilown.  Breathing  vitiated  air 
and  wrapping  our  bodies  in  impervious  garments  have  worked 
their  fulll  share  of  the  havoc." 

See  also,  in  this  coimection,  "The  Now  Method  in  Health 
Culture,"  by  W.  E.  Forest,  M.D.,  pp.  320-3;  and  ^'Health  In- 
fluenced by  Underwear,"  by  Edward  B.  Wanaan,  A.M.,  pp. 
6,  6, 9, 10,  etc.  A  discussion  of  the  influence  of  the  color  of  the 
the  clothes  on  the  health  of  the  body  is  to  be  found  in  this  book ; 
in  Doctor  Babbitt's  "Philosophy  of  Cure,"  and  in  Eavea'  "The 
Color  Cure." 
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EXERCISE ' 

The  question  of  the  araoimt  of  exercise  desirable  while  fasting 
is  a  much  disputed  one ;  some  hygieiiists  claiming  that,  as  fiksVing 
is,  strictly  speaking,  a  "rest  cure";  aad,  as: 

"Nature  Js  able  to  restore  the  very  sick  to  health  without 
physical  exertion,  ho  she  is  able  to  keep  the  health  duly  maintiuoed 
without  special  exercise."* 


Others  contend  that  exercise  is  as  beneficial  at  this  time  as 
at  any  other — occupying  the  mind,  and  dispollicg  that  languid 
feeling  wliich  so  constantly  attends  the  fasting  cure.    Writ 
Mr.  Macfadden:' 


4 
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"The  first  four  days  were  the  roost  uncomfortable.  I  did  not 
seem  eapecially  hungry,  but  I  was  languid,  except  for  a  while 
after  exercise,  at  which  times  I  always  felt  strong  and  energetic". 

The  questioHj  it  will  be  seen,  is  therefore  a  vexed  one,  and 
requires  careful  consideration.  Before  proceeding  to  discuss  tlie 
physiological  effects  of  exercise  on  patients  that  are  fasting, 
however,  it  will  first  be  necessary  for  us  to  con3i<ier  its  cfTects  in 
health,  and  its  action  on  the  normal  body — meaning  by  this,  t 
body  which  receives  its  daily  allowance  of  food. 

Exercise  may  be  roughly  defined  as  the  use  of  the  voluni 
muscular  system,  by  means  of  specific  movements,  more  or  has' 
resistance  being  offered  to  the  free  play  of  the  nmsclcs  involved 
in  those  niovenicnts.    The  alternate  contraction  and  expansion 

^  Exerciae,  as  we  underetEind  it,  means  mviBCular  excrriae,  and  %'oiuntary 
exercise,  at  that.     It  is  lu  this  aeoae,  acrtirdinE')',  '1'*^  1  shall  use  Ihe  tenn. 

■"No-BreiLkEiist  PIqji,"  p.  9.8;  "Experiences  ot  the  No-Breakfaat  Fha 
and  the  Fasting  Cure."  p.  3S. 

'  "  Fasting,  Rydropnthy  and  Esroreiae,"  p.  75;  Physical  CvUvre,  Vol.  111., 
p.2&9. 
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of  the  muscli',  and  the  e^xtra  amount  of  work  involved  thereby, 
breaks  down  ati  unusual  nmnbtT  of  colla  in  the  muscular  tissue 
thus  exercised,  and  impure  material  begins  at  once  to  accumulate^ 
as  the  result.  This  calls  for  an  extra  supply  of  blood  to  remove 
this  effete  material,  which,  in  turn,  necessitates  a  more  rapid 
heart  action.  An  extra  amount  of  blood  being  thus  forced 
through  the  lungs,  thcst  expand  more  fully,  and  perform  their 
function  more  rapidly,  in  order  to  oxygenate  the  greater  amount 
of  blood  forced  through  them;  and  thus  we  see  that  the  effete 
material — the  broken-down  tissue — is  removed  as  fast  as  created, 
and  for  this  reason  exercise  is  beneficial  and  not  harmful  to  the 
organism.  Further,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  blood,  in  cir- 
culating more  swiftly  and  forcibly  through  the  lx>dy,  bathea  and 
purifies  every  other  organ  or  muscle,  and  every  tissue  and  every 
cell  in  the  body  is  indirectly  benefited  by  the  exercise  of  any  one 
part,  or  set  of  muscles. 

But  this  is  but  half  the  work  which  the  blood  performs — 
though  a  moat  important  half.  The  blood,  circulating  through 
the  tissues  of  the  body  in  this  full  and  rapid  manner,  carries  with 
it  the  nutrient  material  for  the  up-building  of  the  body;  and  it  is 
from  this  material  that  the  whole  body  is  built;  it  is,  in  fact, 
entirely  owing  to  this  material  that  the  increaae  in  the  size  of 
the  mus.cle  is  possible,  and  lo  which  it  is  due;  more  food  material 
13  supplied,  from  which  the  tiasues  can  draw  nutriment,  and 
they  are  consequently  built  up  into  the  large,  beautiful  muscles 
observable  in  the  body  of  the  well-trained  athlete.  Add  to  all 
this  the  fact  that  the  blood  is  more  highly  oxygenated  during 
exercise  (owing  to  the  increased  lung  action)  and  we  perceive, 
at  once,  why  it  ia  that  exercise  is  so  highly  beneficial  in  all  its 
aspects. 

But  a  caution  must  here  be  empha'5ized.  The  muscular  sya- 
tem  should  be  exercised  symmetrically;  i.e.,  cVery  muscle  should 
be  exercised  in  turn,  and  evenly,  throughout  the  body;  and  no 
one  set  exercised  and  the  remainder  neglected — leading  to  one- 
sided development,  and  eventually  to  very  serious  pathological 
conditions.  For  this  reason,  any  one  taking  up  a  "course"  of 
physical  exercises  should  either  make  himself  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  various  muscles,  their  functions,  and  the  different 
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movements  that  will  bring  each,  one,  in  turn,  into  play;  or  (lar 
better)  place  himself  under  the  personal  supervision  of  a  thor- 
oughly competent  instructor — thereby  ob\iaCing   the  risk  of] 
one-sided    and    unsyinmetrical    development;     of    becoming' 
"muscle-bound,"  etc. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  should  be  obvious  that  suitable 
and  vigorous  exercise  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial  of  all  Nature's 
reparative  processes,  and  one  of  the  speediest  raethoda  for  th^^M 
elimination  of  effete  matter  that  could  ever  be  devised.    Activer^^ 
systematic  exercise  is  the  great  beautifier.    It  adds  supplcncss,_ 
grace,  health,  strength  and  shapeliness  to  the  body;'   fills  oi 
the  "hollows"  so  much  despised  in  the  feminine  figure;  elei 
the  skin  of  all  pimples,  etc.,  thus  rendering  the  complexion  clear,^ 
transparent  and  beautiful;  it  assists  in  removing  superabundant 
fatty  tissue  (in  the  obese),  or,  on  the  other  hand,  adds  healthy 
(muscular)  tissue^  in  cases  of  extreme  leanness  ami  emaciation; 
it  adds  brightness  to  the  eyes;  poise  to  the  head;'  power  to  the 
bnun;'    alertness  to  the  manner;'    acuteness  to  the  senses; 
power  to  the  digestion;  force  to  the  character;'    and  largely 
assists  in  the  foniiation  of  that  all-powerful^  indefinable  some 
thing  we  term  "Personal  Magnetism."* 

By  increasing  the  peripheral  circulation,  in  rate  and  amount 
(thereby  removing  the  effete  matter  clogging  the  circulation)  we' 
pennanentliy  relieve  cold  hands  and  feet — by  removing  their 
cause;  while  thediseased  condition  known  as  "that  tired  feeling" 
has  no  possible  chance  of  long  combating  the  beneficial  effects  a(H 
vigorous  exercise.  This  last  is  purely  an  American  diseaae-^^ 
induceti,  no  doubt,  largely  by  worry  and  nervous  tension;  but 
also,  beyond  any  question,  by  the  habit  of  "bolting"  large 
quantities  of  indigestible  food,  without  proper  mastication;  and 
to  too  Uttlc  bodily  exercise.  Most  people  take  far  too  little. 
Walking  is  not  enough— though  a  splendid  exercise  in  itself. 


iWilliam    Blaikie:    "How    to    Get    StrOB 
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The  arma,  the  chest,  the  back,  above  all,  the  muscles  round  the 
waist  line  should  he  thoroughly  exercised  daily — in  fact,  every 
muscle  in  the  body.  The  more  exercise  wo  take,  the  more  we 
can  take ;  this  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  muscular  system.  Un- 
like anything  else  we  know  of,  the  muscular  system  does  not 
wear  out.  through  exertion  and  use;  but,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
comes bigger  and  stronger — though  even  if  it  did,  it  is  better  to 
"  wear  out,"  as  Mr.  Macfaddon  remarked,  "than  it  h  to  rust  out." 

Works  dealing  with  physical  culture  and  exercise  are  now 
innumerable.  Exercise,  broadly  speaking,  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  active  and  the  passive.  Active  exercisea — those 
I  have  been  discussing  throughout-— consist  in  the  voluntary 
u&e  by  the  patient  of  the  muscles  used;  i.e.,  he  propels  their 
movement  himself  by  his  own  voUtion,  and  by  the  exercise  of 
his  own  energy;  while^  in  passive  exercises,  the  muscles  are 
"exercised  for  us"  so  to  speak — by  rubbing,  kneading,  slapping, 
etc. — this  bringing  the  blood  to  the  diseased  part  by  manipula^ 
tion.  Such  methods  doubtless  have  their  value,  though  I  would 
point  out,  in  this  respect,  that  while  such  measures  relieve  con- 
gestion, etc.,  such  congestion  was  brought  about,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  state  of  the  blood — dependent,  in  turn,  upon  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  food  supply.  Such  measures,  there- 
fore, must  always  relieve  the  effects,  and  never  remove  the  true 
(Xtuse — which  cau  only  be  permanently  effected  by  chan^g  the 
diet. 

Having  now  touched  upon  these  primary  questions  relative 
to  exercise,  we  must  turn  our  attention  more  particularly  to  the 
question  of  its  effects  in  cases  of  fasting,  noting  whether  it  ia  at 
such  times  beneficial  or  othenvisc.  We  have  seen  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  this  chapter  that  the  question  is  a  ve^ed  one; 
Doctor  Dewey  advancing  strong  and  logical  arguments  for 
thinking  that  such  would  not  be  necessary,  w'hile  Mr.  Macfadden 
and  others  contend  that  exercise  is  as  beneficial  at  this  time  as 
at  any  other — stimulating  the  circulation,  and  greatly  assisting 
in  the  elimination  of  morbid  material.  Doctor  Dewey's  position 
I  shall  examine  somewhat  in  detail  presently,  and  will  now 
offer  one  or  two  remarks  of  a  general  nature  relative  to  exercise 
during  a  fast. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  noticed  that,  since  the  prime  object 
of  the  fast  is  elimination;  and  since  exercise,  by  stimolatiiig  the 
various  excretory  organs,  greatly  assists  in  this  useful  work,  it 
should  be  obvious  that  those  who  take  the  more  exercise,  while 
fasting,  will  succeed  in  totally  eliminating  the  bodily  impurities] 
the  more  rapidly;  and,  since  hunger  invariably  returns  with,.] 
and  only  with,  the  complete  cleansing  of  the  system  from  morbid' 
matter,  and  the  restoration  of  healthful  conditions,  it  follows 
that  those  who  exercise  the  most  will  teniunale  their  fast  the 
Booneat.  Exercise,  enemas,  bathing — any  hygienic  device  that 
■will  stimulate  the  depurating  organs  to  greater  activity,  and 
help  to  cleanse  the  system,  will  assist  in  shortening  the  length 
of  the  fast ;  in  causing  it  to  terminate  more  quickly.  I  am  con- 
vinced from  my  observations,  that  strict  attention  to  these 
measures  will  shorten  the  length  of  time  required  for  fasting 
from  thirty-three  to  fifty  per  cent.;  i.e.,  the  time  required  to 
terminate  the  fast,  and  induce  natural  hunger  would  be  that 
much  less  if  these  cleansing  nieasurcs  were  followed;  and  this 
will  doubtless  be  most  welcome  news  to  the  prospectin?  anc 
actual  faster.  Doctor  Dewey,  by  neglecting  these  measure^] 
needlessly  prolongs  his  cases  of  fasting — from  fifteen  to  twenty 
days  to  {e.g.)  thirty  days.  Further,  I  greatly  doubt  whether, 
even  then,  the  same  clean  and  pure  body  would  result  as  in  the 
latter  case,  where  these  measures  are  adopted.  (See  ChapUr 
on  "The  Enema.")  Doctor  Dewey's  neglect  of  these  auxiliary 
aids  is,  to  my  mind,  a  very  great  and  extraordinary  blunder  for] 
so  keen  an  olserver  as  he  to  have  made. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  would  draw  attention  is  this:  That 
the  body  loses  flesh,  during  a  fast,  at  a  far  more  rapid  rate  when 
much  exercise  is  taken  than,  in  c-ases  where  liut  little  is  undei^ 
taken.    This  is  only  what  we  should  expect,  d.  priori;  escrciso 
wastes  tissue,  and  but  little  new  tissue  ia  replaced  during  thisi 
peiiod,  sinee  no  new  food  material  is  taken  into  the  ^rstemfj 
from  which  tissue  can  be  built,  so  that  it  must  obviously  decrease 
at  a  cotisiderablc  rate.    How  great  a  loss  of  weight  is  sometinita 
experienced  during  strenuous  exercise  is  well  illustrated  in  thcl 
case  of  Prof.  Gihnan  Low,  who,  during  his  marvelous  record-] 
endurance  lift  (lifting  a  million  pounds  in  thirty-four  minutes, ' 


tHrty-five  seconds — a  thousand  conaecutive  lifts  of  1,000  pounds 
each)  lost  five  and  tliree-fourths  pounds  during  that  brief  period  t 
Of  course,  such,  a  case  is  most  extremej  the  rare  exception.  It 
serves  to  show,  however,  to  what  an  oxtent  the  body  can  waste 
iindei  the  strain  of  great  and  prolonged  muscular  exertion. 
Consequently  we  find,  during  a  fast,  a  far  greater  loss  of  weight 
and  flesh  in  those  cases  where  physical  exercise  is  indulged  in 
than  where  it  is  not.  Thus,  while  the  average  losa  of  weight, 
during  a  fast,  is  about  one  pound  a  day  (p.  468),  Mr.  Macfaddea 
lost  fifteen  pounds  during  his  sevennday  fast — due,  doubtless^  to 
the  great  amount  of  exercise  daily  indulged  in. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  daily  losa  of  weight  varies  con- 
siderably, the  extent  of  the  variation  being  determined  by 
many  causes — such  as  the  degree  of  grossness:;  the  amount  of 
fatty  tissue  accumulated  by  the  organism;  the  type  of  the 
individual;  but  more  especially  by  the  amount  of  exercise  daily 
indulged  in. 

The  question  now  arises:  How  much  exercise  ia  beneficial 
dui'ing  a  fast?  Granting  that  Besh  and  weight  are  thus  lost,  is 
it  desiTable  that  this  should  take  place?  or  should  we  rather 
adopt  Doctor  Dewey's  plan,  and  let  the  fast  accomplish  its  task 
unaided?  Should  we  expend  our  energies  in  this  manner,  during 
this  trying  period,  or  should  we  husbaad  them  the  more 
closely? 

Over  this  point  there  has  been  much  dispute,  as  we  have  seen. 
But  I  Chink  that  this  question  may  be  decided  by  referring  to 
first  principles — bearing  in  mind  the  facts,  gained  in  our  chapter 
on  Vitality.  We  there  saw  that  the  feeling  of  strength  does  not 
by  any  means  signify  that  more  strength  has  been  imparted  to 
the  organism,  but  rather  the  reverse ;  so  that  a  feeling  of  lassitude 
signifies  nothings  A  right  mental  condition  and  active  exercise 
will,  on  the  contrary,  invariably  throw  off  such  a  condition; 
while,  since  we  know  the  normal,  physiolo^cal  effects  of  exercise, 
and  the  benefits  that  arise  therefrom;  and  since  these  effects 
must  be  very  much  the  same  during  a  fast,  we  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  certain  amount  of  active  exercise'  cannot  fail  to 

■  In  caaee  of  extreme  weaknen,  paadve  exerdnee  might  be  reconimeDded 
instead. 
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benefit  here,  as  elsewhere — the  amount  of  the  exeirase  beic^ 
determined  by  the  condition  of  the  patient.' 

To  one  further  consideration  I  would  call  the  reader's  attentiou. 
That  we  should  indulge  in  a  certain  aniount  of  recreative  exercia- 
daily  is  unquestionably  true;  our  niuscle-s  are  provided  for  that 
express  purpose,  and  all  analogy  would  indicate  this  to  be  so. 
But  why  is  it  nec^saiy  for  us  to  take  more  than  that  amount? 
Why  is  systematic  exercise  of  the  sort  usually  prescribed  necea- 
sary  at  all? 

It  is  for  this  reason.  We  must  depend  upon  exercise  or  some 
similar  active  measure  to  eliminfUe  the  excess  0}  food  maieriai 
Oint  ^tmuld  otherwise  accumulale  within  tlie  organism,  and  clog  ii 
sttfjii-ienlly  lo  prod^ice  diVase.  In  other  words;  it  is  a  measure 
to  rid  the  body  of  the  excess  of  nutrition,  forced  into  it!  Since 
this  is  the  caae,  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  precisely  the  same 
results  would  be  attained  by  lessening  the  quantity  of  the  food 
ingested — thus  necessitating  less  active  efforts  on  tlie  part  of  the 
eliminating  organs,  and  consequently  a  vast  saving  of  vital 
force.  This  we  should  expect  ti,  priori.  And  In  jwint  of  fact, 
such  proves  to  be  the  case.  Mr.  Horace  Fletcher,  whose  case  I 
have  quoted  earlier  in  this  book  (pp.  113-14),  is  in  perfect  physi- 
cal condition  all  the  time,  though  taking  no  more  exercise  than 
is  necessitated  in  daily  walks  about  town.    Says  Mr.  Fletcher: 

"Did  you  ever  try  to  reason  out  why  It  is  necessary  for  athletes 
to  gu  into  training?  Simply  because,  in  order  to  get  the  [>est  use 
of  their  strength,  they  are  obliged  to  spend  some  number  of  weeks 
or  months  in  overcoming  false  conditions  which  they  have  brought 
upon  themselves.  Any  person  who  Uvea  in  accordance  with  the 
simple  requirements  of  economic  nutrition  has  nothing  of  thia 
kind  to  overcome,  but  is  in  perfect  condition  all  the  time."' 

>  Ic  b  to  be  noticed  that  Mr.  MovFodden  modiGed  hie  vie-vig  on  this  question 
of  exercise  in  his  tal-er  writinga.  Thus:  "As  to  exercisw  which  should  be 
taken  during  a  fast  of  thia  [ia.ture,  I  would  advise  tba.t  one  nnipiy  l>e  g\ijd^ 
by  inatinct,  though  it  would  be  vi-bII  to  remember  that  not  iiifrpqijeiilly  one 
fedfl  vetv  diixy  on  rialnR  and  altemptinp  to  walk  ui  the  first  few  daj-s  of  the 
fast,  Tjjjs,  however,  will  usually  disfippear  after  cflntinuHig  the  endeav-ora 
for  a  abort  lime.  Walking  is  an  eBpccialiy  valuable  exercise  when  (a^linir. 
and  of  coufao  toward  theuttei"  pan  of  the  f:ist  it  is  iil>out  the  only  exerrise 
that  can  be  safplv  advised."  ("Power  and  Beagty  of  Superb  Wonianhood," 
pp.  126-7.)  In  tnie  he  aerees  with  Mr.  Purintoii.  (''  Philosophy  of  Fasting." 
p.  112.) 

s  "A.  B-Z.  of  Our  Own  Nutrition,"  p.  22. 
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It  may  be  stated  that  this  Ls  the  view  held  more  or  less  in- 
directly by  Rev.  J,  M,  Buckley,  Eustace  H.  Miles,  Doctor 
RabagUati,  and  Sir  Ben).  Ward  Richardson.^    See  Appendix  M. 

Since  our  nutrition  should  be,  ceteris  paribus,  directly  propor- 
tioned to  the  amount  of  exercise  taken,  this  should  be  fl  very- 
much  sniailer  amount  than  most  of  ur  are  in  the  habit  of  taking, 
since  our  cxcrtlse  is  so  limited.  I  quite  agree  with  Doctor  Page, 
when  he  said  that: 

"After  all,  excess  in  diet  is,  usually,  only  another  term  for  lack 
of  fresh  air  and  exercise.     .     .     "' 

But  I  think  the  opposite  statement  is  also  true,  as  I  have  just 
shown.    Or  as  Sir  William  Tetuple  wrote  long  ago: 

"  In  the  course  of  common  life,  a  man  must  either  often  exercise, 
or  fast,  or  take  physic^  or  be  sick;  and  the  choice  seems  left  to 
everyone  as  he  likes.' ' ' 

As  Mr.  Purinton  remarked:* 

"A  miiu  can  eat  a  lot  if  he  exercises  a  lot.  But  what's  the  use? 
To  eat  less  and  also  exercise  less  cornea  to  the  same  end.  With  a 
saving  of  time,  moneyj  thought  and  vitality." 

That  this  conclusion  is  both  legitimate  and  true,  our  reason 
tells  us  (so  do  our  bodies,  occasionally!},  and  further,  it  has 
been  proved  .to  be  correct  by  direct  and  actual  experiment.  It 
is  a  conclusion,  however,  which  few  of  us  are  willing  to  accept, 
much  less  act  upon;  and^  so  long  as  tliis  is  the  cose,  sickness 
and  death  will  reniiain  active  and  prevalent. 

To  one  further  consideration  I  would  call  the  reader's  attention. 

"As  a  general  rule,"  says  Doctor  Graham,*  'Hhe  quantity  of 
our  food  should,  within  certain  limits,  be  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  our  active  exercise;  yet  the  athletic  and  active  laboring 
man  is,  in  our  country,  constantly  in  danger  of  taking  too  much 

«3ee  "Studies  in  Phyaical  Cullure,"  p.  18;  "Muscle,  Brain  and  Diet," 
pp.  30,  33:  "Air,  Food  and  Eserciaea,"  p,  458:  "Diseasea  of  Modem  Life," 
p.  170. 

•"Natural  Cure."  p,  .S3. 


• "  The  Art  of  Livini?  Lcing,"  p.  148. 
•  "  Philosophy  of  ra^tin^,"  p,  38. 
"    SoietHM  &f  Human  Ufe/'p.  581. 
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food.  Indeed,  it  is  unqueytionably  true  that  at  least  ninety-Qine 
of  the  farmers  and  other  laboring  men  of  New  England  ore  pre- 
maturely worn  out  and  broken  down  by  over-eating,  where  one  is 
thus  affected  by  excessive  labor  or  hard  work."  "JVIental  work, 
and  even  hard  mental  work  ia  conducive  to  health  and  length  ol , 
days,"  wrote  Sir  Benj.  Ward  Richardaoti.' 

The  truth  is,  it  \a  not  the  overwork,  but  working  in  unftiae-! 
ways,  which  does  the  nuscliief  we  so  loudly  deplore.  It  ia  Dot 
less  labor  that  men  want,  but  wist^r  methods  of  working — more 
varied  occupation,  better  cajc,  more  frequent  recuperation,  and 
larger  invoices  of  joy  and  inirth,  with  nobler  incentives  and 
hopes.    As  Doctor  Trail  so  well  said;' 


"Much  is  aaid  in  these  days  of  fast  living,  commercial  energy, 
and  the  raad  pursuit  of  immediate  pleasures  and  sensuous  indul- 
gences, or  overworked  brains,  as  a  course  of  dyapejraa.  The 
true  cause  ia  abused  bodies.  The  brain  cannot  be  overworked, 
provided  the  vital  conditions  are  properly  attended  to." 


4 


Dr.  T.  L.  Nichols  wrote,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  M.  L.  Holbrook: 


"Just  now  I  am  trying  an  experiment  on  the  relations  of  worl 
to  diet,  to  test  upon  myself  my  theory  that  the  trouble  of  over- 
work ia  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  in  the  digestive  apparatus.  .  ,  . 
I  find  my  brain-weariness  troubling  me  less  and  less,  and  my 
power  for  work  increasing.  I  wrote  yesterday  a  long  article — a 
fair  day's  work,  before  breakfast — and  I  work  twelve  to  fifteen 
hours  a  day  with  very  little  sense  of  fatigue.  My  stomach  has 
such  light  work  that  all  life  flows  freely  to  the  brain,  and  I  can 
work  on,  hour  after  hour.  .  .  .  I  shall  find  the  quantity  thai 
suits  me  b^t,  which  I  expect  will  be  from  six  to  eight  ounces 
day."* 


I 
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Of  course  this  is  not  saying  that  one  cannot  overwork;  far 
from  it.    The  danger  of  excesaive  work,  especially  in  the  young, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  (SeeRifhardson;  "Learning: 
and  Health.")     But,  on  the  whole,  its  danger  has  been  gr^itlyfl 
ovcrestiniated.    Were  we  to  conserve  our  energies  more,  there     \ 

'  "  IHaeaaei  of  Modem  Life,"  p.  399. 
* '' Dig'estion  and  I^vspcpsiii,'    p.  137- 
1  "Hygiene  of  the  Brain,"  pj).  168-70. 
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would  be  no  such  cry  as  to  the  evil  effects  of  overwork.  Says 
Carrica  Le  Favre:*  "  It  is  estimated  that  between  seventy  and 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  energy  we  generate,  we  also  waste."  I 
may  add,  of  this  amount,  by  far  the  greatest  share  is  the 
waste  necessitated  in  digesting  and  ridding  the  system  of  un- 
called-for food. 

>  "DeAsartean  Htysical  Cultme,"  p.  14. 
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WATER  DRINKING 

Few  persons  realize  probably  that  about  three-fourths  of  (hcirj 
bodies  are  composed  entirely  of  waterl 

"The  blood  and  the  brain  are  each  about  four-fiftba  water,' 
while  the  fluid  secretions  and  excretions  contain  more  thnn 
nine-tenths  of  their  weight  of  this  limpid  fluid.''^ 

Water  is  constantly  passing  out  of  the  body  In  the  fonn 
urine,  perspiration,  etc.,  whiles  the  fseces,  and  the  breath  also  coi 
tain  a  large  percentage  of  that  liquid.  It  is  evident,  therefore^ 
that  a  constant  supply  must  be  furiil'ihod  the  body  in  order  t 
compensate  for  thia  loss,  and  this  can  only  be  supplied  by  fwid 
and  drink — the  amount  absorbed  by  the  skin  or  through  Ihe 
lungs  being  altogether  insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
bodily  needs.  All  foods  contain  more  or  less  water,  ranging 
from  about  two  per  cent,  in  the  various  nuts  to  upwards  of  mnet; 
per  cent.  In  such  articles  of  food  as  aspafagus,  celery,  cutumbcia, 
lettuce,  melons,  rhubarb,  tomatoes,  etc.,  etc.,  while  in  many 
broths,  S50upa,  etc.,  the  percentage  is  almost  the  whole  amount. 
Fruits  contain  a  very  large  percentage  of  water,  and  for  thia 
reason  it  has  frequently  been  contended  that  persons  living 
exclusively,  or  even  largely,  on  a  fruitarian  diet,  need  little  or  no 
water  in  addition  to  that  supplied  by  the  food.  But  this  quc»^| 
tion  does  not  concern  us  now.  The  main  pomt  ia  that,  in  the" 
usuai  "muted"  diet,  consistuig  largely  of  so-called  "drj'"  foods, 
a  considerable  amount  of  extra  fluid  is  necessary,  in  the  form  of 
drink,  in  order  to  preserve  the  body  in  a  state  of  health — the 
amount  depending  partly  upon  the  nature  of  the  diet^  and 

'  "The  Uses  of  Water."  by  J,  H.  KeUoBK,  M.D..  p.  9. 

'  "The  richer  the  food,  the  more  linuidis  craved,"     ("Rufnlopd  Kitefam 
LeaReU,"  p.  53.)     Professor  Chittenden  also  remarked  thtit,  with  a  dimini^Jicd 
intake  of  pniteid  food,  there  was  less  thirst.     ("Pbvsiulogical 
Kutrition,"  p.  30.) 
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partly  upon  the  bodily  condition  of  the  individual;  and  the 
amount  must  now  engage  our  attention  for  a  few  moments. 

It  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  that  we  losa  each  day  aa 
average  of  two  pounds  or  pints  merely  in  perspiration* — not  to 
speak  of  the  losses  through  the  urine,  faeces,  lungg,  ett.  It  will 
readily  he  seen,  then,  that  the  food  eaten  does  not  in  any  way 
supply  this  loss,  but  that  fluids  must  be  taken  in  more  or  Jess 
lai^  quantities  to  supply  the  deficiency  here  noted.  There 
should  also  be,  in  addition  to  the  amount  actually  rcquy'ed  by 
the  body,  a  certain  surplus^  even  dui'ing  health,  for  the  purposes 
of  dissolving  impurities^  facilitating  function,  and  cleansing  the 
system  generally  of  its  impurities — carrying  them  with  it  to  the 
various  excretory  organs,  there  to  be  eliniinattsi.  In  all  cases 
of  impeded  functioning,  and  in  feverLsli  conditions  (and  in  fact 
in  all  cajses  where  a  more  or  less  morbid  action  is  present)  the 
amount  of  water  drunk  daily  should  be  greatly  increased— being, 
as  a  general  rule,  directly  proportioned  to  the  gravity  of  the 
disease.  As  a  dilutant,,  as  a  solvent,  as  a  diuretic,  as  a  dia- 
phoretic, as  a  quencher  of  thirst,  as  an  equalizer  of  the  circulation 
water  has  no  equal. 

If,  then,  water  drinking  is  of  such  great  importance,  while  the 
system  is,  comparatively  speaking,  "healthy,"  how  much  more 
important  doea  it  bticome  in  disease,  and  especially  in  acute 
disease — when  all  functioning  is  abnonnally  retarded,  and  the 
effete  material  is  being  conveyed  to  the  eliminating  organs  faster 
than  those  organs  can  disiwse  of  it !  It  will  be  seen  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  water  drinking  is  of  the  very  highest  im- 
portance. In  all  acute  diseases,  the  prompt  administration  of 
water,  internally  and  externally,  will  undoubtedly  save  more 
Lives  than  any  other  single  and  immediate  measure  that  can  be 
adopted. 

The  importance  of  drinking  considerably  more  water  than  we 
at  present  do — which  in  acute  diseases  becomes  a  vital  neceasity 
— is  becoming  more  and  more  recognized  and  accepted  by  all 
advanced  physicians  and  students  of  hygiene.  With  hardly  an 
exception  modem  vvTiters  upon  these  subjects  are  unanimous  in 
contending  that  "less  food  and  more  water"  would  result  in 

'  "The  SIdn  in  Health  and  Disease,"  by  H.  Black,  M.D.,  p.  16, 
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benefiting  mankind  muncnsely.  It  is  now  known  tbat  ooe 
the  most  universal  and  harmful  ills  from  which  humanity  sufirra,' 
vis.f  constipation,  is  very  largely  due  to  insufjicieril  waiet  dHtJnng. 
An  increase  in  the  amount  daily  consumed^  together  with  t 
properly  refoimecl  dietary,  will  relieve  almost  any  case  of  this 
terrible  disorder — the  bUe  Tioire  of  modem  society.  See  Docto] 
Parkyns'  excellent  remarks  on  this  subject  in  hia  "Hypnoli 
pp.  62-4. 

Three  important  questions  at  once  arise  in  connection 
this  subject  of  water  drinking,  which  we  must  now  consider; 
They  are,  what  kind  of  water  is  best  for  us  to  drink?  hou:  much, 
and  when?  in  other  words  the  questions  of  qualUy,  quaiUily,  and 
periodicily. 

(1)  Qualiiy.  A&  to  the  first  of  tbese^  its  quality,  the  whole 
question  may  be  simuned  up  in  four  worda — Ote  purer  the  betterf 
Absolutely  pure  water  does  not,  for  all  practical  purposes,  exist 
in  nature — the  purest  being  rain  water  that  haa  been  collectwl 
in  clean  vessels — though  even  this  is  somewhat  contaminated 
by  its  passive  through  the  aii'j  absorbing  impurities,  noxioiu 
gases,  etc.,  in  its  descent.  Filters  Eu-e  one  hugh  farce.  They 
separate  the  meckanical  impurities  from  the  liquid,  but  the 
minute  organisms — the  "hfe" — in  the  water  it  absolutely  fails 
to  touch,  as  it  does  any  elements  or  gast^s  dmohyed  in  the  water. 
Boiling  will  generally  have  the  effect  of  killing  the  microHDrgan- 
lams  (though  even  this  is  extremely  doubtful),  but  does  not 
remove  the  (now  dead)  organic  matter  in  the  water — which  is 
consequently  retained  therein  I  The  process  has  also  othci 
disadvantages.  The  only  really  pure  water  is  di^lilled  wata-; 
that  is,  water  which  has  been  evaporated  into  steam,  leaving 
the  solid  ingredients  behind,  and  reconverted  into  water  in 
another,  cooler  vessel,  into  which  the  ete-am  is  made  to  pass. 
Thia  process  is  without  serious  disadvantages  (though  even  here 
it  is  contended  that  various  gases,  previously  in  solution,  pass 
over  with  the  steam) ;  but  at  all  events  it  is  the  best  method 
known  for  obtaining  water  free  from  chemical,  mechanical  and 
organic  impurities.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  water  foimd 
in  fruits,  vegetables  and  other  organic  compounds  is  abnofit 
absolutely  pure. 
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Now  the  importance  of  pure  water  can  hardly  be  overestimated 

As  a  dilutant,  it  is  far  more  efficacious  than  water  contaiaing 
any  mineral  or  other  substances  in  solution.  The  drinking  of 
large  quantities  of  water  containing  various  salts,  gases,  mineral 
substances,  etc.,  in  solution,  ag  is  done  in  Saratoga,  Carlsbad, 
etc.,  under  medu-al  advice,  cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated. 
All  such,  matter  is  highly  injurious  to  the  living  organism,  and 
cannot  possibly  fail  to  be  otherwise.    Says  Doctor  Trall;^ 

V  Artifieial  mineral  waters,  and  the  saline,  alkaline,  ferruginous, 
sulphurous  compounds  of  the  'medicinal  springs/  are  pernicious 
beverages  for  the  sick  or  well.  The  drugs  they  contain  are  no 
better,  and  no  different  in  effect,  than  the  same  drugs  taken  from 
the  apothecary  shop.  Those  water-cure  physicians  who  permit 
their  patients  to  use  them  may  be  justified  in  thus  yielding  to 
popular  prejudice;  but  to  prescribe  them,  argues  strange  ignorance 
of  hygiene,  or  perhaps  a  worse  motive."  Again;  "All  the  me- 
dicinal and  mineral  springs,  from  Saratoga  to  White  Sulphur, 
and  from  Cheltenham  to  Vichy,  are  only  modifications  of  the 
oceans,  the  great  reservoirs  of  all  the  impurities  that  water  can 
dissolve.  No  one  thinks  of  drinking  them  when  well,  nor  would 
any  one  be  content  to  have  his  food  soaked  in  them.  But  when 
sick,  presto!  the  more  earthy,  saline,  alkaline,  and  mineral  ingre- 
dients they  contain,  the  more  they  are  in  demandl  Such  ia 
fashion." 

Ag  Dr.  James  C,  Jackson  so  well  remarked :' 

**  Every  woman  knows  that  she  cannot  wash  clothes  in  hard 
water.     It  is  scarcely  less  practicable  to  w^h  the  blood  in  it." 

In  considering  this  question  of  the  value  of  water  containing 
mineral  salts  in  solution,  we  have  simply  to  ask  ourselves  this 
question:  Are  the  mineral  salts  and  gases  contained  in  this 
water  appropriable  by  the  system?  Either  they  must  be  utilized 
as  food  (in  which  ease  chpmical  changos  must  take  place,  altering 
the  nature  and  composition  of  the  salts  contained  in  solution 
[and  this  we  have  shown  to  be  theoretically  impossible]  they 
being  inorganic  substances) ;  or,  (3)  the  dnig  is  not  appro- 
priable by  the  system,  In  which  case  it  does  and  must  pass 

>  "Hyeipnic  Hand  Book,"  p.  rv-iii, 

'  "The  Oursfe  Liftcdj  or  Maternity  Made  Easy,"  p.  16. 
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through  it  in  its  unchanged  mineral  condition,  entailing  co 
siderable  loss  of  energy  m  its  expulsion,  anil  clogging  the  syalem 
throughout  with  refuse  matter — acting,  in  fart,  in  every  way, 
as  would  a  drug  or  mineral  salt  taken  in  any  other  form.  Since 
they  raonot  possibly  be  beneficial,  they  must  obviously  be 
banuful;  and  the  "cures"  effected  at  the  various  fesorte  are 
undoubtedly  brought  about  in  spile  of  the  injurious  mineral 
waters  drunk,  and  on  account  of  the  improved  dietary  and  other 
hygienic  rules  adopted  by  the  patients  during  this  pcnod 
treatment.    As  Doctor  Rausse  said :  ■ 


?^ 


% 


"If,  during  a  cure  by  mineral  eprings,  a  temporary'  recoi'ery 
affected,  then  it  is  not  by  virtue  of  the  minerals  in  the  water,  but 
by  virtue  of  the  water  in  the  mineral  springs,  by  virtue  of  the  out 
of-doors  exercise,  of  pure  open  air  and  of  good  living." 

It  is  admitted  that  it  is  not  known  to  what  extent  the  drinking 
of  mincraJ  water  alone  would  be  of  value,'  while  Doctor  Aruy 
admits  that  diet  is  a  very  important  feature  in  the  cure  at  Carls- 
bad. It  would  be  highly  amusing,  were  it  not  tragic,  to  leam 
that  patients  who  visit  the  mineral  springs,  and  get  "cured"  I 
at  them  are  coasidered  in  need  of  an  "after  cure" — a  cure  to 
cure  the  cure!  On  pp.  86-90  of  the  Briiish-American  Guide  to 
Carhhad  are  given  a  number  of  placea  that  might  be  tried  for  , 
the  after  cure  I  ^M 

IE  the  same  amount  of  pure  water  were  drunk  as  there  is^ 
mineral  water  now  disposed  of,  infinitely  better  results  would, 
doubtless  follow.    And  in  support  of  this  I  might  state  that: 

"It  is  worthy  of  remark  that^  at  some  places  where  'miraclea' 
are  claimed  to  be  wrought  by  the  effect  nf  the  water — ais,  (or  ■ 
ample,  at  Malvenif  the  water  used  is  remarkable  merely  for  it 
great  purity  and  almost  absolute  freedom  from  mineral  ingre- 
dients."' 

On  the  contrary,  the  direct  and  powerfully  harmful  effects 
drinking  water  containing  Unie  or  other  salts  in  solution  is  m( 
forcibly  shown  in  the  following  extract,  wliich  I  quote  at  sot 
length.    It  is  as  follows: 

1 "  llealtli  and  the  Various  Methods  of  Cure."  p.  ftS. 

'  "liydpolbenipy  at  Saratoga,"  Iw  J.  A.  Irw-in,  M.D.f  p.  31. 

• "  Baths  and  Bttlhing  ";  App.  HeaUii  Primef,  p.  68. 
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"The  eoUd  earthy  matter  which,  by  gradual  accumulation  in 
the  bntly,  brings  on  ossification,  rigidity,  decrepitude,  iiud  death, 
is  principally  phosphate  of  lime,  or  bone  matter;  carbonate  of 
lime,  or  common  chalk,  and  sulphate  of  lime,  or  plaster  of  Paris, 
with  occasionally  magnesia  and  other  earthy  substances. 

"We  have  seen  that  a  process  of  comi'«lidation  begins  at  the 
earliest  period  of  existence  and  continues  without  interruption 
until  the  body  is  changed  from  a  comparatively  fluid,  elastic,  and 
energetic  state,  to  a  solid,  earthy,  rigid,  inactive  condition,  which 
terminate  in  death^that  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  manhood, 
old  age  and  decrepitude,  are  but  so  many  different  condilioos  of 
the  body  or  stages  of  the  progress  of  consolidation  or  ossification — 
that  the  only  difference  in  the  body  between  old  age  and  youth  is 
the  greater  density,  toughness  and  rigidity,  and  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  calcareous  earthy  matter  which  enters  iinto  its  compo- 
sition. The  question  now  arises;  what  is  the  source  of  the  calca- 
reous earthy  matter  which  thus  accumulates  iin  the  system?  It 
seems  to  be  regarded  as  an  axiom  that  all  the  solids  of  the  body 
are  continually  built  up  and  renewed  from  the  blood.  If  so, 
everything  which  these  solids  contained  is  derived  from  the  blood. 
The  solids  contain  phosphates  and  carbonate  of  lime,  which  are, 
therefore,  derived  from  the  blood,  in  which,  aa  already  shown, 
these  earthy  substances  are  invariably  found  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.  The  blood  is  renewed  from  the  chyle,  which  is  always 
found  upon  analysis  to  contain  the  same  earthy  substances  as  the 
blood  and  the  solids.  The  chyle  is  renewed  from  the  chyme,  and 
ultimately  from  the  food  and  drink.  The  food  and  drink,  then, 
which  nourish  the  system  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  the  primary 
source  of  the  calcareous  earthy  matter  which  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  the  chyme,  the  chyle  and  the  blood,  and  which  is 
ultimately  deposited  in  all  the  tiiwues,  membranes,  vessels  and 
solids  of  the  body — producing  old  age,  decrepitude  and  natural 
death. 

"Common  table  salt  which  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  almost 
every  kind  of  food,  and  along  with  many  of  our  meals,  contains  a 
fearfully  large  amount  of  calcareous  earthy  matter,  and  is  pro- 
ductive of  very  great  mischief  to  the  animal  economy.^ 

'1  r-annot  fgp  into  this  ((ueslion  of  s^ll  eiilinp  here.  biK  I  cannot  forbear 
offerintt  one  or  tvvft  nuniiirkB  on  ihia  tt'rrihly  harmful  practk-e.  Halt  is  never 
n^esBikTy,  Under  any  cont-eivahle  rircumst ances,  to  (he  human  orgtinistti; 
but,  DD  the  (putr^Ty,  is  ctctidi^lly  haimfu]  t«i  it  under  any  "nd  all  cirnim- 
stancea,  and  in  proportion  to  the  amount  ronBiimed,  There  have  never  been 
any  readotiB  advanced  by  physiologtata — showing  that  we  »«ed  aalt — that 
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"  Spring  water  contains  an  amount  of  earthy  ingredients  whicl 
18  fearful  to  contemplate.  It  certainly  differs  very  much  in  differ-* 
ent  districts,  and  at  various  steps,  but  it  has  been  calculated  that 
water  of  an  average  quality  contains  ho  much  carbonate  and  other 
compounds  of  lime  that  a  person  drinking  an  average  quanthy 
each  day  will,  in  forty  years,  have  taken  aa  much  into  the  body 
as  would  form  a  pillar  of  eoUd  chalk  or  marble  as  large  as  a  good 
BJzed  man!  So  great  is  the  amount  of  lime  in  spring  water  tbAt 
the  quantity  taken  daily  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  choke 
the  system,  so  as  to  bring  on  decrepitude  and  death  long  befor 
we  arrived  at  twenty  years  of  age,  were  it  not  for  the  kidneys  ttnitl 
other  secreting  organs  throwing  it  off  in  considerable  quantities. 
These  organs,  however,  only  discharge  a  portion  of  this  matter; 
for  instance,  supposing  ten  parts  to  be  taken  during  a  day,  eight 
or  nine  may  be  thrown  out,  and  one  or  two  lost  somewhere  in  the 
body.  This  process  continuing,  day  after  day,  and  year  after 
year,  the  solid  matter  at  length  accumulates  until  the  activity 
and  flexibility  of  childhood  become  lost  in  the  enfeebled  rigidity 
of  what  is  then  called — though  very  erroneously — 'old  age.'  A 
familiar  instance  of  the  decomposition  and  incrustation  from 
water  is  observed  in  a  common  tea-kettle  or  steam-boiler.  E^ 
housewife  knows  that  a  vessel  which  is  in  constant  use  will 

would  stand  the  test  of  one  mcmeni's  seiioua  criliciem,  or  which  in  &ny  w&y 
proved  that  we  need  chloride  of  sodiuta  or  common  eali.  in  [be  arpanUc, 
inorgnnic  form  in  which  it  is  eaten,  any  more  than  we  need  lime,  or  porwh 
or  iroa,  or  sulphur,  or  phosphorus,  or  any  other  mmeraj  element— all  of 
n'h[vb,  however,  including  common  ealt,  are  necessary  for  our  welfare,  and 
arc  supplied  in  organic,  usable  form  in  fruits  and  vc^tables  of  all  Idnda. 
The  one  smgle  fact  that  sail  is  a.  mineral  substiinoe,  and,  as  such,  is  absolaldr 
u^elesa  to  and  inappnjprinblc  by  the  organism,  is  proof  positive  that  nit 
noed  not  and  (rnnnot  \is  utilized  by  the  orgasisni  in  that  form.  It  cut  ha.m 
no  more  effect  ujxiji  the  sj-etem  than  so  mui:h  iron  Elinga  sjjtinkled  oTertbfl 
food;  but,  iibe  iiron  filings,  it  serves  to  flog  the  economy  and  ultlinatel; 
ahorten  the  life.  It  undergoes  no  chemical  changes  whate%-er  in  the  boclT, 
and  can  have  no  possible  use  therein,  as  sta1«d.  This  salt  que&tion  nill  bft 
found  discussed  at  length  in  TrtiU's  "Hydropathic  Encyflopiedia,"  Vol.  L, 

g>.  336-9:  in  Dr.  Susanna  Dodd'a  "  Diet  Question,"  pp.  61-70;   io  Mre.  C.  L 
unl's  "bait;"    in  R.  Y.  Colbum'a  "Sall-Eatiiip  Habit,"  etc.;    also  in  an 
excellent  aeries  of  articles  ptiblii^hed  in  Ueaiih  CuUurc  Magazine,  July-I 
ber,  1S06.     It  is  iutereslin^;  to  note  that  M.  Dartre,  in  hie  "^It   und 
Phyooloeic&I  Uses"  (p.  571),  finally  admit-B  that  salt  plavs  no  active  pan 
the  vital  economy — though  h*  is  throughout  Hrffiing  (oT  its  uiilityf    E 

whole  awimtint  goes  to  show,  merely,  thai  ^'wb  ahouid  have  salt"— to  wMo 

ail  true  nygieniats  would  reply;   C^rtftinly,  aalt  b  very  net^m^-;    but  rH 


that  we  need  is  supplied  in  organic  form  in  the  vegetable  kinedoDi.  (p. 
"SilIuig  Starvation  and  How  to  Avoid  It.")  Why,  then  go  to  the  minenil 
kingdom  for  this  mibstance,  any  more  than  for  any  other  salt — »noe  all  are 
eijually  siipiili«l  m  fruits  and  vieRetublee?  It  is  intcrestinK  to  note  that  salt 
is  found  in  l,irge  quantities  in  cerb  ("  EgKs  and  Their  Uses  as  Food,"  p.  13) — 
the  veiy  anicle  of  food  that  is  ueuoUy  salted  the  most  heavily! 
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become  *furred-up'  or  pUstered  on  the  bottom  and  sides  with  a 
hard  stony  substance.  Four  of  five  pounds  weight  of  this  matter 
have  been  known  to  collect  in  twelve  months.  The  reader  must 
not  mislead  himself  by  thinking  that  because  so  much  Hme  is 
found  in  a,  teakettle  the  water,  after  boiling,  is,  therefore,  free 
from  lime.  It  is  tnie  boiling  water  does  cause  a  little  carbonate 
of  lime  to  precipitate^  but  the  bulk  of  the  sediment  is  left  from 
thot  portion  of  thf.  water  only  which  is  driven  off  in  steam,  or  boiled 
away.  This  can  easily  be  ascertained  by  testing  the  wat«r  both 
before  and  after  boiling.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  earthy  par- 
ticles however  long  the  boiling  may  continue.  Filtering  it  is  also 
of  no  use,  for  this  only  removes  what  may  be  floating  or  mechanic- 
ally mixed  in  the  water,  whereas  the  earthy  matter  which  we  have 
spoken  of  is  held  in  solution,  so  that  spring  water,  clear  and  trans- 
parent as  it  may  appear,  is  nevertheless  charged  with  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  soHdr  cbokjng-up  matter,  and  is,  therefore,  in  any 
form  unfit,  or  at  least  is  not  the  he&t  suited,  for  internal  use.  The 
only  means  whereby  it  can  he  rendered  perfectly  pure  and  fit  for 
unlimited  consumption  is  distillation."' 

(2)  Quantity.  The  amount  of  water  that  should  be  daily 
consumed  by  the  individual  dcpend-s  upon  many  and  varied 
circumstances — such  as  the  nature  of  the  diet;  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere;  the  amount  of  its  "dryness  "or  the  re  verse; 
the  amount  of  exercise  indulged  in;  the  condition  of  the  organ- 
ism— whether  healthy  or  diseased;  etc.,  etc.  If  the  diet  is 
largely  fruit  or  other  substances  containing  a  large  percentage 
of  water,  it  is  obvious  that  less  need  be  drunk  than  if  food  is  of 
Ihe  dry  kind,  or  if  It  be  stimulating.  In  the  hot  weather  we  all 
drink  considerably  more  than  in  the  cooler,  owing  to  the  greater 
loss  of  water  through  (jerspiration;  the  same  effect  also  resulting 
frona  vigorous  exercise.  Atmospheric  dampness,  or  the  reverae, 
would  efft^ct  the  thirst  indirectly  by  its  effect  upon  the  bodily 
evaporation.  But  in  all  diseases,  of  whatever  nature,  water 
ehould  be  partaken  of  ad  l-ibiium.  Wo  should,  ui  fact,  encourage 
the  desire  for  it  in  every  possible  way,  and  there  is  no  disease 
whatever,  in  which  pure  water  is  other  than  decidedly  beneficial 
in  any  reasonable  quantities — provided  that  the  diet  be  suffi- 
ciently restricted.    The  dread  of  water  drinking  is  one  of  those 

'  "How  Nature  Curee,"  pp.  2-51-5. 
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terrible  superstitions  which  has  doubtless  st-nt  thousands 
unfortunate  and  deluded  vii^tims  to  a  premature  grave. 

It  is  ■possible,  doubtltss,  for  anyone  to  drink  too  milch  water- 
especially  if  that  water  be  of  a  low  temperature.    Waler  drinkii 
should  always  be  gauged  by  the  degree  of  thirst,  and  a  tiormrf 
person  will  never  crave  more  than  is  good  for  him-     But  1  sm 
assured  that  the  real  dangers  of  water  drinking  are  entii 
imaginary.    Says  Doctor  Oswald:' 

"The  supposed  peril  of  plunige-batha  or  draughts  of  cold  wn 
'in  the  heat/  is  one  of  the  silliest  bugbears  of  sanitary  supcnai-_ 
tion.     .     .    .    Children^  admoniahed   not   to  touch   cold  wat 
till  they  are  cooled  off,  might  as  well  be  warned  against  fallii 
asleep  when  they  arc  tired." 

It  is  hard,  in  reality,  for  any  normal  person  to  drink  too  miic 
water  at  any  one  thne — pro\ided  that  the  water  be  not  loo  cold; 
and  that  a  halt  is  called  when  the  system  cries  "enough."  ^H 
need  hardly  say  that  the  idea  of  the  injurious  effects  of  drinkin^^ 
water  and  eating  fruit  at  the  same  meal  is  pure  sujx-rstition 
— containing  no  particle  of  truth — beyond  that  involved  in  thr 
fact  that  drinking  water  and  eating  solids  of  any  kind  at  the 
same  meal  is  always  unhygienic  and  harmful.  Says  Prof 
Schliekeyaon : ' 

"  I  may  mention  in  this  connection  an  existing  prejudice  against 
eating  fruit  and  drinking  water  at  the  same  meal.  This  feeling 
has  no  justification  in  fact,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  best  tests  of  & 
sound  condition  of  the  digestive  organs  is  the  ability  to  receive 
uncooked  fruit  and  cold  w^ater  at  the  same  time.  Only  a  weak 
stomach  will  refuse  them."  ^_ 

In  all  this  it  must  be  understood  that  I  am  not  advocating 
the  practice  of  drinking  great  quantities  of  water  at  any  tua^^ 
during  the  day;  of  "drowning  the  stomach"  as  one  author  e^H 
pressed  it.  Moderation  and  discretion  must  here  be  exercised, 
as  at  alt  other  times.  One  may  have  "too  nmch  of  a  good  thing." 
All  that  is  admitted.  But  I  am  persuaded,  on  the  other  hancl^ 
that,  provided  the  water  is  pure  and  drunk  only  at  proper  tinis 

'"Fafiting,  Hydropathy  Find  Exerciee,"  pp,  0?-8. 
•"Fruit  and  Bread,"  p.  191, 
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it  is  practically  impossible  to  drink  enough  water  to  seriously 
mjure  either  the  stomach,  the  kidneya,  or  any  part  of  the  diges- 
tive tract;  while  the  effects  of  an  occaaional  indulgence  to  the 
extent  of  two  or  three  quarts  may  sometimes  prove  highly 
beneficial— thoroughly  washing  out  and  cleansing  the  stomach 
and  intestineg,  which  often  cannot  be  directly  reached  in  any 
other  manner.  This  constitutes,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  secoud  variety 
of  enema. 

But  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  drunk  is  still  an  unsettled 
question;  for,  allowing  for  all  the  considerations  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  discussion,  there  must  yet  be  some  approxi- 
mate amount  which  it  is  possible  to  determine.  Uixin  this  ques- 
tion opinions  differ  here  as  everywhere;  but,  without  entering 
into  the  detaibi,  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  discussion,  it  may  be 
stated  tliat,  on  a  rough  estimate,  and  under  ordinary  normal 
conditions,  from  three  pints  to  two  quarts  of  water  should  be 
drunk  daily ,^  in  addition  to  any  that  may  be  contained  in  the 
food.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  an\'  great  and  long  continued 
reduction  from  the  minimum  amount  mentioned  will  sooner  or 
later  show  itself  in  some  fonn  of  acute  or  chronic  disease. 

(3)  Periodicity.  Coming  now  to  the  question  as  to  the  time 
when  water  should  be  drunk,  we  can  lay  down  the  definite  and 
certain  rule  that  it  siiauld  nei'er  be  drunk  at  meals,  and  preferably 
not  for  at  least  one  hour  after  the  meal  has  been  eaten.  The 
effect  of  drinking  water  while  eating  is,  first,  to  artificially 
moisten  the  food,  thus  hindering  the  normal  and  healthful  flow 
of  saliva  and  the  other  digestive  juices;  secondly,  to  dilute  the 
various  juices  to  an  abnormal  extent;  and  thirdly,  to  wash  the 
food  elements  through  the  stomach  and  into  the  intestines  before 
they  have  had  time  to  become  thoroughly  liquefied  and  digested. 
The  effects  of  this  upon  the  welfare  of  the  whole  organism  can 
only  be  described  as  direful.  At  other  times  during  the  day  or 
night,  water  may  be  drunk  with,  comparative  freedom,  the 
quantity  being  dictated  altogether  by  thirst. 

It  is  advisable  to  drink  a  glass  of  water  the  last  thing  at  night, 
just  before  retiring,  and  another  in  the  morning,  immediately 

>  That  is,  from  ax  to  eight  glBHSQs  daily.  A  glara  hoEda,  w  a  rule,  sli^tly 
lew  tbao  half  a  pint. 
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Upon  arisiDg,  this  tending  to  wash  out  the  stomach  by  carrymg 
the  collected  coDtents  through,  into  the  intestine.  It  is  ako 
advisable  to  iskc  a  few  swallows  of  water  shortly  before  a  meal, 
for  the  same  reason;  but  about  ten  minutes  should  be  allowed 
to  elapse^  in  such  cases,  before  solid  food  is  ingested. 

During  the  fast,  there  are,  of  course,  no  meals  to  be  taken  in 
consideration,  ao  that  the  water  may  be  drunk  at  any  time  it 
craved^  the  quantity  being  regulated,  as  always,  by  thirst, 
shall  return  to  this  point  (the  quantity  of  water  to  be  dniiUc 
during  a  fast)  presently,  but  will,  first,  briefly  discuss  one  oth*^r 
topic  of  interest  aod  importance,  namely,  the  temperature  of  the 
water  drunk. 

Water  should  be  drunk  either  hot  or  cold — warm  water  bei 
sickening,  and  for  that  reason  is  frequently  used  as  an  emetic     , 
When  hot,  it  should  be  aa  hot  as  can  be  drunk  (not  sippedj^f 
without  undue  discomfort;   or  capable  of  being  held  in  thc^^ 
mouth  under  similar  conditions.    Cold  water  should  be  decidedly 
cool  without  being  iced.    This  latter  temperature  is  highly 
deleterious  to  the  stomach,  and  ice  water  should  always  be 
mixed  with  water  of  a  somewhat  warmer  temperature,  befor 
being  drunk,  in  order  to  remove  the  extreme  chill. 

The  question  \s:  when  shall  hot  water  be  drunk  and  when 
cold?  Both  systems  have  their  staujich  advocates,  those  of 
hot  water  drinking  being  especially  and  aggrc^vely  energetic 
in  the  defense  of  their  pet  hobby,  and  frequently  deprecate  the 
use  of  cold  water  entirely.  Their  opponents,  on  the  other  hand, 
ahnost  invariably  admit  the  occaMonal  good  effects  of  hot  water 
drinking,  but  contend  that  cool  water  is  the  normal  and  healtli/ul 
liquid  for  practically  all  occasions.  My  own  view  of  the  matter 
is  that  there  b  much  truth  in  both  these  contentions;  hot  or 
cold  water  each  being  beneficial  in  certain  conditions,  and  under 
certain  circximstances — though  I  would  contend  that  too  fretjuent 
indulgence  in  hot  drinks  tends  to  render  the  stomach  anjemic, 
just  as  too  fretiuent  warm  baths  render  the  skin  anfflmic.  In 
certain,  exceptional  states,  however,  it  would  appear  to  rae  that^j 
the  administration  of  either  hot  or  cold  water  at  these  time^H 
would  depend,  (1)  upon  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  (2)  ' 
the  degree  of  vitality  present. 
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Let  us  consider  these  in  turn. 

(1)  The  Temperalure,  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  warm 
foods  and  wann  drinks,  which  we  are  discussing  now,  arc  craved 
when  the  body  is  unduly  cold,  and  vice  versa.  The  reason  for 
this  is,  of  course,  that  the  drink  imparts,  or  gives  up  to  the  body, 
the  overplus  of  heat  it  contains  (when  more  than  the  bodily 
temperature)  thereby  raising  the  latter;  and  conversely,  cold 
water  absorbs  from  the  body,  or  the  Itody  gives  up  to  it,  a  certain 
amount  of  heat — thereby  raising  the  temperature  of  the  water 
and  lowering  that  of  the  body.  The  tremendous  importance  of 
cool  water  in  plentiful  supplies  in  all  cases  of  jemr  is  thus  mani- 
fest. A  glass  of  water,  entering  the  body  at,  say,  40**  F.  and 
leaving  it,  as  urine,  pcrapiration,  etc.,  some  minutes  later,  at 
98.5°  F,  has,  in  its  passage  through  the  body,  deducted  that 
quantity  of  heat  from  the  body.  A  continued  cooling  process 
of  this  nature  must  obviously  soon  reduce  the  bodily  temperature 
tonornial,  without  the  aid  of  any  of  the  "  antiphlogiaties  "  of  the 
medical  profession. 

(2)  The  VitalUij,  One  other  consideration  must  be  mentioned 
relative  to  this  question  of  hot  vs.  cold  water  drinking.  I  have 
already  indicated  that  the  degree  of  vitality  present  should  assist 
in  dctcrmioing  this  point,  as  well  as  the  bodily  temperature,  as. 
indicated  by  the  thermometer.  The  reason  is  this.  Headers  of 
the  chapter  on  "Bathing"  will  remember  that  cold  baths  were 
always  advocated  as  beneficial  so  long  as  there  was  sufficient 
viialily  to  pro'perly  react  from  the  shock.  Now  the  same  rule  holds 
good  with  regard  to  the  stomach — where  the  temperature  is 
always  about  the  same.  If  the  stomach  can  properly  react, 
after  drinking  cold  water,  and  no  evil  Eifter-efFects  are  noticed, 
I  should  then  advocate  the  more  hardy  method  of  cold  water 
drinking ;  but  in  case  such  reaction  is  lacking  in  promptness  and 
completeness,  or  if  discomfort  be  noticed,  then  hot  water  should 
bti  drunk  temporarily;  at  the  same  time  carefully  attending  to 
all  the  laws  of  health,  in  order  to  build  up  and  maintain  the 
highest  degree  of  vital  vigor. 

Having  now  discussed  the  various  points  at  Issue  relative  to 
water  drinking  under  ordinary  circumstances  (which  discussion 
was  nevertheless  rendered  necessary   for  a  thorough   under- 
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standing  of  the  question),  1  dow  turQ  lo  &  consideration  of  tbr 
question  of  water  drinking  durimj  a  fwsl:  and,  since  water  is  Ibe 
only  substance  of  any  kind  that  is  allowed  in  the  stomach  at 
that  time,  a  consideration  of  this  question  becomes  of  paranioiiat 
importance. 

First,  let  me  answer  a  question  which  is  sure  to  be  raised  by 
some  acute  critic.  "Why  allow  water  at  all  during  the  fast?" 
It  may  be  asked:  "If  the  conl^ntion  is  correct  that  anything 
entering  the  stomach  diuws  tht-  blood  thereto,  no  matter  how 
small  the  amount  (p.  556),  then  would  not  water  Irnve  this  effect 
— thereby  inducing  hunger  and  vLrtuaUy  breaking  the  fast?  In 
other  words,  does  not  the  drinking  of  water  involve  a  breaking 
of  the  fast,  for  all  practical  purposes?" 

To  this  objection  I  would  reply  as  follows:    Only  those  articles 
of  food  need  be  considered  which  directly  nourish  the  S3r8tem  b; 
first  undergoing  the  process  of  di^estuni,  and  it  is  lliis  process 
of  digestion  which  draws  the  blood  to  the  stomach  and  involvi 
the  breaking  of  the  fast.    Now  water  i-ectuires  no  digestion  in  i 
passELge  through  the  alin^eiitary  canal,     it  enters  the  syatem  i 
uxtter  a7id  U  leaves  it  as  water.    The  differences  noticeable,  as  a 
re.sult  of  this  passage,  being  due  to  the  presence  of  cert^  salts 
and  other  matter  in  solution,  which  it  has  gathered  up  in  itafl 
paj^sage  through  the  body.    It  has  undergone  no  chemical  or  " 
vital  changes  whatever  in  its  passage  through  the  body,  and 
consequently  no  dujestion  is  involved  in  the  stomach  and  inti^ 
tinesj  and  consequently  there  l=i  no  breaking  of  the  fnat.     This  is* 
the  only  substance,  liquid  or  solid,  of  which  this  can  be  said — I 
even  air,  strictly  speaking,  Ijeing  "digested,"  and  forming  nO; 
exception  to  this  rule. 

Now,  as  water  docs  not  directly  nourish  the  IxKly  aud  con-1 
sequently  cannot  (if  the  accepted  theories  of  the  relatiomj  of^ 
food  and  bodily  energy  be  true)  in  any  way  add  to  the  bodily 
store  of  vitality,  tlie  fact  that  it  does  so  add  to  the  energy,  is  one] 
of  the  most  remarkable  as  it  \s  one  of  the  most  easily  demonstra- 
ble of  facts.    Doctor  Tanner,  c.3.,  in  s|>caking  of  his  own  fast  said :» ' 

"During  my  first  fast  my  loss  in  weight  was  IJ  pounds  per  day,] 
during  the  period  when  I  abstained  from  water  and   food — 14] 
I  Phy»\'-cai  CwWwTf,  Vol.  V,.  pp.  209-210. 
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days;  whea  partaking  of  water  the  remainder  of  the  42  days,  my 
loss  in  weight  wiis  a  little  less  than  J  pound  per  day.  From  my 
experieQce  with  and  without  water  1  hold  aqueous  fluids  as  s-mong 
the  most  valuable  of  foods.  It  is  not  a  tissue  builder,  but  a  great 
strength  giver.  When  I  left  Clarendon  Hall,  in,  which  my  last 
fast  Was  held,  after  fourteen  days  abstinence  from  water,  I  was 
very  weak,  scarcely  able  to  walk  down  stnirs  without  supporting 
myself  with  the  hand  rail.  On  that  day  I  made  my  first  visit  to 
Central  Park.  There  I  found  a  spring  of  very  cool  and  refreshing 
water,  of  which  I  partook  freely.  Returning  to  the  hall,  after  an 
absence  of  one  hour  only,  1  climbed  the  stairs  of  Clarendon  Hall 
two  steps  at  a  time  with  the  nimbleness  of  a  boy,  I  attribute  that 
wondrous  chattge  to  the  water  I  drank  and  the  pure  air  I  breathed 
Oh  that  occasion. 

"In  my  New  York  fast  of  forty  days,  I  did  not  take  as  much 
omJoor  ei^ercise  as  during  my  Mianeapolis  fast,  for  the  reason 
that  my  watchers  objected;  but  still  my  strength  kept  up  re- 
markably well.  Returning  from  one  of  my  many  rides  to  Central 
Park  and  feeling  greatly  exhilarated  by  the  water  and  pure  air, 
I,  on  the  seventeenth  day^  felt  like  loudly  extolling  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  and  water  aa.  valuable  foods.  A  medical  student  with 
more  zeal  than  wisdom,  took  issue  with  me  on  the  value  of  oxygen 
A3  a  food,  and  flippantly  remarked  that  however  good  oxygen 
might  be,  beef  was  far  better,  'That  is  an  assumption  that  de- 
mands proof,'  1  retorted,  '  I  challenge  you  to  test  your  theory 
by  taking  laps  around  this  hall  until  one  or  the  other  surrenders.' 
"Round  and  round  the  hall  we  went,  until  the  eighteenth  lap, 
when  the  student  fell  oijtj  blowing  and  puffing  like  &  heavy  old 
horse,  leaving  oxygen  victor  over  beef," 

Scores  of  similar  cases  could  be  cited;  in  fact  every  case  of 
fasting  would  very  readily  demonstrate  the  truth  of  ray  con- 
tention. Without  water  it  would  be  aimoRt  impossible  to  fast 
for  any  very  considerable  periofl  without  extreme  discomfort, 
to  say  the  least.  The  visible  and  tangible  influx  of  energy, 
following  upon  the  drinking  of  wator,  during  the  faat,  is  ab- 
solutely inexplicable  upon  the  presently  accepted  theories  of 
the  rdations  of  food  and  energy;  while,  since  we  know  that 
water  cools,  soothes,  allays  inflammation,  and  rids  the  system 
of  a  large  portion  of  its  collected  impurities,  in  its  passage 
through  it;  in  other  words,  that  it  cleanses  it,  we  can  readily  see 
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how,  upon  the  theory  advanced  on  pp.  2-J9-54,  this  inrujthof 
energy  could  be  explained.  Upon  that  thi!ory  it  becomes  per- 
fectly intelligible  to  us;  upon  the  other  it  is  altogether  infx- 
plicable. 

Wc  now -come  to  consider  the  question:  How  much  water 
should  be  drunk  by  patients  who  are  fastmg? 

Here  again,  we  find  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  experts,  Mr.  Maefadden,  and  Doctor  Page,  e.g.,  advocate 
a  somewhat  profuse  drinking  of  water,  whether  indicated  by 
thirst  or  not;  their  reason  for  this  Iwing  that  it  aiw.ist3  in  the 
process  of  elimination,  and  cleanses  the  entire  organism — 
ultimately  tending  to  shorten  the  fast,  for  these  very  reasona. 
Doctor  Dewey,  on  the  other  baud,  contends  strongly  against 
this  practice.  He  believes  in  relying  solely  upon  the  indications 
of  thirst,  and  insisti?  that  the  drinking  of  too  much  water  ag- 
gravates kidney  troubles.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  the  case  of  Mr. 
Rathbun  and  his  twenty -eight-day  fast,  he  incidentally  gives 
his  views  as  follows:  i 

"Again  I  had  trouble  with  him  on  the  water  question,  wishing 
him  to  drink  only  as  thirst  incited.     He  was  differently  advised  by 
an  eminent  Boston  pliysiciaii,  who,  taking  a  great  interest  in  the 
case,  wrote  him  that  he  should  have  great  care  to  drink  eertaii 
definite  amounts  for  the  necessary  fluidity  of  the  blood.     I  had  to' 
respond  that  thirst  would  duly  indicate  this  need;    that  in  my 
cases  of  protracted  fasts  from  acute  sicknesaes,  not  one  had  been 
advised  to  take  even  a  teaspoonful  of  water  for  such  reasons;  thati 
at  the  closiing  days  before  recovery  of  such  cases  there  was  only  thaj 
least  desire  for  water,  and  this  with  no  indication  of  need  from 
the  blood.     Mr.  Ruthbun  did  not  escape  some  trouble  from  oveP'j 
worked  kidneys,  and  he  became  convinced  that  my  theor>'  and 
practice  were  more  in  line  with  physiology."' 

To  this,  in  turn,  it  might  be  replied  that  pitre  water  woult 
not  probably  prixluce  any  such  disturbances,  while  water  that 
had  not  been  distilled  might.  Further,  1  am  convinced  that  no 
more  work  is  required  in  passing  (say)  one  quai't  of  highly 
diluted  urine,  than  is  involved  in  passing  (say)  one  pint  of  urinafl 
— more  or  less  thickened  with  si'dinient.     Indeed  one  mi^t 

1  "Wo-lireakfiiBL  nail,"  pp.  12&-6. 
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suppose,  it  prion,  that  the  task  might  be  lighter,  However,  the 
point  is  somewhat  oluscuref  and  it  is  not  mf*y  to  dogmatize  in 
the  present  state  of  uur  knowledge,  one  way  or  the  other. 

Doctor  Dewey's  gi"cat  point  is  that  thirst  will  indicate  the  need 
of  the  tissues  for  liquid  just  b&  hunger  indicates  the  need  for 
solid  nutriment.  In  this  he  merely  advocates  "turning  to 
nature,"  and  in  that  lies  the  gre&t  strength  of  his  position.  In 
thia,  I  think,  he  is  perfectly  justified;  but  I  should  advocate 
the  drinking  of  a  greater  amount  of  water  than  would  be  usually 
called  for  by  thirst — were  we  merely  to  rely  upon  that  indication. 
These  statcmenta,  paradoxical  as  they  may  appear,  may  be 
reconciled  as  follows:  Thirst,  like  hunger — and  almost  every- 
thing else  in  life — is  more  or  less  a  question  of  habit.  We  can 
accustom  ouraelves  to  drink  a  very  large  or  a  very  small  amount 
of  water  daily,  without  noticing,  for  the  time  being,  any  es- 
pecially good  or  especially  evil  effects  from  such  a  course.  Now, 
if  the  appetite  for  water  were  more  norma!  (it  usually  is  highly 
abnonnal),  I  am  convinced  that  far  more  water  would  be  drunk 
during  the  fast  than  is  now  the  case;  for  the  reason  that  there 
would  be  a  greater  thirst  at  that  time.  In  other  words,  the 
patient  woiild  drink  considerably  more  water  than  he  drank 
before,  but  still  only  as  much  as  thirst  indicated;  more  being 
craved,  however,  owing  to  the  more  normal  condition  of  the 
organism — the  result  of  improved  organic  habits. 

Surprisingly  near  to  my  own  reasoning  Is  that  of  Mr.  Purinton, 
who,  in  his  "Philosophy  of  Fasting,"  p.  111,  says: 

"As  to  the  amount  of  water  taken  internally,  opinions  differ. 
Instinct,  here  as  always,  may  be  asaumed  the  only  safe  guide.  In 
general  we  may  say,  however,  that  the  one  occasion  when  instinct 
might  be  forced  ia  in  the  matter  of  water  drinking,  during  a  fast. 
Cultivate  a  desire  for  it.     .     .     .     " 


One  or  two  remarks  niay  now  be  offered  regarding  the  drinking 
of  water  during  a  fost,  I  have  aheady  made  some  remarks  on 
this  subject,  and  will  add  one  or  two  more,  dealing  more 
specially  with  this  branch  of  the  question. 

First,  then,  I  would  su^jrat  that  water  be  drunk  whenever  a 
fMing  of  emptiness  or  "all-goneness"  is  experienced  in  the 
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stomach.  We  shall  see  (pp.  549-52),  that  this  is  not  tn. 
but  a  species  of  irritation  due  in  turn  to  congestion,  or  other  j 
causes.  ^'VTiatevcr  the  cause,  however,  the  eflfects,  the  visibh!  i 
manifestations,  may  be  speedily  quieted  aad  subdued  by  thts^l 
process  of  drinking  one  or  two  glasses  of  water.  This,  and  witb-  ~ 
drawing  the  attention,  by  £ui  effort,  if  need  bo,  from  that  part 
of  the  body,  will  have  the  effect  of  speedily  removing  the  cauw, 
and  relieving  the  unpleasant  flyraptoms  present. 

Aft<?r  the  fast  has  progressed  some  days,  considerable 
culty  may  be  experienced  in  drinking  water  of  any  kindj  eitl 
hot  or  cold.  Any  impurities  in  the  water  will  then  be  detected 
with  the  greatest  ease,  owing  to  the  acutened  sense  of  taste  (pp. 
505-7);  an  aversion  to  the  water  will  invariably  follow,  which 
will  continue  so  long  as  the  water  is  unchanged,  and  other 
(preferably  distilled)  water  be  substituted.  Even  then  the 
aversion  may  continue,'  If  cold  water  cannot  be  drunk,  hot^ 
water  will  often  be  drunk  with  relish;  but  if  even  this  is  repugn" 
nant,  two  or  three  drops  of  orange  or  lemon  juice  in  the  water  will 
have  the  effect,  almost  invariably,  of  makmg  it  palatable,  and 
of  overcoming  the  flat,  unpleasant  taste  of  the  water  sufficiently 
to  make  it  drinkable  by  the  patient.  These  should  be  added 
to  the  hot  water,  not  the  cold,  which  should  always  be  drunk 
plain  and  unadulterated.  If  the  patient  will  merely  exhale— 
instead  of  inhaling — before  drinking,  it  will  be  found  that 
nauseous  liquids  of  any  kind  may  be  taken  far  more  easily  than 
is  usually  the  case. 

I  have  been  careful  to  italicize,  in  the  above,  the  words  *'ti 
or  three  drops''  of  lemon,  etc.  The  reason  is  this;  were  anj 
considerable  amount  of  lemon  or  orange  juice  added  to  the  water, 
digestion  would  be  called  upon  to  deal  with  these  substances 
— thus  wtually  breaking  the  fast  (see  p.  556).  Very  small 
quantities  might  be  passed  tlirough  the  stomach,  when  thus 

•  Doctor  Schrott's  txperiente  was  soTnewhat  difEerent  from  my  own  in  lba» 
respect.  Thus:  "There  b  experienced  a.  ^troDg.  oppressii-e  thirst  soon  after 
oomraencing.  .  .  .  Tboso  wtin  ha^'e  been  in  the  hubit  of  drinkin;^  a  flood 
denl  suRer  rnost  in  this  respect.  An  the  cure  progresses,  or,  in  Other  worda,  M^J 
the  body  becomes  more  pure,  the  desire  for  Huid  erows  Ices,"  ("Famjly^^ 
Phvaician."  by  Joel  Shew,  M.D.,  p.  7Sfi.)  In  St-hrott  b  cases,  hawe%'pr,  it  vsa 
a  thirst  wire  no  lesa  than  a  hung:er  ture — so,  perhaps,  ias  rosea  are  not  bo 
contT^iotory,  after  all. 
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thoroughly  diluted,  without  any  appreciable  effect;  while  larger 
quantities  would  call  for  more  effort  on  the  part  of  the  digestion, 
since  it  will  be  remembered  that  aii  almost  infinitesimal  amoimt 
of  food  will  virtually  break  a  fast  as  effectually  as  a  full  meal, 
since  hunger  will  soon  return  in  cither  case,  as  we  shall  see. 
Just  enough  should  be  used,  therefore,  to  render  the  water  drink- 
able, if  decidedly  unpleasant,  without  calling  upon  any  energy 
for  digestion^thus  upsetting  the  process  of  the  fast.  For  these 
reasons,  also,  I  now  advocate  orange  juice,  instead  of  lemon  Juice, 
which  I  did  formerly,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  less  irritating  to 
the  stomach.  This  was  pointed  out  to  rae  by  Dr.  J.  M,  Craig  in 
a  discussion  upon  this  question,  and  I  now  beg  to  offej  him  my 
thanks  for  what  I  consider  an  exceedingly  valuable  suggeation. 


CHAPTER  VI 
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I  NOW  approach  a  branch  of  my  subject  which  is  by  no  means 
pleasant  one;  uiz.,  a  discussion  of  the  bowel  contents,  and  thi 
influence  upon  the  health  of  the  individual.    That  coostipation 
and  its  following  train  of  ills  is  the  cause  of  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  ills  to  which  the  fiesh  is  heir  has  long  been  known  to 
thoughtful  physicians;  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  in 
this  connection,  the  terse  and  forceful  language  of  Dr.  A. 
Jamison,  a  specialist  of  twenty-five  years  in  diseases  of  the 
and  rectum,  and  a  man  whose  authority  upon  these  aubj 
can  scarcdy  be  questioned.    He  says:' 

"The  putrid  fecal  mass  of  solid  and  liquid  contents  accumulated 

in  the  artificial  reservoir  at  the  end  of  the  intestinal  sewer,  is  one 
of  the  most  common  and  serious  piithogemc  (diseaae-producingi 
and  pyogenic  (pua-producing)  Bources,  which,  by  auto-infection, 
aflflict  man  from  infancy  to  old  age.  Here — in  the  dilated  and 
obstructed  sewer — the  ptomain  and  ieucomaln  class  of  poiftoD^i 
and  many  of  the  poisonous  germs,  led  by  the  king  of  morbid  di^^f 
turbera,  the  bacillus  coli  copimunia,  find  another  and  last  chano^^ 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  absorbing  cells  of  the  mucous  membraoe 
and  returned  to  the  blood;  with  which  they  are  carried  to  all 
parts  of  the  body,  clogging  the  glands,  choking  up  the  pores  and 
obstructing  the  circulation,  thereby  causing  congestion  and  in- 
flammation of  the  various  organs.  The  action,  of  cathartics,  laxa- 
tives, etc.,  fills  the  ano-rectal  cavity  with  a  watery  solution  ol 
foul  Hubstances;  this  solution  is  readily  absorbed  into  the  circula- 
tion, aggravating  the  auto-infection,  (the  established  self-poisoned 
condition)  already  existing.  Danger  does  not  end  with  the  al>- 
Horption  of  bacterial  poi&ons,  as  we  have  to  r^kon  with  the  dele- 
terious effects  of  the  various  intestinal  gasses,  resulting,  with 
rapid  augmentation  of  volume,  from  the  putrefactive  changes  in 

>  "Intestinal  IU»,"  pp,  25-6. 
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the  imprisoned  feculent  matter.  .  .  .  The  system  may  ab- 
sorb aa  high  as  three-fourths  of  this  feculent  substance  in  the 
colon;  and  this  absorption  is  made  possible  by  the  obstructed 
or  sluggish  intestinal  canal  where  disease  germs  are  propagated 
and  lodged;  that  these  germs,  along  with  s.  certain  amount  of 
excrement,  invade  the  tissues  by  absorption;  and  tbat  we  thus 
have  the  system  constantly  saturated  with  poisonous  germs  and 
filth,  re-excreted,  re-absorbed  and  re-secreted^ — no  one  knows 
how  many  times — by  the  various  organs  of  the  body.  (pp.  36-7.) 
,  .  .  It  is  not  generally  known  among  laymen,  nor  sufficiently 
appreciated  among  physicians,  that  the  fecal  matter  normally 
evacuated,  from  the  bowels  comes  mainly  from  the  blood;  and 
that  this  mass  ts  not,  as  it  is  usually  supposed  to  be,  the  residue 
of  the  food  that  has  been  left  unassimllated."     (p.  99.) 


I 


Here  then  we  have  a  picture  which  may  verily  cause  us  to 
dcken;  one  that  may  make  ua  pause  and  realize — perhaps  for 
the  first  time — the  fact  that  there  is  within  us  at  auch  times  a 
veritable  sewer^a  tube  "full  of  abomination"  such  as  we  dare 
not  touch,  nor  amell,  nor  see— nor  even  think  aboutl  Yet  this 
mass  is  actually  within  us!  And  the  trouble  does  not  cease  here; 
it  were  fortunate,  indeed,  if  it  did.  The  bowels  are  not  a  closed, 
non-porous  tube,  but  the  very  contrary.  Yea,  it  is  from  these 
very  maierials  that  out  bodies  are  built!  That  beautiful  form; 
that  God-like  intellect;  the  very  soul  itself,  is  on  any  theory, 
dependent  upon  the  material  body  for  its  manifestation,  in  this 
life;  and  these  materials  (and  foul  air),  are  the  materials  from 
which  our  bodies  are  built!  Can  it  be  wondered  at,  then,  that 
sickness  and  premature  death  are  ever  present?  and  that  bloated 
faces,  blotchy  skins,  and  foul  breath  are  encountered  on  every 
hand — ratlier  than  the  clean,  swoot,  hoalthy  body  that  results 
from  perfect  nutrition,  and  a  strict  observance  of  hygienic  laws? 

And  in  stating  this,  I  am  drawing  no  fanciful  picture.  There 
is  reason  to  believe— there  is  evidence  to  prove — that,  were  we 
to  observe  the  laws  of  health;  were  we  to  eat  only  sufficient 
food  for  our  bodily  needs,  and  not  to  continually  gorge  and 
glut  the  bowels  with  such  frightful  surfeit;  were  we  to  eat  just 
enough  to  furnish  the  bodily  requirements,  and  no  more;  and 
food  of  the  proper  quality;  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  I 
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say,  that  none  of  these  foul  conditions  would  exist — such  as' 
have  mentioned  above.  There  is  no  reason  why  such  conditions 
should  exist ;  though  we  have  so  accustomed  ourselves  to  them 
that  few  have  ever  thought  of  this  fact.  We  have^  in  reality 
direct  proof  that  such  conditions  need  not  and  do  not  exist— 
provided  that  proper  attention  be  given  to  the  question  of  nutri^ 
tion,  and  that  we  sufficiently  limit  the  food  supply. 

"Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think,"  asks  Mr,  Horace  Fletcher.' 
"why  the  excrements  are  foul  and  odorous?  Simply  because 
undigested  food,  which  should  have  been  so  masticated  as  to  give 
the  body  nourishment,  is  thrown  off  by  the  stomach  into  the 
intestines,  there  to  decay  and  produce  this  undeatt  conditioo." 

Aud  again  he  says:' 

"One  of  the  most  noticeable  and  significant  results  of  economiT 
nutrition,  gained  through  careful  attention  to  the  mouth-tr 
meat  of  food,  or  buccal-digestion  is,  not  only  the  small  quantil 
of  waste  obtained  but  its  inoffensiveness.    Under  best  test  cooii" 
tions  the  ashes  of  economic  digestion  have  been  reduced  to  or 
tenth  of  the  average  given  as  normal  in  the  best  text-books 
physiology.     The  economic  digestion-ash  forms  in  pillular  shapeT 
and,  when  released,  these  are  massed  together,  having  become  M 
bunched  by  considerable  retention  In  the  rectum.     There  is  no 
stench,  no  evidenne  of  putrid  bacterial  decomposition,  only  ihe 
odor  of  warmth,  like  warm  earth  or  'hot  biscuit/     Test  sample 
of   excreta,  kept  for  more  than  five  yeans,  remain  inoffeasii 
dry  up,  gradually  disintegrate  and  are  lost." 

Here,  then,  is  surely  a  revelation  to  the  majority  of  persons 
who  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  bowel  contents  as  necessarily 
offensive,  and  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  proper 
attention  were  given  to  dietj  smd  particularly  to  a  sufficient 
Testricti&n  of  it,  there  would  be  no  need — either  of  the  drastic 
purgatives  of  the  "regular"  school,  or  the  more  natural  metho 
of  cleansing  the  bowels  described  in  tliis  chapter;  induced  evfl 
nations  would  be  rendered  quite  unnecessary,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  there  would  be  no  offensive  or  encumbering  material  pr 
ent  in  the  bowels,  calling  for  removal. 

I  "A,  B-Z,  of  Our  O'w-ii  Nutrition."  p.  24. 
»"Npw  Olutton  or  Epicure,"  pp,  144—5, 
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itrue  that  I  have  been  discussing  so  far  an  ideal  condition; 
B  Condition  which,  in  sick  persons,  never  exists.  In  all  cases  of 
disease,  things  are  very  different!  It  will  almost  invariably  be 
found  that  constipation,  and  subsequent  auto-infection,  is  pres- 
ent; and  that  a  foul  condition  of  the  digestive  tract  Is  present 
throughout.  This  may  be  inferred  fi-om  the  foul  breath  and 
coated  tongue;  but  a  far  more  tangible  method  is  to  cleanse  the 
bowels,  and  notice  the  results.  And  in  order  to  do  this,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  resort  to  that  moat  harmful  and  in  every  way 
detrimental  practice  of  taking  "purgatives." 

The  objections  to  purgatives  are  manifold.  I  shall  eniuuerate 
them  briefly.  (1)  The  "action"  of  the  purgative  being  really, 
as  we  have  seen  (p.  32),  the  action  of  the  bowel  in  cxpeUing  the 
drug  poison  thus  introduced;  it  is  obvious  thab  this  extreme 
and  violent  action  must  be  followed  by  a  period  of  abnormal 
reaction  (p.  42),  in  order  for  the  bowels  to  obtain  their  necessary 
rest.  This  constitutes  constipation — an  invariable  consequent 
Bs  we  know.  Recourse  must  again  he  had  to  purgatives  to 
remove  Ikis  trouble  (the  result  of  the  former  "medication"), 
and  so  on  ad  inf,nUunt — the  patient's  vitality,  meanwhile,  being 
sapped  to  the  very  core.  (2)  The  purgative  does  not  really 
accomplish  its  purpose.    Thus,  Doctor  Jamison  remarks:' 

"After  the  system  has  absorbed  75  per  cent,  of  the  fecal  mass, 
a  '  remedy '  is  taken  to  excite  the  flow  of  watery  excretions  into 
the  bowels,  of  which  a  portion  will  be  retained  in  the  colon,  and 
especially  the  ballooned  cavities,  and  reabsorbed;  and  ever^^  day 
the  objectionable  practice  is  repeated  without  any  thought  of 
the  harm  being  done.  ...  An  abnormal  amount  of  watery 
secretion  is  forced  by  the  drug  into  the  foul  cunal,  to  mix  there 
with  its  contente,  of  which  the  major  portion  is  retnined  and 
reabsorbed  into  the  system,  (p.  67.)  .  .  .  Drags  are  pre- 
scribed to  liquefy  the  hardened  putrid  remnant  and  absorption 
begins  again;  a  fact  very  shocking  to  sensitive,  even  sensible, 
persons."     (p.  70.) 

Says  Doctor  Forest : 

"What  permanent  good  is  a  violent  cathartic,  which  simply 
stirs  up  this  mass  for  an  hour,  and  then  leaves  it  to  accumulate 
^ain  for  days  and  weeks?"' 

'  "  Inieatinal  nis,"  p.  125.  •  Foreal  "The  New  Method,"  f».  18. 
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(3)  Who,  with  ordinary  intelligence  and  an  idea  of  clcanlinca, 
would  take  or  prescribe  remedies  to  move  the  bowels,  if  it  witc 
possible  to  cleanse  the  foul  cavities  with  water?  We  know  thai 
they  can  be  cleansed  in  this  manner,  and  that  the  only  reaulls 
are  a  ^eat  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  diseased  caoaU. 
{loc.  cit.  pp.  124-5.)  (4)  Constipation  invariably  reaulta,  aa 
stated  above.  (5)  The  drug  is  in  itself  most  harmful  to  the 
system — the  water  quite  harmless.  It  is  vulgarly  supposed  that 
the  drug  in  some  mysterious  manner,  passes  directly  through 
the  stomach  and  passes  at  once  and  directly  into  the  bowels 
upon  which  they  "act."  Apart  from  the  fundamental  enw 
contained  in  tliis  view,  and  pointed  out  in  p.  32,  it  is,  on* 
fortunately  the  case  that,  before  they  can  do  so,  they  miist  pass 
through  the  entire  blood  str&im,  poisoning  that,  and  inducing 
general  poisoned  and  abnormal  condition  of  the  system.'  (( 
The  practice  is  founded  upon  an  erroneous  theory,  which 
liable  to  lead  to  further  and  graver  errors.  (7)  The  practice 
increases  our  belief  in,  and  dependence  upon,  spurious  medicioce;^! 
and  "cures,"  and  away  from  hygiene  and  the  true  methods  of 
cure.  (8)  Purgatives  artificially  and  harmfully  /orce  an  ab- 
normal amount  of  watery  secretion  into  the  alimentary  canal, 
in  order  to  bring  about  an  "action"  (expulsion)— thus  draining 
the  system  of  much-needed  fluids — while  the  enema,  on  Ihsj 
other  hand,  actually  supplies  the  fluid — thereby  removing  or 
great  cause  of  constipation — lack  of  sufficient  fluid  in  the  syslvi 
— as  well  as  the  constipation  itself.  (9)  An  irritation  of  tlie 
bowel  is  set  up  which  may  result  in  local  inflammation,  and,  if 
persisted  in,  far  ^aver  consequences — malignant  growtlis, 
cancers,  etc. 
source.     (10) 

system — especially  stimulating  the  functions  of  aU  ort^ans  and 
nerve  centers  in  contact  with  the  colon — while  poisonous  drugs 
must  invariably  have  the  precisely  opposite  effect.  ^H 

There  is  a  far  more  physiological  and  healthful  manner  o^" 
cleaning  out  the  bowels  than  this :  a  method  that  achieves  far 
better  results,  both  immediate  and  ultimate— without  any  of  the 

'See  "Hygienic  Tpefttment,"  by  Dr.  Archibald  Hunter,  p,  23:   Dunlopr 
'■  Pbaoaophy  of  the  Btttb."  p.  242,  cto.  k        ,  k 


lu,    inr    ^ftver     coiiseijuunces — uiaugnant     growilis, 
J.,  having  been  traced,  beyond  peradventure,  to  th]^| 
0)  The  water  indirectly  benefits  every  portion  of  the 
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drawbacks  invariably  accompanying  the  other  method-  Thia 
b  the  simple  practice  of  taking}  an  eii^niai,  of  flushing,  or  washing 
out  the  bowels,  that  is,  with  water— just  as  one  would  flush  out 
or  cleanse,  any  pipe  or  scwcr  that  had  become:  clogged  with  an 
accumulation  of  foreign  luattpr.  Strange  to  say,  there  exists  a 
prejudice  against  this  niethotl  in  many  minds — some  believing 
it  harmful,  e.g. — though  they  realize  that  man  is  m&de  of  more 
than  three-fourths  water,  and  that,  in  drinking,  water  passes 
into  the  bowels  in  just  the  same  manner — only  per  os  instead  of 
■per  rectum!  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  defend  the  theory  or 
practice  of  enema  taking ;  such  has  already  been  done  time  and 
again,  and  all  objections  have  been  shown  to  consist  in  the 
greatest  physiological  absurdities.' 

An  enema  is  taken  in  the  following  manner.  A  large  fountain 
syringe  is  filled  with  water — the  temperature  being  suited  to 
the  case  (pp.  412-13J.  The  bag,  being  suspended  at  a  height  of 
several  feet  from  the  floor*  the  nozzle  is  inserted  into  the  rectum, 
and  the  water  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  colon,  thereby  diluting 
and  dissolving  its  contents.  When  the  water  is  subsequently 
expelled,  therefore  (which  is  ahnost  immediately  after  the  injec- 
tion is  coniplettbd,  as  a  rule)^  it  carrier  with  it  all  the  clTetc 
material  that  had  been  retained  in  the  bowels  for  hours,  days — 
and  some  of  it,  by  adhesion  to  the  walls  of  the  intestines,  even 
for  weeks,  months  or  yearn  previously!  Can  it  not  be  seen  what 
a  potent,  and  at  the  same  time,  what  a  simple  i-emedy  this  is? 
Here  we  have  a  mass  of  decaying  and  putrefying  organic  matter, 
]ying  within  the  intestine,  constantly  being  absorbed  into  the 
system — thereby  causing  endless  sickness  and  disease.  What 
more  rational  methotl  could  be  devised,  then,  of  ridding  the 
system  of  this  accumulation  of  poisonous  material,  than  Hushing^ 
or  washing  out,  the  inte-stine — just  as  we  would  cleanse  any 
other  vessel  from  its  obnoxious  contents,  viz.,  by  thoroughly 
diluting  and  washing  it  out  with  an  abundance  of  clean,  pure 
water?  The  advantag:es  and  simplicity  of  the  method  are  so 
obvious^  and  the  objections  so  futile,  that  it  seema  unnecessary 

'Sec,,  e.jp.,  "Int.esrinftl  Imsation,"  by  A.  B.  Jiimison,  M  D,,  pp.  lOS-119. 
CTiapter  "'Olijwtiocis  Co  the  Use  of  the  Enema  Answered,"  wbile  practical 
illnstntioiiB  of  its  utility  are  to  bo  found  in  the  same  author's  booklet  "Uow 
to  Become  Strong." 
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to  devote  more  space  aiul  time  at  present  to  what  may  be  called] 
a  defense  of  the  method. 

I  camiot  now  stop  to  con&idcr  the  advantages  and  disa(h"ftn-] 
tages  of  the  various  methods  of  taking  the  enema;  the  bodily' 
positions  advised  by  the  various  authorities  upon  the  Bubjwl- 
for  that,  would  take  a  chapter  of  great  length  in  itself.    Thua^ 

"  There  are  various  positions  that  may  be  taken  in  flushing 
the  colon;  the  simplest  is  to  He  on  the  right  side  with  the  right 
arm  behind  and  so  turning  the  body  somewhat.  If  this  causes 
pain  or  the  water  is  not  retained,  lie  on  the  back  with  the  hJiM 
elevated;  or  take  the  knee-chest  position,  resting  the  body  oo 
the  knees  and  cheat."' 

"  Where  the  bowels  are  loose  and  large  and  flabby,  it  is  adrl 
ble  to  he  on  the  right  side,  with  knees  drawn  up.  This  po^ti 
relieves  the  descending  colon  and  sigmoid  flexure  from  the  weigbl 
and  pressure  of  the  abdominal  contents,  and  so  favors  the  passage 
of  the  tube  and  the  reception  of  water.  Where  people  are  thin, 
the  Sims  position  is  recomntended — i.e.,  lie  forward  upon  (be 
chest,  with  arms  to  either  side,  kneee  drawn  upward  toward  the 
left,  which  slightly  turns  the  hips,  relaxes  internal  organs  and  gives 
freedom  to  both  hands."* 


• 


Doctor  Jamison,  on  the  other  hand,  advises  the  "usual  up- 
right position"  (seated)  "for  those  physically  al>le."  I  consider 
all  these  positions  open  to  serious  objection,  but  the  matter  is 
too  complicated  and  extensive  to  discuss  in  any  detail  here. 

I  shall,  on  the  contrary,  confine  myself  to  a  statement  of  the 
method  1  personaUy  would  advise;  giving  ray  reasons  for  w*lial  I 
conceive  to  be  the  superiority  of  this  method  over  all  others,  as 
we  proceed.  I  would  state,  also,  that  the  method  of  taking  the 
enema  here  advised  has  been  founded  upon  considerable  per- 
sonal and  other  experience,  and  by  an  analysis  of  the  previou^^ 
mcthodB,  and  a  discovery  of  their  defects.  ^H 

Take  a  four-nijuart  fountain  syringe  and  pour  5nto  it  about  half 
a  pint  of  warm  water,  ranging  in  temperature  from  100"^ 
105*'  F.»    Hang  this  up  about  four  feet  above  the  couch  uj 

1  "The  New  Internal  Bath."  p.  43. 

""The  Internal  Bath,"  by  Laura  M,  Wright,  M.D.,  pp.  Ift-ll. 
•This  b  a  disptilwl  point.     Doclx>r  Wri^^ht  aaj-s:    "The  temperature  of 
injecting  fluid  for  fiuehingB  should  be  a.t  aU  time«  as  bot  aa  cuu  comforts 
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which  the  enema  is  to  be  takmn  flhe  force  of  the  water  will 

depend  upon  the  height  at  which  the  bag  is  suspended  ahove 
the  patient — the  higher  the  bag  the  more  forcible  the  stream  of 
water,  and  vice  versa).  Allow  the  water  to  nm  through  the  tube 
for  a  second  or  two  before  using,  in  order  to  permit  the  escape 
of  inclosed  air.    Oil  and  insert  the  nozzle^  into  the  rectum. 

Now  lie  upon  the  left  side  and  gradually  allow  the  water  to 
flow  into  the  bowel.  Should  pain  or  discomfort  be  experienced 
at  any  timef  instantly  check  the  flow  of  water  until  tlus  has 
passed  away.  It  is  due  to  a  sudden  and  forcible  expansion  of 
the  intestine,  which  will  cease  instantly  the  water  liaa  made  its 
way  upward  and  has  passed  the  dried  and  impacted  fsces.  The 
flow  of  water  should  then  be  allowed  to  continue — this  process 
being  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  (frequently  it  is 
not  necessary  at  all)  until  the  half-pint  is  all  injected.  Having 
done  this,  withdraw  the  nozzle,  and  retain  the  water,  if  possible, 
two  or  three  minutes,  before  expelling  it — thus  enabling  it  to 
dissolve  and  soften  the  contained  faces.  Now  rise  and  expel 
the  water,  and  whatever  fecal  matter  it  may  cany  with  it — the 
more  the  better.  Next  place  into  the  bag  about  one  quart  of 
tepid  water,  and  allow  this  to  flow  into  the  colon — as  above 
direeted — still  lying  on  the  hft  side.  Should  pain  be  experienced 
at  any  time,  during  the  injection,  temporarily  stop  the  Sow  of 
water,  as  previously  stated  (five  or  nix  seconds  will  usually 

b«  bome,  i,e..  from  105  to  112°  F.  .  .  ."  ("New  Intpmat  Bath,"  p,  13.) 
For  reaBons  that  will  presently  appear,  1  cannot  accept  ihia  advice  aa  the 
best.  Doctor  Jamison  pecoTnoiibnas  that  the  mjected  water  be  (he  tetnpem. 
ture  of  the  body— SIN.S"  F.  ("  Intestinal  IniBation."  p.  98.)  Doctor  Hunler 
("Hyicienic  Treatment,"  p.  3S),  reajmroende  that  the  temperature  of  the 
water  be  from  100°  to  104^  F.,  white  Doctor  Trail,  in  his  writinga,  contended 
that  tepid  enetnas  wefe,  aa  a  nile,  the  beat.  Doubtless  the  temperature  of 
the  water  h»M  to  be  varied  greatljf  to  suit  the  patieni  and  the  disease. 

'  Doctor  Wrijiht  !«  of  ihe  opinion  that  the  short  nozzle  should  te  replaced, 
in  colon  Qui^hin^,  bv  U  long  flexible  rubber  nozzle  (from  twelve  to  thirty 
inches  in  length),  wtiich,  ahe  insists,  is  fw  mote  effective  than  the  "old  ' 
method.  Her  arguments  seem  1r>  me  to  bo  very  strong.  DoeCor  JamJBon'a 
rejoinder  to  hor  arRuments  also  seems  to  me  veiy  effeetive,  and  the  choice 
must  be  left  to  each  individual  reader  to  decide,  The  subject  cannot  be 
diecuBaed  here — much  aa  I  eJiould  like  to  do  so — but  the  arguments  pro  and 
con  may  be  found  in  Doiior  WriRht's  "New  Inlomal  Bath,"  pp.  8-10^  and  in 
Docior  Jamison's.  "Intestinal  Irripalion,"  pp.  85-9.  reapcctively — to  which 
I  would  refer  the  reader  for  the  fitll  diaaission.  Meanwhile  I  auEECBt  that, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  nnd  ^specially  in  case»  of  fasting,  the  short,  and 
uaually  procurable,  nozzle  will  answer  all  requirementa-^jveiaUy  i/  the 
tnema  be  taken  as  lien  &uggesUd. 
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suffice),  then  continue  as  before.    Retain,  and  allow  this  lo 
pass  out.     We  now  have  the  rectum,  descending  colon,  and 
great  sigmoid  flexure  fairly  clear  from  impacted  fecal  matt-.T, 
and  we  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  cleansing  of  the 
tran3\'erse  and  ascending  colon — which  latter  lies  on  the  ri^( 
side  of  the  bo<Iy — the  tran8vei"se  colon  connecting  the  two.'    (In 
other  words  the  direction  of  the  colon  is  up  the  right  side,  across, 
and  down  the  left  side.)     When  undertaking  to  Hush  the  colon, 
therefore,  we  must  commence  by  cleansing  the  left,  or  descendiTig 
colon,  in  onier  to  effectually  reach  the  right,  or  asceuding  colon, 
for  the  reason  that,  otherwise,  the  force  of  gravity  would  cause 
the  first  injection  of  water  to  flow  across  and  into  the  right  side 
— thereby  infusing  itself  throughout  the  entire  mass  of  fecal 
matter  and  "  becoming  lost,"  so  to  apeak,  amid  so  much  niak*ri 
— defeating,  thereby,  its  sole  purpose  of  concentrated  local 
action.    The  left  side  being  cleaned  of  its  contents,  however,  the: 
passage  is  ck'arcd  for  the  direct  flow  of  watx?r  to  the  right  aide,; 
and  a  passage  is  left  along  which  may  flow  the  dislodged  matter, 
unimpeded.    It  now  becomes  apparent  why  I  recommended 
that  the  enema  should  be  taken — first  on  the  left,  then  on  the 
right  side — a  niost  obvious  measure,  yet  one  which  I  have  failed 
to  find  advocated  iii  any  book  upon  the  subject  that  I  havB 
ever  come  across. 

Tliis  third— and  generally  last'^injeetion  should  consist  of 
the  fuU  four  quarts  of  water,  or  as  large  a  percentage  of  this  as 
the  bowels  can  hold  without  extreme  discomfort.  The  amouu' 
varies,  of  course,  in  individual  cases;  some  persons  cannot  take 
more  thark  two  or  three  quarts  without  experiencing  a  certain 
amount  of  tension  and  pain  (relieved  immediately  the  water  is 
expelled)  while  others  can  retain  two  gallons  or  more  without 
experiencing  inconvenience.'  It  depends,  of  course,  upon  tin 
individual;  and  should  be  administered  accordingly. 

The  temperature  of  this  third  enema  should  be  quite  cool 
in  fact  cold — provided  that  there  is  sufficient  \'ita]ity  to  thor- 
oughly react.    In  all  feverish  conditions,  the  enema  should 

'  In  ail  diseased  Cnndition^,  the  enemas  xhotUd  rolliow  one  another  till  t^a 
water  comes  iiway  dmr.  These  should  be  taken  daily,  at  least;  stUDetimee 
Iwo  or  three  times  a  day. 

» See  "  Inteatinoi  Lavage,"  p.  32. 
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invaj-iably  be  quite  cold — though  never  ice  cold  {except  in  very 
exceptional  cases  which  cannot  be  discussed  now).  This  cold  acts 
as  a  helpful  stimulant  upon  the  jaded  and  relaxed  vital  centers, 
and  does  not  leave  them  lax  and  Haccid,  as  a  warm  or  hot  enema 
would  do.  If  a  warm  enema  be  taken ,  by  all  means  (;nd  up  with 
a  small  injection  of  cold  water,  which  may  be  retained  altogether 
if  desired — being  absorbed  through  the  walls  of  the  colon.  This 
will  serve  to  add  tone  to  the  bowels,  and  "draw  up"  the  rectum 
— which  might,  otherwise,  have  a  tendency  to  be  inconveniently 
rela.xed.  If  this  is  not  done  a  cold  sitz  bath  (p.  SQ5),  should  be 
substituted  instead,  and  will  seiTe  much  the  same  purjiose. 

Many  persons  have  a  vague^  superstitious  fear  of  thus  injecting 
cold  water  into  the  rectum;  but,  proviiJed  the  system  can 
properly  react,  this  fear  is  altogether  unfounded.  Do  we  not 
pour  glassful  after  glassful  of  ice  water  into  our  poor,  abused 
stomaclis  without  a  thought  of  the  consequenceg?  And  what  is 
the  stomach  more  than  a  mere  bulging  of  one  portion  of  the 
bowel?  To  be  sure,  ice  water  is  not  by  any  means  good  or 
healtliful — even  though  it  is  so  dmnk  by  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  (to  the  horror  of  their  European  neighbors),  and  is 
dcprccatc<l  by  most  physicians,  That  is  very  true,  and  it  will  be 
notieefl  that  1  did  not,  and  do  not,  recommend  ice  cold  enemas; 
but  stated,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  should  be  ^'cool."  There 
is  then  no  more  danger  in  administering  cool,  pure  water  per 
rectum  than  there  is  in  administering  it  per  os.  In  each  case  heat 
is  abstracted  from  the  body,  and  for  the  same  purpose;  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  any  water  entering  the  lx>dy  below 
blood-heat  is  raised  to  that  standard  before  being  exi>eUed  by 
the  depurating  organs  (at  bodily  temperature)  extracting,  of 
course,  this  heat  from  the  bodily  tissues.  In  all  cases  of  fever, 
etc.,  the  extreme  importance  of  cool  enemas  will  thup  become 
manifest — though  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  see 
wherein  the  supposed  "danger"  lies. 

I  have  come  acrcHs  a  few  cases  in  which  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  expelling  the  water  after  the  injection  is  complete.  This  very 
rarely  happens,  but  it  may  do  so.  Should  this  difficulty  occur, 
rise  and  walk  up  and  down  the  room  for  a  few  minutes;  or  roll 
from  side  to  side  upon  the  couch,  while  keeping  the  arms  stretched 
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above  the  head.  Kneading  the  bowels  in  the  direction  of  the 
colon  (up  the  right  side;  across  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  dowL 
the  left)  will  almost  invariably  bring  instantaneous  results.  Or 
a  hot  compress  or  hot  sltz  bath  may  be  tried.  In  any  case  do 
alann  Deed  be  felt—siDCC  the  water  per  seh  perfectly  harmless, 
and  will  be  absorbed  and  tiliniinated  by  the  system  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  aa  water  that  is  drunk,  is  eliminated.  I  have  never 
he-ard  of  a  case,  however,  in  which  this  extreme  retention  is 
recorded,  and  much  doubt  if  such  could  ever  occur.  The  usual 
result  is  quite  the  contrary;  and  retention  beyond  even  &  fcff 
moments  is  impossible.  I  merely  speak  of  it  here  as  a  condition 
that  might  occur — not  as  one  that  is  Hkdy  to  happen;  as  an 
extreme  possibility,  and  to  show  that — even  were  so  untoward  a 
result  to  foUow^no  apprehension  whatever  need  be  felt  on  that 
account. 

It  occasionally  happens,  also,  that  slight  sickness  (of  the' 
stomach)  may  follow  the  injection— though,  if  the  water  b  of 
the  temperature  advised — this  very  rarely  follows.  A  glass  or 
two  of  cool  water  will  usually  dispel  this  feeling ;  and  the  water 
should  be  checked  and  the  nozzle  withdrawn  so  long  as  it  lasls. 
The  enema  should  nei-er  be  taken  inmiediately  before,  or  within 
two  hours  after,  a  meal ;  when  provided  reasonable  care  be  taken, 
such  unpleasant  results  need  seldom  or  never  follow^ 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  this  method  of  cleaning  the 
bowels  effects  but  one  portion  of  them — the  colon — leaving  the 
stomach  and  the  small  intestine  tmtouched.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  may  be  true: 

"  But  there  is  no  necessity,"  as  has  been  pointed  out/  "  of  reach- 
ing this  directly  if  only  the  stomach  and  the  rolon  are  kept  in  nr- , 
der.    The  small  intestine  receives  at  its  upper  end  the  bile  from.i 
the  liver.     Now,  the  bile  is  a  decided  anti-ferment,  and  if  the 
stomach  and  Hver  can  be  made  to  do  their  work  properly,  the 
small  intestine  will  protect  itself  against  undue  fermentation  and] 
poisonous  absorption," 

But,  apart  from  such  considerations,  it  has  now  been  demons- 
trated that  water  injected  in  this  manner  wiU  pass  the  ileocaral 

1  "New  Intemftl  Bath,"  p.  38. 
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valve  and  enter  the  small  intestme — even  effecting  its  whole 
lougth.    This  has  been  definitely  provtd  by  Dr.  W.  li.  Cannon's 
rcscarchca  upon  "The  Movement  of  the  Intestine&  Studied  by 
MfanB  of  tlie  Roentgen  Rays."' 
Here  we  read  that : 

"  In  every  case  antiperistaltic  waves  are  set  going  by  the  injec- 
tion, and  the  material  ia  thereby  carried  la  the  f:cecum,  .  .  . 
Small  injectioas  have  never  in  my  experience  been  forced  even  in 
part  into  the  small  intestine;  but  with  the  larger  amounts, 
whether  ftuid  or  mushy,  the  radiographs  show  many  coils  of  the 
Small  intestine  containing  the  bismuth  food,  (p.  381,)  .  .  . 
I  have  never  seen  food  material  pass  back  so  far  a:^  the  i^tomach, 
but  ojice,  about  ten  minutes  after  an  injection  of  100  cc.  of  warm 
wflter,  the  cat  reached  and  vomited  a  clear  fluid  resembling  mused 
water  and  mucus.  In  the  fluid  there  were  two  inte^itinal  worm? 
still  elIIvc."     Cp.  382.) 

From  this  we  can  no  longer  doubt  that  every  part  of  the 
intestine  may  be  thus  cleansed  by  the  injected  water;  and  this 
cleansing  process  should  always  be  assisted  by  copious  water 
drinking. 

The  common  sense — the  philosophy — of  this  method  of  treat- 
ment is  now,  I  trust,  apparent.  The  whole  secret  is — cleanliness: 
a  w-ashing  out  of  the  mtcatine,  ag  we  would  any  other  tube  con- 
taining foul,  obnoxious  material.  WTiat  possible  harm  can 
come  from  such  a  aane  and  healtliful  practice?  In  all  diseased 
conditions  this  measure  ia  of  the  utmost  and  very  greatest  im- 
portance; and  even  in  health  an  occasional  flushmg  of  the  colon 
is  to  be  recommended.  We  know  that  absorption  of  this  water 
takes  place,  as  a  considerable  percentage  of  it  ia  almost  invariably 
passed  off  as  urine,  shortly  after  the  enema  is  completed.  For 
this  reason  also,  "nutrient"  or  foo<l  enemas  are  frequently  ad- 
ministered by  the  physician,  after  feeding  per  os  has  become 
iniposfublc.  Further,  every  particle  of  food  which  the  body 
utilizes  must,  of  necessity,  be  absorbed  through  the  intestinal 
wall.  Knowing  these  facts,  then,  is  it  not  obvious  that  the  foul, 
corrupt  fecal  matter  must,  to  a  very    great  extent  he  absorberl 

'  From  (he  "Laborafory  of  Pliyaiolotty,"  Hnrvunl  MedicftI  Srhool;  Ex- 
tracts from  the  Anwricnn  Jmimal  of  Phvsiahijv.  1902;  reprinted  in  Horace 
Fletcher's  "A.  B-Z.  ot  Oiir  Niilnlaoii,"  pp.  3-12-88, 
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also' — thereby  leading  to  auto-infection,  and  a  system  infe 
throughout  with  tilth,  poison  and  diseast'?  And  doea  not  tbe 
vast  importance  of  a  cteau.  sn"eet,  alimentary  canal  become  at 
once  apparent? — its  vital  necessity  proved,  if  health  and  purity 
of  body  are  to  exist?  And  dot-s  not  the  idea  force  itself  more 
and  moiT'  upon  us^  while  considering  this  ([uestioCf  that  a  full, 
overcrowded  and  filthy  ahmentary  canal  is  thus  the  ba^  and 
starting  point  of  all  diseases?  "No  need  to  journey  to  other 
localities  for  health/'  as  Doctor  Jamison  has  justly  remarked,* 
"'SO  long  as  you  carry  so  fannidahle  a  foe  to  health  with  you," 

I  shall  make  but  one  or  two  more  remarks  in  this  connection. 
It  may  be  thought,  by  some,  that  an  enema  may  be  quite  un- 
necessary in  their  case — for  the  reason  that  one — perhaps  two- 
movements  of  the  bowels  occur  daily,  and  with  fair  regularity, 
I  must  insist  that  this  is  no  indication  at  all  that  constipation 
and  other  diseased  conditions  of  the  bowels  do  not  exist. 

"The  colon  ia  loaded  with  waste  and  poisonous  matter  from 
one  year's  end  to  the  other.  There  may  be  a  discharge  eveo* 
day.  even  more  than  one,  and  yet  the  person  may  be  badly  con- 
stipated! Bear  in  mind  that,  accurately  speaking,  constipatioo 
means  a  loaded  colon.  Now,  if  from  one  end  of  this  packed  organ 
a  amall  portton  is  discharged  daily,  the  colon  still  remains  full  by 
the  addition  at  the  other  end,  and  thus  constipation  is  preaetit 
and  oontiouous  even  though  there  be  a  daily  discharge.  The 
discharge  is  from  the  lower  end  of  the  colon  only."' 

Further,  we  now  have  proof  that  fecal  matter  may  cleave 
the  wall  of  the  intestine,  and  there  solidify  and  harden,  pe> ' 
manently  diseasing  the  bowel,  preventing  the  nutriment  taken 
from  being  properly  absorbed,  and  poisoning  the  body;*  y^t^fl 
since  the  center  of  the  passage  is  left  open,  and  the  bowel  con- 
tents can,  after  a  fashion,  pass  through  it,  and  be  finally  dis- 
charged, constipation  may  never  be  suspected.     It  has  been 

■From  two-thirds  to  thfte-founhe  of  the  tolal  amount,  a^conliug  lo 
Doctor  Jamison,     ("  Intcalijial  Irrigation,"  p.  00.)  ^h 

'"InlestinallUg,"  pp.  121-2.  ^M 

» "New  Internal  Bath,"  p.  27.  ^B 

'  I|.  ia  partly  owing  to  this  cause,  I  believe,  that  many  peraons  are  thin 
and  aniBniic;  what  food  Ihey  eat  "does  thrni  no  Eood."  Of  course  not^for 
tiiey  catiiiot  appmpriat*  or  ttssimilute  it,  und  wc  can  now  appreciate  the  full 
tnjtb  of  Doctor  Latmn's  remark — that  an  overfed  m&n  iq  "both  starved  "I** 
I>ni3oncd,"     ("Common  Disordera."  p.  120.1 
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showa  th&t  this  process  of  accuimiiation  and  mcmatation  may 
contiDUc  until  almost  complete  stoppage  of  the  bowel  results— 
but  a  narrow  bore  being  left  along  which  fecal  matter  may  pass- 
instead  of  a  clean,  sweet  healthy  bowel.    Says  Doctor  Monroe/ 

"Colons  that  are  ehronically  impacted,  lined  witli  indurated 
fecal  matter,  are  like  an  old  stove  when  the  ashes  of  many  win- 
ters have  formed  clinkers  in  ita  sides  that  have  to  be  chiseled  off. 
These  impacted  colons  present  a  small  canal  at  the  side  or  in  the 
middle  of  the  impaction,  through  which  the  fseces  must  pasa^  and 
such  patients  always  have  to  liquefy  their  stools  by  drugs  every 
time  they  obtain  an  action."  Indeed,  in  some  cases,  we  are 
assured  that  "diarrhoea  may  be  present  without  removing  the 
constipation,  for  the  fecal  matters  are  often  so  hardened  and 
impacted  that  Quid  dejections  pass  by  them  without  solving  or 
moving  them."' 

Doctor  Depierris  also  says:' 

"  Constipation  at  times  becomes  so  great  that  the  intestines 
become  covered  with  a  crust  of  matter  fomiing  a  solid  and  hollow 
tube,  the  thickness  becoming  greater,  to  the  obliteration  of  the 
passage." 

Are  not  such  conditions  obviously  diwaae-breeding?  And 
yet  they  exist,  more  or  less,  in  almost  all  of  us.  Does  it  not 
behoove  us,  then,  to  keep  this  part  of  our  bodies  clean,  healthy, 
and  in  such  a  condition  that  we  are  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
ilas  a  part  of  ourseh>esf 

From  the  above,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  an  enema,  used 
in  such  cases,  will  have  the  effect  of  rapidly  dissolving  and 
cftnying  off  this  mass  of  effete  material ;  and  that  the  water  may 
here  have  the  effect  of  removing  fecal  matter  which  otherwise 
would  never  have  been  passed  away  from  the  system,  but 
remained  there  until  we  died !  Retention  of  this  material  within 
the  bowel  is  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  disease  known  to  us — 
yet  how  conmion  a  disease  it  is!  Constipation  is  all  but  uni- 
versal.   The  amount  of  fiecesthat  the  colon  may  hold,  without 

1  "Therapeutical  Uses,  of  Inteatinal  LavMe,"  pp.  19-20. 
* "  DiKCBtioii  and  DyHpepsia,"  by  R.  T.  Trail,  M-I>,,  p.  52. 
»  "  Aristocracy  of  Health,"  p.  248. 
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^ving  any  notice  of  undue  tension,  is  something  prodi^ous. 
ThuB,  Dr.  N.  Chapman,  iu  his  "Clinical  Lectures"  Cp>  304)  says: 

"The  fieces  Bometimes  accumulate  in  distinct  indurated  scybak 
or  in  euomious  masses,  solid  and  compact.  Taunton,  a  surgeon 
of  London,  has  a  preparation  of  the  colon  and  rectum  of  more 
than  twenty  inches  in  circumference  containing  three  gallons  of 
fseces,  taken  from  a  woman,  whosie  abdomen  waa  as  much  dis- 
tended as  in  the  maturity  of  pregnancy.  By  Letnaisurier.  anolhef 
case  is  reported  of  a  pregnant  woman,  who  was  constipated  for 
two  months,  from  whom,  after  death,  thirteen  and  one-4ialf 
poundiS  of  solid  faeces  were  taken  away, though  a  short  time  before 
between  two  and  three  poundfi  had  been  scraped  out  of  the  rec- 
tum. Cases  reported  by  Doctor  Graves,  of  Dublin,  which  he 
saw  in  women,  were  from  dis^tensions  in  certain  directious  of  thfl 
abdomen,  the  one  was  cotasidcred  to  be  owing  to  a  prodigioiits" 
hypertrophy  of  the  liver,  nad  the  other  of  the  ovary;  in  the  latter 
of  which  he  removed  a  bucket  full  of  fseces  in  two  days.  Mr.j 
Wilmot,  of  London,  has  recently  given  a  case  where  a  gallon  of 
matter  was  lodged  in  the  coecum,  and  the  intestines  perforated 
by  ulceration." 


I  myself  have  known  of  cases  reacMng  almost  an  equal  amount, 
while  M.  ^ocquet  has  removed  from  the  large  intestine  seventeen 
and  one-half  pound.^?  of  focal  matter.'  This  subject  is  not  the 
pleasantest  to  discuss,  but  where  disease  and  death  are  in  the 
balance,  we  must  discuss  this  question  of  nutrition  in  all  its 
phases — looking  on  the  fwccs  as  so  much  "digestion-ash." 

Now,  one  most  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  fast  ia 
the  almost  uniformly  complete  lack  of  action  of  the  bowels. 
After  a  fast  has  been  entered  upon,  they  seem  hardly  ever  to 
move  of  their  own  accord,  and  unless  coaxed  or  forct'd  to  do  so 
by  enemas,  etc.    Doctor  Page  informs  ua  that; 

"Tanner  had  no  movement  during  his  fast;   Grisc^omb'a  expcHj 
rience  was  eimdar,  and  Connolly,  the  consumptive,  who  fastedj 
forty-three  days,  had  no  movement  for  three  weeks,  and  then 
the  temporary  looseness  was  occasioned  by  profuse  water  drink- 
Ing,  which  in  hia  case  proved  curative."' 

■  "Death  and  Sudden  Deaih,"  by  P.  Brouardel,  M.D.,  p.  258. 
»"NBturoJ  Cure,"  p.  112. 
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Now,  from  one  point  of  view,  this  is  only  natural  Since  no 
food  is  ingested,  we  should  suppose,  h  priori,  that  none  would  be 
excreted;  but  this  is  n  very  superficial  and,  aa  we  ahall  presently 
see  below,  a  very  erroneous  view  of  the  question.  There  fre- 
quently is  much  fecal  matter  present,  but  it  is  not  voluntarily 
excreted — at  least  for  many  days.  Mark  Twain  quotes  a  case, 
e.g.,^  in  which  no  action  of  the  bowels  was  recorded  for  forty-four 
days!  In  this  case,  too,  a  very  small  amount  of  food  was  daily 
ingrated.  The  system,  of  course,  utilized  practicaliy  every 
particle  of  this  material,  and  there  was  none  loft  to  excrete. 
Again,  Doctor  Dewey  mentions  one  case  in  which  no  action 
look  place  for  twenty-four  days,* 

For  the  reason,  then,  that  the  bowela  do  cease  to  act,  in  this 
manner,  I  must  insist  that,  while  a  patient  is  fasting,  enemata 
should  be  constantly  employed.  Every  organ  of  elimination 
works  more  rapidly  imd  effectively  while  a  fast  is  in  progress,  as 
we  know  (pp.  153-^) ;  and  the  fecal  matter  in  the  bowels  should 
be  regidarly  removed  to  make  way  for  the  fresh  material  that  is 
rapidly  being  deposited.  It  may  be  thought  by  some  that — 
when  once  the  food  supply  is  cut  off — no  new  material  will  be 
deposited,  but  thw  is  a  very  great  mistake.    Saya  Doctor  Page;* 

"This  movement,  when  natural,  consists  of  waste  matters 
secreted  from  the  bbod  by  the  glanda  of  the  colon,  and  not,  as  is 
popularly  supposed,  of  food  substances,  at  leaat  not  to  any  con- 
siderable degree.  When  it  does  (and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  this 
ia  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception)  it  is  because  the  person  has 
eaten  at  least  Oiai  much  more  than  he  ought." 

And  similarly  Doctor  Jamison  sa}^  :* 

"It  is  not  generally  known  to  laymen,  nor  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated among  physicians,  that  the  mass  of  fecal  matter  normally 
evacuated  from  the  bowels  comes  mainly  from  the  blood;  and 
that  this  mass  is  not,  as  it  Is  usually  supposed  to  be,  the  residue 
of  the  food  that  has  been  left  unasslmilated." 


1  "The  Man  That  Corrupted  Hadleyburg,  and  Other  Stories,"  p.  124. 
» "  No-Brpakfoat  Plah."  p.  107. 
>  "  Natural  Cure,"  P-  1 1 1. 
*  "  InteetinaJ  Ilia,"  p.  99, 
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Such  being  the  case,  we  may  readily  see  the  necessity  of  ««• 
stantly  rinsingout  the  bowels — since  the  waste  material  continues 
to  be  deposited  in  them  d&ily ;  and  this,  right  up  to  the  end  (^ 
the  fast — no  matter  how  long,  in  duration,  that  may  be.  We 
thus  have  an  explanation,  also,  of  those  facts  that  have  puzzled 
so  many  observers  of  the  ]ihenomena  of  fasting,  viz.,  the  ex- 
traordinary length  o{  lime  that  fecal  matter  may  continue  to 
remain  within  the  bowel,  even  in  spite  of  repeated  and  thorou^ 
flushings,  I  myself  have  known  one  case  in  which  a  very  gre*t 
amount  of  fieceswere  removed  by  an  enema  on  the  thirty-eighth 
day  of  a  fast ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  thorough  Bushing 
had  been  taken  almost  dailyl  It  proves  to  us  how  "far  behind'' 
was  Nature  in  her  accounts — requiring  all  this  time  merely  to 
"catch  up,"  so  to  speak,  and  how  necessary  in  such  cases  must 
have  be>en  the  fast  I 

We  can  now,  I  tliink,  see  the  reason  for  these  facta.  In  mwiy 
cases,  the  fecal  matter  was  not  in  the  intestine  at  all^  on 
occasion  of  the  previous  flushing— but  it  was  deposited  there 
the  blood  in  the  interval.  Needless  to  say,  this  extraneous  mat- 
ter should  be  removed  now,  just  as  promptly  as  at  any  other 
time;  and,  smce  true  health  cannot  return  until  the  system  is 
completely  rid  of  all  such  material — and,  as  the  fast  will  termin- 
ate naturally  (as  we  shall  see,  p.  544),  when  such  a  condition  of 
health  is  established,  we  can  readily  gee  that  a  frequent  flushing 
of  the  bowels— say,  once  a  day — will  materially  assist  a  rcti 
to  health,  and  effectively  shorten  the  fast.'  It  is  a  most 
portant  hygienic  auxiliary  to  the  main  treatment;  and,  thou, 
so  essential,  Doctor  Dewey  hardly  mentions  the  enema  in  any 
of  his  books;  but  its  omission  scorns  to  me  a  very  great  fault, 
since  we  can  see  that  its  use  will  both  shorten  and  lighten  th^H 
period  of  fasting;  and,  for  the  fasting  patient,  these  surely,  af^^ 
two  highly  important  and  much-longed-for  measures;  since  I  ,, 
by  no  means  contend  that  the  fasting  cure  is  either  easy  0^M 
pleasant.  My  contention  is  that  it  is  a  true  and  efficient  mre^* 
and  this,  I  am  convinced,  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  any  ott 
method  now  in  vogue. 

I  Mr.  Purinton's  adii-ice  to  "cat:  laxath-e  foods  on]; 
ing  the  fast"  seeing  to  mo  excwdmgjy  aound. 
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It  must  be  admitted,  of  course,  that  the  enema  is,  after  all, 
only  a  palliative  treatment — removing  the  symptoms;  and 
that,  unless  the  diet  is  reformed  (lessened  in  quantity  and 
changed  in  quality)  no  permanent  and  effectual  cure  can  result 
or  be  possible.  The  cause  of  the  abnormal  bowel  conditions 
must  be  removed,  if  a  true  cure  is  to  follow,  and  this  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  reforming  the  diet — the  initial  cause  of  the 
bowel  trouble— which  necessitated  the  enemas  and  even  the  fast. 


CHATTER  VII 


MENTAL   INFLUENCES 

The  "influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  body"  has  become  s 
hackneyed  expression  in  medical  literature,  ever  since  Dr,  Hack 
Tuke  wrote  hia  classical  treatise  upon  the  subject^  beariDg  that 
title.  "Suggestion" — hypnotic  and  other — is  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  medical  world  to-day  aa  it  never  did  before. 
Keen  intenvst  is  being  manifested  in  the  subject,  and  investi- 
gations have  been  conducted  in  this  direction— a  direction  whid^ 
will,  I  believe,  ultimately  prove  far  more  fruitful  and  productive 
of  results  than  any  other  that  has  so  far  been  pursued.  I  am  a 
firm  believer  in  the  great — the  very  great — influence  of  the 
mind  in  the  causation  and  cure  of  disease^  not  only  in  mental 
and  so-called  "nervous"  affections,  but  m  the  gravest  of  fimo- 
tional  disturbances.    As  Dr.  A.  T.  Schofield  pointed  out;' 

"  It  is  important  to  observe  that  a  disease  due  to  the  imagina- 
tion ig  not  necessarily  an  imaginary  disease,  but  may  produce 
various  functional  and  even  organic  disturbances." 


d 
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That  the  mind  exerts  sojne  influence  over  the  body  is  t< 
obvious  to  necessitate  proof;  the  extent  of  that  influence  is  the 
only  point  in  dispute — the  only  matter  to  be  decided.    That  this 
influence  is  vastly  more  real  and  potent  than  was  formerly^ 
imagined  is  now  conceded  by  all ;  and  I  shall  briefly  call  atteo^l 
tion  to  a  few  of  the  most  well-known  and  obvious  forms  of  this 
influence,  in  order  to  enable  ua,  the  more  easily,  to  appreciate  and 
understand  the  deeper  set  and  more  extraordinary  phenoraenft,, 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  later  on  in  this  chapterjH 

At  no  period  of  his  existence  is  man  severed  from  the  active 

operations — the  potent  influences — of  mind.    Even  before  his 

birth  thia  all-powerful  factor  is  actively  at  work;    prenatal 

'  "  Nervea  In  Dtsorder,"  p.  6. 
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influences  undoubtedly  playing  a  large  pai't  in  the  formation  of 
the  menta!  and  physical  life  of  the  unborn  child.' 

Afttr  birth,  we  begin  to  gain  control  of  our  bodies;  to  possess 
a  personality;  to  feel  the  influence  and  the  power  of  this  inner 
"self."  Thenceforward,  the  mind  assumes  a  more  and  more 
important  rtlle.  IIuw  great  this  control  may  be  ia  not  ever 
realized  by  the  majority  of  mankind.  The  phenomena  of 
blushing  and  of  "turning  pale"  are  two  well-known  instances 
of  the  effect  of  menta!  states  over  the  circulation.*  The  influence 
of  excitement  upon  the  heart,  the  respiration,  the  excretory 
organs,  etc,,  arc  also  too  well-known  to  require  more  than  a 
passing  mention.  Fear  frequently  affects  the  kidneys;  the 
blsidder;  and  still  more  readily  the  skin — where  a  "cold  perspira- 
tion" is  experienced  as  the  result  of  shock;  excitement  will 
stimtdate  the  bowels  to  copious  action;  will  increase  the  rate  of 
respiration^thereby  increasing  the  output  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  etc. 

Suggestion,  hypnotic  and  other,  has  enabled  us  to  produce 
most  extraordinary  effects.  A  quickoning  or  slowing  of  the 
pulse  has  frequently  been  induced  artificially.  Krafft^Ebing's 
experiments  (quoted  more  fully  later  on)  are  particularly  sur- 
prising. "He  succeeded  in  producing  any  temperature  he 
pleased  on  his  subject/'  wrote  Dr.  A.  Moll.*  Doctor  Moll  himself 
Bucceeded  in  '*  antidoting,"  as  it  were,  the  effects  of  purgatives 
by  suggestion;  or,  on  the  contrary,  inducing  an  action  of  the 
bowels  by  suggestions  that  such  purgatives  had  been  taken, 
when,  in  fact,  none  such  had  been  administered  at  all.  Thus 
we  read  (pp,  123-4) : 

"I  have  had  several  experiences  of  the  facility  with  which  the 
bowels  of  some  hypnotics  are  affected  by  suggestion.  I  say  to 
one  of  them, '  In  half  an  hour  after  waking  your  bowels  will  act.' 

'Seo  "FDreordainecl,"  by  An  Observer;  "Pre-Natal  Culture,"  by  A.  R 
Newton;  "Huniaa  Peraonality,"  by  F.  W.  H.  Myers.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  455^8,  etc. 

'The  cimilaiion  is,  of  Murae,  related  almost  aolcly  by  the  ncn-oua 
Bj'slcin;  and,  by  controlliri^  the  lut.ter,  we  may,  accordingly,  regvtlale  the 
tin.'ulaiion  throughout  the  bwly.  We  tbue  see  now  vultiubl?  su^ge^lion  may 
be  in  aome  caeea;  for,  by  lu-Ainfi,  directly  Li|>on  the  mind,  whirh  cotitrols  the 
nervous  Hyslem,  which,  "in  luni,  ControliS  thft  ciKUtfi.tion,  we  may  thereby 
eqi3ali£e  the  latter — rclkvinB  ctmstestion,  and  supplying  one  of  the  pruicipal 
requisites  for  a  true  cure,     [pp-  69-70.) 

»  "  Hypnotism,"  p.  129. 
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The  effect  follows.  'To-morrow,  between  eight  and  nine,  ywii 
bowels  will  act  tbree  times,'  Exactly  the  same  r^oitt,  though 
the  subject  remembers  nothing  of  the  auggeetton  on  avakinE. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  action  of  aperients  can  be  checked 
by  suggestion,  though  this  does  not  often  happen.  A  patJtni 
takes  a  dose  of  castor  oil  which  is  sufficient  to  produce  copious 
action  of  the  bowels.  He  is  told  in  hypnosis  that  the  medicii 
will  only  take  effect  in  forty-eight  hours.  The  suggestion 
effectual,  although  with  this  person  the  dose  babittially  acts 
quickly  and  abundantly    ..." 

Dr.  Hack  Tuke  gives  the  classical  case  in  which  the  infan" 
was  poisoned,  and  died,  as  the  result  of  the  mother's  milk  becom- 
ing tainted— the  result,  in  turn,  of  a  fit  of  anger  shortly  before 
feeding/    We  know  that  the  secretions  are  often  poisoned 
this  manner;  the  spittle  of  mad  dogs  well  illuatrating  this  point" 
Indeed,  it  has  been  demonstrated  (if  reports  speak  truly)  by  tt 
experiments  of  Prof.  Elmer  Gates*  and  others,   that 
mental  states,  such  as  anger,  worry,  fear,  etc,,  actually  create 
poisons  within  the  sjratem — poisonous  precipitates  being  formed, 
and  may  be  detected  by  the  proper  chemical  tests.    These  pre- 
cipitates are  of  various  colors;  the  color  depending,  apparently 
upon  the  character  of  the  emotion  or  mental  stat-e  invokf 
Thus  we  see  the  physiological  consequences  of  such  mental  cot 
ditiona,  and  the  delicate,  yet  potent,  reciprocal  action  of  mind 
and  body.    But  this  poison  is  and  must  be  eliminated  through 
the  depurating  organs,  just  as  any  other  poison  Ls,  so  that  fa&ttiig 
and  other  appropriate  hygienic  agencies  are  as  applicable  in  all^ 
cases  of  mental  disturbance  as  in  any  other  diseased  conditic 
whatever. 

And  in  other  ways  b  this  influence  exemplified.    Cases  of 
called  '' miraculous  cures"  may  be  found  in  the  histories  of  all     . 
countries,  but  have  always  been  scouted  by  the  scientific  m€^H 
of  the  age  as  untrue,  and  as  merely  the  reaiilts  of  mal-ob9ervation^i 
and  ignorance.    And  it  is  only  lately,  when  much  these  same 
results  have  been  obtained  artificially,  by  hypnotic  suggestion, 
that  they  have  become  recognised  iA  veritable  truths,  and  as 

■  In  cartain  foul  condirmna  of  ihp  orRaniRin,  the  breasta  become  veritabte 
eliminatiiiE  or^anel     See  TraEl:  "Sexual  Physiology  and  Hygieiie,"  p.  313 
» "The  Mind  and  the  Braia,"  p.  11. 
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worthy  of  serious  coiisidtTatian  and  study.  Take,  e.g.,  the  cases 
of  stigmata  recordt'd  and  generally  attributed  to  "miracle." 
There  are  numerous  eases  on  record  where  continued  contempla- 
fcion  of  and  dwelling  upon  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion  have 
resulted  in  the  appearance  of  bleeding  spots  or  patches  in  the 
skin,  corresponding,  in  their  location,  to  the  wounds  of  Christ. 
This  was  fii-st  recorded  in  the  case  of  Francis  of  Assiai ;  and  there 
have  been  numerous  other  cases — one  of  the  best  known  and 
.lOOst  recent  being  that  of  Louise  Lateau  of  Bois  d'Haine,  near 
bns,  France,  which  was  much  discussed  in  1868. 

"It  appeara,"  says  Doctor  Moll,  in  diacussmg  this  case,  "from 
the  literature  concerning  her,  that  the  anatomical  procesa  was 
rather  a  complicated  one  in  her  case.  Blisters  tirst  appeared, 
and  after  they  burst,  there  was  bleeding  from  the  true  ekin 
(corium),  without  any  visible  injury.  I  will  not  enter  into  the 
questino  of  simulation,  which  a  Belgian  doctor,  Warlomont, 
decided  was  impossible,  after  personal  investigation.  Delboeuf 
and  others  believe  that  the  phenomena  were  caused  by  auto- 
suggestion. Lateau  directed  her  own  attention  continually  to 
thotfe  parts  of  her  body  which,  .she  knew,  correfiponded  to  the 
wounds  of  Christ,  and  the  anatomical  lesions  resulted  from  this 
strain  of  attention,  as  in  other  ciuses  from  external  suggestion. 
Virchow,  as  is  known,  thought  that  fraud  or  miracle  were  the 
only  alternatives.  In  the  well-known  case  of  Catherine  Em- 
merich, the  bleedings  are  said  to  have  appeared  while  she  waa 
looking  at  the  crucifix.  " 

Nor  are  these  casta  altogether  exceptional.  Many  other 
similar  restdts  have  been  attained,  sometimes  as  the  result  of 
direct' experiment — by  hypnotic  and  post-hypnotic  suggestion, 
and  by  other  means.  Mr.  Myers  collected  and  published  many 
interesting  cases  of  this  character  in  his  chapter  on  "  The  Mechan- 
ism of  Suggestion,"  published  in  the  PTocecdings  of  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research,  Vol.  VII.,  pp,  327-55, 

But  the  most  remarkable  case  of  this  character,  undoubtedly, 
is  that  published  by  Krafft-Ebing,  to  which  he  devoted  a  whole 
book.^  In  this  case  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  were 
observed. 

^  "  An  ETperimentftl  Study  in  the  Domain  of  HypnotiRm,"  etc. 
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"Once  ut  least,"  we  are  told,  "she  (the  patient)  was  tnoth 
injured  and  offended  by  the  culpable  ofit  of  a  metiical  sludem, 
who  laid  u  pair  of  scissors  upon  her  chest,  telling  her  that  tbe> 
were  red-liot,  and  thus  created  a  serious  wound,  which  took  two 
months  to  heal." 

Krafft-Ebing  made  a  humane  variation  of  this  risky  experi- 
ment. Like  Doctor  Biggs,  he  ordered  the  production  of  ffd 
patches  of  definite  shapes,  wliich  were  to  be  formed  without 
itching,  pain,  or  inflammation. 

"The  history  of  the  process  thus  set  up  is  a  curious  one, 
orgatiism  had  to  perform,  ko  to  say,  a  novel  feat,  which  took  a 
great  deal  U>nger  than  the  tough  and  ready  process  of  vesicstioo- 
From  February  24th  to  May  3d,  1888,  a  livid,  red,  hypcnmif 
surface,  corresponding  to  the  letter  K  was  slowly  and  painlesslr 
developing  itself  on  a  selected  and  protected  area  between  the 
shoulder-blades, ' ' 

I  will  cite  one  or  two  other  cases  equally  extraordinary.  Thus; 
Professor  Beamiis  and  Doctor  Krafft-Ebing  have  slowed  the 
pulse  by  hypnotic  suggestion;  and  these  samnta,  as  well  as 
Professor  Bernheun,  M.  Focachon  and  othere,  have  produced 
redness  and  btiskTs  by  the  same  means.  Doctors  Mabille, 
Ilamadier,  Bourru,  Burot,  have  produced  iocAliaed  hypenemia, 
epistaxis,  ecchyinosis.  Doctor  Forel  and  others  have  restored 
arrested  secretions  at  a  precisely  fixed  hour.  Doctor  Kraffl^ 
Ebing  has  produced  a  rise  of  temperature  at  moments  fixed  by 
himself — a  rise,  for  instance,  from  37*  to  3S.S*  C.  Burot  has 
lowered  the  temperature  of  a  hand  as  much  as  10°  C.  by  sugges- 
tion. He  aupposca  that  the  mechanism  employed  is  the  con- 
striction of  the  brachial  artery,  beneath  the  biceps.  "How  can 
it  be,"  he  asks,"  that  when  one  merely  says  to  the  subject,  'your 
hand  will  become  cold,'  the  vaso-motor  nervous  system  answers 
by  constricting  the  artery  to  the  degree  necessary  to  achieve 
the  result  desired?     C'est  ce  qui  depasse  ndtre  ivmginalion."^ 

Take  again  the  following  experiment^  which  was  perfor 
by  Doctor  Rybilkiin,  in  the  presence  of  his  colleagues,  at 
hospital  Marie,  at  St.  Petersburg.     Doctor  Rybilikin  had  pr 

■  '■  PrortfdiJiQs  of  the  Society  for  Psyclut^  Research/'  Vol.  Vll.,  pp.  336-7. 
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ously  experimtjQted  in  the  same  way  with  this  subject.  The 
subject  was  Macar  K.,  a  house  paiuter,  aged  16,  hysterica!  and 
Eilmost  wholly  anesthetic.  He  was  hypnotized  and  it  was 
suggested  that; 

"'When  you  awake,  you  will  be  cold;  you  will  go  and  warm 
yourself  at  the  stove,  and  you  will  burn  your  forearm  on  the  line 
which  i  have  traced  out.  This  will  hurt  you;  a  redness  will  ap- 
pear on  your  arm;  it  will  swell;  there  will  be  blistere.'  On  being 
awakened,  the  patient  obeyed  the  suggestion.  He  even  uttered 
a  cry  of  pain  at  the  moment  when  he  touched  the  door  of  the  stove, 
which  had  not  been  lighted.  Some  minutes  later  a  redness,  with- 
out swelling,  could  be  seen  at  the  place  indicated;  and  the  patient 
complained  of  sharp  pain  on  its  being  touched.  A  bandage  waa 
put  on  his  arm,  and  he  went  to  bed  under  our  ej-es.  When  the 
dressing  was  removed  at  ten  next  morning,  we  saw  at  the  place 
of  the  burn  two  blisters,  one  the  size  of  a  nut,  the  other  of  a  pea, 
and  a  number  of  small  bJisters.  Around  this  tract  the  akin  was 
red  and  sensitive."     {loc.  cil.  p.  338.) 

Thus  we  have  been  led  by  a  gradual  series  of  cases  to  perceive 
the  pot^ency  and  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  the  mind  over  the 
body — that  great  influence  which  ia  now  only  just  beginning  to 
be  realized,  and  put  into  practice  by  the  medical  profession.  I 
cannot  give  any  space  to  a  detailed  atudy  of  this  subject,  my 
object  being  to  call  attention  to  its  importance  rather  than  to 
attempt  to  establish  any  conclusion. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  I  have  thus  far  given  much 
too  little  attention  to  this  branch  of  the  subject,  and  far  too 
much  to  the  purely  material  or  phy&iological  side.  I  wish  to  say, 
in  reply,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  underestimate,  in  any  way,  that 
factor;  but  I  have  endeavored  to  make  this  a  purely  physiolo^- 
cal  work,  dealing  with  the  questions  of  health  and  disease  from 
a  purely  material  standpoint,  and  have  purposely  left  out  of 
consideration,  pro  tern.,  the  influences  of  the  mind,  as  rendering 
the  subject  both  more  intricate  and  more  detailed,  without  in 
any  manner  helping  to  elucidate  the  problem.  I  consider  that 
the  mental  and  the  physiological  are  both  most  important  fac- 
tors in  the  causation  and  cure  of  disease,  and  that  they  travel 
along  parallel  lines,  and  must,  consequently,  be  studied  sepa- 
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ratcly.'    This  book  has  undertaken  Ihir  stutly  of  tliu  nialerialor 
physiologicaE  side  ordy,  and  that  is  all  that  can  be  attcmpt«l| 
in  a  volume  such  as  the  present. 

I  must  confess,  too,  that  I  am  much  less  favorably  impressed' 
with  the  evidence  for  mental  cures  than  I  was  several  years  ago. 
The  evidence  is  decidedly  weaker  than  I  once  conceivtxl  it  lo  be. 
Let  me  illustrate  this  and  the  reason  for  my  decision.    The 
Christian  Science  treatment,  e.g.,  is  and  must  be  erroneous  in 
its  principles  because  it  aims  at  removing  the  symptoms  rathcrJ 
than  removing  the  causes — thus  falling  into  the  univexsal  error' 
of  regarding  disease  (1)  as  an  entity;  and  (2)  as  an  evil  to  he 
overcome,  rather  than  itself  a  beneficial  curing  process.    And, 
further,  when  the  s>-mptonis  have  been  relieved  or  removcsl. 
"cure^'  is  supposed  to  have  been  effected — this  quite  ignoring! 
the  fact  that  all  sj-mptoms  may  be  removed,  yet  the  true  disease 
— the  cause — still  remain  untouched.    How  fallacious  this  ide 
is,  has  been  previously  pointed  out. 

It  may  be  objected  that  it  is  philosophically  quite  unwarrant- 
able thus  to  divideupthementitland  the  physical  in  this mamicr, 
for  separate  study.  "It  is  certain,"  it  may  lje  argued,  "that 
there  are  not  thus  two  dLstlnct  and  separate  factors,  but  that 
they  arc  interblended  and  associated  in  the  most  intimate  and 
inseparable  manner.^'  This  connection  and  interdependence  is 
one  of  the  most  certain  and  obrious  of  facts  (albeit  one  of  the 
most  puzzling)  with  which  philosophy  has  to  deal.  I  fully 
realize  the  force  and  the  implications  of  this  objection.  Indeed, 
I  would  go  fm-ther,  and  acknowledge  that,  in  reality,  there  may 
be  no  physical  bo<ly  at  all,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term— it  being  but  the  symbol,  counterpart,  or  external  exprefr 
Bion  of  the  underlying,  hidden  reality — thought. 

"If,  at  the  present  day,"  says  Doctor  Strong,*  "there  is  a  poii 
on  which  philosophers  show  some  sort  of  agreement,  it  ia  that' 

'  "The  force  of  RURE^^lion  is  int-ended  by  Nalure  to  be  apowerful  anxiltsry^ 
but  no  more."     (EhbuKl:  "How  to  RL'alorfc  Life  Cihitig  Ltierjo"  to  StifTei^jfl 
from  Sexual  Neurasthenia,"  eic.  p.  9.>     Says  Dr.  T.  J.  HucJaon  ("'I^w 
Fa^chii;  PheiLoiueim,"  p.  1^4):  "Tnearetk-ully,  all  (he  diseases  which  fleeh  : 
hoir  to  arc  curable  by  mental  ppofcasta.     Practically,  tlie  i^nge  of  t)i«r  ua 
fulneaa  is  cwmparatively  limited."     ThiB  is  nnl  in  accordnm^e  with  hjs  later 
writinm,  it  may  be  observed;  aec  "Tbc  Law  of  Mental  Medicine,"  etc. 

" "  Why  the  Mind  Has  a  Body,"  p.  ]  I. 
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matter  docs  not  exist  in  any  such  .sens«  as  the  plain  man  supposes; 
that  it  has  existence  independently  of  mind."' 

Thus  the  body — together  with  all  other  material  objects  in 
the  world — may,  indeed,  be  but  the  externality  of  thought — a 
modlficatioQ  of  mind. 

And  that  the  whole  visible  universe  is,  for  ua^  but  a  modifica- 
tion of  mind  can  be  proved^  so  to  say,  ad  oculos.  Thus;  When 
I  look  at  and  apparently  "see"  a  physical  object,  what  really 
happens  is  sometliing  tike  this,  ^ther  (light)  waves,  passing 
from  the  object  to  my  eye,  have  caused  the  eye  to  vibrate,  in 
turn,  and  this  vibration,  reaching  the  optic  nerve,  through  the 
vibration  of  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eyeball,  causes  a  nerve 
current  to  be  set  up,  which  travels  along  the  optic  nerve — 
reaching,  ultimately,  the  center  of  sight,  in  the  rear  of  the  brain, 
where  a  certain  brain  change  takes  place  (just  lehat  we  are  imable 
to  say,,  but  probably  some  sort  of  nerve  vibration),  and,  cor- 
responding to  this  nerve  change,  and  coincidental  with  it,  is  tbe 
sensation  of  sight — of  the  object  at  which  we  happened  to  be 
looking  at  the  tirnc.  But  this  brain  change  is  not  the  object 
looked  at,  but  merely  its  counterpart,  or  symliol ;  and,  therefore, 
for  every  object  we  see,  there  is  and  must  be  this  corresponding 
brain  change,  varying  with  and  coiTesponding  to  the  various 
objects  seen.  There  is  thus  a  series  or  succession  of  brain 
changes,  corresponding  point  for  point  with  the  outer^  external 
objects  seen — of  which,  they  are  the  symbols,  merely.  But  the 
mental  state,  the  thought,  docs  not,  in  any  case,  correspond  with 
and  to  the  external  object,  but  with  the  brain  change;  with  Ihis 
it  corresponds;  with  ihis  it  is  intimately  connected;  and,  if  tbe 
mind  can  be  said  to  "see"  any  physical  thing  in  the  world  (so 
to  speak),  it  is  tbe  brain  change,  and  not  the  object.  But  the 
brain  changes  are,  so  fsir  as  we  can  see,  as  entirely  dissimilar 
from  the  external  object  as  possible;  they  are  merely  its  count- 
erparts, or  symbols,  as  I  have  before  stated.    So  that  we  do, 

*  PhyscH  ia  now  proving  what  philosophy  ho  long  lield  was  Ihe  cast — ^that 
matter  does  not  exist  in  the  sense  ihsit  il  is  commnnly  mippoeed  Lo  exist. 
See  Saleebv:  "Evolution  the  Muater  Key,"p,  3Jfl;  Sir  Oliver  Lodge:  "Modern 
Views  oq  Matter";  Prof.  J.  J.  ThoTHson:  "  Elect ri city  and  Matter";  Jonea: 
"EJectrioaJ  Xature  of  MJHter";  Duncan;  "Tho  New  Knowledge";  Hon.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  M.P.:  " Reflettinna  Sugfested  by  the  New  Theory  of  Matter,"  etc. 
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in  reality,  live  altogether  in  a  world  of  symbols — an  inner,  du- 
plicate, mental  world — which  is  thus  the  only  world  we  du  ami 
ever  can  know.    To  take  Doctor  Strong's  example: 

"Suppoise  I  am  looking  at  a  candle;  the  candle  I  am  conscious 
of  is  a  mental  modification.  How  may  I  convince  myself  of  the 
fact?  By  the  simple  process  of  closing  my  eyes.  Something 
then  ceases  to  exist.  Is  it  the  real  candle?  Certainly  not-  Then, 
it  must  be  the  mental  duplicate.  By  successively  opening  and 
closing  ray  eyes  I  may  create  and  annihilate  the  perceived  candte- 
But  the  real  candle  continues  unchanged.  Then  what  I  &m  idh] 
mediately  conscious  of  when  ray  eyes  are  open  must  be  the  mental 
duplicate.  1£  an  original  of  that  duplicate  exists  outside  ihe 
mind,  it  must  be  other  than  the  candle  1  perceivCj  and  itself 
unperceived."' 

But  (and  here  is  the  rub)  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  I 
believe  all  this  to  be  Uieoreii-caUy  true,  I  accept  it  as  true  for  all 
practical  purposes;  for  thi;  pursuits  and  practical  application 
of  everyday  life.  That  is  the  mistake  the  Christian  Scientists 
have  made,  and  I  have  no  desiR^  to  follow  in  their  footsteps. 
The  fallacy  has  been  so  ck-arly  pointed  out  and  so  beautifully 
illuatraticd  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  to 
to  quote  his  words,  when  he  saya: 

"We  cannot  be  permanently  satisfied  with  dualism,  but  it  a 
possible  to  be  over-hasty,  and  also  too  precisely  insistent.  There 
are  those  who  seem  to  think  that  a  monistic  view  of  existence  pre- 
cludes the  legitimacy  of  speaking  of  soul  and  body,  or  of  God  and 
spiritual  beings,  or  of  guidance  and  management,  at  all;  that  is  ^m 
to  say,  they  seem  to  think  that  because  these  things  can  be  ^H 
uUimaidy  unified,  therefore  they  are  unified  proximately  and 
for  practical  purposes.  We  might  as  well  uige  that  it  is  incor- 
rect to  speak  of  tlie  chemical  elements,  or  of  the  various  materials 
with  which,  in  daily  life,  we  have  to  deal,  or  of  the  structuies  in 
which  we  live,  or  which  we  see  and  handle,  as  separate  and  real 
things,  because  in  the  last  resort  we  believe  tlaat  they  may  all  be 
reduced  to  an  aggregation  of  corpuscles,  or  to  some  other  mode  of 
unity.     .     .     .     The  language  of  dualism  or  of  multiplism  is  not 

^"AVhy  the  Mind  Has  a  Bodv,"  p.  \m.  See  also  B™d]<^v:  " A.ppf.iin.h(» 
wad  Reality";  James:  "Psycliolo*Ky,"^  Vol,  I.,  pp.  21ft-20;  Vol,"  11,  pp.  617-89'; 
liluL-k:  "  Eyeaght,"  p.  36,  etc. 
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incorrect  or  Irmppropriable  or  auperyeded  bCTiiuse  we  catch  ideal 
glimpses  of  an  ultimate  unity;  nor  would  it  be  any  the  less  appro- 
priable if  tlip  underlying  unity  could  l>e  more  clearly  or  coni' 
pletely  grasped.  The  material  world  may  be  an  aspect  of  the 
spiritual  world,  or  vice  versa,  perhaps;  or  both  may  he  aspects  of 
something  else;  but  both  are  realities,  just  the  same,  and  there 
need  be  no  hesitation  in  speaking  of  them  clearly  and  distinctly 
as,  for  practical  purposes,  separate  entities."' 

This  so  effectually  disposes  of  the  argument,  I  think,  for  our 
pa-sent  purposes,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  more. 

But,  quit^i  apart  from  all  theories  of  a  purely  "spiritual" 
action,  or  of  an  extension  of  idealism  sufficient  to  negate  all 
disease — as  a  merely  outward  manifestation  of  morbid  thought 
— one  can  quite  see  how,  on  the  hypothesis  thut  disease  is  a  curing 
process,  any  mental  stimulus  would  greatly  assist  in  the  cure — 
from  a  purely  physiological  standpoint.  Granting  that  the 
mentality  does  (through  the  ner\-ous  system)  affect  the  various 
tissues  and  organs  of  the  body,  the  excretory  organs  must  un- 
doubtedly come  in  for  their  share  of  the  stimulation,  and  hence 
tend  to  rid  the  body  more  quickly  of  the  corrupt  matter  it  con- 
tains. It  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  excretory  organa — 
together  with  all  other  organs  of  the  body — are  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  nervous  system,  and  limited  in  their  functioning, 
not  from  lack  of  muscular  power  per  $e  (if  the  ex]>re3sion  be 
allowable),  but  from  a  lack  of  nervous,  vital  force  lying  beliind 
such  functioning,  and  regulating  and  controlling  it.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  muscle  contains  no  strength  whatever  in 
itself;  the  muscle  of  a  dead  person  is  absolutely  useless,  as 
muscle,  and  it  only  becomes  capable  of  moving  anything  at  all 
when  still  part  of  the  living  IxKiy,  and  influenced  dii'cctly  by  the 
nerve  current^  of  that  Ixidy.  Thus,  the  functioriing  power  of 
any  muscle  or  organ  depends  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  nerv- 
ous, vital  energy  supplied  to  that  organ  or  muscle,  and  not  in 
any  special  power  inherent  in  the  muscle  or  organ  itself;  and 
further,  its  power  and  activity  are,  ceieris;  parOms,  directly  pro- 
|x)rtioned  to  the  amount  of  ner\'Ous  force  supplied.  No  matter 
how  large  and  strong  a  muscle,  or  how  pverfect  an  organ,  the 

'  Itiblteri  Journal,  January,  1005,  pp.  317-18. 
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nerves  feeding  these  parts  of  the  body  once  severed,  paralv'^B 
instantly  follows;  uo  power,  no  strength,  is  there.  On  lbs 
other  hand,  stiniulatiug  the  muscle  or  organ  by  increasing  the 
nervous  current  to  that  part  will  have  the  effect  of  Increasing 
the  functioning  power  of  tliat  part,  and  stiinulathig  it  up  to  the 
requisitu  point  for  normal  action.  Thus,  whenever  then?  11 
increased  nervoua  force  or  energy,  there  we  invariablj'  find 
i:icreascd  functional  ability  and  power  for  work. 
Mr.  Myera  has  pointed  out,  in  this  connection,  that: 

"The  strong-willed,  educated  savant  can  Bometimes  comp; 
the  dynamometer  more  forcibly  tli.in  the  r*ibust  ploughman — 
becau-se  his  hands  are  Ptronger,  but  beeimse  he  cjin  at  a  given 
moment  throw  a  greater  proportion  of  his  total  energy  into  them." 

Thus  we  sec  that  the  degree  of  functional  vigor  of  any  part  j^ 
due  to  the  dcgi'oe  of  life  present  in  that  part;  and,  by  exte^ndii 
our  view  in  this  direction,  we  can  surely  conceive  that  a  gn-al 
mental  grasp,  aa  it  were,  of  the  organism,  may  enable  us  to  cling 
more  doggedly  to  life-^to  turn  the  scale,  it  may  be,  in  our  favor. 
at  the  last,  most  critical  moment,  when  life  and  death  are 
balance;  to  Uve  on  by  merely  "willing"  to  do  so. 

Again,  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that,  whereas  horses  can 
march  men — the  cavah-y  the  infantry — in  a  single  day's  march,"' 
the  reverse  of  tluii  is  true  in  cases  of  forced  marches,  especially 
when  those  are  continued  daily,  for  a  considerable  period.    Aq^H 
we  have  Mr.  Thompson-Scton's  authority  for  stating  tliat  a  mAn 
in  perfect  condition  can  invariably  run  down  a  deer,  provided 
follows  it  with  sufficient  perseverance  for  a  number  of  days. 

These  facts  suggest,  of  course,  that  the  energy  of  enduranc 
(stamina),  the  real  test  of  strength — is  directly  proportioned  t^ 
the  degree  of  mentalUy  which  the  animal  possesses;  so  tlmt,  given 
two  individuals,  equally  conditioned  as  to  heredity,  phj-sical 
condition,  training,  etc.,  the  man  with  the  gi'eater  mentality  will 
invariably  outlast  and  outstay  the  man  with  the  less,  in  a  contest 
of  endurance.    And  experience  tells  us  that  such  is  the  na.se. 

The  problem  before  us,  then,  in  all  such  cases,  is  tliis:   How 
can  we  best  invoke  this  force,  this  added  enei^?    We  ha\ 

'  "Human  Peraojialily,"  elc,  Vol.  II..  p.  530. 
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already  seen  (pp.  249-50),  that  we  cannot  manufacture  it;  all  we 
can  do  is  to  keep  oui'  bodies  clear  from  poisonous  matter,  and  to 
place  ourselves  in  the  most  receptive  condition  possible — this 
alone  favoring  the  greater  vital  influx.  But  can  we  assist  in 
inducing  this  condition?  I  believe  we  caji.  And  it  is  here  that 
the  great  utility  of  suggestion  comts  into  play.  First,  one  can, 
by  its  aid,  induce  that  quiet,  restful  condition  which  ia,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  prime  requisite  for  the  inrush  of  cosmic  energy; 
and  secondly,  it  is  possible  to  utilize  the  energy  thus  gained,  to 
direct  it  into  the  most  helpful  chaimels  by  "focusing"  it, 
artificially,  upon  the  affected  part.  The  inereaaed  vital  energy  ia 
centered  upon  the  locality  requiring  stimulation,  and  kept  there 
by  constant  suggestion.  According  to  the  susceptibility  of  the 
patient  are  these  suggestions  successful.  If  the  patient  co- 
operates with  the  suggestion,  and  allows  them  to  take  full  effect, 
a  vastly  increased  flow  of  nerve  energy  will  necessarily  gravitate 
to  and  Center  upon  that  part,  stimulating  the  muecle  or  organ 
to  greatly  increased  action — without  necessitating  any  harmful 
relapse — as  would  any  other  form  of  stiniulation.  This  is 
healthful,  norma!  stimulation — inducing  correspondingly  health- 
ful, nonnal  action;  and  this  is  the  only  possible  form  of  stimula- 
tion of  which  this  can  be  said. 

Now  we  have  seen  that,  by  suggestion,  the  blood  is  made  to 
circulate  more  rapidly — thereby  removing  the  effete  matter  and 
carrying  it  to  the  excretory  organs  for  elimination.  Thus,  mental 
stimulation  almost  always  has  the  effect  of  cleansijig  the  system 
— by  stimulating  the  eliminating  organs— and  rarely  or  never 
has  the  effect  of  retarding  the  expulsion  of  this  matter.  Now  I 
ask,  has  anyone  ever  thought  why  mental  stinmlation  should 
always  act  in  the  way  it  does?  Has  anyone  ever  penetrated 
below  the  observation  of  the  mere  facts,  and  seen  the  hidden 
philosophical  meaning  in  all  this?  Few,  if  any,  have  grasped 
the  true  significance  of  such  observations.  The  actual  increase 
of  function  may,  of  couree,  be  due  to  increased  ner\'ous  action, 
greater  blood  supply,  etc.,  but  why  should  purely  mental  stlmulfl- 
tion  affect  so  largely  and  almost  invariably  the  excretory  organs 
^since  the  reaction  might  be  supposed  to  affect  the  mind  alone? 
Might  we  not  suggest  that,  inasmuch  as  every  mental  act  reacts 
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on  the  body,  and  vice  versa,  Nature,  in  her  wisdom,  has  foreseen 
this  harmful  reaction,  and  prepared  for  it-  by  cleansing  the  8y»- 
tenij  so  far  as  possible,  of  anything  tending  to  hinder  an  easy 
and  rapid,  recovery — when  the  reaction  comes?  And,  in  oat 
this  may  prove  too  severe  a  strain  upon  the  credulity  of  my 
reader,  I  might,  perhaps,  point  to  the  closely  parallel  cases  which 
may  be  observed  daily.  Thus,  should  any  grief  come  upon  aa 
individual,  the  appetite  is  immediately  withdranTi ;  hunger  fails 
to  appear— sometimes  for  days  together;  and  tliis  for  no  appar- 
ent reason  save  that  the  vita]  forces  are  wasted  thereby,  and  tbcy 
employ  this  method  in  order  to  restore  the  wasted  energy.  Doe3i 
not  this  argue  for  a  certain  teleological  action?  Anger  frequently 
has  the  same  effect  (-1.6.,  of  removing  the  appetite) ,  and  thismiiy 
be  due,  as  Doctor  Oswald  suggests,  to  the  fact  that  the  "en- 
venomed saliva  has  to  be  expurgated  before  the  organism  T^-ill 
trust  it  to  assist  the  work  of  digestion."' 

A  short  fit  of  anger  is  often  enough  not  only  to  derange  but  to 
completely  arrest  the  digestive  process  for  a  whole  day.  Close 
behind  the  stomach  is  a  group  of  ganglia,  the  solar-plexus,  which 
sends  out  a  large  number  of  nerve  filaments  that  communicate 
with  the  brain,  ajid  thus  suggest  the  physiological  explanation] 
of  the  curious  phenomenon,  though  its  final  or  tcleological  pur- 
pose is  somewhat  less  apparent.  Haller  connected  it  with  the 
fact  tliat  anger  vitiates  the  saliva  {teste,  the  virulent  bite  of 
enraged  animals),  and  suggests  that  by  a  wise  arrangement  c^j 
Nature  the  suspension  of  the  assimilative  process  may  presen'e 
the  chyle  from  the  contamination  of  malignant  humors;  and, 
in  connection  with  the  same  subject,  Camper  mentions  the  cir- 
cunistance  that  fear  often  acts  as  a  sudden  cathartic;  perhaps 
for  the  purpose  of  easing  the  stomach,  and  thus  preparing  the 
body  for  emerge ncics— the  necessity  for  (light,  for  instance. 
Specuhitions  of  that  sort  Lead  to  a  field  of  curious  but  rather 
recondite  biological  metaphysics.  ^tf 

There  are  many  other  instances  of  this  effort  on  the  part  of      , 
Nature  to  right  a  wrong— which  efTorta  we  conBtan(.ly  pervert, 
because  we  do  not  understand  them.    Thus,   Doctor   Page 
pointed  out  that : 

'  Vim,  March,  1904,  p.  03. 
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"Scratching  is,  by  a  natural  law,  made  agreeable,  in  order  to 
insure  such  exfitation  of  the  skin  as  shall  drive  siifhcient  blood  to 
the  parts,  to  facilitate  the  absorption  of  noxious  elements,  that 
they  may  be  ejected  through  some  other  chanaeU  This  is  the 
true  philosophy  of  all  itching  of  the  skin,  and  we  here  observe 
one  of  the  manifold  methods  by  which  Nature  esaayes  to  remedy 
our  shortcomings."^ 

Again,  we  read:' 

"If  the  person  show  signs  of  fainting,  do  but  httle  to  rally  him, 
as  fainting  tends  to  stop  bleeding." 

For  other  examples  of  a  somewhat  different  type,  see  Walter 
Kidd's  "Use-Inheritance  Illustrated  by  the  Direction  of  the  Hair 
on  the  Bodies  of  Animals." 

Facts  such  as  the  above  serve  to  indicate  how  marvelous  are 
Nature's  warning  signals,  which  are  displayed  at  every  turn, 
did  we  but  deign  to  notice  them,  and  take  the  neceaaary  pains 
to  study  them  and  interpret  their  meaning.' 

And  now,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  object  of  this  long 
preamble?  Have  I  merely  introduced  this  chapter  to  illustrate 
the  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  body?  By  no  means!  Is  it 
to  emphasize  the  extreme  importance  of  the  mind  as  a  factor  in 
the  causation  of  disease,  and  of  its  efficacy  as  a  means  of  cure? 
Again,  no — though  these  subjects  are  both  worthy  of  the  deepest 
consideration.  Doctor  Dewey,  e.g.,  constantly  reiterated  the 
truth  that  "cheer  is  to  digestion  what  the  breeze  is  to  the  fire," 
and  beautifully  expressed  himself  upon  the  question  thus: 

"It  may  well  be  conceived  that  there  are  electric  ner\*e-wires 
extending  from  the  depths  of  the  soul  itself  to  each  individual 
gland  of  the  stomach,  with  the  highest  cheer,  or  ecstasy,  to  stimu- 
late the  highest  functional  activity,  or  the  shock  of  bad  news  to 

»  "How  to  Feed  the  Baby."  p.  130. 

•"  Accidents  and  Emergenciea,"  p,  5. 

*  It  has  frequently  Ijeeii  notioed  that  a  desire  i«  experienced,  directly  ftftw 
&  meal,  to  evucuate  the  bowels.  This,  I  Lake  it,  is  merely  becauae  the  vital 
forces  and  the  blood  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  IjoiveJa  to  (he  stomach, 
and  cori.«K]ueiii!y  Nutiire,  in  her  wisdom,  endeavors  to  rid  the  Bysiem  oE  that 
for  which  J:  hus  no  further  \-itftl  use.  It  b  purely  a  question  of  the  economy 
of  the  vital  forccH;  Nature  eann&t  attend  to  both  prowssea.  nnd  {tinsetnientiy 
luma  her  attention  to  the  more-  important,  and  n'figlo-eis  the  leas  vitally  ne(S6- 
■ary — the  practically  digeaied  food  elementa  in  the  colon . 
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pfl,rB.Iyze.  From  cheer  to  despair;  from  the  slightest  aeiise  of  <& 
comfort  to  the  agony  of  lacerated  nerves,  digestive  power  goei 
down.  Affected  thus,  digestive  power  wanes  or  increases,  goes 
down  or  up,  as  mercury  in  a  barometer,  from  weather  conditions."' 

But  my  consideration  of  this  qu^tion  is  not  for  that  reason, 
but  for  reasons  much  more  practical,  aud  dealing  more  directly 
with  the  daily  life  of  each  of  us,  and  especially  with  the  daily  life 
while  fasting.  I  have  given  especial  prominence,  in  the  fore- 
going discussion,  to  a  consideration  of  the  influence  of  the  miod 
in  controlling  the  circulation— and  for  a  purpose.  The  chief 
and  most  important  conclusion  to  be  draM-n  from  this  chapter 
is  the  fact  that  we  may,  by  constantly  thinking  of  any  one  orgsn 
or  spot  in  our  bodies,  thereby  cause  the  blood  to  flow  to  that 
spot  or  organ  in  abnormal  and  excessive  quantities — producing 
local  irritation  and  congestion,  or  even  more  abnormal  condi- 
tions. This  being  the  case,  it  becomes  obvious  how  necesfoiy 
it  is  for  us  to  keep  the  mind  occupied  and  awny  from  the  bcdy 
generally,  and  especially  from  the  stomach,  while  fasiinff.  For,  by 
a  morbid  concentration  of  attention  upon  that  organ;  by  the 
continual  thinking  of  food,  of  eating,  we  unduly  excite  asd 
iiTitate  it,  and  may  so  influence  it  as  to  bring  about  a  noticeably 
irritable  state,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  hunger,  and  the  fast 
broken  long  before  true  hunger  has  returned.  There  is  a  tend- 
ency to  think  about  food  almost  continually — especially  during 
the  early  days  of  a  fast — and  this  is  quite  natural,  seeing  how 
great  a  break  in  the  day  a  meal  previously  afforded.  This,  more 
than  the  actual  omission  of  the  meal,  is  what  is  most  noticed 
during  a  fast.  Many  persons  have,  in  fact,  broken  their  fasts 
on  this  very  account;  it  was  not  because  they  were  hungry; 
was  not  because  they  noticed  any  especial  effects  from  the  fa 
it  was  merely  because  they  Isecame  tired  of  the  monotony  of  the" 
day  without  the  customary  break,  which  the  meals  previously 
afforded  I  And  so  I  must  insist  that,  during  a  fast,  the  prime 
requisite — a  consideration  of  the  utmost  importance — is,  keepii 
the  mind  off  the  stomach,  and  away  from  the  subject  of  fc 
altogether,  and  busily  occupied  in  some  other  question. 

'  "Ko-Breatiaai  Plan,"  p.  39. 
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"Keep  lifted  up  in  your  mind,"  wrote  Mr.  Haskell.  Doctor 
Osw&ld  agreed  as  to  the  importance  of  the  mental  factor  while 
fasting,  find  Mr,  Macfadden  wrote  the  very  true  words:  "The  ben- 
efits that  result  from  faating  are  unquestionably  greatly  lessened  if 
the  confidence  in  its  eflTiciency  is  not  sufficiently  strong,  and  this 
graduated  process  of  teaching  its  advantages  can  be  recommended 
to  those  who  are  open  to  conviction,  but  who  do  not  feci  equal  to 
a  prolonged  fast."' 

At  no  time  can  purely  intellectual  and  Besthetic  pursuits  be  so 
successfully  undertaken  as  at  such  times,  and  every  possible 
method  of  distracting  and  holding  the  patient's  attention  should 
be  brought  into  requisition  and  diligently  employed.  On  the 
other  hand,  at  no  time  is  the  Ifick  of  will  power — from  which 
humanity  so  sadly  suffers — more  manifest  than  during  a  fast — 
where,  I  admits  considerable  determination  is  required,  especially 
at  first, 

Indeedj  as  I  have  frequently  stated,  the  greatest  enemy  we 
have  to  encounter  during  a  fast  is  a  more  or  less  morbid  mental 
condition' — which  results  either  from  auto-  or  hetero-suggestlon 
(suggestions  ^ven  to  ourselves,  or  those  g^ven  us  by  others), 
generally  given  by  our  too  solicitous  friends  and  relatives,  and 
which  are,  frequcntlj',  liarder  to  bear  than  the  fast  itself.  "The 
trouble  about  fasting,'^  wrote  Mr.  Purinton,^  "is,  there's  no  place 
in  which  to  do  it."    Again  (p.  106) : 

"...  every  friend  of  a  man  on  a  fast  becomes  his  direst 
foe.  If  they  don't  worry  themselves  into  hysterica  for  fear  you'll 
starve  to  death,  they  will  at  least  comment  on  your  looks,  diag- 
nose your  symptoms,  ask  you  to  describe  your  feelings,  in  Bhort, 
plague  clean  out  of  you  the  very  life  they  are  so  solicitous  to 
preserve." 

We  notice,  in  undergoing  any  such,  experience  as  this,  wliich  is 
a  r^al  call  upon  our  powers,  how  extraordinarily  small  that  will 
power  is.  A  fast  will  make  one  realize  the  mental  and  moral 
weaknesses  from  which  we  suffer,  no  less  than  the  physical  ills; 
aad  to  appreciate  why  it  was  tliat  fasting  was  always  regarded 

1 "  strength  trom  Eating,"  p.  21. 
'  "  Philosophy  of  FaBting,"  p.  129, 
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with  80  much  favor  as  a  means  of  penance.  Fasting  is  not  u 
ea^  and  enjoyable  experience — though  Mr.  Shaw  told  me 
repeatedly  that  he  never  felt  so  well  as  while  fasting!— and  1 
do  not  pretend  that  it  is;  but  it  is  really  curing  u«,  and  tk 
process  of  cure  is  by  no  means  pleasant  or  easy,  on  any  systm 
of  medication  whatever. 
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CHAPTER  I 


tHE  TONGLTK    AND  THE    BREATH 


is  THE  present  chapter,  I  propose  to  consider  two  symptoma  of 
comparatively  Ifsscr  importance,  both  of  them  being  connected 
intimately  with  fasting  in  a  niannGr  peculiur  to  themselves,  and 
both  indicating  that  certain  conditions  are  present,  causing  the 
symptoms  to  vary  in  a  mamier  distinct  from  their  variations  in 
any  other  physiological  or  pathogogical  state  whatever.  I  refer 
to  the  condition  of  (1)  the  tongue  and  (2)  the  breath. 

(1)  A  coated  tongue  has  always  been  considered  a  sure  indica- 
tion of  the  presence  of  disease  by  the  orthodox  medical  profes- 
sion, while  its  cleanlineaa  indicates,  for  them,  a  state  of  fair 
bodUy  health.  The  rule  must  be  aknost  or  quite  universal, 
otherwise  the  examination  of  the  tongue  would  be  a  farce — as 
indeed  it  is.  In  the  light  of  the  knowledge  which  we  have  gained, 
in  studying  cases  of  fasting,  it  may  be  definitely  and  truly  stated 
that  the  reverse  of  this  h  frequently  the  case;  that  a  coated 
tongue  may  denote  a  far  belter  physical  condition  than  is  the 
case  when  the  same  is  nearly  or  quite  clear,  and  per  contra,  the 
tongue  may  be  quite  clean,  and  the  system  far  more  diseased 
and  in  a  far  fouler  condition  than  when  it  was  heavily  coated. 

The  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  fact.  Im- 
mediattdy  a  fast  is  entered  upon,  the  tongue — which  may  previ- 
ously have  been  quite  clean — coats  h&ivHt/,  and  the  thickness 
and  the  foulness  of  this  coat  may  continue  to  increase  as  the 
fast  progresses.  Thus  we  see  that,  while  the  actual  physical 
condition  of  the  patient  is  far  belter,  and  his  system  cleaner,  in 
the  latter  case  (i.e.,  after  he  has  been  fasting  some  days)  than  in 
the  former,  the  tongue  is  far  more  heavily  coated,  and  in  a  fouler 
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condition  in  every  way  at  the  lattor  time;  so  that,  wtrt-  one  U 
judge  from  this  aynipLom,  and  follow  the  customary  UK'tbtnl 
of  diagnosis,  the  patient  would  be  far  worse  instpad  of  bctl<r^ 
The  tongue  may,  of  course,  have  been  coated  more  or  less  bcfor 
commencing  the  fast;  but  in  any  case  it  will  coat  heavily 
soon  as  this  is  begun,  invariably;  and  continue  to  grow  Tiior 
heavily  coated  and  fouler  as  it  continues— up  to  a  certain  point, 
when  it  begins  to  spontaneously  clean  itself  up.  So  long  as  tl 
active  elimination  persists,  just  so  long  will  the  tongue  rer 
coated;  but  when  this  elimination  begins  to  decn'asc,  the  tougue) 
will  become  clean,  and  stay  so.  A  short  while  before  the  return 
of  hunger,  this  cleansing  process  of  the  tongue  commences,  and 
continues  until  the  tongue  is  perfectly  clean,  assuming  a  Iwatiti- 
f  ul  pink-red  shade — rarely  or  never  seen  La  the  average  man  or 
woman ;  and  the  temiinus  of  this  cleansing  process  of  the  tongue 
is  absolutely  coincidental  with  the  return  of  hunger  and  of  health-j 
rty  watehing  the  tongue,  one  can  thus  gauge  the  condition 
the  patient,  throughout  the  fast.  A  slight  coating — he&v] 
coating — very  heavy  coating — foul  coating  {continuing  for 
longer  or  shorter  period  according  to  the  length  of  the  h 
necessary) — slightly  cleared — rapid  clearing— followed  by  a 
complete  return  to  normal  conditions,  at  precisely  the  period  of 
the  return  of  natural  hunger :  this  is  the  almost  invariable  routine, 
and  indicates,  once  again,  how  in  accordance  with  naturalj 
organic  law  this  method  of  treatment  is,  and  how  clearly  k 
dicated  are  Nature's  symptoms,  were  we  but  to  heed  them.*^ 

This  coating  of  the  tongue  may  be  temporarily  removed  hjj 
scraping  the  tongue  with  a  wet  tooth-brush,  and  rinsing  nut  the 
mouth  with  a  diluted  mixture  of  hydrogen  peroxide  and  waterJ 
This  should  never  be  done,  however,  before  the  daily  examina- 
tion, since  it  might  lead  the  attending  physician  into  forming 
erroneous  conclusions— the  tongue  taking  some  little  lime  to 

'It  IB  not  ^nerally  enmifch  recogciited  that  this  coated,  foul  ccmditlon  of 
the  tonrue  is  mtlicalive  af  l.be  conoilion  of  the  mucus  meiuhrane  Ihroughuui 
the  tvhol^  aii^tcUary  cotuU — since  Ihis  nienibrune  is  moBt  floaely  imer-rantwl 
and  roiiiiecied;  ao  that,  when  one  porlirm  Ls  inflamed  or  wated  with  foul 
mal erinl.it  iiiilicateH,  toagreat.  exlenl.lhecondiliwi  of  (hememhranel-hpough- 
oul  the  rest  of  the  ulimeiiiary  cjinai,  .Says  IXuplor  Hiin'ey  ("On  Corpulence 
in  Reliilion  to  DJHease,"  cttv,  by  Wiiliani  Harvey,  F.R.C.'S..  p.  71:  ■'.  . 
The  Btate  of  (he  miinia  membrane  nf  the  tongue  indicates  the  oonditjon 
that  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal," 
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become  coated  again.  It  might  be  suggested  that  a  patieat  who 
was  anxious  to  break  the  faat  might  thu3  artificially  clean  the 
tongue,  prior  to  examination,  andj  a  little  later,  claim  the  return 
of  natiiral  hunger.  Such  a  ruse  would  not  deceive  the  expert  in 
fasting,  however,  owing  to  the  presence  of  other  symptoms, 
notably  the  breath,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

Not  alone  the  presence  of  the  coated  tongue  but  its  character 
indicates  the  condition  of  the  organism  during  a  fast— thereby 
indicating  indirectly  the  condition  and  degree  of  foulness  of  the 
patient's  system,  and  allowing  anyone,  used  to  cases  of  this 
character,  to  predict,  with  approximate  accuracy,  the  probable 
duration  of  the  fast.  A  slight  whitish-brown  coating  is,  seem- 
ingly, the  least  important ;  while,  as  the  color  becomes  more  and 
more  yellow,  or  of  a  deeper  and  deeper  brown  shade,  a  far  graver 
condition  is  indicated.  The  depth  of  the  coat  must  also  be  taken 
into  consideration.  A  heavily  coated  tongue  of  a  dark  color, 
with  dark  red  edges,  indicates  one  of  the  worst  conditions  possi- 
ble, and  invariably  Indicates  a  putrid  condition  of  the  entire 
body,  and  the  necessity  for  a  careful^  strict  and  protracted  fast. 

Schrott,  in  studying  liia  fasting  cases — in  which,  however, 
water  was  denied— recorded  almost  precisely  similar  phenomt'ina, 
and  I  quote  his  remarks  in  this  relation,  since  they  are  of  special 
confirmatory  interest,  inasmuch  aa  they  were  written  circa  1817 
—though  I  had  not  read  them  at  the  time  of  writing  the  above. 
They  art!  quoted  by  Doctor  Shew,  from  whose  work'  I  quote 
them: 

"The  tongue  is  dry  and  covered  with  a  white  coating  for  a 
time  at  first;  but  later  in  the  cure,  aa  the  morbid  matter  of  the 
body  becomes  more  loosened  or  set  free,  it  changes  to  a  yellowish 
or  brownish  color,  and  is  often  covered  with  a  thick  slime.  Not 
infrequently,  too,  this  coating  upon  the  tongue  becomes  quite 
black  in  appearance.  The  tongue  loses  the  coating  by  degrees, 
beginning  at  its  point,  and  as  the  purifying  process  goes  on  toward 
its  termination,  it  takes  on  a  beautiful  and  healthy  reddish  ap- 
pearance. At  first  articles  of  food  are  insipid  to  the  taste,  and 
some  nausea  is  experienced.  Later,  there  may  be  a  sour,  bitter 
or  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth;   this  last  more  particularly  with 

»  "Family  Physician,"  pp.  789-90. 
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those  who  have  been  much  under  the  influence  of  tpeirim-. 
Toward  the  laat,  the  taste  becomes  sattish,  which  Schrott  r^ird# 
as  a  good  omen.  (This  has  not  been  my  e.Tperience.^H.  C.) 
The  taste  also  improves  in  proportion  as  the  inward  ptirification 
goes  on.  During  the  course  of  the  process,  the  teeth  become 
whiter  and  the  gums  more  firm  and  red,  indicating  an  improve- 
ment in  the  digestive  organs." 

One  other  point  deserves  conaideration.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  tongue  gradually  coats,  as  the  fa^t  firogresscs,  up  to  a 
certain  period,  when  there  is  a  more  or  less  rapid  cleansing  up  of 
that  organ,  accompanied  by  a  return  of  natural  hunger.  This  i-; 
the  normal  course  of  events.  If,  however,  we  were  to  artificially 
break  the  fast,  at  any  time,  for  any  reason,  and  with  any  kind  of 
food  whatsoever,  that  needs  digestion  (i.c.,  anything  ebse  than 
water)  the  tongue  would  instantly  become  clear,  and  would  not 
become  coated  agwn  until  another  fast  be  entered  upon.  Water 
will  not  have  this  effect  (p.  400)  and  may  be  drunk  ad  IQ^um, 
without  disturbing  the  progress  of  the  fast  in  any  way;  but  Ihw 
is  the  only  substance  that  can  enter  into  our  stomachs  of  which 
this  can  be  said.  Any  other  liquid;  any  article  of  food  whala> 
ever^needing  digestion,  however  small  in  amount,  will  immedi- 
ately check  the  progress  of  the  fast,  induce  a  return  of  hunger, 
and  throw  the  whole  machine  "out  of  gear"  so  to  speak — includ- 
ing the  cleansing  of  the  tongue,  as  formt'rly  stated.  An  immense 
amount  of  damage  can  thus  be  done  by  an  ingestion  of  a  single 
mouihftil  of  food.  Nowhere  do  we  see  more  clearly  an  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  all  diseases,  and  all  tine  cures,  are  both  the 
results  of  long  and  tedious  processes  of  evolution.  Neither  can 
result  from  any  sudden  cause — that  prcpastt^rous  theory  advo- 
catpd  by  the  medical  man  of  to-day — being  tacitly  admitted  hy 
him  in  the  supposed  cases  of  suddenly  "  caught  "^  or  contracted 
diseases,  and  positively  affirmed  in  their  present  system  ol 
medicines  that  "act"  instantaneously! 

(2)  A  close  scrutiny  of  the  character  and  odor  of  the  brtath 
during  a  fast  shows  that  it,  too,  in  its  own  way,  presents  a  set  of 
phenoniena  paralleling  the  more  tangible  condition  of  the  tongup. 
Here,  also — though  the  breath  may  have  been  somewhat  bad  at 
the  «)mmencement  of  the  fast,  denoting,  to  the  careful  observer. 
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a  more  or  less  foul  condition  of  the  entire  body — the  breath  id 
invaiiably  sweet  and  healthful  prior  to  a  fast,  in  comparison 
with  its  extremely  noxioua  odor  immediately  the  fast  is  entered 
upon.  In  this  case^  the  peculiar  odor  appears  almost  invariably, 
and  continues  throtighout  the  fast — only  finally  disappearing 
and  allowing  the  breath  again  to  assume  its  normal,,  sweet  con- 
dition when  the  fast  is  reatly  to  be  broken,  and  the  system  is  once 
more  restored  to  a  normal,  healthy  state.  Here  again,  we  see 
Nature's  dictates  in  the  mattfjr,  and  clearly  perceive  how  un- 
natural and  altogether  uncalled-for  is  the  prevailing  system  of 
breaking  the  fast  before  hunger  indicates  that  it  is  reswly  to  be 
broken;  or  that  it  haa  arrived  at  its  natural,  organic  tennina- 
tion. 

Throughout  the  fast,  the  parallel  between  the  condition  of  the 
tongue  and  that  of  the  breath  is  striking.  Precisely  coincidental 
with  the  heavy  coating  of  the  tongue — following  immediately 
upon  the  commencement  of  the  fast — is  the  greatly  increased 
foulness  of  the  breath,  showing  unmistakably  that  the  lungs  are 
assisting  in  the  speedy  elimination  of  all  corrupt  matter  from 
the  system  with  the  greatest  possible  speed,  and  illustrating,,  in 
a  beautiful  manner,  how  Nature  can  and  does  utilize  the  energy 
thus  economized  in  ridding  the  system  of  the  foul  material  it 
contains. 

Since  every  cubic  inch  of  poisonous  gas  thus  exhaled  represents 
the  freeing  of  the  body  from  so  nmch  morbid  material ;  and  since 
our  primary  aim,  throughout,  is  to  purify  the  blood,  it  follows 
that  pure  air,  both  day  and  night,  is  most  essential  if  health  ia 
to  be  restored  speedily  and  effectually.  If  the  breath  is  tainted 
by  organic,  decomposition  products,  and  foul  from  absorbing 
such  noxioua  matter  as  the  gases  generated  in  the  intestinal  tube 
(p.  409),  it  may  readily  be  perceived  that  the  health  of  others 
may  be  esisily  jeopardiztsl  by  living  in  the  same  atmosphere  as 
a  patient  undergoing  a  fast — unless  the  very  fullest  and  best 
ventilation  be  allowed  and  maintained.' 

'  It  is  not  true,  .iw  many  pereons  believe,  that  bad  brealh  comes  from  the 
stAiniLch,  "The  ptuwage  to  the  atomuch  is  alwaya  perfectly  closed,  except 
when  soniel.hini^  is  going  down,  and  even  then  it  ic  open  only  where  the  mass 
ia.  A  bad  breath  never  comes  directly  from  the  stomach,"  ("In  a  Nut- 
Bhell,"  by  THo  Lewifl,  M.D.,  p.  120.)  The  sources  of  bad  breath  are  (1)  the 
nose;   {2}  the  mouth;  and  (3)  the  lungs. 
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It  has  been  previously  stated  that  this  increasingly  foul  con- 
dition of  the  hreath  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  uiorhid  coaling 
of  the  tongue,  and  diminishes^  also,  in  exact  ratio.     As  the  fast 
progresses,  the  breath  frequently  becomes  more  foul — eniittmg^H 
a  peculiar  and  characteristic  odor  which  caiuiot  j)Osibly  l*^^ 
associated  with  any  condition  other  than  fasting — when  once  it 
has  been  noted  and  recognized,  and  associated  with  it.    The 
odor  is  quite  indescribable;   but  is  easily  recognized  by  anyoiiej 
accustomed  to  such  cases,    Once  noted,  it  cannot  be  forgoEttnn 
The  breath  is  sut-ei,  but  not  sweet  with  the  fragrance  of  health; 
it  possesses  a  peculiar  sacefiarlnc  element,  wholly  indescribahlc^H 
It  is  more  allied  to  the  smell  of  chloroform  than  to  anything  eke :^1 
always  present  and  altogether  repellent.    Together  w^ith  Ihis, 
there  is  a  (by  no  means  faint)  odor  which  can  only  be  compared 
with  carrion  or  decaying  flesh,  or  decomposing  animal  tissue, 
and  which  is  repulsive  in  the  extreme!    The  combination  may 
be  imagined  I    The  foulness  of  the  fasting  patient's  breath  is,      _ 
at  times,  almost  too  great  for  words,  and  renders  any  close^^ 
proximity  to  him  unbearable.    Doctor  Dewey  reported  a  case^^ 
in  which  "the  odor  of  the  breath  could  be  perceived  some  feet 
from  the  bed.    This  gradually  declinedj  and  was  scwcely  per- 
ceptible at  the  thirtieth  day."'    This  condition  gradually  im- 
proves, however,  as  the  fast  progresses,  until,  when  ready  to  be 
broken,  a  clean,  sweet,  pure  breath  is  exhaled;  absolutely  un- 
tainted, and  reminding  one  of  the  pure  and  healthful  days  of 
joyous  childhood.* 

To  the  expert  in  fasting,  therefore,  the  breath  forms  a  unique^j 
and  trustworthy  guide  to  the  condition  of  the  patient,  during  I^H 
fast,  being  a  kind  of  "organic  barometer,"  and  above  all,  supplies  * 
ua  with  a  positive  test  which  may  be  applied  m  all  cases  of  fasting 
where  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  patient'a^i 

>  "True  Science  of  Living,"  p.  85.  ^H 

'Kirke  ("Ph^-aiology,"  p.  .508),  noted  that:  "The  exhalaliona  both  from  * 
the  lungB  and  slan  ure  fcBlid,  IndictLting  the  Leiidency  to  deccmpai*ition  'nbidi 
belongiB  to  badly  nouriahed  rissuee  .  .  ."  Needlees  lo  aay,  this  is  enliTfly 
the  wpong  const. fuc Lion  to  place  upon  the  facets,  arux  it  ia  not  "'badly  nour- 
ished tissue*!"  ifiat  cive  rise  to  the  trouble,  but  tissues  th«t  have  pre^ioiuly 
bwTi  surfeiled  witli  food  nioileriJiJ  in  ipxcess.  DJid  the  taint  ia  the  reeult  of  thie 
tSfiiiiiCi  the  body  to  eiiniinine  this  morbid  matter.  Thia  is  easily  pro*-fld 
by  the  fact  that,  if  the  fnat  be 
whereaa  it  ought  to  inereaacj  on 


peraialed_  in,  this  taint  entirely  disAppetre, 
Doctor  Kirke 'b  theory.  ^^ 
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honest  coopfiation — completely  checking  any  such  attempt  at 
deception,  by  indicating  at  once  that  an  absolute  fast  is  not  in 
progress.  If  it  were,  the  brt-ath  would,  possess  the  peculiar  and 
unmistakable  otlor  spoken  of  above,  and  any  attempt  to  break 
it,  no  matter  how  little  is  eaten,  would  instantly  be  recognized 
by  the  disappearance  of  this  odor,  together  with  the  suddenand 
complete  disappearance  from  the  tongue  of  its  coat,  mentioned 
above.  There  arc  no  two  surer  indications  of  fasting  than  these ; 
and  anyone  accustomed  to  watcliing  such  cases  cannot  possibly 
be  deceived  by  the  patient  in  any  way  wliatevcr.  These  symp- 
toms furnish  a  complete  "clieck,"  so  to  speak,  upon  the  patient's 
physical  condition  throughout  the  fast;  and,  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  more  obvious  and  tangible  phenomena  (the  loss  of 
flesh  and  weight,  etc.),  foim  a  chain  of  evidence  which  no  patient 
has  heretofore  been  sufficiently  ingenious  to  break,  and  seem  to 
fomv  a  i>erfect,  conclusive  and  natural  proof  that  the  fast  is  being 
conducted  strictly  and  uninterruptedly. 
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For  many  years  past^  the  regular  practitioner  has  always  ac- 
knowledged the  value  of  noting  and  recording  the  paticot'g 
temperature,  in  aU  diseast-d  conditions;  and,  whereas  its  im- 
portance has,  without  doubt,  been  greatly  exaggerate*^,  a 
thermonit'tric  reading  is  certainly  helpfuS  and  suggestive,  as 
indicating  the  general  bodily  condition  of  the  patient  at  the  time 
o£  making  the  observation. 

The  temperature  of  a  patient— ^jf  any  person,  in  fact — is 
"taken"  by  means  of  a  thermometer,  as  any  other  tcmix-rature 
is  measured.  In  this  case,  however,  the  observation  is  made  by 
means  of  what  is  known  as  a  cHnical  thermometer— which  is 
simply  an  unattached  glass  tube,  with  the  degrees  marked  on  the 
glass  itself.  These  thermometers  vary  somewhat  in  construction, 
but  thoy  range,  as  a  rule,  from  about  94°  to  110"  F. — this  being 
all  the  variation  necessary,  as  a  rule,  in  the  regulation  of  bodily 
temperature — since  the  latter  remains  almost  exactly  constant, 
at  about  98.4'*  F.,  and  a  variation  of  even  I^  F.,  in  either  direction, 
above  or  below,  denotes  a  distinctly  pathologic  condition.'  The 
simplest  and  cleanest  method  of  taking  the  temperature  b  that 
of  inserting  the  bulb  of  the  thennometcr  under  the  patient's  : 
tonguCj  and  requesting  him  to  gently  close  the  lips — thcrcbir^fl 
excluding  the  air.  Some  physiciaas  prefer  taking  the  reading  ^^ 
from  the  armpit  or  the  rectum,  but  these  are  both  unhandy, 
uncleanly,  and,  though  the  last  named  is  probably  a  trifle  more 
accurate,  yet  the  reading  from  the  tongue  is  certainly  accurate 

I  In  AsiaLic  cholera,  the  temperature  may  (uJI  to  77"  F.  (Kirke:  "  Pbj'fliol- 
osy."  P-  ■*^5>-  76°  F.  and  109"  F.  havp  heftii  set  tia  the  ''death  limita.''  ao  to 
speak  ("Bathaand  BathinK."  p  H).  Elml,  in  Doctor Teale'a  case  [reported 
in  The  I^iu^t,  Va!.  I.,  p  340,  anrl  ProreKdimis  of  th*  Society  for  I^«:-hical 
Research,  Vol,  IX.,  p,  206)  the  tenipcnituH',  for  Mven  pooaemil ive  weeks, 
never  fpU  below  108*  F.,  and  for  lour  conseeulive  days,  had  a  temperaLure  of 
122°  F.! 
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enough,  for  all  practical  purposea.  Such  extreme  nicety  in 
diagnosis  is  quite  utmecessary,  and  is  altogether  disproportionate 
to  the  subsetjuent  empirical  methods  of  treatment.'  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  allotted  time — from  one  to  three  minutes, 
gpnerally — the  thermomett;r  is  simply  withdrawn,  and  the  tem- 
perature noted-  The  normal  temperature  of  the  body,  when  in 
perfect  health,  is  almost  exactly  98.4^  F.  Variations  above  or 
below  this  point  indicate  that  the  body  is  not  in  a  condition  of 
perfect  health;  is  more  or  less  "sick^'  or  diseased,  in  fact,  and 
the  severity  of  the  disease  is,  ceteris  paribus,  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  variation  of  the  bodily  temperature;  i~e.,  the  further  the 
temperature  is  removed  from  the  noimal  standard  (either  above 
or  below)  the  greater  is  the  d^ree  of  "aickneaa" — the  graver  is 
the  condition  of  the  patient. 

Of  course  slight  variationB  are  always  present;  since  no  human 
being  is,  probably,  in  perfect  health,  (p.  63.)  3ut,  so  long  aa 
the  temperature  keeps  within  the  dugree  (9S°-99°),  it  is  com- 
paratively unimportant.  It  is  when  the  temperature  rises  or 
falls  several  degrees  that  concern  need  be  felt,  since  this  would 
indicate  a  decidedly  pathologic  procosa.  Below  95°  F.  and 
above  100°  F. — these  begin  to  reach  what  may  be  called  the 
"danger  limits"  of  bodily  temperature;  and  they  cannot  be 
maintained  for  any  very  great  length  of  time  without  endangering 
the  life  of  the  patient. 

Every  fraction  of  a  degree  above  or  below  the  temperature 
indicated  is  of  great  importance,  and  should  be  carefully  noted. 

Fortunately  Nature,  in  her  bounty,  would  soon  restore  a  fairly 
normal  temperature,  if  left  to  herself,  and  the  system  not  kept 
highly  feverbh — by  administering  food,  drugs,  etc. 

Nearly  everyone  knows,  I  should  imagine,  that  the  bodily 
temperature  is  invariably  raised  whenever  fever  is  present; 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  fever,  so  does  the  tem])erature 
increase.  But  comparatively  few  persons  know  the  cause  of  a 
lowered   temperature;   know,  i,e.,  what  is  the  reason  for  the 

'  "It  should  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  high  teniperslure  we 
are  fif^htin^.  but  the  disease  iliwlf.  The  muKie  of  the  lenijwratiire  ifl  simply 
a  guide  to  ihe  sevprity  if  the  disease,  juat  am  the  mercury  in  the  th^niirimeter 
indicates  (he  temperahire,  but  doea  not  influeiiM  Ihe  temperature."  (Forest 
"Xew  Treatment  for  Fever,"  pp.  21-2.)  It  is  aat  the  high  temperature,  but 
the  ca-uae  of  the  high  temperature  that  we  are  fighlin^, 
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temperature  smiting  below  the  nonnal  and  reniaimng  so.  fr 
queiilly,  for  weeks  and  months  at  a  time.  Nor,  secitungl.v,  have 
physicians  sufficiently  grasped  the  agnificance  and  importance 
of  tliis  phenomenon.  This  becomes  apparent,  how-ever,  when 
we  realize  that  when  the  temperature  is  thus  lowered,  it  iTtdicala 
depleted  ■eitalily;  and  its  gradual  rise  to  normal  ahows  a  CCB^ 
responding  return  to  health. 

But  the  average  physician  regards  this  low  temperature 
comparatively  Utttc;  importance.    He  Icnows  that  such  a  paticat^j 
can,  and  often  does,  live  for  months  and  years  with  his  tcmpent^^ 
ture  continually  below  the  normal  (consequently  it  "does  not 
matter"  to  any  gn^at  extent,  in  his  estimation);   whereas  in 
fevera,  when  the  temperature  is  raised  &  few  degrees,  he  knows 
death  would  soon  result  if  a  return  to  normal  did  not  occur  within 
a  few  days.     And  so  he  regards  a  rise  in  temperature  as  of  far 
more  con^quence  than  a  corresponding  fall — of  the  same  number^ 
of  degrees.  Hj 

I  do  not  myself  think  that— looked  at  otherwise  than  super- 
ficially— tliis  is  by  any  means  the  caae,  and  feel  assured  that,  ia 
the  light  of  fuller  knowledge,  the  order  of  cogency  will  be  held, 
to  be  precisely  reversed.    Paradoxical  as  this  position  may  i 
I  think  it  is  substantiated  by  the  following  considerations. 

Granting  that  high  temperatures  denote  severe  fe^-er, 
frequently  need  prompt  treatment  if  the  life  of  the  patient  is  to  ^ 
be  saved,  still,  all  fevers,  in  the  hands  of  skilled  hygienic  physi^B 
cians,  yield,  within  a  few  hours  or  days,  leaving  no  evil  after-" 
effects  whatever.'    The  temperatiu-e  is  speedily  brought  down  to 
the  normal  (usually  below  the  normal  for  a  tmie),  with  pompara- 
tively  little  diffieulty^  and  thenceforward  the  patient's  health 
continues  much  as  before.     If  there  has  been  a  sudden  rise  in  the 
temperature  (of  several  degrees,  within  a  few  hours)  so  also  has 


e  held^j 
-,  and" 


'  No  lAa&rvabte  after-effectB,  that  ia.     It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  thi 
all  disewse.  however  sqetiessfuEly  Irettled,  leaves  some  evil  tmoes,  or  "scan 
in  the  oi^anism,  which  ultimately  help  \o  decide  the  lonzevity  of  the  palieaU 
"  It  ia  not  tnie     .     .     .     that  a  aisorder  from  which  -we  have  fcoiverod  Imtm 
ua  Es  before.     No  disl urban<%  of  the  riormnJ  course  of  the  (un<?fioiiB  can  paa 
away  uiid  ba^T  (hines  as  tliev  wpre.     In  oil  caaee.  a  permanent  doma^  is 
done — not  immedinlely  apprcnnblc,  it  may  be,  bul  still  ihert,  and  along  »-ith 
eiich  items,  which  Nature  in  hpr  strict    scimutit-kwping    never    drops,   «' 
tell  aefliii.<it  lis  (a  the  end  of  our  daye."     ("  Vaccinatiou  a  Crime,"  by  FpU 
L.  OsTk-ald,  M.D.,  p,  21.) 
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this  high  ttraperattire  been  reduced  to  normal  in  a  correapond- 
iugly  short  liiiie,  and  without  any  pefniatieiit  ill  effects.  Thus, 
while  the  high  temperature  cases  demand  prompt  attention,  their 
effects  are  but  transitory  and  speedily  rectified. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  low  temperature  cases,  though  there  is 
no  "crisis"  to  be  surmounted,  there  is  yet  a  long,  tedious  course 
of  body-building  to  be  gone  through,  before  perfect  health  ia  to 
be  attained.  Depleted  vitality  is  by  no  means  restored  in  a  few- 
days,  but  frequently  takes  months  of  steady,  persistent  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  patient,  before  "tone"  is  given  to  the  system, 
and  the  temperature  raised  to  the  normal.  Thus,  whereas  in  the 
first  case,  the  rapid  rise  of  temperature  is  followed  by  an  equally 
rapid  fall;  in  the  latter  cage,  the  gradual  decrease  of  vitality^ 
with  accompanying  loss  of  temperature — i.i  regained  only  by  a 
gradual  process  of  restoration.  And,  while  the  fonner  of  these 
conditions  (bigh  temperature)  is  rapidly  attained,  and  as  rapidly 
dispelled,  the  latter  (low  temperatm-e)  is  the  result  of  weeks  or 
months  of  cumulative  evil,  and  is  only  dispelled  by  a  correspond- 
ingly long  system  of  treatment.  The  former  of  these  conditions 
may,  possibly,  detract  nine  or  ten  days  from  the  patient's  life 
{i.e.,  ultimately);  the  latter  condition^  as  many  or  more  years. 
Consequently  I  must  insist  that  low  temperature  is  vastly  more 
important,  ultimately,  than  a  correspondingly  high  temperature; 
for,  while  the  former's  results  are  evanescent,  the  latter's  are 
permanent  and  more  or  less  indelible. 

When,  now,  we  reahze  that  this  depleted  vitaUty  is  the  result 
of  choking  or  clogging  the  system  with  an  excess  of  food  material, 
and  that  the  vitality  is  raised  by  its  removal  (pp.  253-4),  we  can 
readily  perceive  how  it  is  that,  by  merely  restricting  the  diet,  or 
by  fasting,  we  thereby  elevate  the  patient's  vitahty  and  conse- 
quently his  temperature.  This  will  become  more  obvious  as  we 
proceed. 

I  now  come  to  consider  the  question  of  bodily  temperature 
whiie  faslimf.  Thousands  of  observations  have  been  made  rela- 
tive to  the  question  of  temperature  in  diseases  of  all  kinds^  but  I 
have  been  quite  unable  to  find  any  consecutive  and  gj'stematic 
seriea  of  experiments  conducted  with  a  fasting  patient — though 
I  have  con.suItcd  almost  every  work  where  such  experiments 
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would  be  recorded,  including  every  book  in  print  deEding  dirrcUy 
or  indirectly  with  the  subject  of  fasting.  UnfortimaU^ly,  I  mv- 
self  have  been  unable  to  devote  the  necessary  time  and  labor  Ui 
this  subject,  in  order  to  report  any  such  results,  but  I  now  offer 
a  few  brief  remarks  upon  this  highly  important  subject,  based 
upon  my  own  observations  and  experience,  believing  that  a  com- 
parative study  of  this  question  will  be  highly  interesting,  and 
will  cast  an  entirely  new  light  upon  many  long-cherished  theoriw 
— completely  revolutionizing  our  ideas  as  to  the  relations  of  food 
and  bodily  heat. 

It  will  not,  probably,  be  considered  a  very  startling  aasertion 
when  I  say  that,  in  all  fever  cases,  when  the  teiiiperatoire  is  abcn'e 
the  nonnal,  it  falls  as  tlie  fast  progresses.  That  b  what  anyone 
would  ahnost  expect  4  priori.  The  fact  that  there  is  the  ever- 
present  striving  on  the  part  of  Nature  to  return  to  the  normal 
condition;  the  fact  that  the  heat  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  food  (supposedly)  is  not  added  when  the  fooii  is  no  longer 
supplied;  the  fact  that  the  temperature  would  probably  return 
to  nonnal  very  shortly  in  any  case;  all  these  facts  tend  to  make 
it  obvious  that  the  temperature  should  sink  as  the  fast  continues. 

But  while  the  foregoing  may  appear  obvious,  it  will  by  w 
means  seem  so  apparent  when  I  state  that  the  reverse  of  this  is 
also  the  case;  when  I  say,  that  is,  that  as  the  fast  processes,  the 
temperature  will  slowly  but  surely  rise  until  it  reaches  normal, 
when  the  fast  is;  ready  to  be  broken.  Thus,  suppoang  the  pa- 
tient's temperature  be  93.8°  F.,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fast,  it  will  gradually  rise  until  about  98.4°  F.  be  reached — though 
the  fast  may  have  extended  over  forty  or  more  days!  This 
statement  will,  I  am  surCf  appear  to  the  majority  of  my  readers 
in  the  highest  degree  paradoxical.  However  paradoxical  it  may 
appear,  however,  it  is  a  lact^  and  facts  are  stubborn  thingis.  It 
may  be  verifiefil  at  any  thne,  in  any  patient,  who  is  undertaking 
a  rigid  and  proper  fast.  Time  after  time,  in  case  after  case,  1 
have  watched  this  gradual  rise  in  the  bodily  iemporaturc  of  the  ^J 
patient;  and  in  every  case  the  temperature  has  not  failed  to  risd^H 
as  the  faat  progressed.  At  first,  it  is  true,  the  temperature 
sometimes  tends  to  fall,  but  let  the  fast  be  persisted  in,  and  a 
return  or  rise  to  nonnal  will  occur  in  every  case.     In  spite  of  Ihi 
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fact  that  absolutely  no  food  is  eatea  by  the  patient  during  this 
time;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  flesh  contimifs  to  waste,  and, 
to  judge  from  the  patient's  own  inner  feelings,  his  vitality  has 
greatly  decreased;  it  is  here  obvious  that,  as  the  cause  of  the 
disease  is  expelled  From  the  system,  the  patient's  vit«,lity— his 
life  or  vital  force — actually  mcre^es,,  until  it  reaches  (almost) 
the  Donnal  atandard. 

Doctor  RabagliaEl  discovered  this  fact  that  the  bodily  tem- 
perature rose  with  the  fast,  wiiile  observing  some  of  his  patients. 
To  him,  no  less  than  to  myself,  when  I  first  observed  the  faet,  it 
vt&s  a  great  surprise.  Thus,  on  p.  261  of  his  "Air,  Food  and 
Exercises,"  he  writes: 

"In  point  of  fact,  I  raised  the  temperature  of  a.  man  who  was, 
besides,  thin,  emaciated,  and  attenuated  by  constant  vomiting, 
lasting  for  seven  years,  from  96*^  F.  to  98.4°  F.,  by  advising  him 
to  fast  for  thirty-five  days." 

See  also  pp.  45-6  of  his  "  Aphorisms,"  etc.  It  will  be  observed 
that  these  are  actual  facte,  derived  from  an  actual  study  of  cases, 
and  flatly  contradict  tlie  theoretical  statements  contained,  e.fl., 
in  Kirke's  "Physiology,"  p,  507,  and  de  Varigny's  "Tempera- 
ture and  Life,"  p.  414.  Experiraents  made  on  animals  would 
invariably  indicate  the  effects  of  starvation,  not  fasting— which 
distinction  I  hope  will  be  clear  in  the  reader's  mind,  before  this 
book  is  completed^  It  is  true  that  the  temperature  falls,  also, 
when  a  person  starves  to  death;  but  that  is  due  (1)  to  the  fact 
that  starvation,  and  not  fasting,  has  been  undergone;  and  (2) 
since  tissue  is  not  replaced  as  it  should  normally  be,  the  vital 
energy  cannot  manifest  through  it;  hence  the  results  noted. 
The  theory  of  animal  heat  in  its  relation  to  the  body  is  not  dis- 
proved by  such  facts,  because  the  two  classes  of  phenomena 
are  different. 

Now  this  fact  of  the  bodily  temperature  being  raised  and  not 
lowered  as  a  fast  progresses,  casts  an  entirely  new  light  on  the 
relations  of  food  and  bodily  heat.  For,  although  the  medical 
world  regards  lowered  tcmjierature  as  (to  a  certain  extent)  lack 
of  vitality,  they  consider  that  this  is  largely  due  to  lack  of 
nourishment — whereas  its  cause  is  really  too  much  food— and  so 
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proceed  to  feod  tho  patient;  to  "keep  him  up"  on  ^tiiuoIaiiU, 
food,  etc.,  thereby  keeping  the  patient's  temperature  rfmm^j 
below  normal. 

Now,  while  I  also  regard  the  lowered  temperature  as  n  sign 
depleted  vitality,  I  must  insist  that  this  latter  conditioo  is  the  ^ 
result  of  the  disease  (or  caus(s  of  disease)  present  in  the  eysteQi;^^ 
and  that,  as  these  causes  of  disease  are  expelled — by  fasting  or 
otherwise — the  temperature  rises  accordingly.     In  other  words: 
The  lowered  vitality  (and  consequently  the  lowered  temperature) 
is  due  solely  to  disease;  and  the  vitality  (and  consequently  tbo] 
temperature)  is  raised  in  exact  proportion  to  the  extent  of  Ihej 
freeing  of  the  body  from  the  disease— or  its  causes.'    As  fasting 
is  one  of  the  surest  and  speediest  methods  of  eliminating  diseased 
conditions,  by  oxidizing  off  and  otherwise  elimiaating  the  excess 
of  food  material  previously  inge.st<Mi,  and  now  choking  the  body  H 
^it  follows  that  fasting  must  rabe  the  temperature,  since  it  ^ 
increases  the  vitality^by  ridding  thu  system  from  the  di-wase. 
Theoretically,  this  should  be  the  case, and  practically  such  provcsto 
be  so — the  theory  Is  in  direct  accordance  with  the  obscn^ed  fart*. 

There  is  another  seeming  paradox  in  this  connection  which' 
needs  some  elucidation.    Everyone  who  has  fasted  for  any 
length  of  time  (say  three  days)  in  winter,  has  probably  noticnl 
that  he  begins  to  feel  the  cold  very  keenly;  it  is  difficult,  in  fact, 
for  him  to  keep  sufficiently  warm;  and,  whereas  he  may  have] 
been  content  with  a  temperature  of  70°  F.  at  other  times,  he] 
requires  the  house  at  least  10'^  F.  hotter  than  that  while  fasting, 
in  order  to  feel  the  same  amount  of  warmth.    As;  the  fast  pro- 
gresses, this  seeming  inability  to  keep  warm  increases  also;  and 
consequently  it  would  appear  that  the  bodily  temperature  {and 
vitaUty)  must  be  considerably  lowered  in  order  to  affect  the 
patient  in  this  manner^thus  appaitntly  disproving  my  theory. 


* 


'  Anotlier  proof  that  the  bodily  tcmperaUiie  ia  directly  praportioned  to  ibe 
ind  j      -  - 

Tliifi  l>ecom'es  inti?lli^b]e  to  ub,  wlifsn  we  re]3H!mbcr  that  the  action  of  diugs  u 


degree      ritatity  present  is  foil 
evs^ilt  of  the  ndministnition  of  drvigs^. 


in  the  fact  that  the  temperdtun>  falls.  &e  ihe 
y?i':'log>-,"  p.  4670 
dn 


(Mills  "  ^nimd 
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PhV! 


merely  Lhe  peai-rion  of  Ihe  Hystem  aeiiiti^t  the  dnig  (p.  321,  nnd  coDsequcntl]' 
iiTiplies  iind  necessitates  waste  of  encrRj\  anii  cons^iirnt  lowering  of  vilaJity. 
This  indireirtly  prpvea  my  point  in  a  v^ry  si  rikiiip  manner.  It  is  abo  mntigly 
borne  out  by  tno  fact  that  pOTv-eifnl  emolioiie — fffir,  etc. — which,  as  w»  knov 
letiil  tolott-er  (he  vitnlity,  alwi  Iow^t  Ihe  (emperature,  ("  Study  of  tb«  Natui« 
and  Uechiuiiain  of  Fever,"  by  Horatio  D.  Wood,  M.D.,  p.  20,) 
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This  apparent  coldness  and  emking  of  vitality,  however,  does 
nott  in  reality,  affect  the  bodily  U-mpcrature  in  any  way  what- 
ever, Tlie  latter  docs  not  sink  as  the  feehng  of  increased  cold 
creeps  over  the  patient.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  body's 
actual  wamtth.  I  have  seen  a  patient  complaining  of  "the 
cold,"  etc.,  whose  actual  temperature  was  97.8°  F.  (or  only  .6°  F, 
below  normal),  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  his  Cast — this  same 
man  never  having  noticed  the  same  temperature  as  being  par- 
ticularly "cold,"  whde  eating  regularly — although  his  actual 
temperature  was  at  tbat  time  nearly  2°  F.  lower!  At  first  sight 
this  may  appear  extremely  paradoxical  and  extraordinsiry.  If 
the  vitality  and  bodily  warmth  seem  less,  why  is  it  that  the  actual 
temperature  is,  by  thennometric  readings,  shown  to  be  higher 
than  formerly?  This  is  surely  very  extraordinary,  but  it  ia  a 
fact  nevertheless.  1  have  never  heard  a  satisfactory  explanation 
given,  in  answer  to  this  puzzling  questioQ.  And  indeed,  what 
is  the  solution? 

Personally,  I  am  inctined  to  think  that  the  feeling  of  cold, 
experienced  in  such  instances,  is  due  partly  to  a  decreased  peri- 
pheral circulation — a  species  of  cutaneous  anaemia— which,  as  we 
have  seen,  \s  always  attended  with  the  sense  of  chilliness.'  It  ia 
probably  also  due,  in  part,  to  a  keener  perception  of  ail  variationa 
of  bodily  temperature,  since  the  seruses  are  shai-ponf-d  and  rendered 
more  acute  in  every  single  instance.    Says  Doctor  Evans:' 

"On  one  occasion,  when  living  for  five  days  entirely  upon 
oranges,  our  temperature  was  lessened;  atill  we  felt  a  pleasant 
p;low  throughout  the  system;  but  to  other  individuals  we  felt 
eold;   animal  heat  is,  therefore,  only  relaiive    ..." 

There  are  probably  other  causra  for  this  feeling  of  cold,  during 

a  fast,  also.     It  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  lack  of  fovcrishneas 

habitually  present  and  neceasitated  in  disposing  of  an  excess  of 

food  material;  to  a  lack  of  the  excessive,  injurious  heat  which 

frequently  is  present,  almost  constantly — a  more  or  loss  perpetual 

fever,  from  which  the  patient  suffers,  and  to  which  he  is  accus- 

tomed^noting  its  absence,  of  course,  when  not  present,  during 

the  fast.    In  other  words^  it  is  quite  possible,  and  in  fact  prob- 

'Rcinhold:  "Consumpiwii  rurable,"  p.  280;  Page;  "Natural  Cure,"  p.  166. 
' " How  to  Prolong  life,"  elc,  p.  80. 
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able^  that  what  is  now  recognized  to  be  the  numia!  temperature 
is,  in  reality,  a  degree  or  so  too  high ;  which  would  seem  to  gain 
some  support  fYoiu  the  fact  that  persons  living  on  a  fruitarian 
(Datura!)  diet  are  generally  somewhat  below  the  theoretically 
normal  limit — though  in  perfect  health,  and  always  feeling 
perfectly  warm. 

Be  the  solutioD  what  it  may,  however,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  feeling  of  cold  experienced  while  fasting  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  body's  actual  temperature,  which  may  be  several 
degrees  higher,  by  actual  measurement,  than  before  the  fast  was 
commenced.  In  writing  on  malaria,  Dr.  Susanna  Dodds  re- 
marked that: 

"In  this  cold  paroxysm  there  is  a  rise  in  temperature  (which 
the  fever  thermometer  will  delect)  some  time  t}efore  the  chilling 
stage  begins."' 

As  a  further  proof  that  the  theory  advanced  in  this  chapter 
(that  the  bodily  temperature  tends,  while  fasting,  to  rise  to 
normal  when  below  it,  and  that  food  frequenlly  retards  or 
actually  lowei^  the  temperature,  when  it  is  not  required,  instead 
of  cauang  it  to  rise,  as  has  always  been  maintained),  is  correct, 
I  must  again  refer  the  reader  to  Mrs.  T,  A.'s  case,  before  referred 
to.  In  this  instance  the  temperature  was  below  91**  F.  when 
the  patient  commenced  her  fast  of  thirty-four  days,  but  had 
nearly  reached  the  normal  standard  at  the  end  of  that  period. 
When  the  patient  began  U)  eat  again,  the  temperature  immedi- 
ately dropped  more  than  a  degree;  and  thence  onward,  when- 
ever the  patient  had  eaten  bountifully,  the  previous  evening,  the 
following  morning's  e:xaniinatiori  rcvoated  the  fact  that  the 
temperature  had  invariably  sunk  from  one  to  two  degrees.  A 
day's  very  light  eating  would  bring  it  up  again  to  normal.  This 
did  not  happen  occasionally,  but  invariably,  from  which  facts 
the  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  w  that  the  botlily  warmth  does 
not  by  any  means  depend  upon  the  combustion  of  food,  as  has 
always  been  contended,  but  is  due  to  some  other  source* 

'  "The  Liver  and  Kidneys;  With  n  Chapter  oa  MalariLi,"  p.  44. 

*  Doctor  Keith  observed  a  very  similar  case  of  his  own,  and  wrote;  "The 
(treat  peculiarity  in  the  case  was  fhillineaa  cominE  on  when  ho  look  aiwt.hing 
UkB  a  meal."  ("  Fads  of  ad  Old  Pbysician,"  by  Geo,  S.  Keith,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
eto.,  p.  I6&.) 
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Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  fact  of  the  temperature 
falling  to  normal  when  above  it;  and  rising  to  normal  when 
below  it;  the  fact  of  its  reaching  that  point,  in  either  case,  just 
as  the  fast  is  completed  and  ready  to  be  brokea;  thrae  are  but 
further  proofs  that  fasting  is  a  natural  process,  counseled  by 
Nature,  with  its  landmarks  clearly  defined,  and  but  waiting  to 
be  recognized  by  man! 

There  is  one  point,  however,  which  apparently  contradicts 
my  theory,  and  tlie  force  and  the  gravity  of  the  objection  I  do 
not  deny.  I  referred  to  it  on  p,  319,  It  is  that,  while  the  energy 
is  potentially  greater  in  the  morning  than  at  any  other  time; 
and  while  the  degree  of  vitality  ia  supposed  to  correspond  to  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  point  for  point,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  temperature  is  frequently  lower  in  the  morning  than  later  in 
the  day,'  wliich  would  seem  to  indicate  a  lesser  degree  of  vitality 
— when  precisely  the  reverse  of  this  should  be  the  case.  This 
fact  is,  I  admit,  an  exceedingly  puzzling  one,  and  it  is  one  that 
has  necessitated  much  thinking  on  my  part  in  an  attempt  to 
solve  it.  At  first  sight,  it  prescnta  one  of  the  most  fonnidable 
objections  to  my  theory  that  has  ever  been  advanced,  because  it 
apparently  so  completely  contradicts  it,  by  producing  an  un- 
doubtwl  fact,  viz. — the  lowness  of  the  temperature.  And  that 
it  does  not,  in  reality,  form  any  such  objection  at  all  is  due, 
again,  to  the  fact  that,  whereas  the  observation  itself  is  indie- 
putable,  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  observation  are  errone- 
ous. Let  me  state  my  own  view  of  the  matter,  and  what  I 
conceive  to  be  a  demonstration  of  its  correctnes.s,  as  follows: 

It  will  doubtless  be  conceded  that,  if  we  were  in  the  best  of 
health — a  perfectly  normal  condition — the  temperature  would 
also  be  quite  nonnal  in  the  morning,  hecauae  there  is  no  reasoa 
for  its  being  otherwise;  in  fact,  as  the  energies  art-,  as  we  have 
seen,  higher  then  than  at  any  other  period,  the  temperature 
should  be  correspondingly  higher  also.  That  is  but  logical. 
But  the  fact  that  the  temperature  is,  in  reality,  lower  at  this 
time'  proves,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  this  lower  tem- 

'  "Temperature  and  l.ifc,"  hv  Ilenn,-  de  VariiJ^By,  p.  416,  etc. 

'Of  co\irHe  I  am  apeiiking  throughout  of  the  actijal  temperature — not  of 
the  bodily  feeUnes.  which  are  dei^iving.  We  doubtless  fed  cold  in  the  evening 
and  warm  in  the  m&minj;,  because  we  have  b.  grealtr  slofl^  of  vitality  at  the 
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perature  is  due  to  some  abnormal  cause  or  condition,  which 
renders  it  thus  sub-nomml.  Now  this,  I  take  it,  is  actually  thr 
case;  and  is,  indctd,  tht  trui;  causu  for  such  abnonnal  toiiijifra- 
tore.    The  system  is  not  normal ;  it  is  more  or  less  diseased. 

So  far,  all  is  clear  enough.  In  order  to  make  clear  the  rcitijua- 
ing  portion  of  ray  argument,  I  shall  first  quot«  the  followici? 
passage  from  Doctor  Gully's  "Water  Cure  in  Chronic  Diseft**-*," 
(pp.  330-1),  which  lays  the  foundation,  I  think,  for  our  conwt 
undcrstandiiiK  of  the  facts  in  this  case,  and  of  the  argumeot  thit 
follows.     In  part,  he  says: 

"Fomentations,  although  directly  lowering,  are  indirectly,  a 
strengthening  process.  The  inflamed  stomach  of  a  patieEi 
acts,  by  sympathy,  as  &  spur  to  the  function  of  the  brain,  which 
thereby  exhibits  a  degree  of  inipulsi\'e  energy  that  p&ases  for 
power;  the  patient  can  walk  or  talk  quickly,  has  incessant  desire 
to  move,  etc.  but  all  this  is  fictitious  strength,  just  as  the  enei^ 
imparted  by  alcoholic  liquors  or  tonic  medicines  is  fictitious. 
Fomentations,  by  reducing  the  inflammation  of  the  stomafh, 
withdraw  the  spur  from  the  brain;  and  the  patient,  feeling  in 
coneequence  much  loss  of  his  locomotive  propeuaity,  says  they 
are  weakening  him.  But  they  are  plainly  only  reducing  his  bmin 
to  its  actual  and  genuine  level  of  strength,  by  taking  from  it  the 
morbid  stimulant  which  gave  it  fictitious  power.  And,  meantiHie, 
the  digestive  viscera,  being  strengthened  by  the  reduction  of  iheir 
inflammation,  will,  as  they  improve,  afford  such  natural  stiniuIuA 
to  the  brain  as  will  give  it  a  sustained  energy.  I  dwell  upon  tliis. 
as  patients  often  make  complaint,  in  the  first  parts  of  the  water 
treatment  ,  .  .  whereas  they  are  only  weaker  for  a  time  in 
the  animal  nervous  system,  but  are  becoming  permanently  stronger 
in  their  nutritive  nervous  system    ..." 

And  so  here.  When  the  vital  energies  are  not  lx?i:ng  forcibly 
distracted  from  the  internal,  organic  processes,  into  the  external, 
active  ones— where  they  would  at  once  become  more  readily 

latter  than  at  the  fomicr  time;  and  ivo  feel  cold  in  direct  proponion  to  tt* 
degfee  of  litiUity  pre^tecit,  nod  the  more  or  leas  active  or  &nieiiuc  condition  of 
llie  skin,  (p,  375.)  Even  here  our  feelings  frequenlly  deceive  iia.  Lei  any 
(Kirnoii  »tnp  him^eLf  entir^lv  in  a  twld  ronnni;  then  walk  into  s  wnrm  room; 
slill  atripped.  He  will  twl  warm  and  comfortable  in  the  wild  rooin;  Inil 
immediately  he  enters  the  warm  rr>om,  aliiifennfi  results,  and  the  pold  it 
noticed  or  "felt"  for  the  firtit  litnc.  But  I  am  dlycusaing,  in  the  t«xt,  tho 
Hcttial  tempenmire;  not  what  we  feel  it  10  be. 
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noticeable  as  energy ;  when  the  activities  of  the  day,  the  Btimula- 
tion  of  the  senses  and  the  organs  are  lacking;  when  the  more  or 
less  feverish  conditions  accompanying  digestion  are  not  present 
— because  their  causes  are  absent;  then  the  temperature  should, 
I  think,  be  normal,  if  the  system  is  healthy  and  normal  j  and 
neither  above  nor  below  that  point.  But  that  it  is  very  fre- 
quently sub-normal  at  this  time  proves,  not  that  the  bodily 
energies  are  lowur  than  at  any  other  period,  but  that  the  low 
temperatvre  represents  the  actual  or  existmt  bod^y  temperature — 
before  tl  has  been  stimulaied  up  to  a  certain  higher  povni  by  the 
aclinlies  of  the  day;  and  this  sub-normal  tenipcrature  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  vital  powers  are  themselves  low — ^which,  in  turn, 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  disease.  Hence  we  see  that  the  presence 
of  disease,  and  not  the  tack  of  vital  energies,  iis  the  cause  of  the 
lowered  bodily  temjDerature.  And  the  proof  of  this  theory 
would  be  found  if,  in  removing  the  diseased  condition,  and  con- 
sequently raising  the  whole  vital  energies  up  to  normal,  we 
thereby  rendered  the  morning  temperature  normal  also.  And, 
in  fact,  this  is  actually  the  case.  For,  in  the  few  cases  of  fasting 
in  which  such  obscn'ations  have  been  made,  it  has  invariably 
iieen  ascertained  that  this  is  precisely  what  occure;  and,  as  the 
faat  neara  its  termination,  the  morning  temperature— hitherto 
iiivaria.bly  sub-nonnal — now  rises  to  normal,  and  is  almost  or 
quite  exactly  so  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fast.  The  raoming 
temperature  is  no  longer  sub-normal,  but  nomial!  And  the 
cause  of  this  is  obvious  enough.  So  that  the  argument  based 
upon  this  objection  to  my  theory  comes  to  nothing;  and,  so  far 
from  disproving  it,  doeSj  when  rightly  understood,  tend  to 
confirm  it  in  every  detail. 
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One  of  the  first  steps  in  diagnosing  a  ease  of  almost  any  c\ 
is  almost  inva-riably  to  "fcfl  the  pulse/'  Th.e  pulse  is 
the  throb  of  any  art<^ry  in  the  body,  due  to  the  heart  pumping 
the  blood  through  it  in  jets  or  spurts,  as  would  any  other  pump. 
It  is  gfinerally  associated  with  the  wrist,  but  this  is  only  custom, 
since  the  pulse  is  necessarily  present  wherever  there  is  an  artery, 
and  may  be  plainly  felt  in  the  neck,  ankle,  etc.  The  wrist  b 
felt  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  most  convenient  and  plainly 
disceraed.  If,  therefore,  we  count  the  number  of  beats  per 
minute  in  the  artery  at  the  wrist,  we  thereby  ascertain  the  rate 
at  which  the  heart  is  beating. 

The  nonnal  rate  of  the  heart-lieat  varies  greatly  according  to 
age,  occupation,  etc.  In  children  it  is  considerably  higher  than 
in  adults,  and  toward  old  age  it  is  still  further  decreased,'  and  I 
suggest  that,  for  this  reason,  the  normal,  niiddle-aged  nian  or 
woman  b  probably  more  fitted  for  active  work  than  at  any  other 
period  of  their  lives — since  they  are  thereby  enabled  to  partJilL« 
of  abundant  and  vigorous  exercise  (without  raising  the  pulsation 
to  the  danger  point)  and  without  noticing  the  effects  of  the 
sluggishneiss  of  the  circulation  prraent  in  old  age. 

Just  here  it  may  be  noted  that  our  rate  of  pulsation  is,  through- 
out life^  in  direct  proportion  to  our  natural  vitality;  grcatesl  in 
youth;  weakened,  but  still  potentially  powerful,  in  nuitureft|e; 
most  feeble  in  old  age — a  fact  which  hai',  I  beUcve,  Ijeen  univer- 
sally overlooked,  but  which,  of  course,  has  a  great  practical  bear- 
ing on  the  question  from  our  present  standpoint.  Its  importance 
will  become  more  apparent  as  we  proceed. 

The  frequency  of  the  pulse  varies  according  to  age,  aex,  the 
degree  of  health,  etc.,  etc.    In  adults,  it  is  usually  about  seventy 
■  -'Animal  Phyeiology,"  by  Wesley  Mills,  M.D,.  p.  242. 
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to  the  minute.^  Deviations  from  this,  above  or  below,  if  long 
continued,  show  that  tho  system  is  in  a  more  or  less  abnormal 
condition.  Tke  causes  for  a  more  rapid  pulse  of  temporary 
duration  are  manifold.  Mental  stimulus  may  greatly  accelerate 
(or  check)  the  heart's  action;  may  "send  the  hlood  coursing 
through  your  veins,"  or  may  make  your  "heart  stand  still" — 
to  use  the  popular  expressions.  Exercise  invariably  increases 
the  heart's  action;  and,  when  the  exertion  is  great,  to  an  aston- 
ishing degree,  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time.  Diet  baa 
also  a  great  effect  upon  the  heart's  action,  thou^  this,  too,  has 
been  generally  overlooked.* 

If  the  pulse  keeps  generally  above  the  nonna!  theoretical 
limit,  then  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  some  abnormal  con- 
dition is  present;  some  obstruction  exists  within  the  organism 
which  the  vital  forces  are  thus  (by  increasing  the  rate  and 
volume  of  the  blood  supply)  endeavoring  to  absorb  and  carry  to 
the  excretory  organs  for  eliinination.  This  would  seem  to  de- 
note, therefore,  the  presence  of  a  certain  degree  of  fever,  and  I 
believe  that  this  can  invariably  be  shown  to  be  pre.wnt  in  such  , 
ca-ses — ^if  not  noticeably  on  the  periphery,  then  centered  on  some 
internal,  vital  organ,  In  this  case,  of  coxirse,  the  treatment 
consists,  not  in  endeavoring  to  check  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse 
— an  indication,  merely  of  the  curing  process  going  on — but  by 
assisting  ia  the  elimination  of  effete  material  which  was  the 
canse  of  the  rapid  pulse,  and,  this  once  removed,  the  pulse  will 
wnk  to  normal  of  its  own  accord. 

Thus  far  ■wo  have  considered  but  half — and  that  the  least  im- 
portant half— of  the  pulse  voriations;  wc  have  noticed  the 
causes  of  an  increased  pulse,  but  have  not  yet  inquired  into  the 
causes  of  a  continually  sub-normal  rate  of  beat.  Those  of  my 
readers  who  have  carefully  perused  the  chapter  on  "The  Tem- 
perature "  will  find  no  difficulty  in  answering  this  much-neglected, 
yet  highly  important,  question.    It  is  because  the  mtalHy  is  loWf 

■  "Anatomy,  PhyaJoloffy  and  Hygiene  "  by  J.  C.  Cutler,  M.D.,  p.  62. 

*"It  is  It  demoTiar rable  fact  iBat  ihe  heart  or  the  habituRf  meat  eater 
beats  from  Bevenly-two  to  eii^hty  beats  a  minute,  while  that  of  the  person 
H^ing  On  a  pure  diet  of  fnjjta,  (tuts,  etc.,  will  be  (en  times  less  per  minute. 
Fifteen  hundred  eictra  beFUi  Blrokes  every  iv-mily-four  houra  mp-ftes  a  very 
apprecijible  stnun  upon  the  vitiil  forces."  (''  Food  Value  o(  Meat,"  by  W.  R. 
C.  J>at«in,  M-D.,  p.  45) 
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subnormal,  depleted.  Add  to  the  patient's  vitality,  and  you  wij 
raise  the  rate  of  pulsation  to  th.e  normal  in  every  inslauce,  A» 
with  the  temperature,  so  here.  Above  uomial  denotes  fcvci- 
ishness;  below,  lack  of  vitality.  In  this  respect,  the  two  »rt 
largely  inter-related,  and  the  method  of  briJi^ng  them  boUiup 
to  the  normal  standard  is  also  the  same — -namely,  purifying  the 
body,  and  causing  it  to  return,  thereby,  to  its  uormal  condition 
of  health  and  vital  stamina.  Here  aim  the  pulsation  becotui-s 
either  raised  or  lowered  as  the  case  niay  be,  and  finally  rcAcli 
normal  at  the  time  the  fast  ia  ready  to  be  broken.  And  the  fi 
that  this  is  the  case  clearly  indicates  that  Nature  and  not  niaa 
sets  the  time  limits  of  a  fast,  indicating  its  duration  by  uiuoia- 
takable  symptoms. 

This  brings  me  to  a  timely  warning.  TheDreticaJly.  ft  fast. 
by  cleansing  the  system,  should  bring  both  the  temperature  and 
the  pulse  up  to  normal  together,  and  we  should  alnia>;t  be  able  to 
gauge  the  one  by  the  other — the  thermometric  examination 
revealing  the  approx.imate  rate  of  the  heart-beat,  and  vice  vena. 

"It  is  usual  to  have  the  temperature  and  the  pulse  rising  and 
falling  together,  and  it  has  been  approximately  estimated  that, 
in  fever,  an  increase  of  the  temperature  of  1°  F.  above  98*  F., 
corresponds  with  an  increase  in  the  pulse  of  ten  per  minute."' 

While  this  is  very  largely  true,  in  a  great  numlier  of  cases,  it 
is  by  no  means  universally  the  ease — thus  bringing  us  face  to 
face  with  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  physiological  problems. 
I  have  noticed  that,  where  any  tendency  to  heart  trouble  exists., 
e.g.,  the  temperature  may  be  almost  perfectly  normal,  yet  the 
heart  be  beating  at  a  most  Edarming  rate  of  speed.  In  other 
cases,  again,  the  pulse  may  be  perfectly  normal,  but  the  teraperar 
ture  very  low  throughout  the  fast^as,  e.g.,  in  Mra,  T,  A. 'a 
case,  mentioned  on  pp.  195-7.  While  fasting,  this  tendency,  is 
greatly  increastd — the  pulse  sometimes  ruruung  up,  mider  these 
conditions,  to  110  or  120  or  even  more  per  minute,  the  tempera- 
ture, meanwhile,  remaining  almost  normal.  Such  was  the  case 
with  Doctor  B.,  whose  pidse  at  one  time  rose  almost  to  the  latter 

'  "Tht!  Phyaology  of  Death  from  Tnumiatic  Fewr"  by  John  D.  HaJcoUii, 
M.e,,  p.  y. 
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figure  (120) ;  and  such  also  was  the  ease  with  George  Downiej 
who  coorageously  undertook  a  fast,  under  my  directions,  while 
residi:ig  in  Edinburgh  Scotland— I  bt^ing  at  that  time  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn. — a  distance  of  some  five  thousand  miles 
separating  adviser  and  patient.  Surely,  if  cases  can  be  brought 
to  a  successful  tenninatioQ  under  these  exceptional  circumstances, 
patients  should  have  no  fear  of  fasting,  while  under  the  daily 
observation  of  their  physician!' 

"While  my  own  experience  of  fasting  cases  has  moet  frequently 
resulted,  estahlisliing  the  fact  that  the  pulse  was  beating  at  an 
abnormally  rapid  rate,  others  seem  to  have  met  with  very 
different  results.    Thus,  Mr.  Macfadden  wrote:' 

"I  had  one  patient  at  the  experimental  health  home  whose 
pulse  fell  to  twenty  and  was  so  faint  that  it  could  scarcely  be  felt, 
after  a  fast  of  three  weeks.  It  quickly  rose  after  the  patient  took 
some  nourishment." 

It  is  somewhat  hard  to  account  for  such  a  case  as  this.  The 
greatly  enfeebled  pulau  may  have  been  due  to  lack  of  physical 
exercise;  or  to  a  brooding  mental  condition;  or  to  a  peculiar 
anatomical  abnormality,  or  to  all  these  and  other  causes  com- 
bined. Further,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  food  is  a  stimu- 
lant, pure  and  simple,  at  such  a  time  as  this.  Every  fiber  of  the 
body  would  be  instantly  revivifiedj  owing  to  the  artificially  in- 
duced circulation.  What  toxic  material  the  food  contained 
(and  no  food  is  absolutely  free  from  it)  would  also  add  to  the 
stimulation,  by  greatly  exciting  the  nervous  system — and  con- 
sequently tht!  heart's  action.  Slight  feverishness  would  result, 
and  this,  together  witli  the  mental  stimulation  and  cheer  at  the 
prospect  of  renewed  eating,  would  probably  account  for  the 
increased  pulse  rate  noted  above. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  cases  such  as  these  are  the 
exception — not  the  rule.  The  vast  majority  of  patients  will 
experience  no  personal  inconvenience  whatever  during  the  fast, 

'  In  thi§  conneotion,  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  a  sotiiewliat  humorous 
occHiTetiPe.  At  the  time  tucnlioned — thcii^h  a  yftung  man  and  a  kyrnan^ 
I  was  instructing  by  mail  «ij  lijss  tbuil  (our  rejriLlar  physiriuns  ttt  one  time,  in 
difTereot  parts  of  (he  fvjuntrv.  as  to  the  cnuisc  tliey  Hhnuld  pursue  ia  the 
Lreatmeat  o(  fustintJ  oafiefll     They  all  lolpr  reported  salisfactoiy  reaulta. 

»  "Natural  Cure  for  Rupture,''  pp.  36-7. 
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either  through  greatly  accelerated  or  greatly  diminished  heart 
action.  In  the  vast  niajority  of  cases,  the  patient  uotictis  do 
pccuhar  effects  whatever  (slight  diEfereaces  of  pulsation  being 
rarely  notiecable)  and  all  quite  insignificant  when  compaml 
With  the  v&si  and  beneticial  changes  that  are  taking  place  at 
that  time  within  the  orgauisni. 

When  these  abnormal  symptonis  are  noted,  however,  they  are 
generally  accompanied  by  the  fwling  of  extreme  weakness,  m 
that  the  patient  can  scarcely  walk  without  great  effort,  and  (wla 
disinclined  for  any  exertion  wliatever — and  but  little  can  be 
indulged  in  without  producing  great  exhaustion.  This  e^aus- 
tion  is,  however,  nei-vous,  not  physical.  Quite  apart  from  the 
theoretical  argument — that  exhaustion  does  not  result  from 
fasting,  and  is  not  a  consequent  of  it— we  have  the  best  practii-al 
demonstration  of  this  in  the  fact  that,  if  the  fast  be  perastcd  in, 
the  weakness  will  gradually  disappear.  Were  this  weakness  llie 
reault  of  physical  exhaustion,  such  could  hardly  be  the  case,  ad 
the  exhaustion  would  then  simply  increase  as  the  fast  progresa'd, 
instead  of  actually  diminishing,  and  finally  disappearing  alto- 
gether, as  is  actually  the  case.  In  Doctor  B.'s  own  [lerson,  vrv 
both  noticed  these  symptoms  very  carefully,  and  watched  for 
the  results,  whatever  they  might  be. 

It  must  be  admitttd,  of  course,  that  these  sjymptoms  are  all 
very  alanning,  when  they  develop,  during  a  fast — especially  if 
the  patient  is  not  prep&rctl  for  them,  and  half  fears  a  coUapae  at 
any  hour — owing  to  his  imperfect  understanding  of  the  phil- 
osophy of  fasting,     I  may  here  remark^  however,  that  such 
extreme  variations  invariably  denote  some  profound  physiologi- 
cal change,  taking  place  at  that  time — a  crisis,  in  fact; — and  I ; 
shall  accordingly  speak  of  them  under  that  heEwling  [v.  Chap. 
VII),  and  indicate  the  appropriate  treatment.    The  fact  lliat      i 
hitherto  weak  hearts  are  actually  Btrcngthcncd  and  cui^  by-^| 
fasting  proves  conclusively  that  any  such  unusual  symptoms,  ^^ 
observed  during  this   period,  denote   a  beneficial   repajative 
process,  and  not  any  harmful  or  dangerous  decrease  or  acceleja- 
tion,  due  to  lack  of  perfect  control  by  the  cardiac  ner\*e. 

There  is  one  other  point  of  great  importance  that  must  be' 
taken  into  consideratioiit  wheu  testing  the  rate  of  heart-beat,j 
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,'  means  of  the  pulse.  That  is  the  rhythm.  No  matter  how  fast 
or  how  slowly  the  heart  is  beating,  the  rhythm  should  be  per- 
feet,  i.f.,  the  time  mtt'rval  between  each  beat  should  be  exactly 
uniform.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  grave  functional  disturbances 
or  organic  defects  are  present — far  more  grave  than  any  other 
variation  whatever.  The  causes  for  this  are  again  manifold,  due 
sometimes  to  some  organic  defect  in  the  heart,  or  to  some  ob- 
struction of  its  proper  functioning^n  which  cases  fasting  would 
prove  of  the  utmost  benefit. 

Summing  up,  now,  this  chapter  on  the  pulse,  my  readers  may 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  extremes  are  the  usual 
aceompaninient-s  of  a  fast,  and  that  one  or  other  of  them  is 
almost  always  present — danger  being  present  accordmgly.  If 
Buch  an  impression  has  been  gained,  I  can  only  say  that  it  is 
quite  a  mistaken  idea,  since  the  facts  are  altogether  contrary. 
As  I  have  before  emphasized,  and  must  here  reemphasize, 
abnormally  high  or  low  pulsation,  during  a  fast,  are  quite  the 
exception — not  the  rule.  If  I  should  have  Bcerned  to  dwell 
somewhat  at  length  upon  the  variations  that  may  be  observed 
at  this  time,  it  is  because  this  highly  suggestive,  interesting,  but, 
as  yet,  all  but  untouched  field  of  physiological  investigation  has 
been  neglected  by  hygienists  no  less  than  by  regular  medical 
practitioners;  and  it  is  with  the  hope  of  calling  their  attention 
to  this  most  important  subject,  that  I  have  midertaken  these 
few  brief  remarks. 
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DocBTLESB,  the  most  marked  result  of  the  fast  is  the  los  of 
flesh  by  the  patient — a  comparative  and  clinical  study  of  which 
has  never  yet  been  undertaken — though  the  i-esults  of  such  an 
investigation  would  prove  of  the  highest  interest  to  all  concerned. 
In  the  present  chapter,  therefore,  I  shall  endeavor  to  lay  hdoK 
my  readers  the  few  somewhat  crude  observations  I  have  been 
enabled  to  make — more  with  the  hope  tJiat  I  may  stimulate  and 
direct  the  attention  of  those  physicians  who  have  a  wide  field  of 
study  and  the  opportunity  for  extensive  experiments  and  ■ 
research — than  with  the  idea  of  making  any  permanent  additional 
to  our  scientific  knowledge,  and  indeed,  with  that  very  object  in 
view  have  I  written  this  book. 

The  popular  idea  that  emaciation  follows  very  rapidly  upon 
the  total  withdrawal  of  all  food  is,  of  course,  quite  erroneous. 
We  have  seen,  p.  124,  that  emaciation  is  almost  invariably  dueH 
to  disease,  and  that  it  is  physically  impossil>Le  for  a  person  to  ^M 
starve  until  the  skeleton  condition  ia  reached;  and  we  have  also       j 
seen  that  this  is  a  period  of  time  covering  at  least  four  weeks, 
and  which  could^  I  firmly  believe,  be  succeasfuUy  extended  over 
as  many  months,  in  certain  exceptional  cases.    A  study  of  the 
comparative  loss  of  fle&h  in  individuals  at  various  stages  of  the 
fast,  and  its  loss  from  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  together 
with  the  consideration  of  the  causes  of  death  occurring  before 
the  theoretical  limit  has  been  reached,  foi-raa  the  material  f 
our  study  in  this  chapter. 

Generally  speaking,  then,  it  may  be  stated  that,  as  &  gene 
rule,  patients  possessing  the  greatest  amount  of  fatty  tissue  loae 
the  most  weight  during  the  early  stage  of  every  fast ;  while  the 
more  slender  companions  lose  considerably  less,  and  this  is  by 
no  means  so  obvious  a  fact  as  might  be  supposed  upon  casuallyj 
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thinking  over  the  matter.  Fatty  tissue  does  not,  by  any  means, 
mean  heavy  tissue.  On  the  other  hand,  fat  of  every  kind  is 
invariably  known  for  its  extreme  lightness,  and  it  is  tht;  same  in 
the  human  body.  Taking  two  men  of  equal  height,  but  of 
otherwise  different  proportions,  the  stouter  man  may  quite  con- 
ceivably be  the  lighter  of  the  two,  the  more  solid  and  weiglity 
bone  and  muscular  tissue  of  the  slenderer  man  more  than  com- 
pensating for  the  auperiority  in  mere  bulk  of  the  other;  and, 
this  being  the  cose,  the  stouter  man  might  lose  a  far  greater 
amount  of  flesh,  as  measured  by  the  tape-line,  but  yet  not  so 
much  as  the  other,  when  registered  on  the  scales.  Thus,  it  will 
be  seen,  my  statement  that  the  fatter  man  does  lose,  during  the 
fast,  a  greater  actual  weight  than  the  .-slondercr  man,  Li  by  no 
meant  so  obvious  a  statement  aa  might  appear,  but  goes  to  show 
that  the  stouter  man  loses  hig  fatty  tissue  at  an  extremely 
rapid  rate,  a  considerable  amount  of  which  must  be  absorbed 
to  cause  any  appreciable  change  in  the  balance. 

Before  proceeding  to  diacuaa  the  comparative  loss  of  weight 
in  different  individuals,  under  various  conditions,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  see  what  is  the  average  propwfuwiate  Iom  in 
the  genera!  run  of  fasting  cases.  Taking  the  first  ten  cases 
reported  in  Bk.  II,  Chap.  VI,  aa  representative  of  a  wide  variety 
of  diseases  and  as  great  a  diasimilarity  of  physique  and  tempera- 
ment as  it  would  lje  possible  to  meet,  we  arrive,  by  comparing 
the  we^ts  in  the  various  cases,  at  the  following  results; 


Nscm 

Weicbt  At 

DlDtLt 

End 

D«7B 

Ldh 
Weight 

1.  Geo.  E.  Etevifl 

2.  Mtb,  I   Matthew* ,.,,,..,, 

3.  Rev,  N.  H.  Lohre. 

4.  Prof.  K  W — ~ 

5.  Mr   J,  B , 

fi.  Mra.  J.  E 

228 

1^ 

178 

182 

165 

135 

108) 

136 

iir 

135 

174 
123 

1&5 
158 
154 
127 

724 
103 

82 
118 

60 
22 
10 
20 
23 
8 
41 
28 

;m 

17 

54 
27 
13 
24 
11 
5 

7.  Mr.  G.  W.  Tuthill 

36 

a.  Mra.  F.  J.  C 

33 

9,  Mrs.  T.  A 

10.  Robert  B ^ 

2fi 

17 

\bMh 

\2^\ 

253 

248' 

'  !>..  248  pounds  of  effetfl,  dkensed  materiul  elumnatedl 
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It  will  be  seen,  from  a  study  of  the  above  ten  cases,  which 
be  taken  as  quite  representative,  in  a  period  covering  more 
two-thirds  of  a  year^  that  the  total  loas  comes  within  five  pounda 
of  the  actual  number  of  days  fasted-^from  which  we  are  surely 
justified  in  making  this  important  generalization.  The  average 
loss  of  meighL  by  fasting  patients  amowils,  ceteris  paribus,  to  one 
pound  per  diem.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  this 
rule  applied  absolutely  in  cases  6  and  10,  and  almost  exactly  in 
cases  1,  2,  3,  4,  7  and  S— case  1  beautifully  illuatraticg  the  point 
here  made ;  the  great  length  of  time  allowing  a  general  "  balsoe- 
ing  of  accounts,"  so  to  speak,  within  the  physiological  laboratory. 
In  this  case  the  losa  was,  for  the  first  two  weeks,  far  greater  than 
one  pound  a  day,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  fast,  fatty  tissue 
becoming  scarce — the  loss  was  considerably  less  than  that 
amount' — the  average  being  found  to  be  almost  exactly  one 
pound  a  day,  at  the  coaclusioa  of  the  fast,  and  so  on  throughout^i 
the  list.  ^1 

Interesting  variations  from  this  general  standard  m»y  fre-^ 
quently  be  observedj  both  above  and  below,  but  the  cauaes  of 
these  variations  can  almost  always  be  easily  discovered.    Thus,      , 
in  cases  5  and  9  (v.  the  above  table),  considerably  less  than  OQd^| 
pound  a  day  was  lost — this  being  due  to  the  fact  that  both  these      i 
patients  were  previously  somewhat  emaciated  from  disease,  and 
had  but  a  small  amount  of  fatty  tissue  left,  comparatively 
speaking,  to  lose.    On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Janti 
(St.  Paul,  Minn.},  the  almost  incredible  amount  of  seventy-fire 
pounds  was  lost  in  twenty-one  days— an  average  of  almost  three 
and  one-half  pounds  a  day  throughout;  the  loss  being,  of  course, 
far  greater  than  this  during  the  first  few  days!    This  result  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  patient  had  a  tremendous  store  of  easily 
assimilable  tissue — being  "fat"  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the 
term,    A  similar  loss  was  observed  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  A.  E. 
(Minneapolis,  Minn.),  who  lost  forty  pounds  in  three  weeks,  tl 
while  fasting  only  three  days  at  a  time,  and  eating  one  ver>"  light 
meal  on  the  fourth  day  throughout,     (pp.  209-10.) 

Briefly,  then,  I  believe  that  it  will  be  observed,  in  every 

'Tbia  ia  almost  invariably  the  caae.     A  patienl  loses  approxknuldy 
and  one-half  pounds  jkt  dwin,  at  the  very  be^nning  of  every  fast  forewei" 
oae-huU  pound  which  is  Icuil  toward  ila  close. 
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stance,  that  those  who  lose  on  the  average  more  weight  than  the 
theoretical  pound  are  bhosLi  who  are  encumbered  with  an  excess 
of  fat,  while  those  who  lose  less  than  that  amount  are  those  who 
arc  already  somewhat  emaciated  from  disease. 

The  question  now  arises^  how  much  should  the  normfil  man 
lose?  More  than  a  pound  a  day  is  obviously  too  much — denoting 
obesity;  while  tess  than  half  a  pound  is  too  httle — denoting 
emaciation.  To  "split  the  difference"  would  be  coavenient — 
but  guess  work.  Moreover  the  average  losses  throughout  do  not 
come  to  twelve  ounces  a  day,  but  to  one  pound,  or  .sUteen 
ounces,  aa  we  have  seen.  As  this  question  is  a  highly  important 
one,  for  reasons  that  will  appear  presently,  I  shall  proceed  to 
discuss  it  somewhat  in  detail. 

The  fact  that  one  pound  per  diem  is  the  all  but  uniform  loss  of 
weight  during  a  fast,  would  perhapa  cause  us  to  accept  that 
weight  as  the  "ideal/'  or  average,  were  it  not  for  one  considera- 
tion, It  is  this.  AU  patients  who  find  ii  necessary  to  fast  ab- 
solutely are  already  in  a  tjrossly  abnormal  condiliojif  arid  their  loss 
of  weight  must  consequently  be  considered  abnormal  also.  One 
pound  per  day  nmst  therefore  represent  the  loss  of  weight  of  a 
diseased  body,  and  is  by  no  means  a  normal  loss.  The  amount  is 
too  great.  A  more  normal  man  would,  of  necessity,  lose  less. 
Hmv  rmtck  less  is  the  problem. 

There  seems  to  be  no  conceivable  manner  for  measuring  this 
"ideal"  loss,,  for  the  reaaou  that  this  would  be  the  day's  loss,  in 
weight,  of  a  perfectly  healthy  man,  and,  as  we  havo  seen  (p.  63), 
a  perfectly  healthy  man  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible  to  find. 
Fairly  healthy  men  are  the  nearest  approach  to  this  condition 
that  we  at  present  know  of — athletes  in  training,  for  example. 
The  few  cases  of  the  kind  that  have  been  recorded  (athletes  aa  a 
rule  being  afraid  to  fast  during  their  training)  present  very  con- 
tradictory results.  Thus  Mr  Macfaddeo,  during  his  week's  fast, 
lost  fifteen  pounds;'  while  Misa  Louise  Kops  of  New  York,  lost 
nothing  at  all  during  a  four  days'  fast  (in  May,  1904);  and  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  J,  Estapper,  Jr.,  a  week's  fast  resulted  in  an  actual 
grain  of  three-fourths  of  a  pound!* 

'  "  Faaline  Hydm-pafhy  and  Exercise,"'  p.  73, 

*  This  weiRht  wM^try  accurately  wicertRmetl.  «id  there  w*a  no  possible 
eouroe  of  error  tbrougn  which  a  nustake  could  have  been  made.     The 
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From  such  figures  as-  th(?se  it  is,  of  course,  quite  impoaablo 
reach  any  definite  conclusion,  or  even  guess  the  approxira 
weight  lost — ^these  being  all  exceptional  cases.  From  the  fact, 
however  that  the  average  lo^,  per  diem,  of  any  great  number  of 
cases,  taken  together,  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  one  pound;  and 
since  this  loss  is  doubtless  abnormally  great;  from  this  fact,  &iid 
from  the  fact  that  so  small  a  loss  as  oae-half  pound  a  day  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  averaged  throughout;  and  from  a  study  of  thr 
loss  of  weight  of  those  few  fairly  normal  case^  it  has  been  my 
fortune  to  encounter;  as  well  as  from  a  consideration  of  what 
cases  1  have  been  enabled  to  find  reported,  and  of  the  discnanon 
of  thorn  by  the  attending  physicians,  in  such  cases,  I  think  wr 
are  fuUy  justified  in  asserting  that  a  daily  loss  of  fwelne  ouncts 
would  be  the  average  loss  of  weight  for  those  m  good  health,  were 
they  to  entDr  upon  a  fast  for  experimental  reasons.  The  rem 
ing  four  ounces  per  diem  would  thus  represent  the  rapid  eli 
tion  of  fatty  tissue  and  morbid  matter — of  which  the  ^stein 
no  use,  and  of  which  it  is  much  better  rid. 

Now  from  the  above  fact  (if  fact  it  be,  and  I  can  see  no  v 
reason  for  doubting  it,  after  reviewing  all  the  evidence  at 
disposal),  a  Iiighly  important  deduction  may  be  drawn:  an  e 
tremcly  significant  conclusion  reached,  which,  in  fact  affects  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  human  race.    If  such  be  the  case,  we  haa 

"fMt«r"  wa»,  iji  thj»  case,  one  cf  the  competitora  in  the  ae^-en  day  fsMmy- 
athleti'p-coiitest  held  in  Madison  Square  Gardeo  duimig  the  last  week  m 
Decemher.  1903,  in  which  the  meiwuremciita  and  weights  were  taitea  *ilh 
the  greatest  care,  and  the  coDtestEints  were  ijuder  the  atrjiitest  &urv¥lUkjm 
throuKhoot  ihe  whole  period,  and  were  frequently  observed  and  examin«i  bj 
>;ew  York  fihysiciatifl,  and  olbere.  Ncvertheleaa.  it  was  found  that,  in  the 
raae,  (he  weji^hl.  acUially  iucreased,  as  slated,  instead  of  decr^asiDs.  "Tbic 
increase  in  weight  can  be  exfilaiiLed,"  saya  Mr.  Macfadden,  "only  b^  the  fact 
that  pure  distilled  water,  which  Mr.  Estapoer  took  in  large  i^uantities,  »« 
absorbed  bjuI  retained  by  his  s.Ln>ngthen.ed  aHaiimlBtivQ  pow^^."  (PAyriooJ 
CiiUure.  Vol.  LX..  p.  26i;  Mar,  1904.) 

I  hikn-e  since  Come  lU-rosfi  several  coses  in  which  weight  weus  gained  during 
fast;  Mra.  Martin,  of  Stajileton,  S.  I.,  being  one  of  tbew.  This  patient  faai 
eight  daya,  and  gained  four  ponnds  during  that  period.  Dcwtor  Raboj^: 
mentions  a  cuse  in  which  s.  patient  guitied  one  and  one-holf  poiLnds  jji  tliree 
weeks  on  a  diet  o/  less  than  eight  ounecj  of  fiXKl  a  divy.  about  ninety  per  cent. 
of  which  W£t3  wfit-er.  {"Air,  Food  and  Exerdflea/'  p.  204,)  The  explanation 
ia  in  iill  probability  this:  In  all  siich  ciutes  great  denseneiia  of  tissue  l»  present 
^t  ia  ob&lipated,  a&  it  is  called — and  when  »uch  a  pen>on  fasTs,  he  or  she 
oxidizes  nff  ct  part  of  this  too  mlid  tiRSue,  and  tilU  in  the  inten^iic^  vilh 
water,  whirli  Ihe  patient  is  at  liberty  to  drink,  during  the  fast.  This  is,  at 
leaal,  lbec?[p]anal3on  which  I  have  been  driven  to  adopt^none  other  Been)- 
ingly  covering  the  facts. 
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here,  at  last,  a  scientific  hania  jor  cakuialing  tvJial  the  average  intake 
of  food  should  be  by  those  in  henllh  (and  who  wish  to  remftin  in 
health);  for,  since  we  have  seen  (p.  165),  that  the  amount  of 
"income"  should  be  exactly  proportioned  to  the  "outgo,"  if  we 
are  to  retain  "that  just  balance  we  term  health,"  then  it  follows, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  tvxlve  ounces  0/  nutrifft^ni  daily 
(Corimro'a  allowance) ,  is  alt  thai  tfte  body  needs  in  order  to  preserve 
itf!  -u^ght  and  to  replace  whatever  tissue  has  been  lost  as  the  result 
of  the  day's  muscular  exerliorfs  or  tissue  destruction.' 

I  have  been  careful  to  use  the  word  "nutriment"  in  relation 
to  this  question  of  weight,  it  will  be  observed,  for  the  reason  that 
"food"  is  by  no  means  all  nutriment  (even  its  edibtt  parts),  and 
it  might  require  fifteen  or  twenty  or  more  ounces  of  actual  food 
to  supply  this  twelve  ounces  of  nutriment — tliia  depending  on  the 
percentage  of  nutriment  each  food  contained.  What  the  system 
actually  requires  is  twelve  ounces  of  material,  every  particle  of 
which  it  can  utilize.  From  this  it  Incomes  obvious  that,  ceteris 
■paribuSf  that  food  which  contains  the  most  nutriment  with  the 
least  waste  is  the  beat  for  the  body— requiring,  as  it  docs,  the  min- 
imum amount  of  energy  expenditure  and  organic  wear  and  tear. 

The  importance  of  this  conclusioHj  shoiUd  it  prove  to  be  cor- 
rect, is  obviously  immense.  Knowing  the  theoretical  amount  of 
nutriment  required  by  the  system,  and  the  percentage  of  such 
nutriment,  it  would  only  be  neces.sary,  thenceforward,  to  cal- 
culate the  amount  of  each  food  necessary  in  order  to  supply  this 
amount  of  nutriment,  and  thus  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  any 
food  necessary  to  properly  aueitain  life  (the  quality  is  another 
matter) ;  and  when  the  amount  daily  consumed  is  greater  than 
the  theoretical  limit  here  set  {and  aUowing,  of  course,  for  indi- 
vidual fluctuations)  then  the  process  of  accumulation  of  diseased 
matter  commences,  and  continues  either  until  it  is  forcibly 
eliminated  in  some  form  of  acute  disease,  or  until  the  system 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  "catch  up"  that  anioimt,  so  to  say, 

'  I  consider  it  a  ver^-  remarkable  iatt  that  I  had  uritteii  (he  above  passage 
before  1  had  read  Doctor  Rabagliati'st  work,  "Air,  Food  and  Exercieea," 
where  he  arrives  at  preinsely  the  aame  conclusion,  from  ii  eomewhal  difTerent 
standpoint.  (See  pp.  121;'  2SB-S-,>  That  two  workets,  the  one  in  England 
and  the  other  in  Amerira,  each  unknown  to  the  other,  should  have  reached 
results  30  exactly  similar,  is,  to  my  mind,  moat  extraordinary,  and  Hlrongly 
cohFlnns  the  mippomlioT]  that  these  colciilatiQiiB  arc  at  basis  trua 
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by  eaiing  just  thai  mtick  less  food  on  some  succeeding  day.  TTius, 
suppose  a  certain  ptTson's  organism  can  appropriate  twelve 
ounces  of  nutrient  matter  during  the  course  of  one  day;  fifteen 
ounces  are  ingested  on  one  occasion — this  rcpreacnting  a  considpr- 
able  increase  in  the  actual  bulk  of  food  efttpD,  This  extra  food 
must  either  be  disposed  of  through  tlie  eliininative  oi^ans,  &t 
the  expense  of  the  bodily  energy,  or  it  would  accuniuJate  within 
the  system  as  morbid  matter  or  fatty  tissue.  The  process  of 
disease  has  begun,  either  toward  nervous  exhaustion  or  towaid 
foul  accumulations,  which  must  be  later  expelled — this  dcpoodiog 
Upon  which  of  the  above  methods  Nature  follows  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  excess  of  food  ingested.  Tliis  extra  three  ouncts  of 
nutrient  material,  or  rather  the  bulk  of  food  which  contains  that 
amount,  having  been  passed  into  the  system,  there  should  be,  00 
some  following  day,  a  corresponding  diminution  of  food,  if  pwfert 
health  is  to  be  maintained.  If  the  constant  smplus  is,  howe^tr, 
continually  forced  into  the  system,  disease  is  sure  to  result— 
and  this,  I  am  contending,  is  the  real  cause  of  aU  disease.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  "that  ju&t  balance  we  term  health"  is  to  be 
maintained,  only  nine  ounces  of  nutriment  should  be  ing^tal 
on  the  ensuing  day— thus  allowing  the  system  to  eliminate  the 
tliree  ounces  in  excess  previously  ingested. 

But,  it  may  be  argued,  the  former  amount  may  already  have 
been  eliminated  from  the  system,  owing  t^  increased  vital 
activity  having  stimulated  the  eliminating  organs  to  unwoji 
labors,  with  the  result  that  the  food  material  did  not  lodge 
within  the  system,  but  was  succeasfully  eliminated.  In  this  case, 
also,  the  rule  holds  good,  for  the  reason  that  the  vital  lowers, 
which  were  abnormally  expended  in  ridding  the  system  of  this 
excess,  arc  now  allowed  to  recuperate  to  just  that  extent,  for  the 
reason  that  the  energy  which  would  have  been  expended  in 
digesting  and  eliminating  that  amount  of  foodj  is  now  conserved 
and  used  to  "balance  the  accounts,"  so  to  speak,  against  the 
previous  expenditure;  and  if  this  balance  were  justly  and  evenly 
preserved,  there  is  no  obvious  reason  why  we  should  not  live  on 
practically  indefinitely.'^     (v.  pp.  327-8.) 

'  Ir  nil!;  be  seen  that  it  would  be  possible  (did  we  but  know  how  mudi.iD 
weight,  this  morbid  acainuilnLion  onuiunliod  to,  within  the  body,  and  ihn 
langth  of  Lime  it  has  takeoi  to  tbus  acpurnulnte),  to  calculate  the  length  at 
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To  R'turn  now  to  the  study  of  the  comparative  loss  of  weight 
of  intUviiluals  wliili'  fasting.  It  may  be  stated  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  women  lose  slightly  more  than  do  men  at  such  times — this 
being  due,  in  all  probability,  to  the  greater  amount  of  fatty 
tL-^suc  which  a  woman  generally  possesses;  partly  as  a  result  of 
her  more  swlentary  habits;  partly  because  of  he^r  greater  indul- 
gence in  sweetened  footis.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  fatter 
the  person^  the  greater  the  comparative  loss  of  weight  (p.  466), 
and  this  applies  to  men  and  woniea  equally.  Some  persons  who 
would  apparently  lose  a  very  large  amount  in  a  short  space  of 
time  lose  a  surprisingly  small  amount,  and  this  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  fact  that  these  persons  possess  less  fatty  and  more 
muscular  tissue  than  would  appear  upon  a  superficial  examina- 
tion. Some  sparely  built  individuals,  on  the  other  hand,  lose  a 
surprisingly  large  amount — this  result  being  due,  undoubtedly, 
to  the  presence  of  the  opposite  condition.  Exercise  greatly 
increases  the  daily  loss;  of  weight  {v.  pp.  382-3),  and  it  is  only 
natural  to  suppose  that  stimulating  any  avenue  of  elimination 
would  have  the  same  effect — this  tending,  ultimately,  to  shorten 
the  fast.  By  neglecting  exercise,  enemas,  and  other  methods  of 
elimination,  Doctor  Dewey  undoubtedly,  though  unknowingly, 
protracted  many  of  his  cases  of  fasting,  and  added  many  days  of 
useless  self-denial  to  the  patients,  under  his  treatment  (v.  Chapter 
"Exercist?,"  pp.  384-5). 

Another  interesting  fact  to  be  observed  is  this:  The  loss  of 
weight  is  always  greatest  at  first  and  becomes  le.ss  and  less, 
daily,  as  the  fast  progresses.'  Now,  this  is  only  natural;  since 
the  fatty  tissue,  being  in  excess  at  first,  is  eliminated  before 
nature  undertake  any  other  task^uch  as  the  purification  of 
the  remaining  tissue,  That  this  "  toning  up"  process  is  intended 
to  be  last  in  order,  is  manifest  when  we  consider  that,  for  several 

lime  it  would  be  ncceseory  to  fjurt ,  in  order  to  brin^  about  B  completp  reatora- 
lion  of  health.  It  ia  hardly  nepeMaary  1o  say  that,  in  Our  prBsent  dt&te  of 
|(Qouied{B;e ,  auch  n  colculalino  would,  be  qiuLe  inipoaaible. 

'This  acn»9  w-ith  olher  ohgervere.  Says  Doctor  Keith:  "A  healthy  man 
when  he  tQkes  iio  food  Insc-s  in  iveighl  at  first  about  A  pound  R  Jb-.V,.  which  ia 
gratJiinlly  lessened  to  half  n  pound  if  ihc  abntinence  is  prolonged."  ('"  Plea  for 
a  Simple  Life,"  p.  37.)  My  friend,  Mr.  Shaw,  who  do-tely  watched  hiniaelf 
throtiEhout  his  forly-five-rlay  fast,  wrote:  "The  loss  of  flesh  for  many  dttya 
hafl  been  less  and  less,  ae  ■compared  ftith  the  earlier  JavB  of  the  fast.  ._  .  . 
The  toaa  of  weight  grows  leaa  and  lc8&  doily."  ("Tne  Beat  Thing  in  the 
World,"  pp.  2G;  30.) 
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days  before  hunger  returns,  at  the  end  of  a  protracled  fasl» 
practically  no  loss  of  weigfU  at  all  Is  noticed — ^showLug  that  the 
are  other  vital  niatters  to  be  attended  to  even  after  tlie  fatty  tia 
sue  and  morbid  matter  have  all  bet-n  oxidized  off  and  elirainsted-T 
Since,  as  we  havG  seen  {pp.  126-33),  that  all  fatty  tissue  isifiw 
tissue;  also  (p.  161),  that  it  is  "physiologically  impossible" 
starve  to  death  until  the  skeleton  condition  is  reached,  and  that 
any  one  of  us  may  consequently  fast,  with  perfect  safety,  untfl 
he  is  reduced  to  the  weight  of  his  skeleton  and  viscera  (which      i 
weight  can  only  be  determined  by  a  careful  physical  exaiiiinaltoi^H 
of  the  patient  with  this  end  in  view);'  it  becomes  obWous  that^^ 
many  obese  persons  could  reduce  their  weight,  without  danger, 
(and,  indeed,  with  only  added  comfort  and  safety  to  theniselv 
to  any  extent  desired ;  in  many  cases,  doubtless,  as  Tnueb  as  frott'' 
one  to  two  hundred  pounds  I    That  there  would  be  no  danger 
attending  such  reduction  I  trust  my  readers  will  now  appreciate; 
that  it  is  painless  may  easily  be  verified  by  personal  experience 
and  observation ;  while  the  only  remaining  objectioa  worth  con- 
sidering—that the  akin  would  wrinkle  or  "sag"  during  and  after 
such  a  fast — is  completely  negatived  by  the  well-known  fact 
that,  in  the  cases  of  persons  who  have  starved  to  death,  and 
consequently  have  reduced  their  stock  of  flesh  to  the  minimum — 
the  skin  is  invariably  drawn  tight,  stretched  to  ita  utmost^  over 
the  protruding  bones  of  the  ghastly  corpse! 

The  objection  is  frequently  made  that,  while  fasting  may  thus 
be  a^lmittedly  good  for  the  extremely  obese,  it  is,  and  must 
necessarily  be,  nevertheless,  of  doubtful  advantage,  if  not  obvi- 
ously and  necessarily  dangerous  and  useless,  to  the  emaciated, 
and  to  those  already  lacking  in  flesh  and  muscle.  This  reasoning 
is  founded  upon  a  gross  misapprehension  as  to  the  nature  of 
disease,  as  such,  and  of  the  causes  of  emaciation.  Ahtwrmol  or 
excessive  emacialion  is  always  due  to  disease,  and  the  degree  of  the 
emaciation  exactly  corresponds,  ceteris  panbiis.  to  the  severity 
of  the  diseased  condition.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  most  rapid 
and  eiTectual  way  to  check  the  emaciation  is  first  to  rid  the  sj'stem 
of  the  diseased  condition  present;  and,  since  this  can  be  done, 

'  Two-fifths  of  the  total  weight,  according  to  Doctor  Kirkc.  ("'  Physiologj'," 
■p.  fi07-) 
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as  we  have  scca,  more  rapidly  aad  effectually  by  fasting  than  by 
any  other  method,  it  follows  that  this  is  the  suregt  method  of 
ultimately  checking  the  emaciationl  After  the  fast  is  broken, 
when  nomifil  functioning  recommences;  and  the  whole  system, 
including  the  digestive  apparatus,  is  restored  to  health — enabled 
to  exercise  its  legitimate  functions,  the  body  will  then  be  built  up, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  digestive  apparatus  can  now  assimilate 
the  food  which  previously  it  could  not ;  and  consequently,  failed, 
for  this  reason,  to  nourish  the  system.  Theoretically,  therefore, 
fasting  would  be  the  best  cure  for  emaciation,  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  the  surest  way  to  stop  it,  and  to  enable  the  system  to  ulti- 
mately increase  in  size  and  muscular  development,  which,  in  point 
of  fact,  is  absolutely  the  case.' 

Aa  a  proof  of  this  I  may  quote  two  cases  previously  mentioned 
(pp.  189-94,  and  pp.  210-11).  (1)  G.  W.  Tuthill,  though  greatly 
emaciated,  physically  weak,  and  weighing,  at  the  commertcemenl 
of  the  fast,  but  lOSJ  pounds,  yet  fasted  forty-one  days  unth  marked 
heivefUf  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  though  reduced  to  the 
skeleton  condition  (see  Figs.  1,  2,  3,  4,  pp.  192-3),  and  weighing 
but  seventy-two  and  one-half  pounds ! '  was  yet  far  freer  from  the 
paralysis  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  fast — it  being 
possible  to  observe  the  daily  koproveraent  in  his  condition — 
especially  toward  the  end  of  the  fast — to  the  very  last  day!  In 
his  case,  then,  there  is  obviously  no  possible  escape  from  the 
admission  of  the  fact  that  the  fast  benefited  the  patient  up  to 
the  last  minute,  though  protrEicted  for  nearly  one  thousand  hours 
—the  patient  commencing  only  when  already  greatly  weakened 
and  reduced  in  flesh  from  the  WEisting  of  disease!  Could  proof  be 
more  positive?  One  other  case!  (2)  Mrs.  R.T.  (d.  pp.  210-11),  in 
very  much  the  same  weak  and  higlily  emaciated  condition  at  the 


■  Cgmpaie  Doctor  Dewey:  " Ovwieeitfhl  i§  iklwaye  due  to  food  ju  excess,  and 
by  ffleting  or  limited  daily  food,  it  oin  be  reduced  in  the  easiest  way  to  any 
desired  fiRiireB;  th.e  cure  of  other  ailingB  going  on  at  ihe  aame  time.  Under~ 
iDfigkt  is  due  lo  dise;ise,  for  which  Eosting  is  tbe  cure,  and,  ■with  digPBtive  power 
reylorcti,  the  normaJ  weight  is  regained  with  theluxuri-  of  eating"  ("Espcri- 
ciioes,"  p.  132).  This  would  st^m  to  remind  us,  on  first  reading,  of  the  familiar 
"Iwodal  ivin,  and  mils  you  ]o&e"^but  i\  Little  wrioua  consicteralion  will  show 
ua  that  the  position  hpro  defended  is  fully  justifialjlc  aJid  quite  correct. 

^A  liirpEiv  built,  hiK-boned  man  could  never,  of  course,  rediiC*  himself  to 
this  weight,  by  any  mnount  of  fAsting — Mr.  Tuthill 's  small  l>ODes  enabling  bini 
to  peach  this  really  very  extraordiniiry  weight. 
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commencemetit  of  the  fast.and  weighing  but  ninety-eight  poiinda 
clothed,'  yet  faated  for  eighteen  days  with  marked  benefit 
thi'oughout,  and  with  but  little  loss  of  weight  m  a  reisult!  Tn- 
fortunately  an  accurate  weighing  was  not  made  at  the  complex 
tion  of  this  fast,  so  the  exact  figures  cannot  be  given — much  t*i 
the  detriment  of  science ! 

In  these  two  eases,  especially,  were  the  resulta  mcrat  strikiug 
and  obvious;  and,  agreeing  as  these  two  cases  do,  with  the 
theorptical  point  of  view,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  with  all  othe^r 
cases  of  a  similar  character  noted  by  me,  they  explode,  once  aod 
for  all,  the  utter  fallacy  that  only  the  obese  can  fast  to  advantage, 
And  show  us  how  ludicrous  and  absurd  is  the  popular  idea  th&t 
the  average  well-fod  person,  weighing,  let  us  say,  140  to  160 
pounds,  would  run  the  risk  of  "death  from  starvation"  as  the 
result  of  omitting  half  a  dozen  meals! 

The  loss  of  flesh  from  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  amount  thus  lost  at  different  stages  of  the 
fast,  and  in  various  individuals,  forms  a  most  interesting  studj. 
but  is  a  subject  which  cannot  here  be  di^ussod  at  any  length; 
partly  because  my  observations  have  led  to  no  definite  con- 
clusions (being  too  Uncertain  atui  contradictory  to  allow  of  any 
such  being  formed)  and  partly  bt^cause  of  the  comparative  unim- 
portance of  the  subject,  from  a  practical  standpoint.  One  or 
two  brief  remarks  may  not,  however,  be  out  of  place.  Those 
parts  which  are  moat  rapidly  and  noticeably  affected  are  the 
cheeks,  tlie  neck  and  the  throat,  while  the  arms  and  thighs  come 
next — all  of  which  parts  are  affected  almost  entirely  by  the 
absorption  of  fatty  tissue,  and  the  oluninatlon  of  morbid  maii« 
from  the  localities  indicated.  The  most  noticeable  reduction, 
however,  is  almost  invariably  observed  over  the  alxloraen,  where, 
in  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  causes,  the  thorough  empty- 
ing of  the  bowels  (of  their  content-s)  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration, (f.  pp.  420-3.)  This  obviously  causes  a  very  great  and 
rapid  reduction  in  this  part  of  the  body,  and  h  one  of  the  most 
noticeable  and  characteristic  s^miptums  of  fasting;  furnishing  & 
fairly  reliable   "check,"  and  enabling  the  physician  to  tell 

■  Cldtbea  average  about  l6b  pounds  in  wintef,  at  whidi  lime  Uiw  fust  ww 
undeiiftkem. 
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whether  the  patk'nt  is  really  fasting  conscientiously  or  no. 
(See  also  pp.  446-7.) 

Reference  hus  already  been  made  to  Louis  Kuhne  and  hie 
ingenious  theory  of  ^'facial  diagnosis."  {See  pp.  589-91,)  Since 
these  morbid  deposits  are  prestrnt  in  the  system, it  is  only  natural 
to  suppose  that  those  parts  most  laden  with  this  morbid  matter 
would  l>e  the  ones  most  affected  while  fasting;  that  is,  the 
reduction  of  morbid  tissue  would  be  most  noticeable  in  those 
parts.  This  fact  is  bo  obvious  tl^at  it  seems  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that,  in  practice,  the  facts  are  found  to  agree  with  this 
theory  in  every  detail. 

rGain  in  Weight 
Thus  far  we  have  considered  one  side  of  the  question  only; 
that  of  the  loss  of  flesh  and  weight,  during  the  fast,  and  have 
taken  no  account  of  the  gain  in  weight  after  the  fast  is  broken. 
This  must  now  elaini  our  attention  for  a  few  moments,  for  the 
reason  that  it  presents  some  very  interesting  paratloxes.  Theo- 
retically, of  course,  all  increase  in  weight  is  derived  totally  and 
kivariably  from  the  food  eaten  (liquid  or  solid),  the  increase 
always  commencing  upon  the  breaking  of  the  fast  and  the  inges- 
tion of  the  first  meal.  Generally  speaking,  this  is,  of  course,  the 
rule;  the  more  or  less  rapid  decrease  in  weight,  during  the  fast, 
being  counterbalanced  by  the  correspondingly  rapid  or  slow  gain 
in  weight  after  it  has  been  broken—this  contmuing  until  nearly, 
or  quite,  or  more  than,  the  former  weight  has  been  reached.  But 
to  this  general  rule  there  are  many  exceptions.  One  patient  may, 
during  a  fast,  lose  flesh  and  weight  with  extreme  rapidity,  but 
regain  it  extremely  slowly;  while,  on  the  contrary,  another  pa- 
tient may  lose  surprisingly  little,  and  when  the  fast  is  broken, 
gain  rapidly  and  shoot  up  far  beyond  his  original  weight.  The 
former  of  these  peculiarities  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
patient's  body  was  encumbered  with  a  very  large  amount  of 
easily  eliminated  foreign  matter  and  fatty  tissue,  which,  being 
once  eliminated,  did  not  again  accumulate  under  the  improved 
bodily  conditions — elimination,  not  retention,  taking  place; 
while  the  latter  condition  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that,  in 
such  eases,  the  patient's  digestive  system  is  improved  by  the 
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fast  to  such  an  extent  that  it  can  ^tprwards  digest  and  asamiUte 
the  food  which  it  could  not  utilize  prevnously.  The  small  loffl  of 
weight  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  body  had  but  Uttle  tissue  lo 
lose;  and  the  fast  benefits  such  cases,  not  so  much  by  ridding 
the  system  of  foul  material  [though  tliis  is  a  highly  important 
factor)  as  by  enabling  the  vitality  to  recuperate  sufficiently  lo 
properly  assimilate  and  elimiiiatc  the  food  eaten.  In  such  cases 
the  beneGts  that  thin  persons  may  deiive  from  a  more  or  less 
protracted  fast  are  obvious. 

The  variations  in  the  gain  of  weight  are  most  interesting  to 
watch.  Some  patients  will,  as  stated,  shoot  up,  upon  breaking 
the  fast,  far  beyond  their  original  weight— showing  that  this 
latter  weight  is  the  normal  condition  of  such  pereona,  ajid  that 
their  previous  "leanness"  was  due  to  emaciation;  to  lack  of 
nourishment ;  to  "  8tar\'ation  from  overfeeding."  (See  pp.  168-9.) 
Othens,  again,  will  never  regain  their  original  weight — show- 
ing that,  normally,  they  would  weigh  considerably  less  than 
they  did  before  entering  upon  the  fast — the  extra  weight  being 
due,  in  such  ceiscs,  purely  to  the  retention  of  morbid  matter 
within  the  system,  which  had  uo  place  there,  and  was  the  cause 
of  the  diseased  condition — rendering  the  fast  necessary.  The 
majority,  however,  will  probably  regain  their  previous  weight, 
or  nearly  so,  and  continue  at  that  weight  indefinitely. 

Weight  is  usually  regahied,  upon  breaking  the  fast,  at  aa 
almost  incredibly  rapid  rate,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the 
digestive  organs  can  assimilate,  and  the  system  utilize,  every 
morsel  of  food  ingested.  Indeed,  in  some  cases^  more  weight  is 
apparently  gained  than  there  is  food  eaten!  And  this  raises  one 
of  the  most  puzzling  questions  I  have  ever  met  with,  relative  to 
this  question  of  fasting.  It  ia  one  of  those  paradoxes  to  which  I 
referred  on  p.  477,  where  I  said:  "TheoreticaDy,  of  course,  the 
increase  in  weight  is  deriv&d  totally  and  Invariably  from  the 
food  eaten  (liquid  or  solid),  the  increase  always  commeocing 
upon  the  bre-aking  of  the  fast  and  the  ingestion  of  the  first  meal." 
I  have  now  some  facts  to  bring  forward  which  would  seem  to 
show  that  this  is  not  invariably  the  case.  Doctor  B.  both  lost 
and  gained  weight  with  a.stonishing  rapidity.  In  four  days  this 
patient  lost  eight  and  one-half  pounds — more  than  two  pounds 
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a  day.  On  breaking  the  fast  and  resuming  a  fairly  abstemious 
diet,  she,  nevertheless,  in  the  next  two  days,  gained  eight  pounds 
on  three  meals  and  a  plate  of  soup!  In  this  case,  I  feel  quite 
positive  that  the  food  eaten  certainly  did  not  amount  to  four 
pounds.  Another  extraordinary  case  was  that  of  Mrs.  C,  above 
referred  to  {pp.  l94r-5),  who  broke  her  fast  on  November  16^  1902, 
weighing  X0i3  pounds,  and  on  November  22d — an  interval  of  six 
days — weighed  113  pounde — an  increase  of  ten  pounds.  The 
cast'  is  remarkable  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
for  thesti  six  days,  the  patient  had  partaken  of  no  solid  foud  wfiat- 
eixT,  a  liquid  diet  ntily  boing  oaten  throughout,  consisting  entirely 
of  broths  and  fruit  juicesi  (No  milk  whatever  was  drunk  during 
tins  period.)' 

Now,  although  the  foods  partaken  of  in  the  first  two  cases  were 
not  (unfortunately)  weighed  at  the  time,  I  feel  morally  certain 
that  the  total  bulk  of  the  nutriment  taken  into  the  ^stem  did 
not,  in  either  case,  amount  to  anything  like  the  total  weight 
gained  by  the  patient  during  the  period  under  consideration. 
Omitting  whatever  water  may  have  been  drunk  during  this 
period,  which  as  we  have  seea  (p.  400)  does  not  theoretically 
supply  lost  weight,  inasmuch  as  it  supphes  the  tissues  with  no 
actual  nutriment — ^the  total  aintyurU  of  food  itujesUd  most  certainly 
weighed  far  less  than  the  actual  weight  gained ;  while,  if  we  were 
to  calculate  the  amount  of  "nutriment  proper,"  and  omit  the 
"ashes"  in  these  cases  (which  cannot  add  to  the  weight  unless 
retained  in  the  intestines,  which  they  were  not,  in  these  two 
eases),  we  arrive  at  a  figure  very  far  below  that  which  was 
at^tually  reached.  In  other  words,  we  find  that  the  sum-total 
weight  of  the  food  eaten  is  far  less  than  the  total  weight 
gained. 

The  question  now  arises:  whence  is  this  additional  weight 
derived?  Both  air  and  water  were  partaken  of  in  as  liberal 
doses  during  the  fast  as  after  its  completion  and  breaking;  so 
these  must,  apparently,  be  left  out  of  account;   while,  if  the 

'  Doctor  Nioholg  mcntionfl  a  rase  in  which  a  pntient  of  his  pained  weight  on 
less  than  three  Kiiiiicea  of  aolid  food  per  diem.  See  his  "Diet  Cure/'  p.  20. 
I^.  J.  S.  Cooley  M-mle  mc,  <jn  Dpoemlnnr  23.  lOOK,  staling  that  he  had  observed 
a  oaae  in  which  a.  patient  of  hia  (tiuikhI  t.wo  and  ihn!e-fcjiirl,lifl  pounds  &  day  for 
ten  dajB.     I  Wis  not  intormed  Us  to  the  nature  of  the  diet. 
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increase  in  weight  exceeds  that  of  the  food  ii^ested,  from  what 
is  this  extra  weight  derived? 

My  idea  is  that  both  air  and  water  do,  to  some  extent,  actually 
prevent  loss  of  weight— not  by  eupplying  nutrimeut  from  iriiich 
tiasucs  can  be  built,  but  by  preventing  waste  of  tissue  from  emacia- 
tion. These  two  essentiabj,  by  keeping  the  body  weU  supplied 
with  the  materials  from  which  vitality  draws,  in  onier  to  vSf^t 
a  cure,  prevents  the  hamnfu],  glia^^itly  emaeiation  that  would 
follow,  were  we  deprived  of  water  or  a  plentiful  supply  of  frwh 
air,  during  a  fast.  Were  these  conditions  present,  the  loss  would 
be  exceedingly  rapid — very  far  greater  than  the  one  pound  a  dny 
previously  estimated.  Thus,  had  we  any  means  of  ascertaining 
what  might  be  the  "gi-oss"  or  total  loss  of  weight  per  diem,  when 
deprived  of  water,  air  and  food  (were  such  a  thing  possible)  and 
fix  this  as  the  "  aero  point,"  so  to  speak,  we  should  find  that,  with 
both  air  and  water  allowed  ad  libitum,  the  "net"  loss  would  be 
very  much  less  than  such  a  figure,  varying  in  accordance  with  the 
condition  of  the  patient.  We  thus  see  that  the  prevention  (rf 
loss  of  tissue  which  the  presence  of  these  two  elements  occasjoo,} 
represents,  roughly  speaking,  just  that  amount  of  weight  gaioefi. 
There  is  thus  a  constant  gain  in  weight  throughout  a  fast,  but 
this  is  nevertheless  neutralized  and  altogether  erlijised  by  lhe| 
far  greater  loss  which  deprivation  of  food  occasions,  and  in  fact 
necessitates. 

The  whole  subject  is  a  most  puzzling  and  complex  one. 
Doctor  Nichols  pointed  out:' 

"  .  ,  ,  there  are  facts  in  physiology  which  physiok 
have  not  satisfactorily  accounted  for;  thia,  for  instance: — Doct 
Carpenter,  in  his  "Animal  Physiology,"  p.  177,  gives  a  case  of 
young  jockey  who,  being  weighed  before  a  race,  was  allowed  to 
take  a  glasa  of  wine  shortly  after.  On  lieing  again  put  into  the 
scales,  the  jockey  was  found  to  be  soTne  pounds  heavier.  Aoother 
rider,  two  hours  after  taking  a  cup  of  tea,  was  found  to  have  guned 
six  pounds  in  weight-  Mr,  Hands,  a  aurgeon,  says: — *I  oun 
knew  a  woman  (Mrs,  Smith,  East  Street,  Manchester  Square!  who, 
in  the  course  of  thirty  days,  diiscbarged  from  the  stoniuch.  bladder, 
and  bowels,  fluids,  etc.,  nearly  equalling  the  weight  of  her  wi 

'  "The  Diet  Cure,"  p.  20. 
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bod>%  and  this  -without  eating,  and  almost  without  drinking.' 
He  adds  that  'Doctor  Hooper  relates  similar  caaes.'" 

Now,  we  have  seen  t.hat.  the  body  can,  under  certain  conditions, 
gain  weight  at  an  astonishing  and  altogether  unaccountable 
rate.  And  t.hert'  are  easts  on  record,  also,  where  a  similar 
loss  of  weight  has  been  noted;  whore,  too,  no  exercise  or  other 
physical  exertion  has  been  taken,  to  render  apparent  the  means 
by  which  such  loss  has  beea  rendered  possible.  The  "wasting  of 
diseuse  is  just  such  an  illustrative  case — emaciation  sometimes 
rapidly  ensuing,  in  tlie  absence  of  all  exercise,  and  while  there  Is 
an  abundance  of  easily  assimilable  food  within  the  organism. 
Rear-Admiral  George  W.  Melville,  U.  S.  N.,  quotes  a  most 
interesting  case,'  in  which  a  man  allowed  liimstilf  to  be  sealed 
into  a  glass-covered  coffin  for  the  period  of  one  hour — his  breath- 
ing space,  for  that  period  being  but  two  cubic  feet.  The  patient 
lived;  and,  though  he  did  not  take  any  physical  exercise  what- 
ever, he  neverthpless  lost  five  pounds  diu-ing  that  brief  period. 
In  a  controversy  I  had  with  Dr.  Duncan  MacDougall,  of  Haver- 
Wll,  Mass,,  over  this  case,  he  conteaded  that  such  a  result  might 
have  been  brought  about  by  profuse  sweating  on  the  part  of  the 
man  shut  in  the  coffin  (Journal  of  the  American  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  May-June,  1907,  pp.  27&-S3 ;  343-7),  and  it 
is  possible  that  such  might  have  been  the  case.  But  nothing  is 
proved  on  either  side,  for  lack  of  evidence.  In  short,  there  are 
so  many  varied  and  extraordinary  cases  on  record,  the  explana- 
tions of  which  seem  more  or  less  obscure,  that  my  own  cases 
should  find  but  little  difficulty  in  receiving  recognition  and  in 
gaining  acceptance.  Wliilc  my  own  speculations  in  this  field 
cannot  be  considered  as  of  any  permanent  value,  they  will,  I 
trust,  help  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world  to  a 
study  of  this  most  interesting  and  all  but  totally  neglected 
problem;  and  if  I  succeed  in  doing  that,  I  shall  consider  that  my 
object  has  been  accomplished. 

'  "The  Submarine  Boat,"  p.  723. 
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The  Stomach. — The  stomach  is,  of  course,  the  first  organ  in 
bmly  to  fyel  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  fast,  for  the  reason  thit 
it  is  into  the  stomach  all  the  food  we  eat  entere.  The  firet  act 
of  Nature,  then,  in  the  absence  of  food,  is,  undoubtedly,  to 
thoroughly  empty  and  cleanse  the  stomach;  to  rid  that  org&Ji 
of  the  mass  of  corrupt,  ]>utrcfying  matter  it  contains,  and  to  paas 
this  material  on  tlirough  the  bowels — there  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  powerfully  antiseptic  intestinal  juices.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, the  stomach  is  unable  to  rid  itself  of  the  fermontiug  mas 
which  it  contains;  iu  which  case,  the  cont'ents  of  the  stomacli 
is  vomited — to  the  great  relief  of  the  patient,  Physaolo^sts 
have  almost  invariably  contended  that  an  ordinary  meal  is 
digested  in  from  two  to  five  hours;  but  I  must  emphatically 
dissent  from  this  conclusion,  as  I  have  frequently  found  that 
(especiaily  when  a  slight  indisposition  is  present),  food  is  retained 
for  a  very  much  longer  period;  the  stomach  being  unable  to  rid 
itself  of  its  contents.    Saya  Doctor  Rabagliati:' 

"Indeed,  food  is  occasionally,  or  even  not  infrequently,  still  in 
the  stomach  twenty-four,  tliirty-six,  and  even  forty-eight  houre 
after  it  has  been  taken." 


I  have  personalty  known  of  cases  in  which  large  quantities  of 
food  matter  were  thua  ejected  at  the  end  of  a  three  days'  fast, 
and  in  spite  of  profuse  water  drinking!  What  state  must  the 
stomach  of  this  man  have  been  in  to  render  such  a  result  possiUe? 
What  a  fold  condition  must  have  prevailed, preventing  thcdigps- 
tion  of  this  food  for  seventy-two  hours — it  lying  there me&nwliile 
actually  decomposing,  rotting!  And  in  what  condition  waa  this 
man's  stomach  to  receive  food?    Would  it  not  seem  a  common 

>  "AphoriBma."  etc.,  p.  26, 
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seitse  procedure  to  wait  until  thia  mass  of  food  rubbish  was 
removed  before  again  adding  food,  only  to  still  aggravate  the 
diseased  organ,  by  adding  to  the  bulk  of  its  poisdiious  contents? 
And  as  the  effete  matter  had^  in  this  case,  remained  at  least  three 
days  before  Nature  could  rid  the  system  of  the  decomposing 
material,  a  fast  of  at  lenst  three  days  was,  therefore,  necrasary, 
in  onler  to  cleanse  thi?  stomach  of  tliLs  fermenting  mass,  pre- 
paratory to  normal  digestion.  And  yet  this  man  was  not  fasting 
for  stoniach  trouble  at  all,  but  for  an  altogether  different  malady, 
and  his  stomach  had  never  troubled  liim  in  the  least  I  How 
many  of  us  may  possess  like  stomachs  if  we  but  knew  it!' 
Dr.  W.  E.  Forest,  in  discussing  this  questionj  says:* 

"In  the  first  place,  the  stomach  should  be  so  treated  as  to  re- 
quire no  treatment.  There  should  lie  no  trouble  in  the  Btomach 
and  there  would  be  none  if  only  proper  food  were  taken  at  proper 
intervals  and  in  a  proper  manner.  ...  If  improper  foods 
and  purgatives  are  taken,  or  other  conditions  violated,  there  ia 
trouble  in  the  stomach.  If  too  much  food  is  taken,  the  stomach 
13  distended,  the  muscular  activity  cannot  take  place,  fermenta- 
tion sets  in,  the  acids  which  are  generated  by  decomposition 
become  irritants,  and  the  stomach  becomes  diseased  and  cannot 
do  its  work.  If  the  second  meal  is  taken  before  the  firpt  has  left 
the  stomach,  diRestion  of  the  first  is  suspended,  and  before  the 
new  supply  la  reduced  to  the  same  condition  as  the  first,,  fermenta- 
tion again  sets  in,  and  these  partly  digested  products  are  retained 
in.^tead  of  being  passed  on.  This  condition  sometimes  requires 
help;  in  the  first  place  there  should  be  fasting,  giving  Nature  a 
chance  to  make  matters  rightj  and  as  an  assistance  the  stomach 
should  be  cleansed." 

These  cleansing  processes  continue  untU  the  stomach  is  thor- 
oughly empty,  and  is  in  a  completely  disinfected  and,  compara- 
tively speaking,  sweet  condition.  The  walls  of  the  stomach, 
meanwhile,  have  been  coming  into  closer  and  closer  proximity, 
as  the  emptying  process  continues;  finally  collapsing  and  coming 
into  contact,  remainuig  practically  in  that  condition  until  the 

I A  case  is  (pven  by  Dr.  E.  P.  Millar  C"  Dyspepsia,"  p.  53>,  in  which  "smotig 
the  principal  Biibslances  vomited,  .  .  .  were  miieiiH,  odd  feim^nfationa^ 
bile,  iinpliatiged  frn>d,  pus,  blood,  poisons  of  varioua  kinds,  fecal  matter,  imd 
animal  paraaiies."     A  pretty  collection  tnilv' 

'"ThflXew  Metb 
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end  of  the  fast — as  pure  water  passes  directly  throu^ 
stomaiih,  and  into  th(-  intestines,  without  calling  for  stoaiacli 
digestion,  or  distending  it  for  any  appreciable  period,    (p.  400.) 

And  I  must  here  answer  an  oft-recurring  objection  to  fasting 
that  is  made  on  this  very  ground.  '^The  idea  of  allowing  your 
stomach  to  get  into  this  weakened  and  collapsed  condition,''  I 
hear  my  reader  say, '^  it's  a  wonder  that  you  are  ever  able  to  digest 
anything  again  t  Think  of  the  weakened  condition  the  st<HiUbdl 
must  be  in  to  assume  this  condition,  with  every  muscle  slackened 
and  inactive;  it's  a  wonder  you  ever  recover!"  This  objecljon 
is,  of  course,  based  upon  an  altogether  erroneous  idea  of  the 
functions  of  the  stomach,  and  the  relative  amount  of  work  it 
should  perform.  Many  people  believe  [why,  Heaven  only  knows) 
that  a  man  should,  in  duty  bound,  keep  his  stomach  at  work 
every  hour  in  the  day  and  night,  and  that  if  he  should  happen  to 
leave  it  empty  for  a  few  minutes,  it  would  immediately  commence 
to  "weaken,"  until  not  sufficient  strength  is  left  therein  to 
resume,  properly.,  its  functions,  when  eating  is  again  resumwj. 
A\Tiere  such  a  curious  hallucination  could  have  originat^itl,  it  Li 
hard  to  see.  That  it  has  no  foundation  whatever  in  fact  can 
easily  be  demonstrated  l^y  physiological  argument;  yet  the 
vast  majority  of  persons  hold  this  view,  I  am  convinced— and 
for  the  usual  reason,  in  these  matters,  viz.,  they  have  nrvcr 
thought  or  reasoned  about  the  matter  at  all,  but  simply  followed, 
like  a  (lock  of  sheep,  wherever  popular  prejudices  and  opinions 
lead  them.  Put  aside  prejudice  and  preconceived  opinioos, 
reader,  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  K-ason — which  is  the  voice  d 
Nature!  Is  not  the  stomach  a  muscle,  in  that  it  is  compoanl 
almost  entirely  of  muscular  fibers?  Most  assuredly  it  is.  And 
why  should  we  not  rest  this  muscle  just  as  we  do  any  muscle  in 
the  body?  When  the  muscles  in  your  arm  become  tired  from 
overwork,  you  rest  them  until  they  are  thoroughly  refreshed 
and  recuperated,  and  ready  for  more  work.  Why  should  tlus 
not  apply  to  the  stomach  alBO?-^since  the  stomach  is,  most  cer^ 
tainly,  overworked  all  the  time,  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Si 
Dt.  T.  L.  Nichols  so  well  remarked : ' 

" .      .      .      that  much  abused  organ,  the  human  stomach,  needs 
'  "The  Diet  Cure."  p.  17. 
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many  hours  of  rest  every  day.  It  turna  and  churns;  it  pours  out 
gastric  juice;  it  absorbs  liquids  of  all  sorta  that  are  poured  into  it; 
it  shields  its  delicate  surface  from  pepper,  mustard,  salt,  vinegar, 
hot  things  and  cold  things,  and  the  narcotisms  of  tea.  coffee, 
alcohol,  and  tobacco,  as  well  as  it  can;  and  its  fellow  organs — 
salivary  glands,  liver,  pancreas,  and  the  myriad  glands  of  the 
prima  via  (the  whole  nutritive  system) — do  their  work  aa  well  as 
they  are  able;  but  they  all  need  rest — they  must  be  nourished  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  organism.  Blood  vessels  and  nerves  must 
build  tliem  up.  And  what  rest  can  there  be  for  a  poor  stomach 
with  five  meals  a  day,  ending  in  a  hearty  supper,  just  before  going 
to  bed?" 


What  possible  harm  can  result  from  resting  this  muscle  any 
more  than  any  other  muscle  in  the  body?  Would  not  rest  simply 
have  the  effect  of  strengthening  and  rejuvenating  this  organ, 
just  as  every  other  muscle  ia  strengthened  and  rejuvenatwl 
through  rest?  If  not,  why  not?  Can  a  rational  answer  be  found 
to  this  question?  Noj  it  cannot,  since  such  an  answer  does  not 
exist!  It  is  in  the  understanding  of  the  fact  that  the  stomach  is 
a  muscle,  perfonning  certain  complicated  actions,  and  that  in 
resting  this  muscle  wo  naturally  strengthen  and  invigorate  it, 
that  the  whole  secret  and  difficulty  lies.  No  passible  harm  can 
come  to  this  organ,  any  more  than  to  any  other  organ  in  the  body 
from  its  non-use  for  a  short  time — say,  for  a  certain  period  every 
day.  That  nearly  every  organ  receives  its  proper  amount  of 
rest  is  a  fact  of  daily  observation.  Rest  and  work,  work  and 
rest — periodidiy — is  the  law  of  the  human  organism.  Every 
part  or  organ  of  the  body  is  governed  by  this  law,  and  the 
stomach  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  From  this  we  must  con- 
clude, h  priori,  that  the  stomach  should  not  be  worked  uninter- 
ruptedly, but  should  work  and  rest  alternately.  Consequently, 
the  stomach  should  receive  some  hours  of  rest — some  "sleep" 
— during  every  twenty-four;  and,  if  worked  uninterruptedly,  is 
sure  to  break  down  sooner  or  later,  as  would  any  other  organ 
that  is  forced  to  work  without  intennission.  From  this  it  is 
ob\"iotis  that  the  stomach  should,  for  some  time  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  be  empty  and  resting — giving  it  a  chance  to  recuper- 
ate and  gather  strength  for  the  next  day's  digestion. 
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Many  of  my  readers  will,  no  doubt,  contend  that  some  portKtn ' 
of  every  night  is  thus  devoted  to  O'st  and  recuperation;  ttst  tht  , 
hours  i>ftWGcn  midnight  and  breakfast  are  thus  spent,  and  thalfl 
this  is  all  the  rest  that  is  retjuired.  In  answer  to  this  I  muM 
roply  that  this  length  of  time  is  not  enough;  that  under  ttic 
usual  regime,  a  heavy  dinner  eaten  at  night  is  by  no  means 
digested  by  midnight,  but  keeps  the  stomach  at  work  the  entire 
night  at  least,  and  often  far  into  the  next  morning,'  and  I  believe 
it  can  be  positively  demoastrattMi  that  food  oft^n  remans  in  the 
stomach,  undigested,  for  a  period  of  three  days,  or  even  longer. 
Doctor  Beaumont  stated  that: 

"Food  taken  in  this  enndition  of  the  Btomach  remains  m 
gested  foT  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  or  more^  inci 
the  disarrangement  of  the  whole  ahmentary  canal,  and  aggni- 
vating  the  general  symptoms  of  the  dieease."* 

It  mtlst  be  remembered  that  all  this  was  without  pain  or  dis- 
comfort, and  without  the  patient's  knowledge  that  indigestioD 
of  any  sort  was  present.  And  in  support  of  my  thesis  I  may 
cite  the  case  previously  refen-ed  to  in  this  chapter,  and  repeat  ^ 
that  this  case  is  by  no  means  so  very  exceptional,  but  plight  beH 
fn'ciuently  observed  in  Bases  of  fasting,  and  indeed  often  lias^i 
been  observed  by  hygienists,  who  have  watched  such  ca^^es.  Nor 
was  this  man  an  excessive  cater.  The  fact  that  food  frequently 
remains  in  the  stomacli  of  quite  hght  eaters  when  they  are  in- 
disposc-d,  and  "out  of  condition"  is  certain.  Take  my  own  C«ae, 
for  example.  Several  years  agOj  when  taking  a  short  fast,  be* 
cau!%  feeling  indisposed  in  this  manner,  and  though  eating  at  the 
time  but  two  fairly  light  meals  a  day,  and  a  simple  vegetariao 
diet,  I  vomited  up  solid  food  after  fasting  more  than  thirty  hours, 
and  while  drinking  freely  of  water,  throughout  that  periodl  In 
what  condition,  then,  must  be  the  stomach  of  those  diseased 
individuals   who    perpetually   overfeed    themselves   on  ffo^mk 

I  Stt.vB  Dr.  W.  B.  Cftnnon  ("A.  B.-Z.  of  Our  Own  Nutrition,"  pp.  385-6V™ 
"Tha  elalement  is     .     .     ,     made  that  at   tii(;hl,  evca.  ft-ilhout  sleep,  Uw 
intestines  .-kre  iilinoHt  entirely  at  rpst ;   itiat  this  is  their  nnrmal  <ime  for  repnat. 
1  hnve  et'Pii  liotb  Iiinjc  iind  eraall  iTitestiiiea  a^-lively  ftf  work,  howeven  from 
hnlf-i>HMl  nine  uniil  hair-past  ten  o'clock  at  tiight." '  (They  were  obaeri'ad  bj . 
X-R:ivs,) 

'  BeUow8:  "  PhiloBophy  of  Ealing/'  p.  255. 
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stimulating  foods,  three  times  daily?  And  who  would  dare  to 
question  the  assertion  that  such  a  stomach  needed  rest,  not  of 
hours,  but  of  days?  Surely  do  one  who  is  in  po^ession  of  the 
facts.' 

Ha%'ing  now  cleared  th,e  ^ound,  so  to  speak,  of  the  objections 
to  fasting  which  are  based  on  the  absurd  notion  that  it  is  harmful 
to  rest  the  stomach,  etc.,  we  must  turn,  to  a  consideration  of 
another  objection.  It  haa  been  held,  by  those  ignorant  of  the 
facts  in  the  case,  that,  since  the  glands  of  the  stomach  secrete 
gastric  juice,  which  normally  acts  upon  the  food  eaten,  promoting 
di|;e3tion,  this  gastric  juice — being  powerful  and  an  acid — 
would  injure  the  mucous  coating  of  the  stomach,  were  no  food 
introduced  for  this  juice  to  a.ct  upon;  that  it  would,  in  short,  eat 
away  the  lining  of  the  stomach  I  This  objection  is  completely 
refuted,  however,  by  the  now  well-ascertained  fact  that,  so  long 
as  food  is  withheld,  and  the  stomach  L^  empty,  no  gastric  juice 
is  secreted.  The  secretion  ends  with  the  evacuation  of  the  last 
morsel  of  food  from  the  stomach,  and  does  not  recommence 
until  food  is  again  ingeetcd.  It  will  thus  be  aeon  that  this  objec- 
tion is  also  without  foundation,  and  is  made  in  ignorance  of  the 
recognized  laws  of  physiology. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  but  one  side  of  the  problem,  how- 
ever, and  have  confined  our  remarks  to  one  aspect  of  the  case — 
to  proving,  namely,  that  the  stomach  cannot,  by  any  possible 
line  of  argument,  be  shown  to  sustain  any  injury,  or  be  weakened 
in  any  way,  as  the  result  of  the  fast.  The  opposite  side  of  the 
question  now  demands  consideration;  m.,  does  the  stomach 
derive  any  benefit  from  its  protracted  non-use?  That  it  doea 
derive  benefit,  we  might  almost  conclude  h  priori,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  received  no  injury;  for  nothing  in  the  universe  is 
stationary — evolution  or  devolution,  progress  or  retrogression, 
is  the  invariable  cosmic  law,  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  to 
which  there  is  no  exception.    From  this  fact  alone,  therefore,  we 

'  Prof.  AiifhOTiy  Barter,  on  p.  59  of  his  "  rhy^-iicftl  Ctilliire  Simplified,"  says: 
"  In  every  ortse  of  which  I  have  hnd  peraona.]  knowledge,  a  fast  of  four  days  or 
over  has  been  a  dmdcd  and  laalin^  injuri,'."  1  question  this  statement,  I 
challen^  Pft>fessor  Biirker  lo  produce  hm  pnliRTita;  and,  if  prodiKJed,  to  prove 
that  it  wa*  (,he  f.iisting  th»t  iujui^i  them.  Were  Ihe  subject  rifsbtly  iinder- 
Btnnd,  mieh  »hmin!  statenipntH  eoiild  not  p«j,ssibly  be  made — ur  wjch  aa  those 
Oh  p.  2S3  of  "The  Great  PsvcSio logical  Cnme." 
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might  argue  that  the  stomach,  since  it  receives  no  uijurj',  muat 
receive  benefit;  and  wc  should  be  quite  justified  in  so  ajfunig. 
But  this  hne  of  argument  is  not  necessary.  Physiology  shows  us 
that  the  st-omach,  aa  a  muscular  organ,  must,  by  unalogy, 
recuperate  and  gather  strength  when  rested,  as  any  other  muarle 
doc3;  and  this  applies  eiIso  to  the  panels.  That  these  frauds 
rauat  gather  strength  and  recuperate,  because  of  their  rest 
should  he  as  obvious  as  anytiiing  can  well  be.  At  all  times  llu^^ 
fundamental  truth  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon,  ni>..  thq^^ 
the  gastric  juice  is  secreted  710/  according  to  the  amouni  0/  food 
swaUoiixd,  but  according  to  the  needs  of  the  organism,  and  siDce  this 
is,  in  sickness,  practically  nil,  thia  fact  is,  in  itself,  enough  to 
forbid  our  eating  during  tlus  period,  or  until  the  recover)*  of 
health,  when  hunger  notifies  us  that  the  glands  of  the  etomftch 
are  operating  again  and  "ready  for  business." 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  sick  persons  have  no  appetite.  They 
are  absolutely  unable  to  digest  food,  normally,  even  wk*n 
swallowed,  owing  to  the  lack  of  digestive  fluids.  Professor 
Pawlow  proved  that  the  mere  thought  of  food — ^provided  the  sys- 
tem was  ready  to  receive  it — was  sufficient  to  cause  an  extenaivB 
flow  of  the  gastric  juicea. 

"The  passionate  longing  for  food,  and  this  alone,  has  called 
forth,  under  my  eyes,  a  most  intense  activity  of  the  gasiric 
glands."' 

And  yet  mechanical  excitation — swallowing  food,  e.g.,  whcDJ 
there  is  no  appetite,  has  no  effect  upon  themi    (p.  2^.)  Furth^r^ 
strong  emotions,  such  as  fear,  anger^  etc,  will  have  the  effect,  of 
totally  stopping  all  digestion,     (pp.  338-0.)     This  fact  also  m- 
plfuns  why  it  is  that  "  the  value  of  any  food  is  partly  detemiinetl 
by  its  flavor.    No  matter  how  nourishing  a  food  may  be,  if  it 
possesses  little  or  no  flavor,  it  is  comparatively  useless  a?  a  com- 
mon article  of  diet,"'    It  may  be  added,  parenthetically,  that 
the  Bo-called  predigested  foods  on  the  market,  made  so  by  arti- 
ficial "peptonization,"  etc.,*  are  practically  useless.    Thoy  can 
save  the  digestion  little  or  no  energy,  since  the  bulk  of  fc 

'  "  A.  B.-Z,  of  Our  Own  Nutrition ,"  p.  203. 

' "  Dietetic  Value  of  TlTettf),"  p.  IM. 

■  "Hand-Bc»k  of  Digestive  Fenntote,"  etc.,  by  Fairehild. 
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ingest^  has  to  be  churned  and  handled  by  the  stomach  find 
inti'stincs  in  any  caac. 

Taking  all  the  above  facts  into  consideration,  then,  and 
rt-nicmberiiig  tliat  tlie  digestive  juices  are  nonnally  secreted,  in 
times  of  sickness,  in  but  very  small  quantities,  should  wc  "  tempt 
the  appetite"  with  delicacies,  and  j^ce  the  secretion  of  this 
precious  fluid,  at  the  expense  of  the  vital  forces,  when  every  drop 
of  this  fluid,  thus  forced,  is  obviously  abnoraial;  or  should  we 
rest  thes.0  organs,  this  delicate  mechanism,  until  it  returns 
rejuvenated,  spontaneously  and  naturally,  to  the  normal  per- 
formance of  its  functions?  Can  there  be  any  two  answers  to 
this  question? 

A  final  objection  to  this  theory  of  rest  is  the  following.  It 
might  be  urged  that  every  muscle  should  receive  its  proper 
amount  of  work,  and  that  disuse  of  the  muscle  means,  invari- 
ably, its  atrophy  and  final  degeneration.  We  neglect  our 
muscles  anywhere,  and  this  degeneration  is  sure  to  follow.  This 
is  true,  and  the  simile  might  stand,  were  it  not  for  the  following 
consideration.  Tlie  analog  is  not  correct.  The  stomach  is  not, 
in  this  case,  a  normally  worited  niuscle,  but  an  oi'erworked  one. 
Its  rest  is  not  the  rest  of  disuse,  but  the  rest  of  recuperation  from 
over-exertion.  As  has  been  shown,  it  frequently  receives  no 
rest,  owing  to  oiu"  modem  artificial  methods  of  living;  hence  all 
rest  received  is  ck^ar  gain,  Again,  how  long  does  it  take  for  our 
muscles  to  degenerate,  and  weaken  from  disease?  Not  days,  nor 
weeks,  nor  months,  but  years!  When  the  proof  shall  be  forth- 
coming that  a  stomach  has  rested  absolutely  for  iJmt  length  of 
time,  it  will  be  tiine  for  me  to  consider  this  objection — not 
before  I 

But  a  further  and  a  practical  proof  that  the  stomach  is 
strengthened,  and  not  weakened,  by  fasting,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  stomach,  though  weak  and  dyspeptic,  prior  to 
the  fast,  is  able  to  perfonn  almost  any  amount  of  work  when 
once  more  fairly  started  on  the  task  of  digestion,  at  its  conclusion. 
Doctor  Tanner  (very  foolishly)  ate  "sufficient  food  in  the  first 
twenty-four  houn*  after  breaking  the  fast  to  gain  nine  pounds, 
and  thirty-six  pounds  in  eight  days,  all  that  I  had  lost."'    He 

'  "  Physical  Culture,"  Vol.  V.,  p.  210, 
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suffered  no  apparent  evil  consequt'iiccs  from  tliis  rash  proceeding. 
I  cite  this  case  in  order  to  show  what  the  human  stoniach  can 
perform,  when  properly  rested,  and  not  lo  eudorstr  Doctor 
Taniitr's  foolish  experiment,  it  must  be  understood.  Everyone, 
moreover,  who  has  ever  fasted  for  any  length  of  time,  has  invari- 
ably noticed  that  almost  an  uiilinuted  amount  of  food  can  be 
easily  and  thoroughly  digested  for  many  days  aftor  the  brealiing 
of  B\ich  a  protracted  fast ;  and,  indiH?d,  until  a  surfeit  of  food  hu 
again  rendered  this  or^an  unfit  to  perform  it5  projxrr  funcliona, 
by  completely  exhausting  the  stock  of  accumulat«i  vital  forte 
which  lies  behind  uU  muscular  action.  In  other  words,  the 
stomach  must  be  re-tibiised  to  a  certain  extent  before  it  can  aguu 
be  "made  aide  "^before  it  can  again  become  troublesome  or 
dyspeptic. 

A  closer  insight  into  the  physiological  action  of  fasting  would 
tuakc  this  clear.  The  moment  the  last  morsel  of  food  is  digesM. 
and  the  stomach  emptied^  a  general  reconstructive  proeeas  begins; 
a  new  tissue  formation,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  broken-donii 
cells  are  being  replaced  by  healthy  ones^wtuch  is  Nature's 
method  of  repairing  any  destroyed  or  injuivd  part  of  the  organ- 
ism. This  replacement  of  cells  means  grailual  replacement  of 
tissue;  replacement  of  tissue  means  that  a  7jfiJi  stomarh  has 
created — a  stomach  in  every  sense  of  (he  word  tt^w — as  ne* 
every  anatomical  sense  as  is  the  filling  in  wounds,  or  between 
the  fractured  ends  of  bones. 

From  this  chain  of  reasoning  follows  a  most  important  cfln- 
ciusion.     It  has  frequently  been  stated,  in  works  on  physiology, 
that  the  body  changes  its  composition  once  every  seven  years, 
owing  to  this  very  process  of  cell  change;  i.e.,  at  the  end  of  that 
period  the  entire  body  will  have  undergone  a  complete  rucoa- 
struction  as  to  its  tissues,  and  a  new  body  will  be  the  result.     Now 
I  ask,  why  seven  years?     Is  there  any  mystic  power  attributed 
to  this  number  which  would,  h  priori,  incline  us  to  believe  that 
the  "magic  seven"  must  complete  our  cycle,  biologically;  or  is 
it  not  rather  that  calculation  has  shown  ub  that,  mider  the 
existing  niodejs  of  living,  the  complete  change  is  effected  in  about 
that  time?    Surely  the  latter!     But  does  this  necessarily  prove 
that  this  is  the  right  and  normal  length  of  titne  which  should  be 
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occupied  by  the  vital  forces,  in  cfTccting  the  change?  Most 
assuredly  no.  Under  tfie  exisling  modes  of  living:  wu  must 
remember  that,  Now,  since  the  present  modes  of  living  are 
monstrously  abnonnal;  and  since  our  bodies  are,  consequently, 
distinctly  abnormal  in  composition  and  function  throughout  our 
lives,  it  follows  that  all  such  changes  will  be  abnormal  also,  and 
that  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  all  such  changes  is,  at  the 
present  day,  and  under  existing  conditions,  entirely  abnormal. 
Medical  men  have  here,  as  elsewhere,  taken  uur  present  diseased 
and  unnfttural  condition  aa  the  standard  of  health,  instead  of 
realizing  that  our  present  condition  is  both  artificial  and  abnor- 
mal ab  initio.  Hence  their  erroneous  theories  of  health;  hence, 
also,  their  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  human 
race  is  diseased  more  or  teas  all  the  time — even  in  apparent  health, 
as  we  have  previously  seen.     (pp.  61-4.) 

And  it  is  upon  such  foundations:  deductions  drawn  from  a 
study  of  more  or  less  diseased  organisms;  that  all  such  calcula- 
tions as  the  above  are  based.  If,  however,  the  present  mode 
and  rate  of  tissue  building  is  abnormal,  it  ig  only  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  "statistics"  such  as  the  above  are  calculated  from 
erroneous  premiaes,  and  consequently  wrong.  The  question  is 
this:  Since  the  present  rate  of  tissue  building  or  replacement 
occupies  an  abnormal  length  of  time  for  its  completion,  what, 
under  normal  conditions  of  living^  would  be  the  Dormal  time? 
Every  fact  in  this  book  goes  to  demonstrate  that  the  length  of 
time  would  be  very  neatly  reduced,  since  the  less  the  quantity 
of  the  food  eati'n,  and  the  simpler  it  is  in  quality,  the  greater 
chance  have  the  vital  forces  to  repair  damages  by  tissue  replace- 
ment. Looking  about,  then,  with  these  facta  in  mind,  and 
considering  all  the  dtUa  available,  which  are  afforded  by  experi- 
ment and  analogy,  I  became  convinced  (though  I  can  offer  no 
complete  vindication  of  my  belief)  that,  living  on  foods  of  proper 
quality,  and  partaking  of  them  only  in  the  proper  quantity, 
man's  body  should  be  reconstructed  throughout  once  a  yeiu-,  and 
this  has  grown  to  be  a  settled  conWction  with  me. 

Observations  of  the  phenomena  of  fasting  have  thrown  a 
flood  of  light  upon  this  subject,  and  brought  out  a  number  of 
most  suggestive  facts  which  were  quite  unascertainable  by  and 
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hidden  from  those  who  had  never  observed  cases  of  prot 
fasts  either  in  tliemsclves  or  in  othcra.    Hence  the  ignorancf  o( 
the  medical  profession  on  this  subject.    They  havo  ueviri  ob- 
scr\'ed,  nor  availed  themselves  of  the  opportuiiitiea  for  ohee: 
these  phenomena;  and  consequently  icannot  be  expected  todra' 
the  vastly  important  chain  of  philosoplucal  deductions  resulting 
therefrom.    It  is  my  contention  that,  were  cell   change  not 
stunted  and  at  times  almost  checked  by  the  almost  ent  ire  mo 
opoly  of  the  vital  forces  for  the  purposes  of  digestion  and  elimi 
lion^  it  could  be  definitely  ascertained  that  the  body  changes 
with  the  senaona,  as  does  the  snake's  skin,  and  I  look  for  the  not 
far  distant  day  when  science  shall  prove  this  to  be  a  fact — by  t 
observation  of  normal  men  and  women,  instead  of  diseased  ones 
— the  method  now  in  vogue. 

Now  my  point  is  this.    Granting  that  the  rate  of  tissue  change 
may  be  thus  reduced,  in  the  body,  from  seven  years  to  one,  by 
adopting  a  simple  and  abstemious  diet,  might  it  not  be  possihie 
to  effect  this  complete  change^  wi(.hiD  two  or  three  months,  while      ^ 
on  an  absohito  fast?    From  what  wc  know  of  the  extreme  ^M 
rapidity  of  elimination  and  purification  and  tissue  change  during  ™ 
that  tunc,  I  think  we  should  be  quite  ju-stified  m  contending 
that  practically  the  entire  body  (or  at  least  every  part  of  it  which 
was  in  any  way  morbid  or  dLseascd)  would  have  btn-n  replaceil 
by  healthy  tissue  in  that  length  of  time,  under  this  strict  n^ginic 
A  new  stomach  may  thus  have  been  creat«l,  in  the  time  men- 
tioned; or  any  other  organ,  or  any  set  of  tissues  whatever  nay 
thus  have  been  easily  and  surely  replaced. 

There  is  one  other  point  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the 
influence  of  fasting  upon  the  stomach  and  its  functions.  After 
the  fast  has  been  broken,  there  immediately  appears  a  ravenous 
appetite,  which  mxLst  be  kept  under  control  at  all  co.?t£i  for  Ik 
few  days  during  which  it  lasts.  If  withstood  for  that  period, 
however,  care  being  taken  to  masticate  all  food  eaten  very 
thoroughly,  this  extreme  and  voracious  appetite  will  disappear, 
in  the  com^e  of  a  few  day?,  and  will  not  return,     fpj^.  558-9.) 

This  dangerous  period  once  past,  it  will  he  noticed,  invariably, 
that  there  is  no  desire  for  the  great  buVc  of  food  which  previously 
existed,  and  the  stomach  seems  to  rest  content  with  only  ft 
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fi'action  of  the  amount  formerly  eaten,  in  order  to  compose  the 
meal.  There  is  no  desire  to  surfeit,  to  "stuff."  In  short,  the 
appetite  has  become  normal,  for,  as  Doctor  Oswald  so  well  said :' 
"Only  natural  appetites  have  natural  limits."  Moreover,  the 
appetite  ']&  more  under  control,  and  no  craving  is  experienced  for 
the  hotj  or  spiced,  or  stimulating  viands  before  indulged  in.  Of 
course  this  desire  can  be  developed  again;  but  it  must  be  culti- 
vated. Our  nonual  taste  must  again  be  perverted  in  order  for 
these  desires  to  aigain  arise;  and  every  sane  man,  perceiving  this, 
and  noting  the  t>eneficial  results  to  himself  from  discontinuing 
their  use,  and  having  a  "start,"  so  to  apeak,  wliich  he  is  unlikely 
to  have  again  (for  some  time,  at  least)  would  surety  seize  the 
opportunity  here  presented,  and  discontinue  their  use  entirely; 
together  with  the  previous  "stuffing" — which  rendered  his  fast 
necessary.  Henceforward,  it  would  only  be  necessary  for  him  to 
observe  abstemiousness  and  obey  the  general  laws  of  health  in 
order  to  insure  continued  good  health  for  the  rest  of  liis  days — 
an  absolut-e  immunity  from  all  disease,  together  with  robust  and 
vigorous  health. 

The  reason  for  this  (i.e.,  that  the  stomach  does  not  desire  either 
the  quality  or  the  quantity  of  food  craved  before  the  fast  was 
undertaken)  seems  to  be,  partly  that  the  whole  system  is,  by 
reason  of  the  fast,  toned  up  and  rendered  more  normal;  partly 
in  the  fact  that  the  patient  has  learned  to  control  his  appetite; 
but  most  of  alt  because  of  the  fact  that,  of  late,  the  stomach  has 
not  been  so  constantly  overstretched  and  distended  that  it  is  not 
"comfortable"  until  it  is  in  this  abnormal  condition.  At  the 
close  of  the  fast,  this  organ,  having  shrunk  to  its  natural  pro- 
portions, refuses  to  be  again  distended  and  engorged  to  the 
previous  unnatural  and  disgusting  extent  without  protest ; 
hence  the  inability  to  eat  the  amount  of  food  formerly  ingested. 
SaysDr.C.  E.Page:' 

"Accustomed  to  distention  from  the  bulky  character  of  the 
old  diet,  if  only  a  physinlogical  ration  of  the  pure  and  more  nutri- 
toua  food  be  swallowed,  the  stomach  missea  the  stimuluR  of  dis- 
tention: time  will  be  required  (i^i  some  cases)  for  the  Btomach  to 

'  "Ph\'sicBl  Education,"  p.  58. 
»  "The  Natufal  Cure,"  p.  213. 
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remodel  itself  as  regards  size — unless  a  large  proportion  of  fruit 
is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  cereals." 

And  Dr.  Russell  H.  Chittenden  wrote  that:^ 

"In  the  latter  part  of  September,  1903,  Doctor  Underhill  at- 
tempted to  return  to  his  original  methods  of  living,  but  found 
difficulty  in  consuming  the  daily  quantities  of  food  he  had  for- 
merly been  in  the  habit  of  taking." 

>  "FliyBKdogiCBl  Economy  in  Nutrition,"  p.  78. 
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The  Lungs.— lasting  seems  to  affect  the  lunp  at  Ottce  more 
speedily  and  more  effectually  than  almoBt  aay  other  diseBsed 
organ — the  exception,  being,  perhaps,  the  stomach.  It  must  be 
rememberGd  that  the  luugs  are  themselves  the  great  purifiers  of 
the  blood;  besides  which,  they  are  one  of  the  most  important 
eliminating  organs  we  possess.  Now  Silnce,  as  we  have  already 
seen  (pp.  154-5),  all  the  eliminating  organs  can  and  do  perform  a 
vastly  greater  amount  of  work,  during  a  fast,  than  under  normal 
conditions — owing  to  their  being  unimpeded  by  the  constant 
deposit  in  them  of  unnecessary  material,  and  the  greater  vitality 
at  their  disposal — it  follows  that  the  breath  will  be  far  more 
hea\-ily  loaded  with  organic  impurities  than  it  generally  ia — 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  case.  Elimination,  by  means  of 
the  lungs,  is  carried  on  with  almost  incredible  rapidity;  lung 
tissue  seeming  to  possess  the  inherent  power  of  heaHng  itself  in 
a  far  shorter  time,  and  more  effectually,  than  any  other  organ 
which  may  be  diseased.  I  have  repeatedly  observed  that,  in  all 
cases  where  a  fast  has  been  undertaken,  in  order  to  cure  lung 
troubles  of  any  description,  such  fast.'a  have  always  terminated 
more  speedily  and  satisfactorily  than  in  other  cases;  and  auch 
fasts  are  also  undertaken  far  more  easily,  and  the  deprivation 
and  lack  of  food  noticed  even  less,  in  such  cases,  than  in  any 
other  cases  whatever. 

All  this  enables  us  to  perceive  the  extent  to  which  we  must 
have  abused  our  lungs,  in  order  for  them  to  have  reached  their 
present  diseased  condition. 

Consumptive  cases,  it  is  true,  are  apt,  apparently,  to  collapse, 
more  or  less  frequently,  when  a  fast  is  entered  upon;  an  extreme 
degree  of  debility  being  notict-d.     This,  I  think,  may  be  due  to  a 
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number  of  causes.     (1)  They  have,  m  all  probability, 
"kept  up"  for  soiiitt  liini!  past  on  stimulants,  tonics,  drugs,  etc, 
and  the  reaction  from  such  stiinulatiou  inuat,  of  nece^iry, 
severe.     (2)  Their  food  (milk^  eggs,  etc.)  ia  also  higbJy  gtimuLU' 
ing,  aad  Reaction  would  follow  the  withdrawal  of  that 
(3)  Thu  reel  con<lition  of  the  patient  is  extreme  weakness 
debility — wliich  condition  the  fasting  but  renders  manifest, 
brings  to  the  surface,     (pp.  520-3.)    Owing  to  the  tUsease,  aud 
to  its  treatment,  extreme  debility  ha.s  resulted,  and  the  fact  tlml 
this  debility  is  not  apparent,  is  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  Ihe 
patient  has  been  "kept  up"  on  stimulants,  food,  etc. — the  process 
of  weakening  and  eshauating  the  vital  powers  continuing  un- 
checked and  unabated.    Now,  when  this  stimulation  is  with- 
drawn, "collapse"  would  invariably  follow;  but  this  is  due  to  tbe^j 
fact  that  the  fasting  haa  merely  brought  to  the  surface  or  reo^^ 
derei  apparent  such  a  condition;  and  not  that  the  fasting  has^ 
itself  caused  or  induced  such  a  state.     It  was  already  there;  and 
the  fasting  has  but  exposed  it  to  our  eyes — opening  thera  to  Ik 
true  condition  of  the  patient. 

What  has  just  been  said,  taken  in  conjtmctlon  vrith  the  theory 
of  fasting,  previously  outlined,  will  enable  us  to  perceive  the 
tine  Tolionaie  of  the  cure.    We  can  almost  see  and  feel  the  lung; 
tissue  of  the  diseased  patient  (so  easily  can  we  understand  what 
happens)  ehminating  the  effete  and  foul  material,  with  which 
it  is  more  or  less  saturated.    We  can  readily  perceive  how  the 
process  of  purification  continues;    the  gradual  cleansing  aad 
purifying  of  the  tissues — they  being  unhampered  by  the  deposit 
of  constant,  fresh  supplies  of  food,  calling  for  and  necessitating 
aeration.    Once  withdraw  this  additional  supply,  this  overplus 
of  food  material,  which  necessitates  constant  labor  on  the  part 
of  the  lungs,  to  properly  aerate  it;   conserve  the  energy,  hy 
relieving  the  system  of  "its  great,  its  principal  strain — thedigi'S- 
tion,  assimilation,  and  dimination  of  food  matter,  in  excess  of 
bodily  needs,"  and  we  have  the  rational  basis  for  the  cure  of  all 
pulmonary  troubles  laid  bare  before  our  eyes. 

No  accumulation  of  impurities  could,  under  this  treatment, 
long  remain  embedded  in  the  lung  tissue;  no  inflammation  that 
could  not  be  speedily  reduced ;  no  "  tubercle  Iwicillu*/'  but  that 
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would  be  speedily  starved  out,  for  sheer  lack  of  sufficient  nutri- 
ment to  render  the  perj>etuation  of  its  life  possible. 

The  great  si^nse  of  freedom  which  is  experienced  in  the  lungs, 
and  the  ability  to  talk  and  sing  with  greater  clearnesa  and  facility, 
and  with  greater  range  and  depth  of  tone  than  has  been  experi- 
enced, perhaps^  in  months  and  years,  will  amply  testify  that  the 
lungs  are  far  sounder  and  more  normal  than  they  have  been — 
perhaps  ever' t 

Lfrer  and  Kidiwys. — What  has  been  said  above,  regarding  the 
lungs,  applies^  in  a  sense,  to  these  two  great  purifying  organs. 
Overeating  is  the  cause  of  their  clogged  and  diseased  condition — 
the  excessive  work  imposed  npon  them  in  order  to  filter  and 
eliminate  the  great  amount  of  material  forced  into  the  circulation 
— thus  causing  this  premature  breakdown.^  The  rationale  of  the 
cure  is  the  same  aaid  as  obvious  for  all.  A  constant  elimination 
of  impuritieSj  organic  and  inorganic,  unimpeded  by  the  addition 
of  other  material  needing  "filtering"  (jHuification),  together 
with  the  added  stock  of  \ital  force  from  which  these  organs  cjm 
now  draw — all  these  causes  working  together  must  bring  about 
a  speedy  restoration  of  health,  and  a  freedom  of  those  organs 
from  their  diseased  condition.  Examples  of  cures  of  these 
organs  will  be  found  on  pp.  195-7  iand  on  p.  222. 

The  Boweh. — We  now  come  to  consider  the  effects  of  fasting 
upon  the  remaining  great  eliminating  organ — the  bowels.  But 
little  need  bo  said,  in  this  relation,  beyond  referring  the  reader 
to  what  has  been  said  in  the  chapter  on  "The  Enema";  merely 
noting  here  some  few  important  points  that  belong,  more  par- 
ticularly, to  this  branch  of  the  question— the  influence  of  fasting 
upon  the  bowels. 

We  have  seen  (pp.  420-1),  that,  after  the  digestion  of  the  last 
meal,  prior  to  the  fast,  the  bowels  practically  cease  to  function, 
and  continue  in  that  condition  for  days — often  until  the  com- 
pletion of  a  protracted  fast.'    As  Doctor  Oswald  observed: 

■  "  Liver  and  KiJiicya,"  by  Suaanua  Dodds,  M.D.,  p.  16. 

'  Kirke:  "  Pliysinln^."  p.  .50R.  This  doew  no!  sijiree  aUogelher  wilh  Doctor 
St^hrol.l'a  experience,  however;  see  "  Family  Physician,"  by  Jod  Shew,  M.D,, 
p.  7!1?. 
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"The  colon  coniractg,  aad  the  smaller  intestines  retain  all  but 
the  most  irritating  ingesta."' 

This  remaining  material  must  be  removed  by  enemas. 

The  principal  etftict  of  fastiog  upon  tht^  bowi-ls  is,  therefore,,] 
to  force  them  to  become  more  or  less  emptitil,  and  remain  so" 
throughout  the  fast.  The  mtestinal  walls  become  cleangcd; 
while  the  other  great  riiqiiJHite  for  a  successful  cure  Is  also  sup- 
plied, via,,  rest.  Once  the  bowels  become  empty — rid  of  iheir 
poifeoiioua  contents — the  work  of  purification  and  revitatiaing 
progresses  rapidly,  while  the  soothing  eflfcct  of  the  water  injected 
(in  tepid  enemas)  will  greatly  assist  in  allaying  any  inflajnmation 
that  may  be  present.  No  ease  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels; 
no  case  of  ulceration ;  no  case  of  the  dreaded  (and  grossly  mal- 
treated) appendicitis'  could  fail  to  be  cured  by  profuse  waier 
drinking,  copious  tepid  enemas,  proper  massage  and  a  pro- 
tracted fast.  (In  cases  where  the  wall  is  not  actually  ruptured.)  i 
There  is  no  case  of  piles  that  could  fail  to  be  benefited  or  entirely 
cured  by  this  treatment.*^    Doctor  Shew  wrote,  on  this  subject: 

"Thei-e  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  will  produce  so  great  relief 
in  pilea  as  fasting.  If  the  fit  ia  severe,  live  a  whole  day  (or  even 
two,  if  necessary)  upon  pure,  BoEt,  cold  water  alone.  Give,  then, 
very  lightly  of  vegetable  food.  Those  who  have  suffered  the  agony 
of  this  affection,  if  they  will  but  have  patience  to  try  this  raeiim, 
will  find  the  truth  of  my  remarks."* 

I  may  add  that  I  have  observed  some  most  striking  examplrt 
of  such  curua  myself. 

Again,  I  do  not  know  of  any  cure  that  is  so  potent  in  all  caaei< 
of  chronic  constipation  or  enervating  diarrhiEa  as  this  of  fasting; 

I  "Fiiating,  Hydropathy  and  KxercJse,"  p.  53. 

'  "Sir  Freucrick  Trevea  oonteiida  that  thfa  distended  stale  of  ihe  txpoim 
QDcouragra  catarrh  of  the  appendix  by  dragging  ijpi^ii  it  and  blocking  its 
orifioo  a»  well  as  by  twiatmg  it  and  thus  interfering  with  ita  blood  supply," 
("A.  B.-Z.  of  {.hit  Own  Nuttilion."  p.  141.)  Gilbert  Barling  also  traces  |iw 
rehitionship  lietween  apf>eiidic;ji(s  imd  diet.  "In  a  considerable  number  of 
ca^Jt,"  he  writes,  "ihe  attiiuk  of  iippcndicitts  can  be  dineclly  attributed  lo 
unsuitiible  food — pork,  iiia-Okftftl,  rjver-ripe  aiid  under-ripe  truil,  UDCook«4 
vestFUil>le»,"  (Bnt.  M^d,  Jimr.,  Vol,  T,.  1903,  p,  61.)  Doolor  Raba^ti  ]m] 
Donlended  very  strongly  a^uini^t  the  present,  system  of  operaliona  for  caatt  d . 
appenditil is '   see  hia  '■  Air^Food  aitd  Exorciaes,"  pp.  filft-M, 

'  See  "  Piles  and  Tbeir  Treatmert,"  by  J4unes  C.  Jsicksnn,  M.D. 

'  "  Water  Cure  in  Pregaancy  uiid  Childbirth,"  pp.  79-^RO. 
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and  I  know  of  no  case  that  has  failed  to  be  entirely  cured — to 
disappear  utterly — when  once  their  cause  has  been  removed — 
the  morbid  condition  of  the  colon,  and  whole  alimentary 
canal. 

I  wish  to  gay  a  few  words,  in  this  connection,  suggested  by 
the  recent  utterances  of  Professor  MetchnikolT — representing,  to 
my  mind,  the  result  of  the  extreme  anti-vital  doctrines  at  present 
in,  vogue,  and  leading  to  pure  nonsense^  when  carried  to  their 
logical  conclusion.  Thus,  realizing  tliat  the  condition  of  the 
lai'ge  intestine  is  a  source  of  infection,  auto-intoxication,  and 
disease  in  many  cases,  he  goes  on: 

"The  fact  that  a  human  being  was  capable  of  carrj'ing  on  an 
apparently  normal  life  for  thirty  years  in  the  absence  of  a  large 
intestine  ia  good  proof  that  the  organ  in  queE5tion  is  not  necessary 
to  man,  though  it  has  not  yet  become  rudimentary."' 

He  consequently  advocates  cutting  this  organ  out  entirely! 
(pp.  74-^.)  Could  anything  be  more  preposterous  than  this? 
One  might  as  well  contend  that  because  some  men  have  been 
enabled  to  live  with  a  portion  of  their  cerebrum  missing,  that, 
consequently,  the  brain  is  an  unnecessary  organ — and  it  assuredly 
would  be,  in  such  reaaoning  as  the  above  r  One  would  think 
that,  instead  of  cutting  out  the  organ  in  question,  becausij  it  was 
in  a  more  or  less  diseased  condition,  the  more  rational  course 
would  be  to  leave  the  offendiug  intestine  in  statu  f/(M>— only  to 
cleanse  it,  and  render  it  sweet  and  clean  by  proper  food  habits. 
This  is  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Horace  Fletcher,  and  by  Doctor 
Higgins;  see  hia  ^'Humaniculture,"  pp.  85,  176,  230. 

The  ills  arising  from  proctitis,  and  the  auto-infection  resulting 
from  a  foul  and  diseased  colon  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned 
here;  it  can  be  stated,  merely,  that  judicious  fasting,  continued 
until  the  return  of  natm-al  hunger,  cannot  fail  to  completely 
cure  every  case  of  any  such  disease,  where  recovery  is  pos. 
sible. 

One  objection  must  be  answered  before  passing  on.  It  has 
been  lU'ged  that  this  complete  emptying  of  the  bowels  'is  by  no 
means  a  desirable  condition — if  not  a  highly  dangerous  one — 

t  "The  Natun»  oF  Man,"  p.  71. 
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the  bowels  being  normally  somewhat  disteaded,  and  their  com- 
plete collapse  might  injure  them  and  render  them  unfit  (ur 
work,  when  again  calliKl  upon  to  digest  and  eliminale  fooJ 
material. 

What  has  been  saJd  in  the  chapter  on  "The  Stomach"  will  abo 
apply  here.  Most  people  have  an  idea  that  their  bowels  are 
constructed  like  telescopes,  and  that  they  will  collapse  as  soon 
as  the  gases  and  faeces  contained  within  them  are  withdmrQ. 
How  absurd  such  a  contention  is  should  be  clearly  perceived  by 
anyone  having  even  a  rudinientaj-y  knowledge  of  ph>-siologj". 
From  the  practical  standpoint,  of  course,  all  cases  of  fasting— ae 
well  as  siich  cases  as  that  of  Mr.  Horace  Fletcher— 'a.bsolulc]y 
disprove  any  such  fantastic  and  erroneous  notions.  Docture 
Woods  and  Merrill  foimd  that  the  fteces  were  of  practically  the 
same  chemical  composition  throughout  a  two  days'  fast.  S«e 
Report  of  Inresligations  on  The  Digest-ibiliiy  and  Nutritive  Vobie 
oj  Bread,  pp.  39-40. 

The  Heart. — I  need  say  little  here  beyond  what  has 
been  said  in  the  chapter  on  "The  Pulse."  The  greatly  int 
or  lessened  pulsation  there  noted  was  due,  of  courae,  to  liie 
increased  or  lessened  action  of  the  heart — Nature  raising  or 
lowering  the  rate  of  pulsation  as  best  suits  her  needs  for  the 
occasion;  and  the  reason,  though  we  cannot  always  fiereeiu- 
and  understand  it,  is,  we  may  be  sure,  a  good  one.  That  the 
heart  is  invariably  strengthened  and  invigorated  by  fasting  is 
true  beyond  a  doubt ;  and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  must  be  ao; 
first,  because  of  the  purer  blood  which  the  heart  is  called  upon 
to  pump  through  its  chambers;  the  heart  itself  being  noL 
by  this  very  blood ;  and  secondly,  because  the  amount  of  ust! 
and  fatty  tissue,  etc.,  which  the  heart  Ls  called  upon  to  siipfJ 
with  blood  has  been  greatly  lessened  and  reduced — calling  for  a 
less  powerful  stream  of  blood  to  reach  all  the  parts  of  the  body, 
than  formerly.  Thirdly,  because  constant  stimulation  of  the 
heart  is  now  lacking,  {v.  p.  461.)  For  these  reasons,  then,  and 
for  others  which  I  need  not  here  enumerate,  I  take  the  stand 
that  fasting  is  the  greatest  of  all  stiongtheners  of  weak  hearts- 
being,  in  fact,  its  only,  rational,  physiological  cure. 
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The  Muscles. — ^We  need  say  nothing  further  regarding  the 
effects  of  fasting  upon  the  muscles  than  has  been  already  said  in 
the  chapter  on  "Exercise,"  pp.  378-87. 

Sexual  Orgniis. — In  aU  cases  in  which  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  personally  qiieationing  the  patient  undergoing  a  fast  of 
any  considerable  duration,  the  answer  has  always  been  the  same; 
viz.,  that  all  sexual  intercourse,  during  a  fast,  becomes  a  practical 
impossibility,  after  the  first  few  days.  While  m  progress,  it 
renders  the  patient  practically  impotent,  and  seems  to  sap  the 
vital  center  of  life  to  its  very  roots.  A  temporary  suspenaion  of 
this  function  seems  to  exist;  a  complete  lack  of  sexual  energy 
being  manifest/  and  continuing  until  the  fast  is  ready  to  be 
broken — when  ttus  function  returns,  in  its  full  vigor  and  force, 
together  with  hunger,  etc.  For  this  reason,  fastuig  patients 
must  be  allowed  the  greatest  latitude;  they  should  be  "pam- 
pered," and  allowed  whatever  they  desu-e  or  crave.  As  Mr. 
PurintoQ  so  well  remarked;' 

"  ...  A  fourth  conjmon  error  lies  in  neglecting  to  pro- 
vide against  the  atrain  on  Ike  sotd.  It  is  no  light  thing  to  contro- 
vert in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  all  the  habits  of  a  lifetime  and 
the  thought-heritage  of  a  race;  you  may  have  seen  newspaper 
reports  of  people  'made  insane  through  fasting' — through  fauUy 
fasting.  There  must  first  be  an  inner  incentive,  second  an  outer 
wisdom.  Forced  starving  is  more  fatal  than  forced  stuffing — 
aince  both  soul  and  body  protest.  .  .  .  You  must  want  to 
fast  more  than  you  want  to  eat,  before  you  can  fast  with  absolute 
safety." 

I  may  add  that  in  alt  diseased  states  that  condition  prevails. 

But  to  return.  This  lack  of  sexual  energy  seems  to  be  almost 
invariably  present  during  a  fast  of  any  duration;  and  is  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  general  feeling  of  vigor,  which  may  be 
practically  unabated.     This  distinction  must  be  kept  carefully 

'  DoMor  Hunter  recrmrked  that  "  in  the  case  of  atrong  semal  paasiona  meat 
must  b*  eaten  in  smiJl  quantifiea,  and  the  atarving  process  for  A  time  will 
pmve  hiebly  Keneficiiil,'  {"Manhood  Wrecked  ana  Refllored."  p.  219.) 
"And."  aaya  Tolsloy  ("Thft  Momb  nf  Diet,"  p.  31),  "a  niBn  who  overeats 
himself  i^  not  able  to  s1niiy;l«  with  laziness — and  a  man  who  overeats  himself 
and  is  idje  will  never  he  ublc  toslruKRle  wiTh,iexiiallu8t.  Therefore,  according 
1.0  all  moral  teachings,  Ihe  aspiratifln  aft«r  ahRtinence  comnienra®  with  the 
strunrje  with  the  lust  of  gluttony — and  it  begiiiB  by  faating." 

'  ''Pbiloaophy  of  Faatiog,"  p.  101. 
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iu  niind.  The  coergy  apparpnlly  lost,  during  the  fast,  Usesiul 
vigor  only,  antl  may  or  may  not  correspond  to  the  general  fetliag 
of  nervtma  laxity — this  depending,  apparently,  upon  other 
considerations. 

My  readers  will,  of  course,  urge  that  this  complete  loa  of 
sexual  energy — this  feeling  of  lowered  vitality — argues  that  such 
vitality  has  actually  been  lost,  and  refutes  my  positioQ  that  do 
energy  is,  in  reality,  ever  lost  during  these  trying  periods.  At 
first  sight,  1  admit,  the  evidence  seems  conclusive;  there  is  no 
energy  where  formerly  there  was — more  or  less,  according  to 
circumstances.  This  much  is  admitted.  But,  if  we  exaniini- 
the  facts  a  little  more  closely,  I  think  wc  shall  find  that  no  energy 
ia,  in  rcahty  lost,  in  this  instance,  any  more  than  in  any  other 
case  of  apparently  lessened  or  weakened  functioning. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
every  form  of  artificial  stimulation — both  liquid  and  solid— has 
now  been  withdrawn ;  while  the  mental  influences  ajid  em-iroa- 
ment  without  doubt  greatly  assist  in  keeping  the  patietit's 
attention  centered  upon  Ids  body,  from  a  purely  scientiGc  or 
medical  point  of  view;  and  away  from  all  other  morbid  crav- 
ings and  outside  auggestions  and  distractions,  which  would  ordi- 
narily have  great  influence  over  him.  He  is  occupied  in  getting 
well.  All  these  causes  doubtless  unite  into  an  appreciable  aod 
weighty  factor. 

In  the  next  place  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  fa&tine 
patient  is  a  sick  patient;  often  highly  diseased,  and  lacking  in 
vitality  at  idl  times — such  energy  as  is  usually  manifested  being 
largely  a  matter  of  stimulation.  When  this  is  withdrawn,  the 
patient  naturally  collapses,  until  sufficient  vitality  ]s  agam 
accumulated  to  become  manifest. 

Thirdj  what  energy  there  is  present  is  diverted  solely  into  the 
channel  of  cleansing  and  purifying  the  system;  it  is  withdrawn 
from  the  .sexual  organs  to  be  utilized  elsewhere;  and,  such  la 
Nature's  economy,  every  useless  expenditure  or  even  mainte- 
nance of  vitality  (and  there  can  be  no  maintenance  without  ex* 
peuditure),  is  discontinued  for  organic,  vital  reasons;  a;id  this 
energy  is  used  in  ridding  the  system  of  the  foul  material  which  is 
the  cause  of  the  diseased  condition — and  of  the  fast.    There  is, 
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therefore,  no  actual  loss  of  energy,  but  redi-itribution,  and  its 
lUUisalmn  elsewhere.  Antj,  as  an  example,  1  may  quote  the 
following  fact,  which  tends  strongly  to  support  my  theory  as 
correct.  It  is  that  in  certain  cases  (e.3.,  that  of  Mr.  Patterson, 
mentioned  on  pp.  213-15),  the  finger  nails  practically  ceased 
growing,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  organism  was  evidencing 
great  vital  powor— in  that  the  patient  was  rapidly  regaining  his 
health.  Thus,  while  there  can  be  no  questioning  the  fact  that 
the  vital  powora  were  unabated,  and  even  augmentttl,  certain 
iudicatioiis  ^vould  seem  to  point  to  a  contrary  conclusion. 

Fourth,  that  this  theory  ia  correct  is  demonstrated  by  actual 
practice.  If  the  energy  were  actually  expended  or  totally  lost 
and  gone  from  the  body,  it  could  only  return  with  the  resumption 
of  eating;  i.e.,  after  the  fii'st  meal  has  begun  to  be  assimilated. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  this  sexual  vigor  returns  (together  with 
himger)  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fast,  and  before  the  inge.stion  of 
the  first  meal.  On  the  theory  of  conoplete  expenditure  or  loss, 
this  would  be  quite  inexplicable  j  while,  on  the  theory  defended 
in  this  book,  it  aftords  a  complete  practical  proof  of  the  theory, 
and  demonstrat-es,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  with- 
drawal— ^not  loi5a — -has  been  the  actual  process  involved. 

Lastly,  that  my  theory  of  the  case  is  correct  ia  conclusively 
proved  by  the  fact  that  many  persons — practically  impotent  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fast — regain  their  full  sexual  vigor  as  it 
prvDgresses — it  being  comp!eti?ly  restored  at  its  close.  The  vigor 
and  healthfulnces  of  these  parts  have  thus  been  regained,  together 
with  that  of  every  part  of  the  organism.  If  it  were  true,  how- 
ever, that  we  received  our  strength  and  energy  only  from  food, 
how  impossible  such  a  result!  And  how  completely  this  fact 
disproves  that  absiu-d  notion,  and  indirectly  proves  the  theory 
of  vitality  elaborated  on  pp.  225-303. 


The  Uterus  aiid  Female  Generative  Orgam. — This  subject  has 
been  well  and  fidly  discussed  by  other  authors  who  have  treated 
the  question  fiom  the  hygienic  standpoint,  and  to  these  authors 
I  refer  the  reader.  See  Dewey:  "New  Era  for  Women,"  pp. 
170-353;  Trail:  "Uterine  Diseases  and  Displacements;"  Mac- 
fflddcn:  "'Power  and  Beauty  of  Superb  Womanhood,"  etc. 
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The  Seattimu. — In  diaciiflEing  the  effecte  d  fftating  tQion  tbe 
stomach  (pp.  4S2-94),  we  aav  that  the  aecratkm  of  tiie  ^elzw 

juioe  was  entirely  suspended  diuing  &U  casea  of  fasting;  tnd,  m 
any  caacs  where  food  is  withheld,  the  secretkio  18  withheld  also 
— so  long  as  food  is  not  ingested.  To  a  certain  extent,  this  may 
be  said  to  be  true  of  all  the  other  secreticHis  alao.  Tbe  amount 
of  these  accretions  is  at  most  times  very  Iai]ge.  Says  Dr.  A.  B. 
Junisoa: 

"The  amount  of  gastric  juice  secreted  in  twenty-four  hours  is 
from  slz  to  fourteen  pints;  of  pancreatic  juire,  one  pint;  of  tnle, 
there  are  two  or  three  pinte,  and  of  saUva,  one  to  ihiee  pirns.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  juic^  secreted  during  dig^tion  in  a  man 
weighing  140  pounds,  amount  to  twenty-three  pounds  in  tventy- 
four  hours.  These  fluids  are  poured  hack  and  forth  in  the  praoesa 
of  transforming  food  into  flesh  and  eJinunating  waste  mateiiaL*** 

The  intestinal  juices  cert-ainly  cease  to  be  secreted  to  any 
p-eat  extent — save  in  some  cases  of  deranged  liver,  where  bUe 
aeema  to  be  secreted  in  unusually  large  amounts^  occaaoually 
finding  its  way  bacJcwards  to  the  stomach,  where  it  is  vomited — 
to  the  ultimate  great  relief  of  the  patient.  The  bile  in  such 
cascjt  is  invariably  evil-smelling  and  poisonous;  the  secretkm 
being  tainted,  and  indicative  of  the  foul  conditions  present. 

The  saliva  also  ceases  to  be  secreted  in  s^uch  large  amouDts  as 
is  usually  the  case:  and.  in  this  instance,  we  have  tbe  anak^ 
of  sleep  to  guide  ua^  where,  as  we  know,  the  secretion  practically 
ceases  altogether — another  illustration  of  Nature's  economy  in 
vital  matlejBj  while  in  Kirke's  "Physiology,"  we  are  informed 
that,  during  a  fast,  alkaline  siliva  gradually  becomes  neutraL 
(p.  301.)  Sometimes,  however,  the  sahva  flows  quite  as  frw^ly 
as  usual,  and  in  some  cases  this  secretion  is  tainted  and  extremely 
unpleasant  in  taste.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Davis,  e.g.  (pp.  183-6), 
80  unpleasant  was  it,  indeed,  as  to  almost  excite  vomiting  on 
numerous  occasions.  This  unpleasant  symptom  will  gradually 
leeeen,  however,  and  disappear  altogether  before  the  fast  is 
ready  to  be  broken.  The  only  measures  we  can  adopt,  in  such 
cases,  are  those  indicated  in  the  chapter  on  "The  Tongue  and 
the  Breath." 

>  "Intertinal  HU,"  pp.  5-6. 
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Doctor  Schrott,  on  his  study  of  faating  cases,  noted  that: 

"Thot«  patients  wlioso  di{?estive  organs  have  suffered  a  long 
time,  throw  off  an  incredible  amount  of  expectoration  while  un- 
dergoing the  strong  cure.  This  matter  is  first  thick,  tough, 
gelatinous,  transparent,  white,  and  sUmy  in  chan^cter.  Later  it 
becomes  gray,  yellowish,  or  greenish,  pus-liko  and  offensive  in 
quality.  At  times  an  increase  of  expectoration  comes  oa,  fol- 
lowed or  attended  by  a  febrile  excitement  of  the  system.  At 
this  time  large  lumps,  as  it  were,  of  tough,  slimy  substances  Bi*e 
thrown  off,  which  almost  choke  the  patient  at  the  time.  By 
degrees  this  expectoration  grows  le^,  and  at  length  ceases  during 
the  cure."' 

In  such  cases  we  clearly  perceive  how  Nature  a<lopts  every 
possible  avenue  of  elimination,  to  serve  her  purposes — the 
ridding  of  the  system  of  the  impurities,  it  contaioSf  the  real  cause 
of  the  disease. 

The  Senses.^ln  man,  the  senses  are  comparatively  .speaking 
dulled — tliiw  condition  being  due,  no  doubt,  to  his  abnonHal 
habits  of  hving.  In  all  other  animals,  and  even  in  birds,'  the 
senses  are  most  acute,  and  are  immensely  superior  to  man's. 
But,  in  times  of  fasting,  the  senses  are  acutencd,  and  that 
remarkably,  in  every  case  without  exception  that  I  have  ever 
observed,  or  of  which  I  have  read.  So  dLstinctive  a  sign  is  this, 
indeed,  that  it  has  been  looked  Upon,  by  those  conversant  with 
hygienic  literature,  as  a  more  or  less  certain  indication  that  the 
patient  13  fasting ;  the  acutencss  of  perception  being  most  marked 
in  practicaUy  every  case  oliserved. 

Now,  this  acuteness  generally  depends,  I  believe,  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  degiee  of  vitality  present,  both  in  the  sense  organ 
itself,  in  the  sense  centers  of  the  brain,  and  in  the  organism 
as  a.  whole.  Nothing  is  more  clearly  established  than  the  fact 
th*t  poor  health  and  depleted  vitality  go  hand  in  hand,=  and 

>Shew:  "Family  Fhysidan,"  p.  790. 

•See  X.  Roapdl:  "The  Sense  of  SihpU  in  Birds." 

*That  lack  of  vitality  IS  harmfulf  even  dangerrnis,  has  always  been  known 
to  the  n-ie«iU\T,l  profeasmn;  but  it  hits  tipen  d-pplored.  chipilv  upon  the  grtninds 
that  it  FiM](3^r*  ua  uniihlc  (fl  eucreasfiilly  "coinhiit  diacase, '  or,  mf>rc  rcrently, 
that  we  pould  not  " wil hsil and  the  attsicka  of  diseiise  Romitt."  Bnt,  sinre  we 
now  know  that  such  heliefn  are  il]-fount!«d,  for  the  reason  that  the  disease  is 
the  pntoesB  of  combating  itself;  and  that  germs  am  but  friends,  no  apprchen- 
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correspoadingly  weaken  and  deaden  the  sense  percopnona. 
bting  the  case,  it  follows  as  a  nmtter  of  course  tbat  the  acut 
of  the  senses  indicates  an  increased  amount  of  vitaJity- 
indirectly  proving,  in  the  strongest  manner  possible,  my  cent': 
tion  that  the  ingestinn  and  oxidation  of  food  does  not  in 
sense  increase  our  vitality,  but  on  the  contrary,  detracts  fromi^ 

Among  the  particularly  noticeable  symptoms  are  the  following : 
The  eyes  become  cleai"  and  bright  (an  invariable  sign) ;  the scasb 
of  touch  and  that  of  smell  are  also  very  greatlj'  sharpened — tl 
latter  frequently  resulting  from  a  thorougli  physiological  clear 
ing  of  the  nasal  passages  from  catarrhal  matter,  etc.,  wliicii  harj 
not  been  effected,  perhaps,  for  many  years!    That  the  soil*-  of 
taste  has  been  greatly  acutened  is  evident  to  the  patient  direcll 
the  fast  is  broken  (though  there  is,  of  course,  no  direct  way 
ascertaining  this  during  the  fast)  by  the  fact  that  his  laste 
have  become  far  more  sensitive  and  discriminating  than  befor 
and  to  very  marked  degree.    In  alt  cases  these  four  senses 
rendered  far  more  acute  by  fasting;  and,  as  before  stiUed,  I 
never  have  known  of  a  case,  directly  or  indirectly,  where  the 
have  failed  to  be  benefited  in  this  very  noticeable  manner. 

But  the  greatest  and  most  wonderfid  results  of  all  are,  perhaps, 
noticeable  in  cases  of  acutcned  hearing.    The  restoration  and 
extension  of  this  sense,  during  a  fast,  is  httle  short  of  luiraculoua 
— sometimes  restoring  the  sense  to  a  better  condition  than  it  had      '| 
been  in  for  many  years  past,  and  enabling  the  patient  to  hear 
words,  sounds,  etc^  which  had  prev-iously  Ix'en  extremely  faint 
or  quite  inaudible,  and  tliat  for  many  years!    Mr.  Da-vis,  r.^.^^ 
almost  entirely  restored  his  hearing  (bringing  it  from  an  c^^| 
tremely  defective  condition  to  one  of  great  acutencss,  aod 

ekin  need  be  fdt  on  tbeae  seon».      But  it  is  ilanRcniu^,  and  a  eauw  of  nl-lvalth 
none  the  lefla,  for  the  following  reason.     Lack  of  vitality — i»(  the  life  forr*— 
enables  Hint  a  small  anionnl,  an  insuflidenl  ijuxntity,  to  reach  the  mrioy 
bodily  orR[i!i>i;  above  aU,  the  organs  of  diRestion  and  <-liininiuinn,  u\-na  wiiio 
always  falig  the  bulk  of  the  inlcmal  work.     An  Lnsufhfii^nt  atiiotint  of  i-IK 
energy,  (hqrefore,  being  supplied  to  these  orRans,  will  cwuee  them  to  function 
unperTecily;   and  the  process  of  retention  nf  effete  material  irithii]  the  sy^im 
(and  confle<]ucnt  disease)  aiU  befiin.     Wenk^ned  and  imperfect  funciionjac  i" 
thv  oi^ans  ib  the  greatest  cause  ot  disease  thi^t  we  know;  and,  inrari^bly,  ih. 
is  due  to  the  fact   Ihat  the  degree  of  lilality  and  the  degree  of  hinciioni 
activity  of  these  organs  is  not  equal  to  Ihe  aiiioiint  of  locxi  material  (hey  mi  _ 
called  upon  to  eliminate.     The  moment  the  bitlanpe  is  thus  upeet,  (he  prwctW  ' 
of  accumulatifin  of  disease  bi^iiia.     See,  in  thisooimection,."  Dangers  of  Food  " 
by  A,  Brondbent,  p.  12. 
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extreme  susceptibility),  this  being  a  case  that  had  long  been 
given  up  by  the  "specialists"  as  hopeless  and  beyond  repair! 
The  case  of  Robert  B.  (v.  pp.  197 -S),  is  another  cage  in  which 
hearing  was  restored  in  a  most  extraordinary  and  wonderful 
manner,  as  the  details  of  the  case  plainly  show. 

The  explanation  of  such  cures  is  undoubtedly  that  involved  in 
every  case  of  a  siniilar  nature — the  oxidation  and  elimiDation  of 
the  encumbering  material  present  at  the  atfeeted  part,  which  was 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Hence,  its  final  elimination  from  the 
system  necessitated  final  relief  of  the  affected  part.  The  trouble 
that  is  frequently  caused  by  closure  of  the  Eustachian  tubt — 
due  to  inflammation' — can,  of  course,  be  rectified  by  fasting,  as 
can  any  other  inflammation — ^thus  rendering  unnecessary  the 
numerous  operations  that  are  now  performed  upon  the  ear. 

The  Blood. — Since  the  blood  is  the  medium  through  which  all 
changes  within  the  organism  are  effected;  the  great  channel 
through  and  by  which  is  conveyed  the  effete  and  worn  out 
material  to  the  ehminating  organs;  the  conveyor  of  nutrient 
elements  from  the  digestive  system  to  the  tissues  throughout  the 
body;  cleanser^  purifier,  we  might  almost  say  the  life  principal 
itself;  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  the  effects  of  fasting 
would  be  noticed  at  once  and  in  a  marked  degree  in  this  all- 
pen'ading  medium.    Such  must  be,  and  in  fact  is,  the  case. 

Of  the  detailed  chemical  and  microscopical  changes  that  take 
place  within  the  blood  during  a  protracted  fast  I  cannot  speak, 
not,  as  yet,  having  had  the  opportunity  to  make  such  observa- 
tions. Here,  I  suggest,  is  a  wide  field  for  investigation  and 
research,  and  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  too  gtrongly 
insisted  upon.  Let  us  suppose,  e.g.,  that  a  small  quantity  of 
blood  be  drawii  from  a  patient  at  the  commencement  of  the  fast, 
carefully  analyzed  and  subjected  to  microscopic  examination. 
The  reaults  are  carefully  noted.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  fast— 
at  the  return  of  hunger — the  same  quantity  of  blood  Ls.  again 
drawn  from  the  patient  and  subjected  to  the  same  detailed 
analysis.  Now  let  the  results  be  corapai'ed.  The  comparison 
would  be  most  instructive.    The  complete  change  in  the  com- 

iH&ck:"  Hearing  and  How  to  Keep  It,"  pp.  i9-90. 
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position  of  the  blood  would  ftt  once  and  forever  demonstrate  the 
difference  between  this  fluid  in  the  diseased  condition  and  ic  tk 
normal  state.  Further,  by  colle-cting  and  analyzing  a  number  of 
samplis  of  Buch  "normal"  blood  and  comparing  the  reeults 
attained,  a  "standard"  type  of  normal,  healthful  blood  might 
be,  theoretically,  established — -any  dexiation  from  wluch  would 
ehow^  beyond  doubt,  that  the  patient  was  in  a  more  or  len 
morbid  and  diseased  condition.  Still  furtlier,  by  a  careful  com- 
parison of  the  results  attainetl,  in  analyzing  a  number  of  cases  of 
otte  disease,  and  by  eomparing  such  results  with  the  normal,  a 
"standard"  blood,  we  should  assuredly  find,  eventually,  a  uni- 
formity of  result,  a  constant  deviation  in  one  direction  from  the 
normal  blood  coinposition.  Tins  deviation  being  noted,  ami  As 
mieroscopical  and  chemical  corapcsition  being  compared  with 
that  of  numerous  other  cases  of  other  diseases,  we  should  thus, 
by  comparison,  obtain  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
the  bloodj  in  various  diseased  conditions;  and,  by  comparing 
these  results  and  noticing  such  differences  and  variations^  wc 
could  thus,  for  the  fii-st  time,  have  a  new  and  infallible  method 
of  diagnoflis — 'Miagcosis  by  the  l)laod" — since  we  could  uxviai- 
ably  tell  what  disease  existed,  by  merely  analyzing  the  blood  and 
noting  its  chemical  composition  and  microscopical  pecullantiK 
in  each  case. 

It  may  be  aseerted  that  thia  su^^tion  is  by  no  means  nt-w, 
but  that  such  analyses  have  often  been  made  before,  in  disea*^ 
conditions,  and  diet  and  medicine,  prescribed  according  to  the 
results  of  the  analysis.  To  this  I  reply  that  such  analyses  in  tk 
past  have  rarely  had  any  practical  signifieancc  (even  in  the  am- 
paratit'dy  few  cases  in  wliich  they  have  been  attempted),  for  the 
reason  that  the  medical  fraternity  has  never  had  any  '^standani" 
of  blood  with  which  to  compare  the  samples  before  them:  413 
so-called  "normal"  blood  being  undoubtedly  more  or  less 
daeased  abeady,  and  by  no  means  normal,  since  such  "normal" 
blood  only  exists  in  the  body  of  the  patient  who  h&s  just  com- 
pleted a  fast,  or  who  is  living  so  extremely  abstemiously  and 
hygienically,and  so  in  accordance  with  all  the  laws  of  Natiiix', 
that  hia  blood  is  constantly  nonnal  and  pure;  and  thw  does  not 
happen  probably  as  often  an  ouce  in  a  hundred  thousand  caaes. 
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The  usual  staudarda  taken  are  those  of  "perfectly  healthy 
men"  (supposeJly)— those  who  are  enjoying  apparent  good 
health  aad  have  suificient  vitality  to  render  them  capable  of 
undergoing  a  certain  amount  of  fatigue,  etc.  Such  men  are 
usually  more  or  less  athleteis.  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out 
that  athletes  arc  frequently  far  from  healthy,  in  many  respects, 
while  their  blood  is  undoubtedly  more  or  \sss  morbid  in  its 
chemical  composition,  since — eating  meat,  etc.,  aa  a  majority  of 
them  do — ^it  could  not  possibly  fail  to  be  otherwise. 

Let  me  give  a  more  definite  example  of  ray  meaning.  Suppose 
the  blood  is  drawii  from  an  athlete  in  apparently  perfect  health; 
this  being  taken  £is  the  "standard"  or  aa  near  normal  aa  it  is 
possible  to  obtain.  In  the  course  of  a  few  daj'S  this  man  develops 
a  cold.  The  majority  of  persona  will  pay  no  attention  to  this 
fact!  According  to  them  the  man  was  healthy  at  the  time  of 
having  the  blood  drawn — the  cold  being  "caught"  in  the  in- 
terval. Such  absurd  and  erroneous  views  aa  these  will  continue 
to  block  all  real  progri^ss  in  medicine  so  long  aa  they  are  held. 
They  are  based  upon  the  present  false  theories  held  aa  to  the 
nature  of  disease,  and  it  is  not  realized  that  the  system  must  be 
in  a  liighly  diseased  or  foul  condition  for  days  or  even  rueeks 
before  a  cold  becomes  possible.  The  system  must  be  clogged 
with  effete  material  in  order  to  render  its  expulsion  necessary; 
hence,  the  blood  of  our  "perfectly  healthy  man"  is  frequently 
by  no  means  normal  or  healthy,  but  exceedingly  gross  and 
morbid  throughout.  Our  "standard,"  therefore,  is  no  standard 
at  all;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  sure  indication  of  a  diseased  con- 
dition. The  only  objection  that  can  be  made  to  the  above 
argument  is  that  athletes  in  training  do  tiot  develop  colds  in  this 
way.  This  I  unhesitatingly  deny,  and  merely  appeal,  for 
confirmation,  to  any  trainer,  or  to  anyone  at  all  who  has  had 
much  to  do  with  athletes  in  general. 

Leaving  the  alwve  detailed,  and  .still  problematical  field, 
therefore,  let  us  now  consider,  for  a  few  moments,  the  effects  of 
such  changes,  during  a  fast,  aa  they  become  manifest  to  the 
observer.,  Since,  at  such  a  time,  no  effete  material  is  taken 
into  the  system,  and  suiee  that  which  is  already  in  it  is  being 
speedily  eliminate<l ;  wWlc  all  this  time  the  chemical  composition 
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Further  Ulustrating  this  position  is  the  following  passage, 
which  I  quote  from  Dr.  Susarma  Dodda'  "Liver  and  Kidneys," 
pp.  28-9. 

"An  excess  of  hydrocarbons  in  the  dietary  thickens  up  the  blood 
to  such  an  extent  often  that  it  can  scarcely  circulate  in  the  smaller 
vessels.  The  capillaries  are  half  empty  and  the  surface  is  cold. 
Patients  of  this  class  sometimes  remark  that  their  blood  is  too 
thin.  They  fancy  that  because  the  surface  circulation  is  feeble, 
and  the  extremities  cold,  the  bEood  needs  'enriching.'  The  doc- 
tor, too,  has  a  similar  idea,  and  he  prescribes  what  he  calls  rich 
foods;  usually  there  is  an  excess  of  oil  in  them.  Just  the  reverae 
is  what  is  needed.  When  the  blood  is  so  thick  and  tarry  that  it 
cannot  make  its  way  through  the  fine  network  of  capiUaries,  the 
patient  should  use  more  fruits  and  fruit  juices,  especially  of  the 
acid  varieties,  and  less  solid  materials  in  the  dietary.  We  must 
never  forget  that  three-fourths  of  the  body  is  composed  of  fluids, 
or  should  be,  at  least. " 

Doctor  Rabagliati  has  insisted  upon  a  similar  explanation  of 

the  observed  facts/  and  pointed  out  that  fasting  has  the  effect, 
generally,  of  increa.^ing  the  number  of  the  blood  corpuscles. 
This  fact  is  most  significant,  and  causes  us  to  modify  our  views 
on  many  points;  see,  e.g.,  the  facts  discussed  in  C-  8.  Minot'a 
"Morpiiology  of  the  Blood  Corpuscles." 

The  Brain  and  Nervous  System. — While  the  substance  of  the 
nerve  fibers  and  nerve  cells  is  at  once  the  most  delicate,  the  moat 
indicate,  and  the  most  sensitive  of  all  that  wondrous  machine 
— the  human  body;  it  ia  yet  a  well-known  fact  that  the  nerve 
tissue  is  the  last  to  be  afTccted  by,  or  show  traces  of,  disease,  in 
any  of  its  acute  or  clironic  fonns.  The  vitality  Trmy  be  almost 
completely  exhausted;  the  muscles  too  poisoned  to  move;  even 
the  very  bonea  Ije  rotting  away  or  crumbling  into  chalk — yet 
the  nervous  system,  especially  the  cerebrum,  remains,  oh!  won- 
der of  wonders!  absolutely  unimpaired— as  an  unaffected,  and 
still  remarkably  brilliant  mentality  may  show.  The  nervous  sys- 
tem seenis  thus  to  be  enabled  to  withstand  the  inroads  of  disease 
far  better  than  the  infinitely  less  delicate  muscular  tissue,  or 
even  the  flint-tike  bone  of  the  skeleton;  and  for  this  there  must 

i"Air,  Food  and  Exercises,"  p,  290. 
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be  &  Peaaon.    The  explanations  that  are  c 
for  this  phenomenon  &rv  altogether  uusatisff 

Let  U9  see,  therefore,  if  an  explanation  oi 
found  that  is  in  accordance  with  the  viei 
atcd  in  this  volume. 

The  tablt!  given  on  pp.  160-1  (taken  fror 
and  the  reasons  there  advanced,  prove  beyor 
that  the  nervous  system,  in  cases  of  starvat 
itjH'lf,  but  !9  capable  of  nourishing  itself  up< 
until  this  latter  is  conipleti'ly  absorbed — ra 
ita  own  integrity.  It  is  a  selj-jeeding  machii 
and  functioning  perfectly);  utilizing  to  tha 
the  body  for  sLilf-noiu*ishment  and  niaiutei 
suggest,  is,  at  least  in  a  great  measure,  a  I 
mystery.  ■ 

That  fasting  should  directly  benefit  ner 
effect  a  radical  cure  in  the  vast  majority  of 
Botne  the  height  of  absurdity — especially 
previous  writers  along  these  lines  (even  hyi 
tieally  and  uniformly  recommended  a  "full' 
nervousness  (see,  e.g.,  "Hygiene  of  the  Bm 
brook,  M.D,,  pp.  74-88).  It  is  impoeaible  t 
^'purely  nervous"  affections  ran  be  in  an] 
such  purely  physical  treatment  as  that  iuvi 
cure.  "Even  granting,"  they  say,  "that  t1 
functional  distm'bauces  may  be  readily  cu 
you  ailvocate,  still  this  Is  a  purehf  n^rm 
qucntly  cannot  be-  treated  on  these  Ijnesr' 
again  notice  the  almost  universal  error  whl 
being  propagated  as  truth  by  the  medical  pi 
namely,  of  thinking  that  any  <me  portion  ol 
diseasefi  without  involving  the  entire  organ 
to  grasp  the  fact  that  the  human  body  is  o: 
machine  whose  parts  are  so  intimately  conn 
ings  and  functioninga  that  it  is  an  utter  ii 
one  part  to  be  affect*^  without,  ui  turn,  i 
organism — either  through  the  blood,  or  the 


(almost  invariably)  through  both.    The 
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of  all  its  pai'ts  must  be  fully  grasped  and  accepted,  as  a  working 
hypothesis,  btforc  any  real  progress  can  be  made  in  the  science 
of  metticine. 

In  the  next  place  I  would  point  out,  aud  insist  upou  the 
recognitioQ  of  the  following  fact.  The  nervous  system  is  not 
by  any  moans  so  removed  from  the  purely  "physical"  sphere 
as  people  imagine.  Most  persons  seem  to  thmk  that  "the 
ner%'es"  are  in  some  mysterious  manner  inseparably  connected 
with  thought,  atid  for  that  reason  are  (when  it  comes  to  their 
treatment),  to  be  considered  as^  in  some  way,  ethereal,  mental, 
or  spiritual  in  their  character,  and  must  be  treated  by  some 
correspondingly  delicate  or  non-physical  method,  rather  than 
from  a  purely  organic  point  of  view.  They  do  not  seem  to 
reahze  thp  fact  that  the  ner\'ous  system,  as  such,  is  as  purely 
physical  as  our  muscles,  bones,  hair,  or  any  other  portion  of  our 
entu^  anatomy.  The  nerve  fiber  is  as  subject  to  cuts,  bmises, 
lacerations,  etc.,  as  are  our  muscles.  The  blood  supplies  the 
nerve  tissue  and  the  nerve  cells  with  the  necessary  nutriment, 
and  without  this  nutriment,  starvation  and  atrophy  would 
invariably  result,'  The  nervous  system  is,  I  must  insist,  as 
purely  physical,  and  as  subject  to  physiological  treatment,,  aa 
any  other  section  of  the  organism,  and,  since  the  nerves  are  sup- 
plitKl  and  nourishetl,  and  their  very  Life  sustained  by  the  blood 
— dflM-nding  aijsolutely  upon  the  blood  supply  for  their  exist- 
ence— it  is  only  natural  to  suppose — impossible  not  to  believe — 
that  their  power,  strength,  vigor  and  functional  ability^  depend 
wholly  upon  the  purity,  composition  and  the  quantity  of  the 
blood  supplied  to  them.'  Of  course  this  is  recognized  by  all 
regular  practitioners — the  old  idea  that  eating  fish  is  good  for 
the  brain  [and  mind)  having  originated  in  thw  idea.  It  was 
supposed  that,  by  increasing  the  supply  of  phosphorus  to  the 
brain,  improved  mentality  would  result.    This  is,  of  course,  the 

'  ".  .  .  The  nervous  tl'«ue  behn^va  iti  all  reapectn  lake  other  tiesuee.  in 
its  misceptibility  to  influencea  from  withiti  or  frgm  ■without,  and  to  cause* 
organic  or  inorgaiUL-.  If  olher  tissueg  become  inflained  so  mny  if;  if  they  ciui 
be  injured,  so  can  <he  ntn-imrf  s^Titem;  if  changing  organic  matter  can  poison 
the  blood,  it  can  iilgo  j.x)ison  the  nerv-oua  ti»»ue  .  .  ."  ("Snm*  Remarka 
oii  the  Classl6c».tion  and  Nompntlature  of  Diseases,"  by  A.  RahiigliutJ,  M,D.^ 
p,  58.) 

'See,  e.g..  Bain:  "Mind  and  Body";  Ribot:  "  Diseases  of  Moidoit";  "Dis- 
eases of  I'craonality,"  el  c. 
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crudest  mat^riali&m  and  the  idea  has  long  since  been  gjvot  op 
by  advanced  students.    Says  Dr.  C.  F.  Langworthy : ' 

"There  is  a  widespread  notion  that  fish  contains  large  propor- 
tions of  phosphorus,  and  on  that  account  is  particularly  vahiahle 
as  brain  food.  The  pei-centages  of  phosphorus  in  specimens  thus 
far  analyzed  are  not  larger  than  are  found  in  the  flesh  of  other 
animals  used  for  food.  But,  even  if  the  flesh  be  richer  in  phw- 
phorus,  there  is  no  experimental  evidence  to  warrant  the  assiiTnp- 
tion  that  fish  in  more  valuable  than  meats  or  other  food-mat 
for  the  nouriahment  of  the  brain." 


aiij 


Prof.  William  James  considered  this  theory  of  the  relation  o( 
brain  activity  and  phosphorus,  and  found  it  to  be  pure  super- 
stition.' His  position  has  been  confirmed  by  recent  rpsearcliES. 
To  my  mind  Mr.  Purinton  sums  up  the  whole  question  rrry 
cleverly  when  he  says:*  "There  is  no  such  thing  as 'brain  food'— 
either  fish  or  phosphorus.  The  less  food,  the  clearer  brain;  tli^H 
purer  fonad,  the  stronger  brain;  that's  ail."  " 

We  are  consequently  forced  into  an  acceptation  of  the  doctrine 
that  it  is  ihrougk  the  blood  we  must  strike  at  the  causes  of  nen'ous 
affections.    We  must  adopt  a  physiological  treatment,  and  upon 
the   blooti    being   purified,    its  cbemieal   composition    rendt^ntl 
normal,  its  being  supplied  in  greater  or  lesser  quantities  to  tlio^i 
nerve  tissue,  a  true  cure  must  and  will  follow,  for  the  reason  that^H 
we  remove,  in  this  manner,  the  real  cause  of  the  disease,  and  do  ^" 
not  merely  suppress  the  symptoms,  by  subduing  the  voices 
raised  in  protest  against  the  higlily  abnormal  conditions  present 
and  under  which  they  have  been  compelled  to  function,  (v.,  m; 
remarks  on  "Pain,"  pp.  25-9.) 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  treatment  of  all  nervous  affections  (i 
distinguished  from  the  "purely"  mental— granting  such  to  exist) 
must  hinge  upon  proper  physiological  treatment — upon  the 
blood  supply^ — and  as  we  have  abundantly  shown  that  this 
medium  is  most  radically  and  speedily  reached  and  bcncfitefi  by 
fasting,  the  mode  of  treatment  advised  becomes  evident, 
cannot,  in  this  book,  go  into  details  regarding  the  effects 

»"Fisl>aaPQod,"p.  22.     {U.  S.  Itept.  of  Agriculture  Bullelin.) 
■Dies  o.[  PsvcholofiTv/'  Vol.  L,  pp 


'  "fish  as  footl,-  p.  -i-'-  U'-  a.  IJept.  of  Agnc 
'  See  hi*  "  rrincipleB  of  Psvchology/'  Vol.  L,  j 
•  "Phibsophy  of  Fasting/'p.  21. 
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fasting  upon  the  cases  of  this  character  and  will  reserve  such  a 
discussion  for  a  later  work.  But  the  theory  is  evident.  Readers 
may  consult  pp.  21  and  55  of  Dr.  H.S.  Drayton's  "Nervousness: 
Its  Nfltirre,  Causes,  Symptoms  and  Treatment,"  for  illustrative 
cases  and  examples  of  the  effects  of  ovemutrition  of  the  nervous 
system.  In  all  cases  of  nervous  diseases  the  effects  of  fasting 
have  oidy  to  be  observed,  to  be  appreciated.  The  extremely 
rapid  and  invariably  successful  results  at  once  prove  the  correct- 
aess  of  the  contention;  while,  if  we  take  a  rational  view  of  the 
matt(.T  (regarding  nGr\'e  fiber  as  so  much  organic  tissue;  the  life 
or  motive  force,  really  lying  in  the  brain),  we  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  fasting  must  benefit  all  cases  of  nervous  diseases,  just  as  it 
would  benefit  any  other  bodily  aflFcction  whatever/ 

As  previously  stated,  it  is  almost  invariably  contended  that 
one  of  the  points  considered  to  be  of  cardinal  importance  in  the 
treatment  of  these  diseases,  is  to  "feed  up"  the  patient,  and  to 
keep  him  "thoroughly  nourished"  throughout  the  course  of 
treatment.  The  Reason  for  this  is  that  an  increased  nervous 
irritability  is  noticed  inmiediately  upon  the  discontinuance  of 
the  regular  allowance  of  food — or  even  when  lessening  its  quan- 
tity. For  this  reason  it  is  considered  advLsable  to  continue 
feeding  the  patient — thereby  checking  all  such  manifestations 
of  (supposedly)  abnormal  nervous  action.  My  own  view  of  the 
matter  is  that  this  method  of  treatment  merely  smothers  symp- 
torm  whenever  they  arise,  without  making  any  attempt  to 
remove  their  causes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  engenders  diseases 
that  must  become  manifest  later  on.    i  contend  that  the  con- 

'I  quote,  in  thia  coTinectton .  the  following  most  inl>ere«.tinE  paaaogc  from 
Doctor  Rabagliatt'a  "Air,  Food  and  Extrcises,"  pp.  159-fiO.  "WTierens  in  the 
comtnon  carotid  artery  in  the  neck,  before  Lhci  mtenial  ciirotiti  briuicheti  off 
for  the  BLippIy  of  tbe  brain,  and  wheretw  in  the  external  c^nrolicl  urterj'  tuning 
to  the  face  and  rt'cn  to  tftc  broin  mctnbi-an&j  Mid  in  all  the  oilier  arteries  of  the 
botiy,  wherever  they  are  (iistributed,  the  circulation  is  and  nsniaina  synchron- 
ous with  the  pulaationa  of  the  heart,  that  ia,  heaving  at  ihe  rate  of,  from  Bixty 
to  nioety  times  a  minute,  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain 
itself  ifl  synchronous  not  with  the  heart's  puLsBtions,  but  nith  the  re»pinLtion, 
i.e.j  it  heavea  and  thmha  only  ut  the  rate  ot  from  thirteen  to  seventeen  or 
eighteen  times  a  minute.  The  fact,  so  far  as  it  eoea,  aeems  to  have  lot  itA 
object,  or,  at  least,  for  its  effect,  the  limiting  ot  Wood  supply  to  the  brain. 
Now  as  blood  in  iniide  from  fond,  thia  aeema  to  mean  that  perKona  who  nee 
their  brain  larcely  shniild  not  take  much  foot!  lest  they  should  nutke  too  tiiueh 
blood,  which,  (indiiiK  it»  way  in  too  Ereat  volume  to  (he  briLin.  miKbl  cloud 
and  interfere  witJi  the  finer  ajid  BVibtler  working  of  that  governing  and  coattol- 
ing  and  thinking  Etnd  feeling  or^ojk." 
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tmued  admimstratioD  and  eoforcement  of  food,  in  i^uch  atatdj] 
merely  checks  the  manifestation  of  nervous  energy,  by  cc 

tiaually  prostrating  the  vital  powers  (they  being  &U  utiUzoii  ii 
the  procesEiea  of  digestion),  to  such  an  extent  that  no  energy  is 
left,  at  any  time,  to  outwardly  manifest  (by  symptoms)  the 
inner,  morbid  conditions  present.  Take  away  all  fcjod,  howei-HTj 
and  relieve  this  tax  upon  the  energies,  and,  while  &  nerv* 
"stonn"  will  doubtleeis  be  experienct-d  for  several  days,  this 
gradually  subside,  with  the  restoration  of  normal  couditioiu, ' 
and  one  thug  cured  is  "cured  to  stay  cured."  The  matler 
requires  far  fuller  treatment,  but  that  cannot  be  attempted  here, 

I  cannot  now  stop  to  consider  the  effects  of  fasting  upon  tl 
menial  life;  partly  becauf5e  of  the  very  alight  effects  that  are 
noticeable,  calluig  for  particular  remark,  and  partly  because  I 
have  considered  this  question  at  some  length  in  Bk.  IV.,  Chap. 
VII.  on  the  "Mental  Influences."  I  have  elsewhere  remarked 
upon  the  extraordinary  ejctent  to  which  the  special  aenses  are 
rtmdered  acute  (p.  505-7) ;  and  would  here  but  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  aU  purely  mental  operations  are  correspoadingly 
improved.  Attention,  memory,  association,  the  ability 
reason  with  more  than  ordinary  brilliancy "-^all  these  are  acu- 
tened  and  quickened  to  a  remarkable  degree.  An  added  appre- 
ciation of  the  more  spiritual  forces  of  our  nature,  intuition,  em- 
pathy, love,  etc. — ^all  these  expressions  of  our  intellectual  and 
emotional  life  are  also  quickened  into  being,  and  manifested 
a  remarkable  and  hitherto  unknown  degree.  And  it  is  obvio: 
that  such  must  be  the  case.  Whatever  view  we  take  of  our 
mental  life^  and  its  connection  with  the  brain  changes,  the  coi 
tention  would  hold  good  that  any  improvement  in  the  texture 
of  the  brain  substance  and  brain  cells  would  benefit  directly  or 
indirectly  the  mental  life;  and  the  more  perfect  the  conditio! 
of  the  br^  substance,  and  the  Iras  gross  and  impure  the  blood 
that  feeda  it,  the  more  perfect,  the  more  spiritual,  will  the 
acconipanying  mental  and  spiritual  life  become.  On  the  theory 
that  the  mental  life  is  merely  a  product  of  the  functioiung  of  the 
organism,  this  must  certainly  be  the  case.    And  on  the  alternat* 

»  "  Fftstine,  Hydropathy  &nd  Exerciae,"  p.  76. 
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theory,  it  must  be  equally  true  also.    As  Mrs.  Auiiic  Bvsant 
pointed  out:' 

"  ...  The  qualities  nt  the  snul  working  through  the 
bram  and  the  body  take  up  something  of  the  qualities  of  brain 
and  body,  and  manifest  their  condition  by  the  characteriscice  nf 
that  brain  and  that  body  alike."  "Pessimism,"  says  Max  Nor- 
dau,*  "has  a  physiological  basis."  "I  believe,"  says  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Haig,*  "that,  &s  the  result  of  a  rational,  natural  and  proper 
diet,  producing  the  best  circulation  in  the  great  power-house  of 
the  human  body,  we  shall  get  not  only  freedom  from  gross  dis- 
ease, but  we  shall  get,  developing  gradually,  conditioQ:^  of  mind, 
thought,  judgment  and  morality,  which  will,  in  the  future,  be  as 
different  from  what  they  have  been  in  the  diseased  and  degraded 
posti  as  the  light  of  heaven  is  different  from  the  darkness  of  a 
dungeon;  and  that  while  there  are  to-day  many  things  in  human 
nature  which  all  lielievers  in  the  great  and  good  and  true  can 
only  most  heartily  deplore,  I  believe  that  in  the  future  .  .  . 
there  will  be  more  harmony,  more  strengl.h^  more  beauty,  more 
unselfishness,  more  love — in  a  word,  a  truer  and  greater  and  more 
complete  sanity." 

If  anyone  doubts  the  marvelous  effects  of  fasting  upon  the 
mental,  emotional,  and  spiritual  life,  let  them  but  read  Mr. 
Purinton's  "Philosophy  of  Fasting." 

From  a  purely  physiological  standpoint,  we  are  forced  to  these 
conclusiona — fasting  demonstrating  to  us,  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner, at  once  the  independence  and  the  intor-<iependcnce  of  mind 
and  body.  Ajid,  with  a  cleansed  body,  purified  blood,  a  clearer 
brain,  and  an  unprejudiced  and  open  mind,  the  patient  can 
review  hia  past  life  and  clearly  perceive  how  transgressed  physi- 
ological law  is  the  true  and  only  cause  of  disease  and  suffering 
throughout  the  universe  (a  departure  from  which  rendered  the 
fast  necessary),  and  how  clear  it  is  that  Nature  provides,  in  fast- 
ing, an  unfailing,  a  sovereign  remedy,  always  ready  to  hand, 
and  that  the  mere  following  of  Nature's  dictates  will  and  must 
render  a  return  to  health  possible  in  every  case  where  &  euro  is 
possible  at  all.    See  Appendix  N, 

I  ■'  Vegcln-rianwrn  in  the  Light,  of  Thcosonhy,"  p.  19. 
'  "Conventional  Liesof  OurCSvilizatiou,    p.  17. 
'  "Life  and  Food,"  pp.  S-0. 
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CniBEa  AND  WHAT  TO   DO  WHEN  THEY  OCCtTE 

It  has  already  been  stated  (p.  159),  that  judicious  fasting  h  & 
gi-eat  deal  more  thaa  merely  "going  mthout  food."  If  a  fast 
of  anj'  considtTabte  duration  is  to  be  undertaken — a  protracted 
fast,  as  distinguished  from  the  omission  of  a  few  mcaJs,  whitili  is, 
of  course,  of  little  moment — if,  I  say,  a  protracted  fast  is  l«  be 
uadertaken,  It  is  most  desirable,  if  not  actually  necessary,  to 
have  some  one  constantly  In  attendance,  who  can  explain  and^ 
treat  any  outward  symptoms  that  may  appear — or  rather  tli 
causes  of  such  symptoms. 

"An  eirtreme  fust"  says  Bfr.  Purinton,'  "say  from  twenty  to' 
forty  days,  is  just  as  apt  to  wreck  ti  man  as  it  is  to  rescue  him. 
UntesB,  as  I  have  mentioned    before,  it  be  properly  conducted 
and  completed." 

A  fast  of  this  character  is  such  an  unusual  ejcperie^nce  for  roe 
patient;  and  his  feelings  and  sensations,  while  undergoiog  it, 
are  so  entirely  different  from  anything  he  lias  yet  known;  and 
his  mental  condition  is  usually  (perhaps  naturally)  so  perturbed, 
due  to  anxiety  and  uncertainty — all  unfounded,  yet  present^ 
that  the  appearance  of  any  untoward  symptoms  (faintness,  paia^ 
vomiting,  etc.).  is  apt  to  create  something  like  a  mental  p&mc  ia^| 
the  patient,  and  may  even  tempt  him  into  wrong  self -treatment, 
or,  worse  still,  into  breaking  the  fast.  Such  symptoms  occurring 
at  any  stage  of  the  fast  will  necessitate  prompt  and  thorough 
treatment;  but,  when  this  is  given,  there  need  be  no  cause  for 
alarm,  since  they  indicate,  merely,  certain  important  crises  that 
are  bemg  passed  through ;  the  momentary  pause  in  the  pendulum 
before  it  again  swings  free — in  the  reverse  direction.  The  un- 
toward symptoms  do  not  necessarily  indicate  any  dangerous 
■"  Philosophy  of  FoBling,"  p.  17. 
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condition — any  "turn  for  the  worse" — not  by  any  means.  They 
are  merely  the  outward,  manifestations  of  certain  internal,  vital 
changes — changes  which  almost  invariably  denote  a  change  for 
the  better.  But,  the  symptoms  being  taken  for  the  actual 
disease,  and  their  increase  being  looked  upon  as  an  indication 
that  the  patient  is  worse,  instead  of  better,  we  can  plainly  sfie 
how  the  curative  crisis  might  be  mistaken  for  a  turn  for  the 
worse — simply  because  the  syinptonis  increase— and  that  the 
patient  was  in  a  highly  dangerous  condition,  in  consequence. 
Says  Doctor  Shew,  in  speaking  of  the  first  few  days  of  fasting:' 

"A  feverish  excitement  of  the  system,  together  with  A  feeling 
of  debility,  faintness  and  depression  is  generally  experienced. 
The  patient  becomes  discourH,ged  and  melancholic,  and  ia  very 
excitable  and  aen.sitive  to  surrounding  influences.  He  also  ex- 
periences paine  and  soreness  in  the  loins,  feet,  and  sometimes  in 
the  joints.  He  becomes  very  tired  of  the  sitting  posture,  and 
leans  to  one  side  or  the  other  for  support.  But  all  these  disagreea- 
ble symptoms,  which  are  necessary  in  the  process,  grow  by  de- 
grees less  and  less,  as  the  morbid  matter  is  eliminated  from  the 
vital  economy.  And  when  the  body  has  at  last  grown  pure, 
these  Unpleasant  consequences  disappear  entirely,  and  the  con- 
valescent gains  strength  with  inconceivable  swiftness  through  the 
period  of  the  after-cure," 

Mental  conditions  here  play  a  vastly  important  role;  the 
smallest  unpleasant  and  unlooked-for  symptom  being  dwelt 
upon  and  magnified  until  the  gravity  of  the  resultant  crisis  is 
doubled,  trebled,  magnified  a  hundredfold — all  due  to  the 
patient's  morbidly  active  mental  state.  Here,  as  everywhere, 
the  mind  proves  all-powerful-— either  for  better  or  worse;  con- 
sequently, the  necessity  for  keeping  and  holding  only  the  most 
cheerful,  hopeful,  optimistic  thoughts.  Nevertheless,  since 
unlooked-for  and  misunderstood  phenomena  will  sometimes 
occur,  however  cheerful  the  mind,  or  determined  the  will;  and 
since  the  symptoms  call  for  treatment,  we  shall  now  discuss,  as 
briefly  as  pos-sible,  the  various  symptoms  that  may  arise,  together 
with  the  appropriate  treatment  in  each  case. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  a  few  remarks  must  be  made  relative 

■  "  Family  PhyBicinn,"  p.  790. 
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to  diseases  already  existent — their  symptoms,  anil  the  effected 
fastiug  upon  those.  If  any  diseased  coi^dttion  (of  aa  cniptm 
nature,  e.g.)  be  present,  and  the  symptonm  are  active  whea  ft 
fast  is  entered  upon,  they  will  frequently — if  not  invariftbly— 
become  more  severe,  or  "worec"  during  the  first  few  days  of  the 
fast.'  And  now,  I  insist,  since  most  piTsons  have  only  fasted  for 
a  fenf  days  at  a  lime,  if  as  long  as  that  {i.c.,  just  long  enough  to 
bring  to  the  smface  theae  unpleasant  symptoms),  it  may  vii^" 
reailiiy  be  seen  that  fasting  might,  with  them,  gain  the  reputatioa 
of  making  all  diseaaee  "worse,"  and  they  consequently  arj 
that  this  system  of  treatment  is  bad  and  should  never  be  fol- 
lowed! This  increase  in  tlic  symptoms  is,  of  course,  accounts 
for,  by  them,  as  follows.  The  Lxxly  is  becoming  weakentti  as 
the  result  of  the  withdrawal  of  food,  and  the  disease  is  gaiitiiig 
headway  in  conset^uence — when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  (he  s\T!iik 
toraa  indicate  that  precisely  the  retwse  of  this  is  the  case,  wiJ 
indirectly  disprove  the  theory  that  its  advocates  set  out  to  pru^'t; 
and  defend'  The  fallacy,  of  course,  lieg  in  the  universal  niisun- 
derstanding  of  the  true  nature  of  disease.  Since,  as  we  have 
seen,  all  disease  is  a  curative  process,  and  that  its  syraptcMnsafc 
signs  of  cure;  and  that  the  more  active  the  symptoms,  the  more 
rapidly  is  the  cure  proceeding;  knowing  this,  we  can  easily  see 
that  the  increase  of  symptoms,  noted  at  the  commencement  ol 
a  fast,  is  by  no  means  an  unfavorable  sign,  but  the  very  reveisr. 
It  simply  indicates  that  the  stock  of  vitality  is  being  increased; 
the  depurating  organs  arc  working  the  faster;  that  the  systtiu 
is  being  purified  the  more  rapidly;  that  (.he  cause  of  the  diseased 
condition  is  thus  being  expelled  more  forcibly;  and  conH^uentiy, 
that  the  cure  is  being  more  speedily  effected.  Instead,  then^ 
fore,  of  checking  the  symptoms,  they  should  be  assisted;  and 
they  should  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  surest  signs  of  spcwly 
recovery. 

Take  an  example:  "Famine  fever,"  eg.,  noticed,  frequently, 
when  entering  upon  a  fast,  indicates,  merely,  that  the  body  i^ 
burning  up  and  eliminating  more  rapidly  than  usual  the  surplus 
of  mal-asaimilatod,  oxidizablc  elements  with  which  the  .system  ie 
clogged;  it  indicates  a  process  of  rapid  elimination  or  purifiift* 
'  Doctor  Pngo  noticed  this,  see  his  "  Natural  Cure,"  p.  JOS. 
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tion;  and,  as  suth,  dcnoteSj  of  course,  merely  a  beneficial  curative 
crisis— a  proct.'ss  of  cure.  It  is,  as  iu  the  case  of  all  other  diseases, 
a  curative  crisis,  and  should  be  regarded  as  a  favorable  sign,  in 
consequence.  Instead,  thereforCj  of  seeing,  in  it,  a  proof  of  the 
evil  effects  of  fasting  (due  to  the  system's  weakened  condition) 
we  should  see,  in  it,  merely  the  indications  of  a  beiieficiftl,  repara- 
tive process.     As  Doctor  Rabagliati  pointed  out:^ 

"Fever  and  feverislineas  are  -  -  -  due,  not  eo  much  to  the 
fitftr\"ation,  as  to  the  fact  (hat  for  a  long  time  previously  their 
bodies  and  blood  had  been  loaded  with  waste  and  unassimilated 
materials  derived  from  an  excess  of  C^ven  wholesome)  food. 
The  fever  and  feverishness  are  occasioned  no  doubt  by  fasting, 
but  not  caused  by  it.  .  .  .  If  we  cannot  fast  without  fever, 
it  ia  be:cau3e  we  have  been  previously  imprnperly  fed." 

Another  point:  Fasting  will  frequently  bring  to  the  surface 
(for  elimination)  conditions  long  latent,  or  diseases  that  havo 
boon  suppressed — by  drugs,  etc.  Thus,  the  patient  may  be  on 
the  verge  of  a  cold,  e.g.,  when  entering  upon  a  fast.  Under  its 
invigorating  and  beneficial  influences,  the  cure  may  beg^n  at 
once;  and  with  great  rapidity,  the  cold  will  "develop"  and  the 
syniptoniB  may  become  severe.  In  other  words,  the  cure  pro- 
gresses rapidly,  under  the  more  favorable  conditions,  bringing 
to  the  surface,  it  will  be  observed,  ia  this  set  of  symptoms,  a 
condition  till  then  latent,  and  whose  presence  was  unknown. 
In  a  similar  manner,  other  symptoms  may  develop — all  indicating 
that  the  process  of  cure  has  begun  in  earnest. 

The  anti-fasters  have  always  argued  somewhat  as  foUows. 
That  the  cold  was  ^'caught"  on  the  day  after  entcrmg  upon  the 
fast,  owing  to  the  weakened  condition  of  the  system,  resultant 
from  the  fa.st!  How  erroneous  this  idea  is  may  readily  be  seen 
when  we  consider  that  "colda"  have  nothing  to  do  with  cold 
air  (pp,  355-6);  that  they  are  not  "caught,"  in  any  case,  but 
developed  (p.  11);  that  the  system  is  nuver  "weakened,"  but 
always  invigorated,  by  faating  (pp.  225-30),  and,  finally,  that  the 
objrction  U  based  upon  the  currently  false  notioi\s  of  the  real 
nature  of  disease,  and  its  cure.  (pp.  1-13.)  The  cold  is,  more- 
over, cvred  by  continued  fasting!  I  neod  but  state  these  reasons 
1  "Air,  Ftmd  and  ExerciBea,"  p.  122. 
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to  demonstrate  the  futility  of  this  objectioa;  and  to  show  ths! 
it  is  based  upon  anything  rather  than  physiologic  law. 

As  previously  stated,  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  «>n- 
nection  with  the  fasting  cure  is  that  the  syTuptonis  of  dif^aeei 
long  suppressed  may  be  revivwl  and  become  most  troublesome, 
during  a  protractwi  fast.  The  reason  for  this  is  obxious.  The 
cause  of  the  disease  was  never  really  removed,  but  was  sup-j 
pressed,  and  remained  latent  within  the  organism.  Partly 
owing  to  the  persistent  suppression  of  the  efforts  of  Nature 
bring  about  a  cure  (symptoms}  and  partly  owing  to  the  hick 
vitaUty  resultant  therefrom,  the  system  was  unable  to  undertake 
the  task  of  purification;  but,  under  the  purifying  and  invigorat- 
ing effects  of  the  fast,  a  cure — or  at  least  an  attempt  at  cure- 
became  possible,  and  was  accordingly  undertaJcen.  The  proces 
of  purification  begins;  symptoms  develop,  depending  upon  Ibe 
grossness  or  debility  of  the  organism  for  their  severity.  Sincr 
the  symptoms  are  not  suppressed,  but  aided,  in  this  iustanct, 
curative  crises  may  develop  swiftly  and  energetically — too 
energetically,  sometimes,  and  they  have  to  Ix)  regulated  by  the 
attendant  physician.  This  may  easily  be  done  by  artificiftlly 
diverting  the  curative  t'fforts  from  the  organ  of  oUniination  most 
employed,  pro  tem.,  to  those  less  employed  {as,  e.g.,  from  the 
lungs  to  the  skin,  from  the  skin  to  the  bowels  and  kidneys,  etc.). 
Thus,  the  possibility  must  l>e  constantly  kept  in  mind  that  any 
disease  once  present,  and  suppressed  by  drugs,  may  become 
revived  into  activity  during  a  fast;  and  the  fast  must  never  be 
blamed  for  the  untoward  symptoms  that  develop.  8>inptoaBi 
developing  in  this  manner,  and  indicating  any  specific  diseased 
condition,  call  for  precisely  the  same  trcatuicnt  as  though  the 
disease  was  developed  primarily.  Water  treatment,  water 
drinking,  enemas,  exercise,  deep  breathing,  et^.,  must  be  em- 
ployed as  usual,  in  such  cases,  while  the  fast  should  be  persisted 
in,  unremittingly.  If  the  time  is  too  limited  to  allow  of  a  com- 
plete cure  of  the  secondar>'  or  developed  disease,  prior  to  break- 
ing the  fast,  this  should  be  done,  and  followed  by  a  very  abstenu- 
0U9,  non-stimulating  diet — interspersed  with  frequent  fast  days. 
Persistently  and  conscientiously  followed,  this  course  cannot 
fail  to  produce  a  cure  whenever  such  cure  is  possible. 
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A  case  ia  point  is  that  of  Mrs.  Gertrude  Y.,  referred  to  on 
pp.  202-5.  In  this  case,  it  wilJ  be  noticed,  the  disease  for  which 
the  fast  was  undertaken  (the  paralysis)  was  completely  cured 
before  the  fast  was  broken;  but  the  long-suppressed  syphilitic 
twnt  manifested  itself,  and  proved  that  it  had  progressed  so  far 
a£  to  render  a  cure  impossible.  In  th^  tsase,  of  course,  aa  in  every 
other  case,  the  patient  died  in  spite  of,  and  not  on  account  of, 
the  fast.  Had  the  original  disease  been  treated  by  fasting  and 
other  hygienic  agencies  upon  its  primary  inception,  it  would 
have  been  eliminated,  instead  of  suppressed — thus  rendering 
the  paralysis  and  the  later  treatmetit  unnecessary.  The  real 
causes  of  the  patient'sdeath.itwill  be  seen,  were  the  drugs  taken, 
and  the  vile  medieval  treatment  received,  rather  than  the  con- 
sequent fflstingf  or  other  beneficial  treatment  administered  or 
advised, 

I  now  come  to  a  discussion  of  the  various  specific  symptoms 
that  may  arise  during  a  fast,  and  their  appropriate  treatment. 
I  shall  first  of  all  speak  of : 

Fainting. — Fainting  spells,  during  a  fast,  whenever  they  may 
occur,  should  be  treated  precisely  as  are  fainting  spells  under 
any  ordinary  ciircumatances — being  due  to  precisely  the  same 
caa^K.  The  faintness  is  not  due,  as  many  tWnk,  to  the  weakness 
resulting  from  fasting,  since  no  such  actual  weakness  exists, 
(pp.  256-62.)  Faintness  is  almost  invariably  caused  by  cerebral 
aneemia  (i.e.,  lack  of  blood  in  the  brain),  while  the  obvious  anti- 
dote for  this  condition  is  the  restoration  of  the  cerebral  circula- 
tion— to  bring^g  more  blood  to  the  head — wluch  can  best  be 
effected  by  placing  the  patient's  head  low  and  his  feet  high.^ 

The  common  practice  of  propping  the  patient  up  in  chairs, 
etc.,  ia  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  The  proper  treatment  in  alt 
such  cases  is  to  place  the  patient  flat  on  his  back,  with  the  head 
lowj  and  the  feet  slightly  elevated;  to  loosen  all  tight  and 
restrictive  clothes;  to  allow  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air — and 
leave  the  rest  to  Nature.  The  customary  practice  of  dashing 
cold  water  over  the  patient's  face,  applying  smelling  salts,  burnt 

1  Again  weaeeNal lire's  wonderful  provision,  in  tnich  cases.  When  any  per- 
son is  seized  with  fniiit new.  and  conscioiiflnesH  ialoyt,  the  patient  LmiuedjatBly 
falls  proD« — <he  very  lieut  ponilion  pasaihle  for  equiLliEing  the  circulation. 
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feathers,  etc.,  to  the  nose,  and  so  on,  are  in  my  opinion  dceidwDy 
hamiful  and  deleterious.  Such  sudd<;n  shocks  are  uaoatur&l, 
and  a  severe  stram  upon  the  nervous  system ;  moreover,  quiot 
and  rest,  (not  shocks)  are  obviously  the  conditioos  required  by 
the  organism.  A  simple  chafing  of  the  handsj  faniting,  and, 
perhaps,  a  little  cold  water  applied  to  the  forehead  (if  ihe  in- 
sensibility lasts  an  unusually  long  time),  is  all  the  treatiueat 
indicated,  and  all  that  should  be  permitted. 

Precisely  the  same  treatment  holds  good  in  fainting  "fits" 
occurring  while  the  patient  is  fasting-  The  cause  is  the  same, 
and  the  condition  calls  for  the  same  treatment,  precisely.  The 
great  point  is,  never  to  elevate  the  patient's  head,  but  always 
to  keep  it  as  low  as  possible;  this  b  the  mvariable  rule  in  0II 
cases  of  fainting. 


Dizziness  is  very  frequently  due  to  the  same  cause  as  fainting, 
and  may  be  treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  Since  ihe 
condition  is  not  so  grave,  the  treatment  advised  for  the  latter 
cases  would  fully  cover  all  such  cases,  also.  It  will  readily  be 
seen,  I  trust,  how  unjustifiable  breaking  the  fast  would  be  on 
account  of  any  of  these  weaknesses,  since  they  are  mere  outward 
indications  of  internal,  vital  adjustments. 

Cramps  in  the  bowels  arc  most  unpleasant,  but  seldom  or 
never  met  with,  in  cases  of  fasting,  since  they  are  almost  invari- 
ably  due  to  an  excess  of  fermenting  food  in  the  alimentary  cana!; 
and,  dui'ing  a  fast,  this  is  not  present.  Still,  the  prow^  oj 
Temomwj  this  might,  perhaps,,  cause  cramp;  and  I  uienlJoii  il 
accordingly. 

If  present,  administer  a  warm  enema,  foUowtxi  by  a  small, 
cold  injection;  and  insist  upon  the  patient  drinking  a  consider 
able  quantity  of  hot  water.  In  any  case,  hot  fomentations  are 
necessary,  and  should  be  administered  promptly — appBed  as 
dsewhere  dircctcKi  in  this  book.  (p.  365.)  Tliey  should  Ik 
changtxi  as  often  as  they  become  at  all  couL  Gentle  koeading 
of  the  parta  may  also  prove  beneficial;  and  the  application  of 
the  bare,  open  hand  has  frequently  a  wonderfully  eoothing  atid 
pain-allaying  effect. 
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Eeteniion  of  the  Urine. — In  one  case  I  have  known  of  a  pro- 
longed retention  of  the  urine,  occurring  toward  the  end  of  a 
protracted  fast.  Whenever  there  has  been  no  action  of  the 
bladder  for  (say)  twelve  hours,  and  provided  that  pknty  of 
water  has  been  drunk,  we  may  safely  diagnose  "retention."  In 
such  a  case,  cold  sitz  baths  should  be  admmistered ;  or  alternate 
hot  and  cold  sprays  directed  against  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdominal  wall.  Gentle  pressure  and  kneading  might  also  be 
trie-d — following  such  treatment  by  dashes  of  cold  water.  Sug- 
gestion might  also  be  employed;  and  the  patient  ordered  to 
thoroughly  relax  all  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen.  These  meas- 
ures should  be  continued  for  some  tune;  but  should  they  fail 
(which  is  exceedingly  unlikely)  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
catheter. 

Diarrhoea. — I  have  never  known  or  heard  of  a  case  in  which 
diarrhoea  was  present,  after  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  a  fast, 
and  I  doubt  whether  such  a  condition  would  not  be  a  physiologi- 
cal impossibility.  Costivenesa  is  almost  invariably  present; 
the  difficulty  being  to  get  the  bowels  to  act  at  all.  Nevertheless, 
if  such  a  condition  should  arise,  the  treatment  would  be  profuse 
water  drinking,  rest,  and  tepid  enemas  as  soon  as  the  bowels 
permit  their  use.  Sitz  baths  should  also  be  employed.  Others 
wise,  the  strictly  "let  alone"  plan  is  all  that  is  required. 

Headaches. — I  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  headaches;  their 
causes  and  cure,  (p-  28,)  Since  they  are,  again,  but  symp- 
toms— troublesome  at  the  time,  but  mere  indications  of  a  deeper 
cause — and  since  this  cause  is,  most  certainly,  being  removed  by 
the  fast,  we  can  see  that  the  simplest  and  shortest  way  to  cure  a 
headache  is  to  let  the  symptoms  alone,  and  to  continue  the  fast 
— the  speediest  manner  of  removing  the  cause.  Nevertheless,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  somewhat  justifiable,  in  such  cases,  to  check 
the  symptoms  by  various  appUcations — thereby  relieving  the 
patient  of  the  pain — since,  to  the  psychic  life  of  the  patient,  the 
pain  ia  very  real.  I  indicate  some  few  of  the  leading  hygienic 
measures  that  may  be  adoptetl  to  allay  such  pain  in  the  speediest 
and  most  efFective  manner  possible — without,  however,  breaking 
the  fast,     (1)  Encourage  profuse  water  drinking.     (2)  Admin- 
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Istcr  a  tepid  enema.  (3)  Apply  hot»  wami^  or  cold  cloths  to  t^ 
head^at  the  temperature  most  agreeable  to  the  patient.  CtuLSge 
as  often  as  indicated.  (4)  A  full,  warm  bath,  will  oft«n  relieve 
this  condition,  (5)  Suggestion  might  be  tried — also  soothing 
paesea  over  the  forehead.  (6)  Active  friction  or  manipulation 
will  often  be  all  that  is  desired.  (7)  Sleep  ia  the  sovereign  and 
generally  unfailing  Kmedy. 

"A  bad  tasle  in  the  mmUh"  is  due  to  various  causes— all  of 
which  must  be  attended  to,  in  order  to  effectually  remove  tht- 
unpleasant  condition.  The  teeth  must  be  kept  thoroughly  clean, 
and  the  throat  gargled  frequently.  The  tongue  may  be  "scrapi-d" 
with  the  toothbrush  (See  pp.  442-3),  being  careful  not  to  do  this, 
however,  until  it  has  laeeti  examined  for  ita  condition,  etc.  Far 
a  mouth  wash,  I  know  of  nothing  to  equal  diluted  hydrogen- 
peroxide  ;  but  extreme  care  must  be  taken  not  to  swallow  any 
of  the  solution  during  this  operation.  Water  may  be  freily 
dnink,  also.  Tim  is  about  all  that  can  be  done  until  Nature  bas 
removed  the  causes— the  foul  material — when  this  unpleasant 
symptom  will  cease  once  and  for  all. 

iTisomnia. — It  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  the 
fasting  patient  requires,  ceteris  paribus,  far  less  sleep  than  the 
average  man  or  woman,  living  according  to  the  general  rule — the 
time  for  sleep  being  cut  down  to  one-half,  or  even  leas,  on  occa- 
sion, with  impunity,  (pp.  320-2.)  Consequently,  insomnia  need 
worry  the  patient  but  little,  if  it  means  but  a  few  hours  of  sleep 
daily— and  pro\-ided  that  this  sleep  is  natural  and  untroubled 
by  nightmare  or  other  morbid  dreams.  The  mere  inability  lo 
go  to  bed  and  to  sleep  at  the  usual  time  is  only  to  be  expected, 
and  is  not  at  all  an  abnormal,  or  even  (it  will  be  seen)  an  unex- 
pected sign.  It  is  precisely  what  we  should  expect^  if  our 
theory  of  fasting  be  sound ;  and  the  fact  that  it  is  so  forms  ft 
very  important  link  in  the  chain  of  argument.  It  pro-ves  con- 
clusively that  all  food  eaten  involves  expenditure  and  loss  of 
energy — which  sleep  is  called  upon  to  replace.  Since,  in  fasting, 
this  energy  is  not  lost,  its  replacement  is  unnecesgarj'. 

But  to  return.  Since  less  sleep  is  required,  less  should  be 
sought;  and  the  additional  tune  thus  saved  may  be  spent  in 
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"any  way  most  pleasurablp  to  the  patient.  Passively  lying  in 
bed,  whiit?  the  brain  is  active,  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated;  the 
nervous  condition  resulting  therefrom  often  being  a  strong, 
predisposing  cause  to  suljsequent,  genuine  insomnia.  All  rest 
should  be  earned  (like  hunger!),  and  if  the  necessity  for  sleep  is 
not  feltf  one  night,  by  all  means  wait  until  the  next,  when 
unmistakable  physical  and  mental  fatigue  will  indicate  rest; 
sleep  being  welcomed  by  the  patient,  under  such  circumstance, 
83  the  ideal  goal  to  be  reached.  The  loss  of  a  night's  sleep, 
while  fasting,  will  be  no  greater  hardship  than  the  loss  of  three 
or  four  hours  sleep  under  ordinary  conditions,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered. It  is  only  the  blind  acceptance,  by  the  public,  of  that 
great  bugaboo  "regularity"  which  deters  patients  from  attempt- 
ing any  such  experiments  upon  themselves — rational  as  they 
might  appear  to  their  reason. 

Granting,  however,  that  a  certain  amount  of  sleep  is  required 
each  night,  in  order  to  inam'e  the  best  possible  results,  the  ques- 
tion arises:  How  may  we  best  assist  Nature  in  wooing  slumber, 
granting  that  a  certain  amount  of  insomnia  be  present — which, 
I  may  add,  is  very  rarely  the  case?  After  attending  to  all  the 
conditions  requisite  for  inducing  sound,  healthful  sleep — and  if 
no  particular  symptoms  are  present,  demanding  treatment — 
the  body  and  mind  must  be  composed,  relaxed,  and  utterly 
given  up  to  the  spell  of  sleep.  A  copious  draught  of  hot  water 
just  before  retiring  will  frequently  induce  sleep.  Immersing  the 
feet  in  hot  and  cold  water  alternately  will  also  have  this  effect. 
Hot-water  bottles  should  invariably  be  applied  to  the  feet,  if 
they  show  the  least  signs  of  being  at  all  cold.  A  few  minutes 
exercise  will  have  the  effect  of  inducing  sleep  in  many  cases;  so 
also  will  a  warm  bath — followed  by  a  cold  spray  and  rapid  dry- 
ing, immediately  before  retiring.  Suggestion  is  also  a  very 
valuable  auxiliary  indeed,  in  such  cases — sleep  auggestions  being 
more  potent  than  any  othei^. 

The  object, in  all  the  above  methods  of  treatment,  is  the  same; 
viz.,  to  withdraw  the  blood  from  the  head,  and  to  produce  semi- 
artificial  cerebral  ansmia — which  is,  as  we  know,  one  of  the 
prime  requisites  for  sleep.  Anymeasure  which  would  tend  to  do 
this,  without  injuring  the  patient's  health,  may  be  legitimately 
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employed — though  it  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  thai.  1 
have  been  diacussuig,  throughoul,  possibie  coutingi-opii-s,  will 
usual  ones.  So  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  ho\-e  oerei 
encountertd  an  obstinate  case  of  insomnia  during  a  fast  (so  the 
la-tter  cannot  be  the  cause  of  that  condition  as  will  bi'  claimed, 
doubtless).  The  above  remarks  will  all  apply,  however,  to 
patients  not  fasting  with  equal  propriety. 

Pain  in  the  Heart — Palpilalion,  etc. — ^This  condition  i 
invariably  due  to  gases  in  the  stomach,  and  other  diges 
turbanees,  and  so  will  not  appear  during  a  fast,  excepL  as  a 
curative  crisis.    Says  Doctor  Schofield:' 

"To  understand  what  \s  the  matter  we  must  picture  the  heart 
sitting  on  the  end  of  the  stomach  something  like — to  use  a  strik- 
ing illustration — a  donkey-boy  sits  on  the  hinder  end  of  hia  as; 
80  that  when  the  donkey  kicks,  the  boy  begins  to  palpitate  on  hii 
back.  In  like  manner,  when  the  stomach  kicks  or  is  distenW 
in  any  way  by  food,  it  often  sets  tUe  heart  off  palpitating;  aJldin 
this  way  the  heart  gets  the  blame  while  the  stomach  is  the  culprit-" 
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Abnormally  Slow  Pulse. — This  symptom  is  occasionalty  pres-  , 
ent — due,  frequently,  to  extreme  debility.  For  weeks,  monlhs,  ■ 
or  years  past  the  patient  has  been  living  undex  constant  stimula- 
tion from  both  food  and  drink,  which  lias  the  ultimate  efTcct,  in 
consequence,  of  sapping  his  vitality  to  the  very  dregs.  When 
this  stimulation  ia  wholly  withdrawn,  therefori-,  as  in  a  fast, 
abnormal  symptoms  at  once  develop.  The  long-deferred  crias 
is  at  hand.  Either  the  patient  will  recover  the  expended  powere, 
and  live;  or,  if  wasted  to  such  an  extent  that  recovery  is  im- 
possible, will  die.  during  the  fast.  This  is  the  most  fretiuent.  if 
not  the  only  cause  of  death  that  occurs  during  cases  of  prot  ractcd 
fasts,  where  death  occurs  before  the  return  of  natural  hunger. 
Such  cases  never  die  froni  stajvation;  it  is  a  physiolo^cal  im- 
possibility for  them  to  die  during  a  fast  before  the  return  of 
natural  hunger — unless  the  vital  powers  have  previously  becD 
9o  wasted  as  to  render  their  recuperation  impossible— death 
being  due  to  this  failure;  and  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  tlie 
real  cause  of  death  is,  again,  previous  mal-treatment — death 
>  "  Nerv««  in  Order,"  pp.  63-1. 
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occurring  in  spite  of,  and  not  on  account  of,  the  fast.  Had  a 
fast  been  instigated,  in  such  cases,  at  an  eai-lier  period,  the  vital 
powers  might  have  been  sufficiently  strong  to  have  withstood 
the  shock — recuperation,  instead  of  failure  would  have  resulted ; 
t.e.,  life  instead  of  death.  This  question  is  more  fully  discussed, 
however,  on  pp.  337-9. 

To  retm-n,  tiowever,  to  the  pulse.  Apart  from  what  has  al- 
ready been  said  in  the  chapter  on  "  The  Pulse,"  there  remains  the 
special  study  of  the  exceptionally  rapid  and  the  exceptionally 
slow  pulse.  The  latter  of  these  we  are  now  considering.  The 
only  lasting  and  tnie  cure  in  such  cases  is,  of  course,  to  remove 
the  cause  of  the  abnormal  functioning;  and  this  the  fast  is  doing 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  Tliere  m&y  arise  occasions,  however, 
when  the  pulsation  reaches  a  dangerously  low  point,  and  this 
condition  calls  for  prompt  and  vigorous  (yet  careful)  treatment. 
Mild  exercisers  are,  perhaps,  the  best  to  prescribe,  since  exercise 
mvariably  quickens  the  heart's  action.  Deep-breathing  exer- 
cises are  also  to  be  highly  recomnicaded.  Extreme  measures — 
i5uch  as  throwing  cold  water  against  the  patient's  chest,  etc. — I 
do  not  by  any  means  endorse;  the  exporinient  is  dangerous  in 
the  extreme.  A  hot  bath,  however,  might  be  allowable.  Says 
Doctor  Kellogg:' 

"The  hot  bath  is  a  most  efficient  stimulant,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  It  will  so  excite  the  circulation  as  to  increase  the  pulse 
from  70  to  150  La  fifteen  minutes." 

Suggestion  might  legitimately  be  employed  in  such  cases— 
especially  when  extreme  weakness  is  present.  Friction,  massage, 
w&rm  baths,  may  all  be  employed  with  great  advantage.  Under 
no  circumstances,  however,  are  stimulants  or  drugs  permissible 
— the  subsequent  reaction  leaving  the  patient  in  a  lower  and 
more  dangerous  condition  than  in  the  first  instance,  and  without 
benefiting  him  in  the  least  degree,    (pp.  20-33,) 

An  abrK/rmaUy  rapid  pulse  may  be  due  to  various  caasra — all. 
more  or  less  normaL  Thus,  exercise,  excitement,  nervous 
slioclc,  etc.,  will  all  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  heart's 
action  t*j  a  tremendous  degree.    In  such  cases,  a  return  to  the 

'  '■  UaeB  of  Water,"  p.  60. 
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normal  rat*  of  pulsation  will  invariably  return  in  a  short  time 
without  any  s^sistaucc,  and  is  of  comparatively  little  importanrt 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pulsation  is  extremely  rapid  frot 
what  may  be  considered  distinctly  abnormal  causes,  it  calls  ffl 
prompt  attention,  and  may  be  more  or  less  dangerous,  accordit 
to  the  rate  of  pulsation  and  the  condition  of  the  patient. 
causes  of  the  rapid  pulse  in  such  cases  are,  sometimes  debiUty; 
inhibition  by  the  cardiac  nerve — due  to  disease  or  other  causes; 
long-suppressed  emotions;  blood  poisoning,  organic  defect-,  cte. 
An  undue  retention  of  urine,  e.g.,  seems  to  have  an  apprcciablv 
effect  upon  the  pulse.    These  causes,  supplemented  by  those 
mentioned  above,  will  occasionally  induce  a  rapidity  of  pul'^tio 
(i.e.,  of  the  heart's  action),  which  is  truly  alarming;  and  wiU,  in 
fact,  in  some  cases,  unless  treated  promptly,  be  followed  by  aj 
speedy  and  painful  death.    Pro\ided  that  the  rhythm  is  perfe 
(and  if  this  ia  not  the  case,  a  very  grave  functional  or  organic 
condition  indeed  is  present,  which  little  can  be  done  to  regulfti? 
or  assist,  but  which,  of  course,  fasting  has  m  no  way  indaoed)— 
if  this  rhythm  is  perfect,  the  rate  may  run  up  to  110  or  more 
beats  a  minute  without  causing  serious  alann;   but  when  the^J 
pulse  runs  up  to  120  or  130  or  even  a  greater  number— as  i^^^ 
sometimes  the  case — every  eflfort  must  be  made  to  reduce  the 
rate,    by    every    means    possible,    and    with    the    greatest 
rapidity — consistent    with    a   steady,    not    an    instantaneous 
decline.    The  following  would  be  my  advice,  m  cases  of  t 
character. 

Upon  finding  that  the  patient's  pulse  is  mounting  wp  to  an 
alarming  extent,  he  should  be  placed  in  a  bath  of  wat^r  at  lOtV  F. 
— nol  hotter  or  colder:^  and  this  must  be  regulated  by  a  bath 
thermomet-er.  Gentle  friction  may  be  applied  to  the  skin,  and 
the  bath  may  be  continued  for  about  five  minutes.  As  the  water 
is  very  slujhfly  above  the  blood  heat,  this  will  have  the  effect 
fffadually  withdrawing  the  blood  from  the  internal  organs 
(including  the  heart)  to  the  periphery,  without  either  suddrn 
shock,  or  harmful  reaction.  The  patient  should  then  be  dried 
rapidly,  put  to  bed,  and  covered  up  warm,  with  hot  wa 

'Doctor  KelloiiB  ad^^ses  a  cold  or  cool  bath,  at  such  tiiii»,     Be 
("  Uses  o(  Water,"  p.  80) ;   "  By  the  t!Ool  or  cold  bath,  the  pulse  ta^  orteuj 
ncduced  twenty  to  forty  beats  in  a  few  minutes." 
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bottles  to  his  feet;  absolute  repose,  both  of  mind  and  body,  is 
necessary,  and  great  care  must  be  observed  to  supply  an  abun- 
dance of  freab  air,  which  the  patient  must  breathe  deeply,  in 
slow,  regular  inspLrationa.  A  relaxed,  muscular  system  and  a 
reposeful  state  of  mind  are  to  be  insisted  upon. 

If  the  pulse  is  already  beating  at  an  extremely  rapid  rate, 
however,  it  may  be  inipoasible,  or  at  least  inexpedient,  to  follow 
these  directions — though,  in  such  cases,  we  must  be  guided  by 
circumstances.  In  cases  in  which  the  pulse  has  already  run  up 
to  a  dangerously  rapid  pace,  soothing  treatment  of  every  kind 
is  the  best,  if  not  the  only  treatment  possible.  Placing  the  open 
hands  over  the  spine,  and  gentle  manipulation  may  be  useful. 
Quieting  suggestions  may  also  be  employed  with  great  advan- 
tage, on  occasion ;  theh-  trial  should  never  be  omitted.  Someone 
having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  psychology  and  suggestive 
treatment  can  frequently  do  far  more  good,  in  these  extreme 
casas,  than  can  all  the  doctors  in  the  world.  The  vital  forces  can 
be  rallied,  seemingly,  and  brought  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  will — turning  the  scale  in  the  patient's  favor.  If  the  faintest 
traces  of  mentality  remain,  they  should  be  thus  appealed  to; 
and  even  if  not,  the  suggestions  might  still  be  given,  with  great 
advantage;— they  falling,  in  that  case,  directly  upon  the  sub- 
conscious mind  of  the  patient. 

The  pulse  must  be  carefully  watcheti,  Euid  all  efforts  directed 
toward  preventing  such  a  rapid  pulsation  as  that  mentioned 
above.  This  can  nearly  always  be  done  if  prompt  action  be 
taken  at  the  commencement  of  the  upward  tendency.  The 
practice  of  controling  the  heart's  action  by  hypodermic  injec- 
tions, etc.,  win  invariably  result  in  the  patient's  death — since 
they  simply  "control"  the  heart's  action  by  destroying  the 
vitality  upon  which  it  depends;  and,  when  once  the  effects  of 
the  poison  have  worn  off,  (if  indeed,  the  patient  docs  not  die 
under  its  influence),  the  previous  attack  will  return  with  even 
greater  severity;  and  this  is  "reduced"  with  more  poison — this 
process  continuing  ad  infiniium:  or  rather,  until  the  patient 
succumbs  under  the  great  prostration — resultant  upon  the  poison 
administered.  That  the  patient  does  not  die  in  every  case  I 
admit;  but  this  simply  shows  how  wonderful  are  Nature's  forces 
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— how  strong  the  tendency  toward  recuperation — whict  can 
thus  sustain  life  m  spite  of  such  barbarous  tres-trnt^nt, 

Vomiling.— This  symptom  will  sometimes  manifest  lUieU 
dimng  the  first  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  of  a  fast.  Id 
such  cases,  the  treatment  resolves  itself  into  the  atrictly  let*loQc 
plan — with  the  exception^  perhaps,  of  copious  water  drinking, 
and  hot  fomentations  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  The  vomiting 
is  merely  ridding  the  stomach  of  a  load  of  putrescent  material, 
which  low  vitality  and  a  superabundance  of  food  have  hitherto 
rendered  impossible.  It  denotes  but  a  transitory  spasm,  which 
will  pa^  away,  if  left  to  Nature — just  as  wdl  any  other  "fit  of 
sickne^"  (curative  crisis). 

But  there  are  exceptional  cases  on  record  where  severe,  evea 
fatal,  spells  of  sickness  have  occurred:  aid  even  toward  the 
close  of  a  protracted  fast,  which  hEis  progressed  in  every  othf: 
way  most  satisfactorily,  until  this  seizure — all  the  bodily  in- 
firmities for  which  the  fast  was  undertaken  liaving  been  removed. 
At  the  end  of  a  thirty  or  forty  days'  fast,  e.g.,  such  vomiting 
spells  have  been  known  to  occur  (though  they  arc  of  extreme 
rarity),  and  have,  as  before  stated,  even  terminated  fatally.  H 
there  is  any  alarming  symptom  that  can  possibly  dex'clop.  it  is, 
most  assuredly,  this  one.  If  anything  might  tempt  tlie  breaking 
of  a  fast,  it  is  just  such  a  crisis  as  this.  After  fasting  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  noting  nothing  but  improvement,  nothing 
but  continued  gain  in  health,  it  is  certainly  quite  excusable  for 
any  patient  to  become  alarmed,  should  a  severe  vomiting  spell 
suddenly  develop^  and  continue  for  several  days,  with  unabated 
vigor.' 

While  acknowledging  that  this  condition  is  an  exceedingly 
grave  and  critical  one;  still,  fear  and  other  morbid  mental  con- 
ditions can  buL  tend  to  make  matters  worse,  both  per  se,  and  by 
inducing  the  patient  to  attempt  harmful  self-treatment.     Little 

'  ftliile  attempts  at  vomiting — "reaching" — imist  be  understood  by  ttw 
word  used,  actual  vomiting  may  occur,  even  after  foBtiriK  a  number  of  day»— 
pus,  I11IIC0113,  larpe  quantities  of  evil  smelliiie  bile,  etc^winft  ei*cted,  ns  ft'ell 
as  whiitever  watennaybein  the  stomach  a(  (ha  tim^.  Thew  Bub9tuic«8  of len 
«eem  to  iuitiute  ttie  voiuiting  spuU,  which  ufterwatda  K^iieralea,  aflpAreuUr. 
intn  a  conlinued  reflex  Bpnam— as,  long  after  the  solids  are  all  ejected,  L» 
atl«npts  ut  vocnitiug  continue. 
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can  be  done — but  that  little  must  be  done  promptly.    The 
following  is  what  I  should  adviae  in  such  a  ca-se: 

Immediately  upon  the  appearance  of  a  vomiting  spell,  the 
patient  should  be  given  all  the  hot  water  he  can  possibly  drink 
— two  quarts,  or  more  if  necessary — the  object  being  to  facilitate 
the  eructation, and  to  cleanse  the  stomach  of  the  offending,  irritat- 
ing material — the  probable  cause  of  the  sickness.  All  restrictive 
dreaa  should  be  boaened.  The  patient  should  be  removed  at 
once  to  the  outer  air — of  which  he  should  breathe  deeply  and 
regularly.  Rest,  physical  and  mental,  are  important  requisites. 
If  the  above  instructions  are  followed  promptly  and  energetically, 
they  wUl  be  found  to  bring  immediate  relief  in  almost  every 
instance.  In  case  vomiting  is  not  thus  freely  induced,  however, 
the  patient  should,  if  able,  continue  to  drink  the  hot  water,  even 
to  the  point  of  considerable  discomfiture. 

Free  vomiting  being  thus  induced,  nothing  should  be  &t^ 
tempted  until  the  force  of  the  spasm  or  spell  has  ceased,  and 
temporary  relief  follows.  The  obnoxious  material  being  re- 
moved, the  vomiting  will  undoubtedly  cease,  pro  tan,  and  the 
patient  recuperate. 

If,  however  (as  might  happen — it  probably  vmild  not  happen 
once  in  a  million  cases),  vomiting  continues  more  or  less  steadily 
for  three  or  four  days,  in  spite  of  the  treatment  above  recom- 
mended, still  more  decided  measures  must  be  taken.  Hot  and 
cold  baths  may  be  administered — the  temperature  being  deter- 
mined by  experimentation.  A  little  glycerin  Eidded  to  a  glass 
of  hot  water  Eind  swallowed  by  the  patient  has  been  known  to 
produce  a  remarkably  soothing  effect.  Spinal  manipulations, 
and  the  placing  of  the  open  hands  over  the  region  of  the  stomach 
for  a  considerable  period;  hot  fomentations  or  cold  compresses, 
or  both  alternately,  over  the  pit  of  the  stomach ;'  suggestion — 
all  these  may  be  tried — preferably  in  conjunction.  Should  all 
these  measures  fail,  and  it  is  noticed  that  the  patient  is  liccoming 
manifestly  weaker,  it  might  be  permissible  to  break  the  fast, 
since  the  resultant  evil  eonsctjuences  from  such  an  action  would 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  conservation  of  the  pa- 
tient's vitality  (through  stopping  the  vomiting] — the  reaction 

■  Doctor  Oswald  reconuneads  tbis.     C'Hpuaebold  Remediee,"  p,  220.) 
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coming  at  a  time  when  it  couLd  be  comparatively  wt-U  borne, 
ia,  most  certainly,  a  choice  of  evils.     If  the  vomiting  contimie?,' 
despite  all  the  above  measures,  which  I  hardly  think  pOisible, 
evcD  theoretically,  the  patient  may  die  from  exhaustion.    U.nn 
the  other  hand,  food  ia  administered,  the  patient  may  die  P^M 
any  case— the  food  beijig  ejected,  and  this  action  perhaps  evt^^ 
hastening  the  patient's  end.    There  ia  the  possibility  that  tht 
ingestion  of  food  may,  uudcr  such  circumstances,  bre^  the 
spasm;   in  which  case  a  recovery  is  highly  possible.    There  ia 
considerable  risk  attached  to  the  experiment,  of  course,  but  eo 
greater  risk  than  the  introduction  of  deadly  poisons  ialo  a  pa- 
tient's organiaHj  which  are  daily  and  hourly  administered 
regular  medical  practice — while  such  cases  as  the  above  occuri' 
as  stated,  but  once  in  a  million  times.    In  the  only  two  sueL 
cases  tlmt  I  have  ever  heard  of,  in  which  death  resulted,  appi 
ently  from  this  cause  (that  of  Mrs.  G.  Y.,  above  referred  io,  pp. 
202-5;    and  Mrs.  Meyer,  referred  to  by  Doctor  Dewey,  "Xo- 
Breakfaat  Plan,"  etc.,  pp.  190-98),  no  thorough  trial  had 
given  the  above-suggested  methods  of  arresting  such  vomiting, 
and  I  am  morally  certain  that  if  they  had,  death  would  not  have 
resulted  in  either  case.    Ag  against  them,  I  might  mention  the 
case,  spoken  of  by  Doctor  Dewey,  ("No-Breakfast  Plan," 
199-200),  where  nausea  and  vomiting  commenced  after  more 
than  hfty  days  of  successful  fasting,  and  whore  the  food  admiii- 
istered  was  promptly  ejected  without  the  slightest  relief  to  Ihc 
patient.    There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  on  Nature;  wit 
the  glorious  result  that: 

■'  In  one  day  after  the  last  vomiting  spell  there  was  a  oatu 
call  for  food — and  this  on  the  sixtieth  day  of  the  fast/'  (p.  200.)' 
"Had  this,  man  died,"  continued  Doctor  Dewey,  "such  was  hU 
prominence — I  should  have  been  paraded  as  a  criminal  of  the 
stupid  kind  in  the  entire  press  of  America,  except  in  the  papen 
of  my  own  city." 

I  may  here  mention,  incidentally,  that  Doctor  Dewey 
exceedingly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  breaking  the  fast  in  such 
cases,  under  any  conceivable  circumstances.    In  a  Ictt-er  to  me, 
written  March  26,  L903,  he  wrote  (in  reply  to  a  question  fro: 
me,  as  io  its  advisabiUty) ; 
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"Only  God  could  break  a  fast  where  there  is  a  sick  stomach 

"Sad  there  is  no  time  to  let  Nature  perform  the  task.    Taking  food 

into  Buch  a  stomach  is  death-dealing.    There  ta  nothing  to  do 

but  make  the  body  and  mind  as  comfortable  as  possible  and 

Nature  will  cure,  if  the  seal  of  Death  is  not  set." 


Besides  the  above-mentioned  instances  of  acute  crises,  calling 
for  treatment,  I  have  known  of  one  or  two  exceptional  cases  in 
which  most  interesting — tliough  somewhat  alarming — symp- 
toms developed^  either  during  a  fast,  or  immediately  following 
its  breaking.  These  phenomena  wore  merely  transitory,  how- 
ever, and  required  no  special  treatment,  beyond  that  supplied 
by  good  nursing;  and  I  mention  them  here  simply  as  curiosities 
worth  noting,  rather  than  as  pathological  phenomena  likely  to 
occur.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  precisely  the  same  effects  will 
ever  again  be  observed  in  fasting  patients— being  due,  in  every 
case,  to  a  peculiar  combination  of  causes,  all  but  impossible  to 
duplicate  again.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  tempted  to 
to  record  them  here. 

Iii  one  case,  then,  the  patient  became  practically  inmne  from 
the  second  to  the  fifth  day  of  the  fast  (pp.  195-7)— normal  con- 
ditions being  restored  on  the  fifth  day!  When  once  the  crisis 
was  passed,  no  indication  of  such  a  condition  ever  recurred;  the 
mentality  became,  on  the  otiier  hand,  far  clearer  than  in  years — 
indicating  tliat  the  condition  was  transitory  and  merely  a  cura- 
tive crisis;  one  aspect  of  the  vital  upheaval,  affecting,  by  chance, 
the  mentality.  In  this  case,  the  condition  was  undoubtedly 
brought  about  by  the  ejtceaaive,  morbid  action  of  the  liver, 
which  was  greatly  deranged,  causing  an  e.xcessive  flow  of  bile; 
and  to  a  disordered  circulation.  This  was  undoubtedly  the 
cause,  since  the  patient,  also,  turned  almost  green^  during  these 
few  days — her  complexion  becoming  normal,  as  the  fast  pro- 
greased.  In  another  case,  again,  a  practical  suspense  of  all 
consciousness  resulted  upon  the  ingestion  of  the  first  meal,  after 
the  breaking  of  the  fast,  and  lasted  some  hours.  In  a  third  case, 
the  patient  stated  she  "saw  double"  for  a  time — just  prior  to, 
breaking  the  fast — two  visual  images  being  perceived,  instead  of 
one,    I  have  no  theory  to  account  for  this  fact,  which  is  most 
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aingulajj  and  worthy  of  Iw-mg  ranked,  it  spt'ms  to  mc,  wit!i  I! 
interesting  caacs  collected  by  Dr.  S.  Bidwcll — in  his  ''t 
Curiositiea  of  Vision," 

I  must  now  point  out  and  insist  upon  the  fact  that  sueh 
neiKi  not  occasion  concern  or  consternation,  and  cortainly  affo 
no  argument  for  breaking  the  fast.    With  careful  nursong, 
rest  may  be  safely  left  to  Nature;  she  will  cure  in  evay 
where  recovery  ie  possible. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  me  tbrougb  the  above  "chaj 
of  aceideuts"  may  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  a  fasi 
invites  so  many  grave  crises  and  perils,  it  is  a  thing  to  be  liAl 
severely  alone,  and  is  fai'  too  dangerous  to  be  attentptcd  by  Uifl 
average  bdividual,  without  a  competent  and  experienced  ad- 
viser at  hand.  If  I  have  conveyed  that  impression,  it  is  certaidy 
not  the  one  I  wished  to  convey.  While  1  strongly  ad\'ise  any 
prospective  faster  to  procure  the  services  of  i*onie  doctor  or 
hygienist  who  thoi-oughly  understands  and  is  in  synipathy  nilli 
the  treatment  here  advocated;  still,  such  is  by  no  means  ne 
sary,  provided  that  the  patient  himself  thoroughly  underst 
the  ratioTiale  of  the  fasting  cure,  and  has  absolute  faith  in  it. 
in  Nature;  that  he  preserves  a  calm,  unruffled  mental  conditi 
and  knows  what  to  do  whenever  emergencies  such  as  thtiR-  occ 
It  is  with  the  intention  of  helping  the  student,  or  prospecti 
patient  in  this  last  point  that  the  present  chapter  has 
ftTitten;  to  show  him  that,  wliile  peculiar  phenomena  and 
abnormal  symptoms  will  sometimes  show  themselves  and 
develop,  they  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  regarded  as  serious,  or 
even  as  extraordinary — being  merely  the  outward  signs  or  ii 
dications  of  internal,  vital  adjustments.  Properly  treated, 
symptoms  will,  in  practically  every  case,  disappear  shorll; 
without  necessitating  any  special  treatment;  and  necfJ  n 
occasion  worry,  breaking  the  fast,  or  the  administration 
drugs  and  stimulants. 

That  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  various  symptonia 
that  may  arise,  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  I  regard  thetn 
serious,  as  a  rule  (for  I  do  not),  nor  that  all  or  auy  of  these 
other  symptoms  will  manifest  in  the  majority  of  cases  whi 
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are  treated  by  this  method  (for  they  will  not).  Such  abaormai 
symptoms  will  not  become  manifest  once  in  a  hundred  times ;  and 
fear  of  them  need  certaijily  not  deter  any  patient  from  entering 
upon  a  fast  with  the  full  confidence  that  he  will  be  restored  to 
health  in  the  speediest  manner  possible,  and  without  the  develop- 
ment of  any  of  the  untoward  symptoms  mentioned.  This  chap- 
ter is  written  with  the  object  of  assiyting  patients  to  treat  them- 
selves in  a  rational  manner  ij  sueh  symptoms  should  appear,  and 
not  with  any  anticipation  or  belief  that  they  u>ill  appear.  They 
crop  up  so  rarely  as  to  be  hardly  wortliy  of  serious  consideration. 
I  have  given  the  rational  treatment  for  whatever  crises  mighi 
possibly  occur,  and  not  for  tiiose  which  unit  widouhifdly  occur — 
Bince  they  but  rarely  do  wi.  In  short,  I  do  not  intend  to  alarm 
my  reader,  and  should  feci  sorry  indeed  if  I  have  done  so.  The 
comparative  risk  from  death  from  such  causes  as  those  spoken  of 
in  this  chapter  may  be  considered  as  something  less,  perhaps, 
than  that  involved  in  walking  beneath  a  building  in  the  course 
of  construction — it  is  infinitesimal.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
alternative  {of  not  fasting  at  all)  tf  followed,  would  often  mean 
slow,  but  sure,  death — painful  and  lingering. 

Let  me  illustrate  more  fully  my  conception  of  the  cause  of 
death — r^ultant,  apparently,  from  fasting.  Emaciaium  and 
disease  hare  so  far  tared  the  ntal  erwrgies  arid  wasted  the  fiesk  thiit, 
wken  the  fast  is  under l-aken,  there  w  not  enmigk  tissue  present  to 
feed  the  brain  a  miffici^ntly  long  lime  for  a  complete  elimtivUion  of 
this  morbid  maierial  (and  consequently  for  the  return  of  hunger) 
to  take  place.  We  see,  then,  that,  in  such  cases,  it  is  practically 
a  race  between  the  successful  elimination  of  the  diseased  material, 
and  the  amount  of  flesh  upon  the  body.  If  the  vital  powers  Eire 
sufficiently  strong ;  if  there  is  sufficient  t'asue  upon  the  body  to 
last  the  brain,  as  food,  until  this  complete  purification  and  cure 
has  resulted,  then  the  organi&in  recovers;  health  is  regained. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bodily  tissue  is  already  almost  totally 
loflt  {through  emaciation  due  to  disease)  the  brain  system  may 
not  have  enough  food  left  to  last  or  nourish  it  a  sufficiently  long 
time  to  enable  the  body  to  eliminate  the  impurities  present. 

In  this  manner,  death  may  possibly  result  before  hunger 
returns :  but  it  will  be  seen  that  death  is,  in  such  cases,  inevitable ; 
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the  body  was  so  far  diseased,  so  emaciated,  that  recoven'  was' 
impossible  in  auy  case— whether  the  fast  was  undertaken  or  not 
Dt^ath  would  soon  have  resulted  under  any  circumstance's.    The 
body  could  not  poasiljly  hold  out  long  enough — feed  the  brain 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time — to  enable  it  to  completely  plinun- 
ate  the  excrementous  materia},  and  to  allow  hunger  to  rflum. 
It  is  purely  a  question  of  balance,  of  time;  and  the  time  was  not 
sufficient.    But,  in  any  case,  death  would  soon  have  resutto!, 
since  it  was  inevitable,  and  the  only  thing  that  can  l>e  chargpd 
against  the  fasting,  consequently,  is  that  it  soniiewhat  hastened 
the  end.     But  there  is  always  the  pussibihty — nay,  the  certainly, 
ahnost — that  the  fast  will  not  terminate  in  tlus  manner  st  all; 
but,  on  the  contrarj'.  that  it  ^viU  restore  the  organism  to  com- 
plete health.     For  all  but  the  very  last  stages  of  the  most  severe 
and  dangerous  diseases  this  is  absolutely  certain.     In  the  few 
remaining  ciuses,  we  may  feel  that  we  are,  so  to  say,  "tAkiagthc 
bull  by  the  horns,"  or  our  life  in  our  hands,  in  entering  upon  ihe 
fast.    The  patient  might  die,  in  such  instances — die  somewhat 
sooner  than  if  he  had  not  so  fasted;  but  the  fasting  is,  at  any 
rate,  liis  only  hope — since  death,  at  some  near  pt-riiKl  of  lime, 
h  inevitable ;  and  he  has  the  alternative,  on  the  other  liand,  of  a 
chance  to  completely  restore  his  health  and  to  recover  entirely 
— which  would  certainly  be  quite  impossible  were  the  fast  not 
entered  upon,  or  undertaken.    You  balance  a  possible  pn-maturf 
death  against  a  strong  and  extremely  probable  presumption  of 
recovery.    The  decision  each  patient  must  make  for  hiioself— 
bearing  in  mind  that,  in  such  extreme  cases  (and  only  in  ex- 
treme cases  docs  this  apply  at  all)  the  hope  for  recovery  afforded 
by  the  fast  is  the  only  hope  he  can  possibly  entertain. 

The  objection  may  be  raised  that  death  would  not  have  rp- 
sultcd,  had  not  the  fast  been  undertaken — which  must,  thereforp, 
be  conadered  more  or  less  the  direct  cause  of  sucli  deaths.  Tills 
is  inco^TPct:  the  patient  would  not,  perhaps,  have  died  r|uitea> 
man,  had  not  the  fast  been  entered  upon;  but  it  would  Imv 
inevitably  and  nkoro  surely  have  resulted  a  little  lati.-r.  Tht 
longer  the  period  of  time  allowed  to  i'Iap8<^  before  the  fast  was 
undertaken,  the  more  doubtful  the  recoveiy.  Were  sueh  cases 
taken  in  the  early  stages,  but  a  very  few  days  fust  would  hnvo 
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been  necessary  in  order  to  bring  about  complete  recoveiy ;  but  the 
longer  the  time  that  is  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  cure  is  under- 
taken, the  greater  the  danger  that  it  will  not  be  ultimately  suc- 
cessful. Those  cases  which  die  under  the  fasting  treatment  are, 
indeed,  merely  examples  of  the  complote  neglect  to  undertake  a 
fast  at  an  earlier  date,  when  a  cure  \vould  have  been  effected 
certainly  and  quickly.    As  Doctor  Dewey  so  well  remarked:* 

"  In  five  fatal  cases  under  my  care  in  which  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  feeding,  there  was  such  agitation  over  the  question  of 
starvation  as  would  have  Bubjected  me  to  violence  had  my  city 
been  nearer  the  equator.  In  all  these  casea  I  was  compelled  to 
have  a  post-mortem  to  silence  heathen  raging.  .  .  .  The 
physiology  of  faating  in  time  of  sickness  is  so  entirely  new  to  the 
medical  world  that  every  death  that  occurs  with  those  who  prac- 
tise it  is  certain  to  be  attributed  to  atarving,  .  .  .  Fasting; 
because  it  is  Nature's  plan,  will  win  the  victory  in  all  cases  in 
which  victory  is  poaaibie:  and  yet,  wherever  it  is  adoptedj  to 
become  known  about,  there  will  be  the  same  confusion  of  tongues 
as  would  be  were  violent  hands  Inid  upon  gods  of  wood  and  stone 
in  heathen  temples.     'Star\'ed  to  death/  is  the  verdict." 

In  the  last  stages  of  many  diseases,  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  cure 
is  quite  impossible  to  etfcct,  even  by  fasting — aided  by  all  other 
hygienic  auxiliaries.'  But  the  case  should  not  have  been  left 
thus  long  before  treatment  was  begun.  The  cause  of  the  pa- 
tient's <Jeath  is,  therefore,  not  the  fasting — from  which  the  body 
derives  extreme  benefit  in  every  caae;  but  the  previous,  lengthy 
and  neglected  disease,  which  rendered  the  system  incapable  of 
being  cured  by  any  means;  in  fact,  rendered  the  case  absolutely 
ho|x.'less.  That  so  very  few  deaths  result  from  fasting,  then, 
shows  the  almost  unlimited  potency  of  this  method  of  treatment^ 
and  shows,  also,  that  death,  in  such  cases,  alwaj-s  results  in  spite 
of,  not  on  account  of,  the  fast  having  been  ultimately  undertaken. 

''■  NoBreflkfast  Plan,"  pp.  189-90. 

'The  very  Rrent  inportanre  of  such  hygienic  auxtliaries — sucb  as  etiemos, 
exerctae,  water  driiikinp.  bath^,  etc.,  will  mrp  bwome  nmnifefll — inawnin-h  as 
Ihey  aU  materially  lend  to  s]iortcn  tlio  fast  (ji,  3S2),  perhnps  enabling  a  cure 
to  be  eSect«d,  wmch,  otben^ise,  would  Lave  been  impoE^ble. 


CHAPTER  Vin 

HOW  AND  WHEN  TO   BREAK   THB  FAST 

'''Ik  a  VEHt  languid  way  it  is  admitted  that  wc  eat  too  much," 
aays  Doctor  Dcwcy;'  and  that  that  fact  is  coming  to  be  more 
and  more  recognized  as  time  progresses,  1  am  certam.  Ova- 
eating  is  conLing  to  bo  frankly  ^!cognizt^d  as  one  of  the  great 
besetting  sins  of  the  American  and  English  jjeoples,  aod  as 
largely  responsible  for  the  sickness  and  the  prevalent  diaeiuvd 
condition  of  those  peoples.  At  the  same  time  no  particular 
effort  has  been  made  even  by  those  who  realize  more  or  less  the 
truth  of  these  remarks,  toward  a  betterment  of  the  existing  c«n- 
ditiona — in  their  own  persons!  "Yes,  I  do  think  most  peo- 
ple eat  too  much,  undoubteilly,."  I  havu  heard  rcpeati-dly; 
but  the  speaker  never  thinks  of  including  himself  as  one  of  "the 
people!"  It  is  always  the  oihera  who  eat  too  muchi  For 
ourselves,  we  are  paragons  of  dietetic  continence! 

Unfortunately,  Nature  does  not  seem  to  think  so,  and  will  not 
enter  into,  nor  cater  to,  our  egotistical  views.  That  we  ove-rcat 
slie  reminds  tis  most  forcibly,  when  the  next  sickness  or  paio 
intervenes.  That  most  all  of  ns  do  overeat,  and  that  grossly,  is, 
I  think,  sufficiently  proved  by  the  case  of  Mr,  Horace  Fletcher— 
before  referred  to  (pp.  113-14) ;  and  by  other  cases  mentioned  in 
this  book.  And,  as  the  results  of  this  surfeit,  come  the  gvH 
consequences;  the  law  is  absolute,  irrevocable,  irreconcilflble. 
"As  ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  reap!" 

Reasoning  closely  akin  to  the  aljove  would  convincG  the 
average  person,  probably,  that  a  fast  of  a  certain  length  of  lime 
would  be  beneficial,  were  it  not  persisted  in  for  so  long  a  time. 
A  little  fasting  is  good;  that  ahiioat  everyone  will  admit  who  lias 
attended,  or  even  seen  much  of,  the  ack  for  any  lengthy  period. 

■  "Experiences  of  the  No-Breivkfaat  Plan,"  etc..  p.  40. 
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Many  persons  would  believe  in  a  fast  of  one  or  two  meals,  or 
pt'fhaps  a  day,  or  even  two  or  three  daya;  but  not  in  a  protracted 
fasti  "Moderation"  ia  their  cry.  The  same  slacknesa  that  is 
observable  in  the  previous  reasoning,  with  regard  to  overeating; 
the  same  half-heartedness  and  lack  of  complete  assurance  in  the 
system,  if  followed,  13  conspicuous  here — ^iiidicating  a  failure  to 
grasp  the  real  philosophy  of  the  treatment — necessitating,  as  it 
does,  the  complete  reversal  of  all  our  preconceived  ideas.  The 
real  or  philosophic  basis  of  the  plan  of  treatment  once  thoroughly 
gras[M-d,  backsliding  or  uncertainty  bocomes  a  mental  itnpossi- 
bility,  and  we  no  longer  shrink  from  accepting  the  legitimate 
conclusions,  dttluctd  from  our  series  of  facta. 

A  word  in  explanation  before  I  consider,  in  detail,  the  reat 
subject  matter  of  this  chapter;  a  word  both  of  explanation  and 
defense.  I  do  not  pretend  to  deny — in  fact,  I  have  always  con- 
tended— that,  if  we  eat  only  our  natural  food,  at  proper  times, 
and  in  the  proper  amount,  these  long  fasts  would  be  quite 
unnecessary.  That  I  freely  grant.  If  the  system  contains  but 
little  corrupt  matter  from  which  it  must  rid  itself,  but  a  very 
brief  period  will  be  requirt^l  in  wluch  to  accomptkh  that  result. 
The  ideally  balanced  diet  and  lx)dily  condition  is  that  in  which 
no  change  in  bulk  of  food  is  ever  called  for,'  (the  amount  eaten 

'  No  proportionaif  cbanee  is  bene  meapt.  Livipg  3.  ynifonn  life  the  bulk 
of  food  craved  and  euten  slioiild  be,  theorelicriiMy,  exaolly  the  sanae  each  day. 
Thia  ifl  l-he  true  b;isia  of  j-f^ulafity  at  meals,  and  not  the  thorougbly  en-oneOiiB, 
and  very  harmfiil  idea  held  by  the  i[i:ijf)rily  of  people  at  the  present  day — and 
insiatwlori  by  docto-ra.  The  popular  iden  b^  tUul.  retculurity  Ponsirata  in  udmiiiifl- 
lering  food  at  certain  definite  and  set  times  by  the  tlo<;k;  at  noon,  or  six  or 
whatever  hour  is  deddcd  tipon;  and  food  ia  forced  upon  the  palient,  willy- 
nilly,  al  that  time^-qiiito  independent-  oF  whether  appetite  Li  preeeiK,  or  food 
18  craved.  Food  is  administered  Jind  eaten  Ijctauae  ''it  ia  lime,"  and  beeauae 
"regularity  is  highly  iniportiint,"  in  feeding  the  atck,  in  keeping  the  human 
muchliie  in  mnninji;  'jrder,  and  in  "keeping  up  the  strenRlbl"  The  stoking  of 
the  engine  imiHt  hv  "rcEulur;"  Urns  reasons  Che  meditiaj  man:  «hii«,  conse- 
quenrlv,  reasons  the  layman;  itnd  thus  lite  »  vast  niltnber  of  linfortuaalea 
hurrieJ  to  iheir  nmv'ea  prernaturclyl 

In  odvopatiiiR  "rcpularity"  at  meals  then,  I  do  not  mean  Ihe  prevalent 
idea  of  a  "meal  time,  at  which  food  niuat  be  taken;  and  yel  1  jtm  Hrpiiing  for 
rcfiularityt  The  psiradox  is  easily  explained.  The  medical  profcsiaiori  hm 
the  cart  before  the  horee.  They  nave  failed  to  delve  deep  enough  into  the 
quealion;  and  aak:  What  ia  the  origin  of  the  present  belief  in  the  regularity  of 
incab,  and  ita  eSicain'?  On  what  is  El  founded?  Tlie  answer  is  not  far  to 
aeek.  It  ia — noit  that  a  eertflin  definite  hnur,  a  time  of  day,  has  arrived,  at 
which  food  musl  be  taken;  but  that  if  the  food  supply  bad  been  absolutely 
momml — aa  to  its  quality  and  quantify — natural  hungi-r  would  appeur,  in  the 
noTnial  individnal,  at  re^pdar  iulervft!* — ai^uifyinf;  that  the  last-  meal  bad 
been  digested  and  absorbed,  and  that  the  bodily  tissuea  were  crying  aloud 
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satisfying  the  system  exactly,  with  no  surplus  and  no  d( 
and  ill  which  regularity  is  thu  prcdoDiiuaut  feature,  the 
tito^thc  call  for  food — being  as  regular  as  clock  work;  and 
deviations  from  this  should  represent,  invariably,  deviations  in  ■ 
the  bodily  habits,  or  extraneous  causes  affecting  the  sj'stem— 
atmosphtiric  purity,  temperature,  etc.    Thus,  a  greater  amount 
of  bodily  exercise  than  is  customary  will  call  for  a  greater  bulk 
of  food  than  is  usually  eaten,  to  replace  the  extra  tksue  d< 
stroyed,  etc.     But,  in  these  cases,  my  contention  is  that  the 
proportionate  bulk  of  food  is  not  altered;  the  rtiU'o  between  tlie 
food  and  the  bodily  waste  remaining  precisely  the  same,  as  ever, 
Doctor  Graham  seems  to  me  to  sum  up  the  whole  question  in 
an  excellent  manner,  writing:' 


Ik 
lie  I 

''1 


I 


"If  .  .  .  an  individual  in  civic  life,  with  a  perfectfv 
undepraved  eystemr  regularly  eats  at  stated  periods  his  thrw 
meals  a  day,  of  pure  simple  vegetable  food,  and  unifonxily  takes 
about  the  same  amount  of  exercise,  and  at  each  meal  eats  jxu^ 
about  that  quantity  of  food  which  the  alimentary  wants  of  the 
vital  economy  really  demand,  the  phy Biological  condition  of  the 
stomach  Indicated  by  the  sense  of  hunger  will  become  a  fixed 
habitude,  and  hunger  will  recur  at  its  regular  periods  of  eating 
with  utmost  exactness  and  precision.  But,  if  at  any  time  be  fl 
takes  considerably  more  nourishment  into  the  stomach  than  the 
real  alimentary  wants  of  the  vital  economy  require,  or  nraita  his 
customary  exercise,  or  labor,  hunger  will  not  recur  precisely  ti, 
his  next  stated  period  of  eating;  and  if  he  eats  at  that  lime,  b8. 
will  oppress  and  irritate  the  stomach,  and  tresp^  upon  the 

for  nutritive  material,  in  the  languitge  >of  hungier,  In  other  wotda;  in  UieJ 
perfectly  balanecd  diet,  hunger  would  LnviiriaLily  appear  at  prMaae  ftnd  tU 
intervals,  owuir  to  tbe  fact  that  the  previouH  mea]  hacl  be«n  dicwted 
utilized  in  exactly  thai  length  of  lime,  and  for  no  other  reason,  Thus  we  : 
the  nppecite  re^ilates  the  meal  time,  and  not  the  menJ  time  the  oppetita. 
Regulikrily  is  sttill  Ihe  ideal;  hut  the  r^^ulator  is  hunger,  and  (he  demand  of 
the  bodily  tissues;  not  th«  ^tisduin  of  the  doctor,  or  (he  hour  htuid  of  the 
matifelpiew  dock,  Aa  Mr.  George  M.  liailcv  pointed  out  ("Xatupe's  Law  of 
Hunger,"  pp.  I2-13>:  "Do  we  look  a(  the  dot'K  when  we  are  thireiy,  to  gee  if 
it  is  tmie  for  aU  uf  the  members  of  our  family  to  lake  a  drink  of  water'?  Nature 
13  kind,  and  apfj&ara  to  adjust  us  to  this  m.flchine-pla.n  of  livtnff,  but  ship  puji- 
ishea  this  T-inlation  of  her  lawa,  just  (he  same,"  And  there  le  no  morp  rravnn 
why  we  should  eat  by  the  clock  than  there  is  why  Ti'e  shouSd  drink  by  il ,  Yi 
moal  timee  could  be  aa  regular  in  each  ease,  the  prime  difTt-rence  lieing 
whereaa  one  aysteui  is  artificiiil  and  d«ath  dealinji;,  the  other  is  naturai 
an  indication  of  the  higbwt  decree  of  norraal  bodily  health, 
'  "Sciencfl  of  Human  Uie,"  pp.  557-8. 
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erat  physiological  imeresta  of  his  body;  and,  by  continuing  such 
transgreasioos,  he  will  inevitablj'  so  effect  the  condition  of  his 
stun:iach  as  to  bring  on  a  preternatural  appetite,  which  will 
eagerly  receive  food  as  often  as  h!a  meal-time  comes,  and  perhaps, 
even  more  frequently,  whether  hia  system  really  ref]uire3  ali- 
mentation or  notj  and  which  will  never  be  satisfied  with  auch  a 
quantity  of  food  as  the  vital  economy  of  his  system  can  dispose 
of  without  emharrassment  and  oppressinn.  Such  an  appetite, 
therefore,  is  something  ^'ery  different  from  that  natural  and 
healthy  hunger  which  is  a  physiological  manifestation  of  the  real 
alimentary  wants  of  the  body;  and  it  ia  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  this  distinction  should  ever  be  kept  in  view  when  we  are 
reasoning  on  the  dietetic  habits  of  man;  for  such  an  appetite  is 
no  safer  guide  fur  us  in  regard  to  eating — ^as  to  time,  quantity  or 
quality — than  the  drunkard's  tlurat  ia  in  regard  to  drinking." 

To  revert  now  to  the  main  theme  of  nrny  chapter.  I  must  con- 
tend, and  that  strenuously,  that  the  breaking  of  the  fast  prema- 
tUTf^ly  is  one  of  the  most  foolish  and  dangerous  experiitients  that 
can  poBsibly  be  mode.  The  prevalent  idea  is  that  a  fast  should 
!>e  undertaken,  and  persisted  in,  for  a  certain,  definilc  period, 
whieh  can  be  fixed  upon  l>efore  the  fast  ia  begun;  and  that  the 
fast  can  be  broken,  and  even  broken  to  advantflge,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period.  How  long  a  period  that  would  be  would 
vary  with  the  belief  of  the  individual.  Some  might  contend  that 
skipping  one  or  two  meals  would  be  beneficial;  but  that  (sayj 
three  days  would  be  far  too  long  a  period.  Others  that  two  or 
three  days  might  be  advantageous  in  certain  ca^es,  but  that  a 
week  would  certainly  he  detrimental;  and  still  others  might  be 
willing  to  admit  that,  in  acute  cases,  five  or  six  days,  or  even  & 
week,  might  do  "no  harm,"  or  might  even  benefit  the  patient, 
whereaa  a  fast  of  four  or  five  weeks  would  be  (if  not  fatal),  at 
least  an  extremely  harmful  and  dangerous  experiment,  and  of 
no  permanent  advantage.  And  who  is  there  to  decide?  Were 
it  thus  pot5sible  to  detciDiine,  h  jmoH,  the  length  of  time  the  fast 
might  be  protracted,  without  harm  resulting,  or  with  benefit  to 
the  patient  fasting,  this  system  of  treatment  would  be  as  blindly 
experimental,  and  aa  empiiical,  as  the  orthodox  medical  treat- 
ment of  to-day — whereas  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.    Nature 
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would  institute  no  such  senseless  codes,  no  "law  in  which  tlii 
16  no  law,"  and  this  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  prove. 

I  wish  to  impress  the  following  statement  upon  the  minds  of 
my  readers,  since  it  is  one  of  the  nio»t  important  facts  contaiued 
in  this  entire  ixmk;  and  the  failure  to  appreciate  it  ia,  I  belinT, 
the  cause  of  ahuost  all  the  misunderstandings  conceming  the 
fasting  cure — showing  the  complete  ignorance  of  the  philoscphv 
of  this  method  of  treatment. 

The  statment  is  this:  Nature  will  abimys  indicate  when  the  ^ 
should  be  broken — and  there  can  never  be  any  mistake  niade 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  watching  fasting  cases^  as  to  u 
to  terminate  the  fast.  Nature  ■will  alwaj-s  indicate  when 
fast  should  be  broken  by  a  series  of  syntptonia  which  can  nt 
be  misunderstood,  and  which  she  here  displays  most  obytously  , 
— to  all  those  whose  judgment  is  not  pcn'crtod  by  preconcfive^H 
ideas,  and  who  possess  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  phenomen^^ 
and  philosophy  of  fasting.  These  s3Tnptonis  arc,  inter  alia,  th^j 
following:  ^H 

The  tongue,  which  has  been  pre\'iou9ly  heavily  coated,  now     ' 
clears  and  assumes  its  normal,  healthful  appearance,    (pp.  W1-4.J 
The  breath  which,  up  to  now,  has  been  most  offensive,  atid  of  a 
peculiar  sweet  odor,  assumes  its  previous,  normaj  state,    iy 
444—7.)     A  sudden  and  complete  rejuvenation;  a  fi-elingof  ligh' 
ness,  buoyancy,  and  good  health  steals  over  the  patient  in  an  irr^-' 
Bistible  wave;   bringing  contentment  and  a  general  feeling  of 
well-being,  and  of  the  possession  of  a  superabundance  of  anim&l 
spirits.    Another  important  indication  is  found  in  the  eonditioa 
of  the  blood  supply,  and  the  degree  of  the  reaction  noted  on  the 
periphery.    Thus,  if  the  flesh,  under  the  finger  nails  is  pale  in 
color  (when  the  fingers  are  held  out  straight) ,,  then  the  circulati 
is  poor  and  the  patient  is  more  or  less  anmmic.     The  capillarii 
arc  blocked  and  choked  with  an  excess  of  nutritive  material, 
and  the  blood  cannot  circulate  freely  to  those  parts.     Fasting, 
by  removing  this  obstruction^  will  enable  the  flesh  to  resume  its 
normal,  pink  color;  and  the  return  of  this  condition  invariably 
indicates  a  return  to  health.    At  the  end  of  a  fast,  I  have  fre- 
quently observed  this  pink,  healthful  condition  of  the  fingere— 
under  the  finger  nails. 
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Another  indication  is  afFonlrd  by  tht^  rate  of  tho  blood  reac- 
tion on  the  surface  of  the  body.  Dr.  Alexander  Haig  pointed 
out  this  fact,  and,  in  his  "Life  and  Food,"  p.  4,  saya; 

"Let  any  oae  who  eats  meat  and  has  ei^ten  it  for  yearsj  be 
touched,  say,  on  the  back  of  the  hand  with  the  point  of  the  finger. 
A  white  mark  is  made,  and  the  rate  at  whic'h  that  white  mark  is 
obliterated  by  returning  color  gives  the  rate  of  the  circulation  in 
the  akin  of  the  person  so  touched.  Now,  if  two  men  are  com- 
pared, one  of  whom  lives  on  the  natural  food  of  the  frugivorous 
animal,  and  the  other  lives  on  the  unnatural  of  the  carnivorous 
animal,  it  will  be  found  by  this  test  that  the  skin  circulation  of 
the  carnivorous  man  is  about  twice  as  slow  as  that  of  the  natural 
living  frugivorous  man,  and  it,  of  course,  follows  that  the  man 
with  the  slow  circulation  has  a  slow  circulation  not  merely  in  his 
skin,  which  is  seen,  but  in  all  the  organs  of  his  body  which  are  not 
seen,  including  the  great  power-house  of  his  mechanism, the  frontal 
lobes  of  the  brain.     ..." 

I  may  say  that  all  these  remarks  apply  with  equal  or  greater 
force  to  the  man.  fasting;  as  in  such  cases  the  reaction  is  remark- 
ably rapid  and  forcible. 

But  more  than  all  these  aymptoma,  and  the  surest  symptom 
of  all  (that  the  fast  is  now  complete  and  ready  to  bo  broken),  is 
the  fact  that  ftun^er,  which,  till  now  had  been  altogether  absent, 
retiims  and  notifies  the  patient  that  the  system  is  ready  to 
utilize  to  the  best  advantage  whatever  food  may  be  taken  as 
nourishment. 

That  these  statements  are  true  can  be  proved  by  observing 
any  case  of  a  protracted  fast;  and  they  are  well-known  to  those 
hygienista  who  have  written  on  this  subject — though  no  writer 
has,  so  far  as  I  know,  collected  and  presented  in.  cimnulative 
form  these  argumenbj  for  allowing  the  fast  to  assign  its  own 
limit — by  the  return  of  natural  hunger.  Nature  will  always 
indicate^  by  unmistakable  symptoms,  when  the  fast  should  be 
terminat(.>d,  and  H  should  never  be  broken  prior  to  these  indications 
and  to  the  Telum  of  nafttral  hunger!  No  matter'  how  long  a  fast 
may  be  necessary,  the  same  rule  holds  Rood  in  every  case. 
Nature,  in  her  wisdom,  adopts  this  courae  and  the  rule  is  in- 
fallible.    If  a  fast  of  only  two  days  is  necessary,  in  order  to  clear 
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up  the  system  and  i^-'covcr  health,  then  hunger  will  return  al 
end  of  the  second  day.     Ifj  on  thv  eontraryj  two  weeks  or  tv 
months  are  necessary — then  natural  hunger  will  not  return  i 
the  expiration  of  tliat  lengthy  period.    And  thus  we  see  ii 
natural  hunger  will  always  return  when,  and  only  when, 
cause  of  the  disease  is  completely  expelled  from  the  system, ; 
the  body  is  once  more  reetored  to  perfect  health.     Agadn 
ture's  wise  provision  for  our  safety  is  manifestt'd ;  and  again 
complete  demonatration  of  how  in  accord  with  Nature  ia 
method  of  cure  here  advocated. 

A  two  or  a  one  month's  fast^  e.^.,  is  neceasitated  simply 
cause  it  requires  the  system  that  length  of  tinic  to  "catch  upj! 
in  the  process  of  elimination,  with  the  ovei-plus  of  ingi«t 
food  material.    This  procc^  may — probably  has — continued  for 
years  before  the  fast  was  entered  upon;  and  is.  in  reality,^ 
marvelously  short  tiitie  in  which  to  rectify  the  condition  prcscnt~ 
and  to  recuperate,    A  week's  fast,  again,  has  been  necessitali;d_ 
by  a  lesa  extensive  and  gross  abuse  of  the  organism  than  in  i 
former  cases ;  a  three  or  a  four  days'  fast  by  stilj  less  abuse, 
ao  on;  a  one  day's  necessitated  fast  indicating  but  a  sligbi 
divergence  from  the  normal.    But  my  contention  is  that  such 
long  fasts  as  those  recounted  (and  necessary)  are  only  rendered 
necessary  by  a  long  continued  evolutionary  process — one  in 
wliich  overeating  has  been  practiced  for  years  before  such  a  fast 
was  necessary — or  even  possible.    The  firat  step  in  this  evolu- 
tionary process  Is  that  of  eating  the  first  meal  one  minute  to^ 
Booal  And  this  rendured  it  possible,  and  in  fact  prabable,  tha^ 
the  next  would  lie  five  minutes  too  soon;  the  next  ten;  the  next 
fifteen;  and  so  on — 'the  system  always  running  a  little  more  ans 
more  beliind  in  her  "accounts,"  until  finally  a  whole  day's  fait 
became  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  balance;   then  two 
days ;  then  three ;  then  a  week ;  and  so  on,  till  these  lengthy  and 
extraordinary  fasts  became  necessary.    This  process  of  evolution 
isj  of  course,  very  gradual,  but  that  it  is  the  process  involved,  I 
feel  quite  certain.     It  explains  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  ha^ 
the  additional  advantages  of  being  logical  and  consistent.         I 

Another  word  of  explanation  is  perhaps  necessary.    Howe^Tr 
long  the  fast  may  continue,  no  danger  whatever  from  starvatic 
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need  be  foftretl,  since  ftwTi^er  will  always  return  before  the  danger 
point  i^  Teacfied.  Thua,  so  long  as  hunger  is  cbsent,  it  is  n  plaiQ 
indication  that  no  food  is  rwiiiirpd;  but  the  instant  thu  body  is 
released  from  the  impure  matter,  and  its  accompanying  conipU- 
cationa,  causing  the  disease;  the  instant  health  is  reetori'd,  in 
other  words,  the  vital  powers  are  released  from  their  task; 
nervous  etjuiUbriuni  is  restored,  and  the  tissues  then  call  for 
nourishment  to  replenish  the  waste;  and  this  constitutes  what 
is  manifest  to  us  as  hunger. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  bnpress  this  point  upon  my  readers — 
that  natural  hungtT,  and  litat  alone  should  indicate  the  terminus 
of  the  fast:  when  the  fast  is  ready  to  be  broken.  That  this 
signal  is  invariably  given  at  the  proper  time,  and  in  the  proper 
way,  and  that  absolutely  no  danger  from  starvation  need  be 
apprehended  until  tlua  signal  fias  been  given,  is  absolutely  true ; 
and  that  these  statements  are  true  can  be  verified  by  anyone 
who  cares  to  repeat  my  observations  bearing  on  thcsi-  points, 
or  who  is  sufficiently  unprejudiced  and  strong-willed  to  experi- 
ment on  him  or  herself. 

The  artificial  breaking  of  the  fast;  the  taking  of  food  in  the 
absence  of  real  hunger,  for  the  reason  that  the  ignorant  attendant 
thinks  the  patient  has  "fasted  long  enough,"  is  an  abtimination, 
and  an  outrage  upon  the  system  which  cannot  be  too  strongly 
deprecated.  Perhaps  I  can  best  illustrate  this  point  liy  a  crude 
analogy.  Suppose  a  watch  had,  in  the  course  of  years,  become 
clogged  with  dust  and  other  foreign  matter;  and  suppose  this 
watch  possessed  the  power  of  cleaning  itsclj  by  removing  this 
matter  (as  our  bodies  do) ;  then  would  it  not  be  obvious  that, 
80  long  as  this  cleansing  process  continued,  it  should  not  be 
checked  or  interrupted^but  that,  on  the  contrary,  every  mo- 
ment that  the  watch  was  left  alone,  in  its  process  of  "cure,"  just 
80  much  improvement  was  certain.  Would  anyone  think,  under 
these  circumstances,  of  voluntarily  stopping  the  watch — in  part 
at  leasts— by  introducing  more  foreign  matter  to  be  eliminated, 
on  the  ground  that  this  would  help  to  clean  the  watch,  and 
eventually  rid  it  of  the  impure  matter  the  sooner,  which  is  pre- 
cisely what  is  done  when  we  aduiinister  poisonous  drugs?  Ridicu- 
lous notionl   Is  it  not  obvious  that  adding  to  the  material  to  be 
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pliminated  must  eventually  lengthen,  not  shorten,  the  praom 
of  repair? 

And  thus  it  is  with  the  human  msichine — the  hum&D  body. 
The  sudden  and  artificial  check  to,  or  stoppage  of,  the  procctt«f 
cure  (the  fasting),  would  act  just  as  detrimentally  on  the  vital 
mechanism,  as  would  the  introduction  of  some  foreign,  unsought 
element — such  as  a  pin — into  the  machinery  of  the  watch.  }^M 
both  cases  the  result  ia  the  same,  n>.,  the  stoppae;e  of  the\it8J 
mechanism,  and  the  consequent  check  to  the  rapidly  pro, 
process  of  cure. 

An  objection  might  here  be  raised  to  my  analogy 
ground  tiiat  food  is  not  foreign  matter  to  the  body,  in  the  sanw 
st'nse  that  the  pin  would  be  to  the  watch — inasmuch  as  food  i 
generally  capable  of  being  appropriated  and  used  by  the  sysi 
in  the  process  of  repairing  the  tissues,  whereas  the  pin  m 
necessarily,  and  always,  be  damaging  to  the  watch  in  and 
itacir     I  may  reply  to  this  objection  by  pointing  out  the  fact 
that,  when  the  organs  of  digestion  and  assimilation  axe  incapable 
of  utilizing  the  food  ingestcfl  (as  is  the  case  when  a  fast  is  hfwily 
needed),  the  one  is  just  as  harmful  and  as  foreign  to  the  arganism 
as  the  other;  both  tlie  food  and  the  pin,  at  such  times,  repregent- 
ing  a  substance  introduced  into  the  organism  which  cannot  be 
utilized  to  advantage;  and  which  must  be  expelk^d  before  tl 
process  of  cure  can  be  continued.    Besides,  that  is  not  my  polnl 
The  food  may  be  never  so  healthy  and  nutritious,  and  the  dii 
tive  organs  may  a(so  be  capable  of  assimilating  the  food  t 
ingested,  but  the  point  is  that  the  moment  such  digestion  bej 
the  process  of  cure  is  necessarily  retarded,  or  altogether  chccki 
in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  cannot  be  resumed  until  t 
meal  is  completely  digested  and  the  vital  forces  once  more  free 
to  "  turn  their  attention,"  go  to  speak,  to  the  work  of  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  system. 

Human  vitality  may  thus  be  conceived  as  an  army  defenrfl 
an  extensive  line  of  fortifications.  The  more  numerous  t 
points  of  attack ,  the  weaker  the  defense  must  necessarily  be 
each  point;  while,  with  the  temporary  complete  withdrawal 
the  most  constant  and  dangerous  attacking  force  (the  digestiool, 
the  army  is  thus  left  free  to  attack  and  demolish  in  detail  the 
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other  liajassing  forces  (che  causes  of  the  diseaaed  condition); 
and,  these  once  disposed  of,  be  enabled  again  to  concpntrate  its 
entire  sta-ugth  and  energy  upon  the  main  attacking  force  (the 
digestion) — when  again  r^'sumed— utilizing  only  a  portion  of  the 
force  available,  and  wliile  keeping  a  considerable  reserve  on 
hand  for  any  emergency  (reserve  force).  The  analogy  is,  of 
course,  crude,  but  it  will  serve  the  purpose  and  is,  I  believe,  at 
basisr  true. 

I  have,  throughout  this  chapter,  been  ur^ng  an  abstinence 
fi-om  food  until  the  return  of  "natural  hunger."  Now,  it  will  be 
asked,  what  is  this  "natural  hunger,"  and  why  do  I  thus  care- 
fully distinguiah  it  from  the  hunger  we  experience  every  meal 
time,  and  which  wc  are  accustomed  to  agsociate  with  that  name, 
aad  regard  as  true  hunger? 

The  reason  is  this:  That  not  one  person  in  a  thousand  ever 
experiences  natural  hunger  after  reaching  the  age  of  maturity, 
and  perhaps  not  even  in  youth  or  infancy;  they  have  7wver 
experienced  it!  What  they  mistake  for  hunger  is  not  real 
hunger  at  sdl,  but  a  morbid  cravings  induced  by  an  abnormal 
condition  of  the  body^by  stimulatioa,  congestion,  irritation,  etc. 

Let  me  make  the  distinction  clear.  Normal  hxtnger  is  never 
manifested  in  the  stomach,  but,  like  thirst,  always  in  the  glands  of 
the  throat  and  mouth.  Just  as  normal  thirst  is  not  experienced  in 
the  stomach,  but  in  the  system  generally,  and  ui  the  throat  and 
mouth  particularly — just  so  should  normal  hunger  be  manifested, 
and  is  so  manifested,  when  normEJ. 

"I  have  asked  many  thousands  of  persons,  including  many 
physicians,  if  they  could  describe  to  me  the  sensatioti  of  natural 
hunger,"  says  Mr.  Haskell,'  'Not  one  has  been  able  to  do  it, 
unless  he  had  obtained  the  knowledge  through  the  "  True  Science 
of  Li\'ing."  They  would  always  describe  some  sensation  in  the 
stomach,  such  as  faintness,  emptiness,  or  all-goneness;  cra^'ing, 
gnawing,  yearning,  etc.  These  are  the  sensations  of  apptiiie  and 
not  of  hung:er.  and  are  the  results  of  wrong  habits  of  eating.  Like 
natural  thirst,  natural  hunger  is  located  in  the  mouth  and  throaty 
and  is  a  sensation  that  food  would  taste  deliciously.  Natural 
hunger  will  come  In  the  mouth  and  throat." 

'  ''Perfect  Health,"  pp,  45-7. 
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Horace  Fletcher,  in  his  "New  Glutton  or  Epicure' 
thus  distirguiahea  them: 

"  Ita  mark  of  distinction,  to  differentiate  it  from  false  apj 
tite,  ia  'watering  of  the  mouth '  for  some  particular  thing.    Fb 
appetite  is   an    indefinite   craving  for   aomething,  anything. 
smothei'  the  disagreeable  aensations,  and  frequently  is  eipr 
by  the  symptam  of  '  faintnes3  '  or  '  all-goneness.'  " 

And,  a£  Doctor  Dodds  insisted:' 

"The  Benae  of  all-goneness  in  these  cases  is  not  from  a  lark  of 
nutrient   material,   but  owing  to  the  absence    of   the   habitt 
atimulus." 

NaturaJ  hunger  is  never  in  a  htury,  as  Doctor  Dewey 
minded  us;  or,  as  another  writer  put  it: 

"False  hunger  is  not  likely  to  attack  a  man  who  lives  ainn 
and  naturally  upon  unstimulatiDg  foods  and  drinks." 


That  this  contention  is  founded  upon  correct  observations  and 
indubitable  facts  can  be  easily  dcraonstratfd.     A  close  obsin'v 
tion  of  many  animals,  and  the  more  direct  evidence  of  the  fe 
really  normal  adults  and  children  who  have  been  questioni 
upon  the  subject,  have  invariably  lod  to  the  same  conclusii 
viz.,  that  true  hunger  and  true  thirst  are  both  manifested  in 
glands   of   the   throat,  and   never^   under  any    cirp.iimsi 
experienced  in  the  Btomach. 

And  it  us  here  that  true  hunger  is  invariably  manifested  sTt! 
conclusion  of  the  fast,  when,  if  ever,  we  should  expect  to  find 
genuine  "normal  hunger"  present.  The  fact  that  it  is  so  proves 
conclusively,  to  my  mind,  that  normal  hunger  is  manifest  here, 
and  here  only ;  and  irn'crscly  forma  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
"test"  as  to  whether  the  wnsations  obser\'od  during  the  period 
of  fasting  signify  real  and  natural  hunger,  or  are  merely  symp- 
toms of  some  morbid  congestion,  stimulation  or  irritation  whi' 
would,  if  left  alone,  sooner  or  later  pass  away,  allowing  the 
to  be  continued,  and  thus  conducted  to  its  legitimate  end. 
laat  sentence  furnishes  the  key  whereby  we  may  explain  the 
unpleasant  symptoms  observable  during  the  first  two  or  thrpc 
>  "TIUq  Diet  QuesLitm,"  p.  87. 
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days  of  the  fast — the  empty,  gnAwing  sensations  nearly  always 
mistaken  for  true  hunger. 

"No  person,"  says  Doctor  Page,'  "feels  faint  upon  passing  & 
meal,  or  has  a  gnawing  stomach,  except  it  be  occasioned  by  an 
irritated  or  unduly  congested  state  of  that  organ.  It  is  a  sure 
proof  of  dyspepsia,  (using  this  term  in  its  popular  sense,  as  imply- 
ing the  condition  of  that  organ).  Strictly  speaking,  the  term  ia  a 
synonym  of  indigestion," 

It  may  be  objected  that  hunger  is  always  felt  in  the  stomach, 
and  con&equeiitly  must  bo  normal — unless  I  am  prepared  to 
argue  that  normal  hunger  has  never  been  experienced  since 
infancy.  I  do  not  shrink  from  this  conclusion;  I  do  so  consider 
it!  Most  persons  have  nei^er  experienced  normal  hunger  m 
all  their  lives!  Their  appetites  and  tastes  are  perverted  by 
overfeeding  in  infancy,  and  have  never  had  a  chance  to  become 
normal  during  the  whole  course  of  their  lives — owing  to  the 
overfeeding  being  continued  ever  since.    Says  Doctor  Dewey:' 

"The  first  step  in  every  disease  is  the  very  first  moment  when 
digestive  balance  is  lost.  With  each  one  of  you  that  evil  work 
began  with  your  very  first  meai.  This  meal  was  taken^  forced  upon 
you  by  the  nurse,  before  Nature  made  any  demand;  in  due  time 
trouble  began,  every  outcry  was  interpreted  as  a  signal  of  hunger, 
and  the  oftener  you  were  fed,  the  oftener  the  solemn  stillness  of 
all  the  air  was  broken  by  your  nerve^lacerating  music^  Your 
meals,  all  through  the  firat  year  of  your  life,  were  regulated  by 
the  tunes  of  crying," 

That  this  gnawing  sensation — usually  mistaken  for  real 
hunger — is  not  reai  hunger  is  disproved,  both  theoretically  aud 
practically.  Theoretically  because  tnie  hunger  contes,  as  we 
have  soon,  in  the  throat  and  mouth;  and  practically  because 
these  sensations  will  invariably  subside,  and  altogether  pass 
away,  after  these  two  or  three  initial  days,  when  the  habit  of 
eating  at  certain  fixed  times  is  completely  broken,  and  the  new 
order  of  things  is  thoroughly  planted  in  the  mind  (and  body)  of 
the   patient.    This  gnawing  sensation    (supposed    hunger)   is 

'  "Hor9e?6;  Their  Feed  and  Their  Feet,"  p.  28. 
I  "The  True  Srieace  of  Living,"  p.  200. 
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always  greatest  at,  or  about,  meal  time — if,  indeixit  it  is  not 
prc&eat  at  these  hours  of  the  day  only.    More  strikingly  thm 
anywhere  else  is  it  here  illustrated  and  deiuoustrated  that  huag 
IB  purely  and  simply  habit  from  beginning  to  end. 

It  must  always  be  distinctly  remembered,  then,  that  neither 
this  all-gane,  faint  fooling,  nor  the  sensation  of  gnawing  in  the 
stomach  are  signs  of  Uixe,  normal  hunger;   but  of  a  morbid, 
diseased  appetit-e — either  reaction  from  stimulation  or  indica- 
tions of  a  diseased  and  congested  stoQLach.    And  that  this  is  tb^i 
case  is  directly  proved,  it  seems  to  me,  by  the  fact  that,  id  i^H 
cases  of  gastritis,  e.g.,  when  food  is  invariably  prohibit^— ^i-'e^' 
by  the  moat  "orthodox"  physicians — and  is  known  to  be  most 
ham^ful  to  the  stomach  at  such  a  time — this  feeling  of  gnawing 
and  faintnesa  and  all-gonness  is  the  very  worst — proving  bepad 
question  that  this  sensation  ts  merely  a  morbid  craving. 

This  abnormal  craving  of  the  stomach  may  be  carried 
almost  any  extent.    Doctor  Miller  mentions  a  case  in  which  the 
patient  "ate  five  full  meals  before  dinner  time  and  then,  becsuee 
food  was  denied  him,  he  went  to  a  barrel  of  offal  and  ate  th 
from/'^ 

The  amount  of  food  ingested  (and  allowed!)  in  some  cases 
almost  incredible.    Doctor  Shew  quotes  a  number  of  such  cas 
in  his  "Family  Physician."    Thus,  in  one  case,  the  patient 
four  meals  a  day ; 

"  Each  meal  sufficient  for  a  stout  laborer.     Besides  these  f 
meals  of  meat  and  vegetables,  he  daily  at«  many  pounds  of 
bread,  biscuit,  and  fruit.     He  had  no  sooner  eaten  a  meal,  t 
be  denied  that  he  had  eaten  anything,  so  that  the  more  he  a 
the  more  he  desiredt    If  he  was  not  fed  the  moment  he  reqwi 
it,  be  sucked  the  bedclothes  and  bit  his  fingers  like  a  child.' 
(p.  93). 

Again  (pp.  283-4) : 

*'     .    .    .    The  quantity  of  food  devoured  in  some  cases  of 

morbid  appetite  h  almost  incredible.     Doctor  Mortimer  rela 
the  case  of  a  boy  of  only  twelve  years  old,  who,  from  a  feeling 
inanition,  had  so  strong  a  craving  that  he  would  gnaw  his  own 
flesh  when  not  supplied  with  food;  ivhen  awake,  he  was  constantly 
'"Vital  Force,"  p.  39. 
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eating;  the  food  given  him  consisted  of  bread,  meat,  beer^  milk| 
water,  butter,  cheese,  sugar,  treacle,  pudding,  pies,  fruits,  broths, 
potatoes;  and  of  these  he  swallowed,  in  six  successive  days,  three- 
hundred  and  eighty-four  pounds,  eight  ounces,  avoirdupois,  being 
sixty-four  pounds  a  day  on  the  averagel  The  disease  continued 
for  a  year;  and  that  the  hunger  did  not  depend  upon  an  extraor- 
dinary secretion  of  gastric  juice,  producing  a  rapid  digestion,  was 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  food  was  usually  rejected  soon 
after  it  had  been  swallowed;  but  whether  it  passed  into  the 
duodenum  could  not  be  ascertained.    .    .     " 


Cases  ej'G  also  on  record  In  which  all  kinds  of  abnormal  things 
are  craved — bullets,  glass,  stone,  earth,  pins,  etc.,  being  eaten 
with  avidity.  There  are  recorded  cases  of  this  disease  in  which 
there  has  been  an  inclination  for  devouring  dirt,  cinders,  ordure, 
fire,  spiders,  lice,  toads,  serpents,  leeches^  bits  of  wood,  hair, 
candles,  and,  as  one  author  observes,  "more  literature  in  the 
form  of  printed  books  than  is  devoured  by  the  first  scholars  of 
Christendom."  Dirt  eating  is  very  common  in  some  parts  of 
Africa  and  South  America. 

UTiy  such  morbid  appetites  should  he  indidged,  either  by  the 
physician  or  the  family  of  the  patient  is  an  insoluble  mystery. 

But  to  return.  The  initial  difficulty,  in  entering  upon  a  faat, 
then,  is  due  to  the  periodic  recurrence  of  certain  abnormal 
stomachic  sensations,  which  are  technically  known  eis  "  habit  hun- 
ger" ;  and  must  be  successfully  mastered  and  resisted  at  this  time. 
Once  this  time  is  passed,  the  "danger  period"  as  it  is  called,  and 
all  such  abnormal  and  unpleasant  sensations  will  completely 
disappear,  and  will  not  recur  throughout  a  fast,  however  long  it 
may  be  protracted,  but  will,  instead,  be  terminated  in  Nature's- 
own  good  time,  by  natural-hunger,  as  previously  stated. 

This  habit-hunger  (the  "hunger  of  disease,"  as  Doctor  Dewey 
called  it;  "poison-hunger,"  in  the  language  of  Doctor  Oswald)  » 
absolutely  abnormal  in  every  single  case,  and  is  due  to  the  con- 
fusion into  which  the  stomach  and  digestive  system  is  throwHj 
as  a  reaction  from  the  incessant  irritation  and  stimulation  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of 
time.  Just  as  a  rum-tippler's  system  criea  aloud  for  its  cus- 
tomary stimulant,  just  ao,  here,  does  the  abnormally  excited 
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digestive  Bj'stem  call  for  its  regular  excitement,  and  if  this  is 
suddenly  withdrawn,  dLsEreasing  sjiiiptonLs  are  sure  to  follow. 
But  these  symptoms  are  processes  of  cure,  and  indicatix-e  of 
ultimate  benefit,  in  both  cases;  and  they  should  be  so  regarded. 
Eating  fond  at  such  a  time,  and  under  such  conditions,  would 
be  precisi-ly  the  same,  and  as  great  a  blunder  as,  "  taking  a 
drink,"  when  tlie  alcoholic  reaction  is  at  its  height.  Relapse, 
evil  and  disastrous,  would  be  sui-e  to  follow  in  both  cases. 

In  thus  speaking  of  habit-hunger,  however,  I  do  not  wish  it 
understood  that  eating  food  at  such  times  will  not  frequently 
relieve  the  sensation  in  that  organ,  pro  inn,  for  it  will.  But  that 
indicates  nothing  more  than  the  fact  that  the  patient  ha.<t  merely 
smothered  the  symptoms  for  the  time  being.  As  Doctor  Pa^- 
so  well  remarked:' 

■'The  fact  that  the  meal  afTords  immediate  relief  argues  nothing 
against  this  position;  it  is  the  seventy-five  or  eighty  per  cent,  of 
water  contained  in  and  taken  with  the  meal  that  relieves  the 
digestion.  It  forms  a  poidticg,  so  to  say,  for  the  congested  macrouB 
membrane  of  the  stomach;  but  unfortunately  it  can  not,  as  iFhcn 
applied  externally  upon  a  throbbing,  sore  thumb,  for  example,  be 
removed  when  it  becomes  dry." 

Most  people — who  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  watching 
the  varied  phenomena  to  be  obaervt^  in  cases  of  fasting — are 
under  the  imptvssion  that  the  undertaking  of  a  fast  is  an  e\- 
tremely  severe  and  trj-ing  ordeal.  Popular  fancy  paints  the 
unfortunate  faster  as  sulTering  the  most  intense  agonies  Erom 
starvation^these  increasing  as  the  fast  progresses,  until  the 
victim  finally  e.\pires  in  the  most  excruciating  agony!  How 
iaXm  this  picture  is  may  readily  i>e  perceived  by  even  ft  casual 
observation  of  a  fasting  patient,  when  viewed  from  a  proper 
standpoint.  In  a  fever  ca.se,  e.g.,  an  absolute  aversion  to  food 
of  every  kind  ia  always  present,  and  it  would  l>c  far  more  cruel, 
in  such  cases,  to  force  the  food  upon  the  patient,  than  to  with- 
hold it  (as  Nature  indicatea),  since  the  wasting  of  the  flesh  con- 
tinues with  precisely  the  same  rapidity  in  both  cases — if  any- 
thing, the  patient  who  is  fed  loses  flesh  the  faster  of  the  two.  H 
'  "The  Natural  Can,"  p.  202. 
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food  is  withheld  in  such  casesj  the  recovery  is  easy,  rapid,  and 
certain,  and  the  patient  at  no  periotl  of  the  treatment  misses  his 
food  in  the  slightest  degree — in  fact  he  feels,  and  is,  infinitely 
safer  and  better  without  it.  I  have  chosen  fever  to  illustrate 
my  point,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  now  all  but  universally  ac- 
knowledged that  the  temporary  withholding  of  food,  in  such 
cases,  is  beneficial  and  not  detrimental  to  the  patient,  and  the 
same  remarks  arc  applicable  in  every  case  of  chionie  or  acute 
disease.  And  it  is  not  even  necessary  for  rae  to  revert  to  such 
extremely  and  obviously  pathological  cases  as  these  to  prove 
the  point  here  ma*le.  Anyone  going  into  an  experimental  fast, 
or  "physiological  fast,"  as  Doctor  Dewey  ca,Ued  it,  can  demon- 
Btrate  this  point  for  himself.  Natural  hungcT  is  invariably 
absent  throughout  a  strict  fast,  no  matter  how  long  this  may 
last,  and  does  not  return  until  the  fast  is  ready  to  be  broken — 
this  indicating  that  the  system  is  rid  of  the  cauac  of  the  disease. 
Schrott  noted  this,  more  than  ninety  years  ago,  and  wrote; 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  process  the  appetite  is  almost  wholly 
lost,  80  that  two  or  three  of  the  smaU  dry  biscuits  are  often  eulfi- 
cient  for  the  whole  day,  the  patient  eating  according  to  the  incli- 
nation of  appetite." 

In  his  cure,  he  allowed  a  very  small  quantity  of  food  to  be 
eaten  each  day — mistakenly,  I  think. 

This  abnormal  craving  sensation  in  the  stomach,  occasionally 
experienced  during  the  early  days  of  the  fast^may  ahnost 
invariably  be  directly  allayed  by  taking  copious  draughts  of 
wat€T;  seeing  that  the  abdominal  muscles  are  thoroughly  re- 
laxed (they  will  often  be  found  very  contracted)  and  by  diverting 
the  attention  from  these  organs  into  some  outside  channel. 
(See  chapter  on  "Mental  Influences.") 

The  "habit-hunger"  spoken  of  above,  generally  lasts  for  two 
or  three  days  before  finally  and  completely  disappearing,  though 
the  time  naturally  varies  in  each  individual  case.  When  once 
tills  period  has  passed,  no  hunger  will,  in  any  case,  he  experienced 
ujiiU  the  fast  is  completed — is  ready  lo  he  broken — and  natural 
hmger  then  announces  that  the  system  is  free  from  its  prei'imisly  dis- 
eased condition.    Though  I  have  watched  a  great  number  of  caseg 
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of  fasting  patients  during  the  past  few  yeai 
haps,  exceptional  opportunities  for  studyi 
to  meet  with  my  first  case  m  which  (whe 
drunk,  and  the  mental  influences  are  norn 
have  persisted  longer  than  three  days.  Ii 
sure,  these  distressing  sensations  have  con 
period  of  almost  complete  fasting;  but  in  t 
whole  difficulty.  Eating  even  a  mouthful  e 
will  have  the  iramodiate  effect  of  unsettling 
stimulatiug  the  digestive  organs  into  autivili 
hunger,  and  completely  disorganizing  and 
progress  of  the  fast — of  "  throwing  the  whol 
the  track" — ad  a  friend  once  naively  but  I 
Professor  Parlow  (when  fasting  for  exj 
and  being  afraid  he  would  collapse!),  wrotfl 

"Fearing  that  I  should  collapse,  I  resoh 
third  day,  to  endeavor  to  create  an  appei 
mouthful  of  wine,  I  felt  it  quite  distiactly  p. 
gus  into  the  stomach,  and  literally  at  that  a 
onset  of  a  very  strong  appetite."'  M 

The  practice  of  eating  "a  little"  daily,  or  i 
fast,  therefore,  must  bo  heartily  dcprecat 
First,  Ix^causc  it  prevents  the  complete  an( 
process  to  progress  satisfactorily  and  uni 
because,  by  constantly  drawing  Iwth  the 
forces  to  the  stomach  when  they  should 
il-  keeps  the  patient  hungry. 

We  have  now  seen  that  it  is  impossible 
break  the  fast.  No  arbitrary  time  limit  e* 
date  fixed  upon  beforehand  and  asserted  i 
most  advantageous  for  the  patient  were  thi 
day.  Nature  will  always  dictate  when  thi 
broken,  if  we  but  interpret  her  aright.  T 
hunger  is  the  great  point  to  note,  and  the 
dicatio]!  that  the  fast  is  ended,  and  the  syat« 
to  digest  and  assimilate  nutriment,  in  the  fc 
'  "  A,  B.-Z.  of  Our  Own  Nutrition,'!! 
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liflLiid  food.  The  spontaneous  and  precisely  coincidenta] 
t'Eeaiiing  of  the  tongue  (pp.  441-4),  of  the  breath  (pp.  444-7),  and 
the  other  and  lesser  phenomena  which  may  be  observed  toward 
the  termination  of  a  "iinish  fast,"  all  indicate  that  Nature,  aad 
Nature  alone,  is  the  authority  to  be  consulted  as  to  when  the 
fast  should  be  broken;  and  inversely  proves  conclusively  that 
fasting  ie  Nature's  cure;  counseled  by  her  as  the  true  remedial 
agent;  and,  when  conducted  under  her  care  and  according  to  her 
dictates,  shows  us  that  no  danger  can  possibly  result  at  any  time 
during  the  f&st's  progress,  and,  indeed,  that  nothing  can  follow 
but  beneficial  rt^sults. 

Proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  contention  exists  independently 
of  the  proofs  cited  atiove.  In  cases  of  paralysis,  e.g.,  or  in  dis- 
eases where  the  daily  improvement  can  be  distinctly  and  easily 
noted,  we  can  clearly  see  and  follow  the  process  of  cure;  the 
rapid  and  successful  elimination  from  the  system  of  the  morbid 
matter  whirli  forms,  and  is  the  real  root  and  basis  of,  the  disease. 
So  long  as  the  fast  progresses,  we  can  see  this  steady,  dsiily  im- 
provement, and  can  clearly  perceive  the  rapid  and  successful 
restoration  of  the  patient  to  the  normal,  healthful  condition. 
So  long  as  the  fast  is  allowed  to  progress  undisturbed,  this  process 
of  cure  will  continue  undiminished.  Bui  the  momeni  the  fast  is 
broken  this  -process  of  tntre  ceases;  the  improvement  abruptly 
tervtinate$  and  the  patient  is  n-Ot  cured  completely,  but  ts  benefited 
just  to  the  exteni  which  corresponds  {organically}  to  Vie  actual  time 
fasted. 

To  illustrate:  If,  for  example,  a  fast  of  thirty  days  is  actually 
required  in  order  to  cure  a  given  case  of  paralysis;  and  if  the 
patient  were  to  l>reak  his  fast  at  the  expiration  of  (say)  ten  days, 
under  the  impression  that  he  hful  fasted  "long  enough" — and 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  normal  hunger  and  vigorous  health 
would  ultimately  arrive  together,  of  their  own  accord,  if  only 
permitted  t^  do  so — this  patient  would  then  be,  roughly  speak- 
ing, only  one  third  cured:  that  is,  he  would  experience  the  benefit 
of  the  ten  days  he  had  faste<l,  but  that  l>enefii  only.  He  would 
not  derive  a  complete  cure  from  the  fast,  wliich  would  have  been 
the  case  had  he  "fasted  to  a  finish."  And  this  explains  why  so 
many  patients  are  not  cured  completely,  as  they  should  have 
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been,  by  the  fasting  cure;  the  fast  has  been  broken  promalurelj 
In  many  cases  uf  pmtracted  fasts,  this  is  most  clearly  piTWivahl^ 
— every  hour,  iihiiOKt  every  minute,  restoring  health  and  \i 
lo  the  systL-m,  and  allowing  us  to  aimost  see  the  efTccta  of 
elimination  of  the  diseased  material  from  the  organiam,  and 
consequent  rapid  return  to  normal  conditions. 

The  question  now  remains:  How  shall  the  patient  break 
fast?    Granting  tliat  he  has  followed  it  to  its  normal  tcrminatifl 
and  awaited  the  return  of  uatureJ  hunger  (which  may  have" 
arrived  at  the  end  of  the  third,  the  thirtieth,  or  the  ninetieth  day^ 
as  the  ca5t>  may  be)  of  what  food  shall  the  first  meal  or  me 
con^t?    This  is  a  highly  important  question,  for  it  may 
be  seen  that  however  invigorated  and  capable  the  digeslii 
organs  are  of  performing  their  normal  work;  still,  after  sucb 
unusual  rest  as  they  have  had,  we  must  begin  cautiously, 
only  gradually  increase  the  amount  and  the  variety  of  fii 
eaten,  as  time  progresses.     After  any  machine  has  been  the 
oughiy  uiled  and  repaired  and  put  into  perfect  working  order,  it  i 
never  started  at  full  speed  wnnediaiely,  hut  always  allowed 
increase  in  speed  and  gather  momentum  as  the  activity  iiicreaa^ 

We  have  already  nottd  the  ill  effcets  of  the  premature  breaking 
of  the  fast ;  and  attention  must  now  b(t  called  to  the  CT*il  conse- 
quences ensuing  upon  the  improper  breaking  of  the  fast — ein 
when  done  at  the  right  time — the  rc-turn  of  natural  hunj 
First,  then,  great  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  cat  too  mut 
An  extraoi'dinarUy  vigorous  apijetite,  and  the  apparent,  and 
doubt  real,  ability  of  the  digestive  system  to  succeagfully 
with,  and  a^unilatc,  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  food  n 
terial,  may  very  readily  induce  us  at  first  to  indulge  most  glut- 
tonously in  food  of  all  kinds;  but  this  course  must  at 
result  in  dLsaatrous  consequences,  if  persisted  in.  The  orj 
will  again  become  surfeited;  the  prowsa  of  accumulating  mal- 
assirailated  food  material  and  diseased  tissue  commence  again 
— ultimately  leading  to  a  recurrence  of  the  same  disease  (to  ci 
wliieh  the  fast  was  undertaken)  or  to  a  disease  of  another, 
perhaps  one  of  a  worse  and  more  dangerous  character, 
improper  breaking  of  the  fast  is  the  real  and  the  only  danger 
connected  with  thia  system  of  treatment — since  we  have 
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that  thf  fast  itsL-lf  is  not,  aud  cannot  be,  anything  but  beneficial 
throughout, 

Wheu  we  come  to  consider  the  queation:  What  foods  are  the 
beat  upon  which  to  break  a  fast,  we  are  met  with  a  very  puzzling 
question,  and  one  concerning  which  there  k  no  little  controversy. 
Doctor  DewL'y  has  pcrsLsttintly  maintained  that  appetitt^  should 
guide  the  choice  at  that  time  absolutely;  that  nonnal  conditions 
now  being  established,  the  appetite  will  only  crave  those  foods 
that  are  bedt-ficial  to  the  organism,  and  that — thorough  mastica- 
tion being  insisted  upon — '*  there  need  be  very  little  of  restraint 
as  to  the  bill  of  fare."'  This  view  has  received  a  most  important 
reeuforccment  from  the  experiments  and  researches  of  Mr. 
Horace  Fletcher,  whose  work  has  been  previously  quoted.  It  is 
most  conclusively  shown,  in  Ids  writings,  that,  wfien  completely 
norrnal,  the  appetite  will  crave  o/dy  those  foods  which  the  system 
requirt.^,  and  that  this  appetit*  can  be  safely  and  implicitly 
followed. 

Doctor  Dewey'3  position,  as  stated  in  hia  own  words,  ia  aa 
follows ; 

"It  may  he  said  that  the  waste  is  so  very  trifling,  especially 
with  brain  workers,  that  one  may  be  a  vegetarimn,  fruitarian,  or 
even  an  eater  of  pork,  without  poj^itive  violence  to  practical 
physiology.  There  is  this  further  very  practical  consideration, 
that  when  Nature  is  ao  fairly  dealt  with  that  she  can  speak  in 
Natural  tonef5,  she  will  only  call  for  those  foods  easily  available 
along  geographical  hnea."* 


I  am  strongly  opposed  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  for  many 
reasoiLs — more  particularly,  perhaps,  Ijecausc  of  the  following 
considerations:  If  the  quality  of  food  were  suited  to  the  climate 
man  lived  in,  it  would  only  be  necessary  for  him  to  remove  from 
one  clhnate  to  another,  in  order  to  render  "natural" — even  "the 
best"  for  him — such  complete  change  of  diet  as  this  change  of 
climate  would  necessitate.  To  me  this  seems  an  inherent 
absurdity.  Let  us  take  a  man,  living  in  the  tropics,  t,g,,  and 
hving.  let  us  say,  on  such  fniits  as  the  tropics  afford.  Let  us 
now  remove  this  man  to  the  north  temperate  or  frigid  zone.    It 

■  '■  Sew  Erii  for  Women;'  p.  US, 
^  " No-Dreakfaat  Plan,"  p.  108, 
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is  contended  that.>  simply  bt'cause  of  Ihis  chaiigt",  his  nutHBc 
should  be  conipL'tely  chang<.xl,  a.s  Ihuugh  his  [ihysiological  m-M 
hail  imdergoiK?  a  oorupletc  change  also — and  within  a  few  Aav 
Would  such  mere  change  of  wctemal  temperature  alter,  m 
appreciable  degree,  his  rea!  digestive  capacity  and  phyaok 
requirements?     Certainly    not !    As    Doctor    Schlickei 
remarked:'     "Climate   and   surroundinga   carmot 
nature  of  man  with  regard  t-o  food."    Again,  we  should  nil 
forget  that  man  is  naturally  a  tropical  animal,  since  those  we 
doubtless  the  regions  from  which  he  originally  sprang.    .And 
must  also  I>e  remembered  that  fruit  seems  to  be  the  natural  fc 
of  certain  classes  of  animals,  tlu^oughout  the  tropics,  and  of  iiii 
almost  exclusively,     (pp.  Sl-9,)    And  the  fact  that  this  is  msm^ 
natural  food  far  outweighs  the  other  fact  that  man  can  line  (after 
a  fashion)  on  other  foods  of  all  kinds — since  that  merely  provi^ 
what  a  wonderful  ability  the  body  actually  possesses  of  sustaining 
itself  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances.     No:  man  has  a 
certain  fixed,  definite  type  of  diet,  just  as  every  other  animal  ban 
and  any  prolonged  and  gross  perversion  of  Nature's  laws,  in  this 
respect,  will   ultimately  and  inevitably  be  followed   by  tl 
penalties  of  such  transgression. 

Nevertheless  I  am  persuaded  that  the  appetite  will  frequently 
call  for  foods  which  are  distinctly  "unnatural,"  if  not  abstalutely 
detrimental,  at  the  period  of  breaking  the  fast.  Thus  Doctor, 
Dewey  (allowing  his  patients  to  eat  at  this  time  whatever  the 
appetites  craved),  speaks  of  one  case  in  which  "soft  toa^it,  wc 
buttered,"  was  demanded,^  and  of  another  where  the  call  was— ^ 
"not  for  chemically  prepared  food,  but  for  beefsteak."'  Other 
cases  are  mentioned  here  and  there  among  the  writings  of  tho« 
who  have  observed  fasting  patients,  of  similar  appetites  and 
cravings— cravings  which  I  must  believe  to  Im?  dLstinctly  ac 
demonstratively  abnorrnal.    (See  Book  11.,  Chapter  I.) 

Mr.  Purinton's  remark,   in  this  conucction,  seems  to 
extremely  pointed.    He  ssyst* 

"People  shrink  from  the  fast  t>ecause  of  the  fnllies  that  ususllj 
accompany  it.     Milton  Rathbun,  for  instance — Doctor  Dewey' 

i"Fniit  and  Bread."  p.  207.  »"Tn)e  Science  of  living,"  p.  313. 

»  "  New  Era,"  p.  14.'5.  •  "  Wulosophy  of  Fasting.'"  p,  17. 
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Mur  case — faeted  thirty-five  days,  then  made  bis  first  meal  of 
uypteni.  soda,  trackers,  beef  broth  and  oolong  tea!  A!l  of  which 
iuiquities  a  really  hungry  man  cannot  cruve.  If  the  pupil  oF  ho 
fnnious  a  tearher  didn't  clarify  his  instinct  any  better  than  that, 
what  could  you  expect  from  commoa  folk,  uninstructed  and 
uairispired?" 

Why  such  food  should  be  craved,  at  this  time,  when  the 
appetite  should,  theoretically,  be  perfect,  presents  an  apparently 
hopeless  paradox — yet  one  which  can,  I  believe,  be  shown  to  be 
no  paradox  at  all. 

Our  appetitt'R  and  tastes  undoubtedly  depend  largely,  if  not 
absolutely,  upon  our  mental  conditions;  upon  heredity  and  race 
impressions,  above  all  upon  the  present  and  existing  environ- 
ment. WTiatever  food  has  been  customarily  supplied  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  stomach — that  food  will  be  the  one  most 
naturally  craved  upon  the  return  of  hunger  and  the  ability  to  eat. 
In  other  words,  the  food  craved  upon  the  rettim  of  hunger  will 
be  food  which  we  were  accustomed  to  eat  before  entering  upon 
the  fast — this  being  in  turn  dependent  upon  the  environment  of 
the  patient.  Thus,  the  native  of  India — whose  staple  food  ia 
rice — would  crave  rice  upon  the  return  of  natural  hunger. 
Similarly,  the  Esf|uimaux  would  crave  for  blubber;  while  the 
average  American  or  Englishman  would,  in  all  probability,  crave 
for  roast  beef  and  boiled  potatoes!  It  is  all  a  matter  of  habit 
and  custom;  environnient  and  previous  habits  of  life  mold  the 
appetite  as  surely  as  they  have  molded  our  characters;  and  our 
tastes  and  desires  are  entirely  dependent,  at  such  times,  upon 
our  previous  habits  of  eating.  Thus  it  is  that  the  food  craved, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  fast,  may  Ix! — not  the  food  which  would 
be  most  beneficial  to  the  patient,  or  that  the  system  most 
requires,  but  the  food  to  which  the  patient  had  been  formerly 
accustomed,  and  to  which  his  thoughts  would  naturally  recur 
when  hunger  again  made  it  possible  for  him  to  eat,  It  is  thus 
all  due  to  existing  mental  conditions — these  governing  the 
appetite  to  the  extent  that  we  actually  crave  those  foods  which 
we  think  we  require — rather  than  those  actually  called  for!  On 
any  diet  whatsoever  this  is  the  ca.se.  The  food  craved  will  be 
that  which  we  expect  to  crave.    That  vegetarians  or  fruitarians, 
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wlio  have  thus  fasted,  crave  their  own  particular  class  of  foods, 
and  none  other,  upon  the  resumption  of  eating,  I  can  testify, 
from  personal  experience.    Mr.  Purinton  asserts  that  this  waa 
90  in  hia  own  case  also.'     Sir  E.  Bulwer-I^ytton  observed  thiai 
fact  likewise.    See '^  The  Philosophy  of  Water  Cure,"  by  John 
Balbii-nie,  M.D..  p.  138. 

In  another  placf,*  Doctor  Dewey  refers  to  this  very  point, 
and  (to  my  mind  wrongly)  remarks: 

"At  the  close  of  long  fasts  for  acute  sickn^s,  Nature  never 
objects  to  the  odoTs  of  the  frj'ing  pan  or  the  oven;  she  never  calls 
for  fruits,  nuts,  or  any  of  those  raw  foods  whose  palatabiUty  andj 
digestibility  are  increased  by  cooking." 

Again  I  say,  my  own  observations  disprove  this  statement; 
though  I  do  not  deny  the  effect  of  the  frying  odors!  But  it  must 
be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  the  smell  of  frying  will 
cause  the  flow  of  saliva  and  arouse  the  appetite  as  soon  as  we 
are  awake,  hence  this  is  no  argument  against  breaking  the  fast 
— unless  Doctor  Dewey  should  be  prepared  to  admit  that  his 
whole  theory  of  the  no-brcakfast  plan  is  wrong — which  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  case. 

Havmg  now  disposed  of  the  theory  that  any  food  that  is 
craved  may  be  allowed,  we  agidn  return  to  our  question,  which 
is  still  unanswered;  viz.,  what  foods  are  the  boat  upon  which  to 
break  t!ie  fa.st?  The  food  must  obviously  be  light,  for  the 
reason  given  above  (pp.  555-6),  while  the  fact  that  it  should  be 
"^natural"  food  goes  without  saying.  For  this  res^on,  many 
prescribe  fruit  for  a  first  meal — Mr.  Macfadden  havmg  compiled, 
for  that  purpose,  a  carofuUy  selected  list  of  some  forty-eight 
fruits,  etc.,  especially  suitable  for  eating  at  this  time.*  This  is 
undoubtedly  far  nearer  the  truth  than  Doctor  Dewey's  method 
— which  must  be  deprecated  in  any  case;  but  I  do  not  believe 
that,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  suggrations  offered,  the  right  diet 
has  as  yet  been  suggested. 

Thus,  Miss  N.  M.  Pratt  advocates:  "Grape-nuts,  a  shredded 
wheat  biscuit,  or  a  dish  of  Force  or  Malta  Vita."*   Doctor  UaD" 

"' Philosophy  of  FaslinK,"  p.  20. 
■"TheAnof  LiviiiE."p.20, 

•  "Natuml  Cure  for  Rupture;'  pp.  90-100. 

*  "The  Body  Bemitiful/'  p,  61. 
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ish,  again,  who  is  supposed  to  know  something  of  the  laws  of 
fasting,  advocates  popcorn!' 

My  own  experience,  and  the  experience  of  thoae  with  whom  I 
have  been  associated  in  practice,  or  of  fastera  whom  I  have 
known  personally,  all  seem  to  indicate  this  fact;  that,  at  this 
time,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  lu{uid  food  only  should  l>e 
taken — preferably  ia  the  form  of  fruit  juices,  freed  from  the 
pulp ;  and  that  this  diet  should  be  followed  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  food,  liquid  or  solid,  for  the  first  day,  and  sotiictimes  for 
the  initial  two  or  three  days,  after  breaking  the  fast,  when  solid 
food  may  gradually  be  added.  The  great  danger  consists  in 
overeating,  and  this  desire  must  be  repressed  at  all  costs  for  these 
few  days.  No  definite  rule  can,  of  course,  bo  set,  one  that  can 
be  strictly  followed  in  every  case.  Here,  ek  everywhere,  allow- 
ancea  must  be  made  for  personal  idiosyncrasies.  Nevertheless, 
I  have  never  met  a  case  in  which  the  juice  of  an  orange  or  a  glass 
of  grape  juice  (unfermcntcd)  was  other  than  grateful  and  pro- 
ductive of  beneficial  results.  They  may  be  safely  given,  in 
practically  every  case,  and,  if  "  Fletcherized  "  carefully,  will  form 
a  meal  both  satisfying  and  sustaimng.  Another  such  "  meal " 
may  be  allowed  about  six  hours  after  the  first;  and  late  the  next 
morning,  if  hunger  ia  experienced,  and  a  desire  for  a  more  sub- 
stantial meal  be  manifested,  a  light  luncheon  may  bo  allowed, 
followed  by  an  equally  light  supper.  The  next  day  a  little  more 
indulgence  may  be  allowed  in  the  patient's  diet,  and  so  on,  guided 
always  by  the  patient's  hunger,  and  the  kind  and  amount  of  food 
craved.  If  properly  and  thoroughly  masticated,  it  is  astonishing 
how  small!  an  amount  of  food  will  be  called  for,  once  t.hia  ^Manger 
period"  has  passed.  Indeed  this  holds  good  at  any  period  of  our 
lives  whatever — be  it  after  a  fast  or  no. 

One  other  point  may  here  be  noted.  The  dUHnclion  between 
jasiing  and  starving  should  now  be  clear  to  us.  Throughout  this 
book  I  have  been  advocating  the  theory  of  fasting;  I  cannot  too 
strongly  condemn  the  practice  of  starving !  For  thcry  are  not  by 
any  means  interchangeable  Or  synonomons  terms,  as  many 
think.  Fastifig  is  a  scientific  method  for  ridding  the  system  of 
diseased  tissue  and  morbid  matter,  and  is  invariably  accompanied 
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by  beneficiaL  results.  Slannng  is  the  deprivation  of  the  tissups 
from  the  nutrinient  which  they  require,  and  is  as  invariably 
followed  by  disastrous  consequences.  The  whole  secret  is  this. 
Fasting  commences  with  the  omission  of  the  first  meat  and  ends 
with  the  return  of  natural  hunger;  while  starvation  only  begijit 
with  the  return  of  natural  h'unga-  and  termi-nates  in  death.  Where 
the  ime  ejids,  the  other  begins.  Whereas  the  latter  process  wastes 
the  healthy  tissues,  emaciates  the  body ,  and  depletes  the  vitality ; 
the  former  process  merely  expels  corrupt  matter  and  useless  fatty 
tissue — thereby  elevating  the  vitahty,  increa»sing  the  energy,  and 
eventually  restoring  to  the  organism  "that  just  balance  we  term 
licaUh."  As  Doctor  Dewey  so  truly  and  so  pithily  said:*  "Take 
aimy  food  from  a  sick  man's  siomack,  and  you  have  begun— 
nal  to  jstan^e  the  sick  man,  but  the  disease."  There  is  the  whole 
science  and  philosophy  of  fasting  in  a  nutshell. 


The  Reaction  After  Fasting 

The  reaction  after  fasting,  when  once  the  fast  has  been  broken, 
is  typical,  certain  and  speedy.  The  tongue,  breath,  pulse,  etc., 
beii^— at  the  time  of  breaking  the  fast — practically  normal,  no 
improvement  can  be  noted  by  the  study  of  any  of  these  otherwise 
very  reliable  indicators  of  the  bodily  condition;  nor  can  the 
special  senses  be  rendered  more  acute;  but  there  is  a  general 
exhilaration  consequent  upon  the  ingestion  of  the  first  meal 
which  is  quite  indescribable  unless  experienced.  This  will,  I 
know,  be  looked  upon  as  the  "strength"  which  the  food  has 
imparted  to  the  organism,  but  since,  as  I  have  endeavored  to 
show  (pp.  225-30.3),  we  never  derive  either  strength  or  vitality 
from  the  food  we  eat,  we  must  look  for  the  explanation  in  some 
other  direction,  and,  thus  looked  for,  it  is  not  hard  to  find. 

The  sudden  apparent  inrush  of  energy,  consequent  upon  the 
ingestion,  of  the  first  meal,  cannot  be  due  to  the  "stretch" 
which  this  meal  has  furni.shed,  since  food,  on  any  theory  what- 
ever,  must  first  ?w  assimilated  before  its  potential  energy  can  be 
reaUzed  by  the  system;  whereas  the  energy  resultant  upon  the 
ingestion  of  this  meat  is  manifested  almost  immediately — cer- 
tainly far  too  soon  for  the  system  to  have  appropriated  any  of 
I  "True  Bekmoe  of  Living,"  p.  5. 
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it^  nutrient  elements,  which  would  be  necessary  if  the  euTR'ntly 
accepted  theories  were  true.  No,  the  food  must  react  in  an 
entirely  different  manner,  and  this  I  believe  to  be  somewhat  as 
follows; 

At  the  coDcluaion  of  a  fast,  the  circulation  and  vita!  forces  of 
the  body  are  almost  evenly  distributed  throughout^ the  internal 
organs  and  periphery  receiving  as  nearly  as  possible  the  proper 
proportionate  amount,  without  an  undue  concentration  of  the 
blood  and  energies  at  any  one  praint.  Consequent  upon  the 
ingestion  of  the  first  meal,  however,  this  entire  equilibrium  is 
disturbed.  The  blood  and  vital  forces  of  the  body  are  brought 
suddenly,  and  centered  continuauely^  upon  the  stomach  and 
digestive  system — this  being  necessitated  by  the  processes  of 
digestion,  The  bodily  energy  at  once  begins  to  be  expended  in 
this  digestion.  The  vital  forces,  so  long  latent,  are  arousied  and 
forcibly  concentrated  upon  one  point.  Now,  since,  as  we  have 
seen  {p.  41),  energy  is  always  felt,  appreciated  or  perceived 
in  its  expenditure,  never  in  its  accumutaiion,  this  energy,  so  long 
latent,  is  now  aroused  into  sudden  activity:  the  process  of  its 
expenditure  begins — being  then  perceived  by  us,  for  the  first 
time,  for  the  re^on  that  it  is  now  being  forcibly  expended.  In 
other  words,  the  sudden  arousal  of  the  vital  energies  and  their 
concentration  at  one  point  constitutes  a  species  of  stimulation 
which  is,  in  reahty,  the  "strength"  which  the  food  is  supposed  to 
have  furnished. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  from  a  physical  point  of  view,  I  regard 
stimulation  as  the  true  and  sufficient  cause  for  all  the  elation  of 
spirits  observed ;  an  indirect  proof  being  that,  the  more  stimulat- 
ing the  food,  the  greater  will  thia  stimulation,  or  reaction  be.  Hot 
food  will  stimulate  more  than  cold,  for  example.  But  there  ia 
also  a  highly  important  consideration  which  we  must  by  no 
means  omit  to  notice.  This  is  the  question  of  mental  influence^ 
So  ingrained  is  the  belief  that  food  furnishes  strength  and  vitality 
to  the  organism  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  rid  the  mind  of 
the  patient  of  that  belief;  and  even  though  he  may  fully  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  raiirmaie  of  the  fasting  cure,  there  is,  I 
believe,  always  present  a  kind  of  sub-conscious  belief  that  an 
increase  of  strength  and  energy  will  result  upon  the  breaking  of 
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the  fast,  wliich,  of  course,  ia  found  to  be  the  case,  but  tor 
reAsODS  mentioned  above. 

This  constant  auto^uggestioa  is  bound  to  briug  about, 
aome  ext-cnt,  its  own  realization.    Add  to  this  the  fact  t 
certain  peace  of  mind  is  jjrcsent  as  a  result  of  knowing  that 
crisis  h  past  and  that  (he  cure  has  been  effected — and  the 
menial  elation  over  the  prospect  of  health,  strength  and  co 
quent  happiness  in  the  future— and  we  have  found,  I  think, 
explanation  (in  a  great  measure  at  least)  of  the  exhilaralu| 
which  follows  upon  the  breaking  of  a  protracted  fast.  f 

There  arc  still  other  reasons,  however,  which  tell  in  favor  ol 
my  theory  (that  stimulation  is  the  cause  of  the  reuewed  str«igtii) 
and  away  from  that  generally  held — that  the  food  during 
process  of  digestion,  actually  imparted  energy  to  the 
One  such  consideration  la  the  fact  that  an  almost  in/iniiejii 
amouTil  of  food  will  seem  to  impart  s  amuch  "  strength  "  as 
far  more  elaborate  repast.    Now,  if  the  accepted  theories 
true,  this  ought  not  to  be  the  case,  since,  on  that  hypotliesis, 
amount  of  the  strength  imparted  ought  to  precisely  corrospo' 
to  the  amount  of  food  eaten,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  docs 
not;  a  very  small  meal,  or  even  a  mouthful  or  two,  generally 
producing  practically  the  same  results  as  a  far  larger  meaS, 
indeed,  aa  even  moderately  heavy  meal,  at  this  tinie,  will  sooa 
bruig  on  a  feeling  of  lassitude  and  physical  depression;   all  of 
which  is  perfectly  mtelligible  on  the  theory  proposed  on  pp.  23M 
303,  but  absolutely  incomprehensible  so  long  as  the  presentHday 
theories  are  clung  to ;  these  latter  facts  being  especially  significi 
when  we  take  into   consideration  that  the  digestive  orga 
together  with  the  rest  of  the  physical  organism,  are,  at  the 
ment  of  breaking  the  fast,  at  the  point  of  their  highest  att&iliAl 
vital  vigor. 

Just  here  let  me  answer  an  objection  which  I  can  forsoe ' 
be  raised  by  the  critical  reader,  and  which  I  did  not  porh 
elaborate  at  sufficient  length  on  pp.  555-6.  It  may  be  conteiuj 
that  if  the  organism  is,  at  the  moment  of  breaking  the  fi 
enjoying  the  greatest  freedom  from  diseased  conditioi^,  I 
vital  jKfwera  having  reached  their  chniax,  digestion  at  this  ti 
ahould  be  more,  not  less  easily  accomplished  than  at  any  oil 
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subspqucnt  pK-riod,  and  for  precisely  the  reasons  that  I  have 
given.  A  little  reflection  will,  I  think,  convince  any  candid 
pei-son  that  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  Let  us  see.  For 
many  weeks  past  the  stomach  and  bowels  have  not  been  called 
upon  to  perform  any  work  whatever  (comparativdy  speaking), 
and  the  saliva,  tho  gastric  juice  and  the  other  digestive  juices 
have  practically  ceased  to  be  secreted.  (See  pp.  504-5.)  The 
brain  system  has  been  called  upon  for  no  long  continued  taxation 
in  this  direction.  The  circulation  has  been  "cc[ualiaed  away," 
if  I  may  so  express  it,  from  the  stomach  and  digestive  system 
generally;  in  Other  words,  this  section  of  the  bodily  machine  has, 
for  all  practical  ptirposes,  ceased  t-o  operate.  Now  the  question  I 
propose  is  this:  should  we,  under  such  circumstftnce.*i,  start  off 
the  machine  again  immediately  under  the  highest  possible  pressure? 
Should  we  not  rather  start  the  machine  gradually,  working  it  up 
to  its  greatest  speed  and  pressure  as  the  time  passes?  Every 
analogy  points  to  this  as  the  correct  method.  The  printing  press, 
or  tho  steam  engine,  is  not  at  once  started  at  its  greatest  rate  of 
speed  (if  it  were,  there  might,  and  probably  would  be  a  break- 
down), but  is  gradually  worked  up  to  that  point — to  its  maxi- 
mum speed,  and  I  contend  that  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  vital  machinery  should  be  treated  in  precisely  the  same 
manner.  Yixd  the  printing  press  and  the  steam  engine  gather 
energy  during  their  periods  of  rest,  as  does  the  body,  the  parallel 
would  be  almost  perfect.  But  the  simile  is  close  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes.  The  potential  energy  may  be  far  greater 
at  the  moment  of  breaking  the  fast  than  at  a  later  period,  but  the 
facUities  for  expending  it  are  not  so  perfect,  and  they  must  bo 
gradually  "exercised  back"  into  working  order,  before  the 
machine  can  agata  be  run  at  full  speed;  but  when  once  this  has 
been  attained,  it  will  be  found  that  almost  an  unlimited  amount 
of  food  can  be  eaten  and  utilized  by  the  system  before  the  vital 
powers  are  again  lowered  and  the  retention  of  effete  matter 
recommences — before  the  body  once  more  becomes  diseased. 
Needless  to  say,  this  condition  shoidd  never  be  reached,  only 
sufficient  food  being  taken  to  keep  the  body  healthy  and  well 
supplied  with  nourishment. 
Thus,  while  a  certain  amount  of  indulgence  may  be  allowed 
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in  the  matter  of  Food  after  th(.^  second  or  third  day  from  the  tif 
of  breaking  the  fast,  considerable  care  must  be  exercised  nolj 
let  the  pationt  constantly  overfeed.  To  do  this  would  be 
offset  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  fast,  and  to  re-invite  adist 
condition.  While  the  body  is  perfectly  normal,  at  the  time 
breaking  the  fast,  it  must  be  remembered  that  its  vnpro 
breaking  constitutes  its  chief,  if  not  its  only,  danger;  and  there 
can  be  no  guarantee  to  the  patient  that  his  former  condition 
not  return  if  he  abuses  himself  in  this  manner  again.  An^ 
can  make  himself  ill  v^  easily!  At  the  first  sigo  of  returning  iU 
health,  should  such  appear,  a  supplementary  fast  should  always 
be  undertaken — the  omission  of  a  few  meals  usually  sufficing, 
Buch  cases,  to  completely  restore  the  orgaoiam  to  vigor 
health. 

Lorn}  and  Short  Fasts 

Any  meal  that  is  ever  omitted,  so  long  as  natural  hungei 
the  keenest  of  appetites — is  not  present,  is  clearly  that  mi 
gain;  and  yet  many  persons  worry  because,  e.g.,  a  member 
the  family  omits  a  meal,  through  indisposition  or  aversic 
There  need  be  no  worry,  no  trepidation  whatever!    All  that 
necessary  for  the  patient  to  do,  in  order  to  regain  his  healtl 
normal  appetite,  is  to  omit  that  meal  and  wait  for  the  next ; 
if  he  is  not  truly  hungry  then,  await  the  next,  and  so  on  un 
natural  hunger  does  return.    And  why  not  follow   out 
exceedingly   rational   and   simple   system?    \ATiat    harm 
possibly  couie  to  the  organism  from  this  omission  of  food?    Vi~ 
is  there  to  fear?    Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  opposition  \s  purs 
prejudice?    Let  us  see  what  is  lost  and  what  is  gained  by 
omission  of  a  meal.  All  fhai  is  lost  is  the  amouni  of  ti&SM£  w. 
Ike  food  ingested  iwuld  bnild  up  (were  it  utilized  completely 
properly  by  the  system,  which,  in  diseased  conditions,  it  is  no^ 
That,  and  notliing  morel    And  what  is  gained?    Tkeam^unt 
energy  or  rilal  force  tfuU  luould  otherwise  have  been  expended 
dvjestinff  and  eliminating  that  amount  of  food  matter,  and 
cleansing  the  mcumhercd  ^ste?n  of  the  added  effete  mGlcrial  wki 
itnfierfect  digestion  must  of  n£cess-i!y  jvodvfe.    Clear  gain,  no  Ic 
It  is  entirely  owing  to  the  pre.';t'nt  false  theories  a.s  to  the 
tions  of  food  and  energy  that  renders  it  possible  for  beliefs  i 
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held  wHch  are  so  completely  at  vari&Qcti  with  philosophy  and 
olisen't^  facts. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  all  cases  of  fasting  of  however  long 
duration.  Until  the  return  of  natural  hunger,  cVery  minute 
during  which  the  fast  is  protracted  is  that  much  gain,  and  cannot 
possiibly  bf  otheru'isc.  Nevertheless  there  are  iiidi\'iduals  who 
would  never  undertake  a  strict  fast  of  any  great  duration— but 
who  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  several  fasts  of  shorter 
duration;  these  faats  to  be  interspersed  with  periods  of  light 
eating.  Thus,  a  two  or  three  days'  fast  might  be  taken,  followed 
by  one  day's  eating;  then  another  two  or  three  days'  fast,  fol- 
lowed by  another  day  of  eating;  and  so  on  untU  a  considerable 
time  has  elapsed  (it  may  be  several  months),  when  a  return  of 
the  nomial  condition  is  establiBhed  and  the  days  of  fasting 
become  no  longer  necessary. 

That  this  method  wiU  appeal  to  many  of  ray  readers  as  in 
many  ways  preferable,  I  do  not  doubt.  It  is  a  less  severe  strain 
upoQ  the  patient's  will  power,  and  eventually  accomplishes  very 
much  the  same  result.  We  will,  therefore,  compare  the  above 
two  methods  of  treatment;  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  point  out 
that  tlie  latter  is,  in  reality,  an  infinitely  less  satisfactory  way  of 
bringing  about  the  desired  result,  both  from  a  jnental  and  from  a 
physical  point  of  view. 

We  have,  in  any  diseased  condition,  a  certain  amount  of  foul 
material  to  be  eliminated  from  the  system,  and  the  length  of 
time  required  to  complete  this  elimination — the  duration  of  the 
fast — depends  upon  its  nature,  its  amount,  and  the  innate  vitality 
of  the  patient. 

Before  he-alth  is  restored  all  this  foul  material  must  be  elimin- 
ated, and  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  effecting  this  result 
in  the  shortest  time  possible  would  ultimately  be  the  best  method 
for  the  patient,  and  exhaust  his  vitality  the  least,  since  every  day 
this  material  is  ret-aintd  must  weaken  the  patient  (ultimately) 
to  Just  that  extent.  The  best  and  most  effective  method  of 
treatment,  therefore^  would  be  the  one  which  would  effect  the 
eUmlnation  in  the  shortest  time  possible;  and  this  can  be  done 
iui  no  other  manner  so  speedily  and  bo  effectively  as  by  the 
abfiolute  unbroken  or  "finish"  fast. 
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For,  when  the  vital  machini^ry  has  oocl'  set  upon  its  work  of 
purificatitm,  all  the  digression  or  diversion  of  llus  energy  must 
constitute  a  more  or  Iciss  effective  "check"  (see  p.  556),  and  I 
believe  that  this  "check*'  ia  in  almost  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  food  swallowed. 

Since  we  know  that  we  can  go  without  nutriment  of  any  kind 
with  safety  and  benefit,  and  that  for  a  period  of  time  not  less 
than  several  weeks  (v.  pp.  160-1) ;  and  since,  in  all  diseased  con- 
ditions, Nature  will  clearly  indicate  when  food  is  needed,  by 
sending  up  an  urgent  call  for  it;  why  not  continue  the  fast  to  its 
le^timate  conclusion,  when  it  is  once  entered  upon?  since  it  will 
effect,  by  this  means,  in  a  few  weeks,  what  would  require  double 
or  treble  that  time  on  the  other  system.  The  unpleasant  "dose" 
is  taken  all  at  once  and  effectually  disposed  of  for  all  time,  while 
the  patient  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  tliis 
method  is  shorter,  better  and  more  effective  than  the  other, 
which  is  the  more  unscientific  method.  No  pei-son  woukl  vol- 
untarily undertake  anything  but  a  finish  fast  who  thoroughly 
appreciated  the  physiology  and  philosophy  of  fasting;  who 
understood  the  fact  that  no  energy  is  lost  during  a  fast ;  and 
that  natural  hunger  will  invariably  indicate  when  the  f&si  ia 
ready  to  be  broken— such  hunger  always  appearing  before  death 
from  starvation  is  possible^ 

But  there  are  two  other  objections  to  this  system  of  short  fasts 
which  I  will  mention  here,  though  briefly. 

First,  it  has  been  my  experience  that  the  system  of  alternate 
fasting  and  feeding  is  much  harder  <m  the  palienl  (though  he  does 
not  know  it)  for  the  reason  that  ii  tends  to  keep  him  constanlty 
hungry.  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out  (p.  556-7),  that  the  first 
few  days  of  the  fast  are  the  trying  ones,  in  which  "habit-hunger" 
is  noted ,  and  the  lack  of  stimulation  felt,  more  than  at  any  other 
period  of  the  fast.  Now,  on  the  plan  of  altemat*  eating  and 
fasting,  practically  alt  the  time  is  converted  into  "fi^^t  days," 
inasmuch  as  the  patient  is  always  just  commencing  a  fast,  wheo 
it  is  again  broken  off,  to  be  again  resumed  at  the  expiration  of 
the  day  of  feeding.  The  result  is  that  the  patient  is  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  alternate  stimulation  and  depression,  which  is 
really  far  harder  to  endure  than  the  more  simple  and  mor 
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effective  method  of  omitting  food  altogether.  The  cure  is  no 
sooner  commt'nced  than  it  is  again  retarded.  The  old  adage 
"Abstinence  is  easier  than  Temperance "  applies  here  with  even 
more  than  its  ordinary  force. 

The  second  reason  for  my  so  strongly  advocating  a  "finish" 
fast — as  opposed  to  the  series  of  shorter  fasts — is  this;  In  the 
latter  method,  the  bowels  never  have  a  chance  to  become  thor- 
oughly emptied  and  cleansed — as  they  do  in  the  former.  Refer- 
ence to  the  chapter  on  "The  Enema''  will  show  that  the  bowels 
often  retain  their  fecal  contents  for  weeks  after  no  food  whatever 
is  permitted  to  enter  them — and  this,  after  repeated  bowel 
washings,  A  complete  emptying  and  purification  can  only 
follow  a  thorough  and  complete  abstinence  from  all  solid  food; 
and  I  am  convinced,  from  my  experience  and  observations,  that 
tliia  is  never  satisfactorily  accomplished  upon  the  (otherwise 
unsatisfactory)  method  of  a  series  of  short  fasta — broken  into 
by  alternate  days  of  eating. 
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The  task  I  set  myself,  in  writing  this  volume,  is  now  pr 
tic&Uy  complete — so  far,  at  least,  as  my  limitod  knowkn 
enables  me  to  complete  it  at  all;  and  it  but  remains  for  mej 
summarize  the  results  attained,  and  to  add  one  or  two  furt! 
reflections  that  are  suggested  by  the  theories  and  the  fac 
brought  forward,  which  will,  I  hope,  at  least  stimulate  others  U^ 
original  research  In  these  lines,  even  though  the  conclusdo 
arrived  at  in  this  book  be  not  accepted.  As  I  have  scv( 
times  pointed  out,  the  present  book  is  intended  to  be  merelj 
pioneer  work  tu  a  hitherto  neglected  field  of  imjuiry,  and 
aequently  cannot  pretend  to  do  more  than  indicate. certain 
of  research  which  might  profitably  be  followed  out,  in  detail 
others  more  competent  to  do  uo  than  I;  also  to  offer  a  jjrut*^ 
against  the  present  nmtenaliftic  scheme  of  physiology,  and  Ifl 
theory  that  we  derive  our  vitality  and  bodily  heat  from  the  fotw 
we  eat — both  of  which  doctrines  seem  to  me  to  be  palpably  and 
demonstrably  untrue.  Other,  more  general,  speculations  willj^ 
it  IB  hoped,  not  be  without  interest;  and  may  possibly 
lines  for  further  inquiry  and  research. 

In  Book  I.  we  saw  that  all  disease  is  in  reality  a  curing  pr 
— the  various  diseases,  so-called,  being  but  the  various  rncthfl 
of  elimination,   from   the   system,   of  effete  matori^ — unduly 
retained  therein,  which  should  have  been  eliinmat^d. 
shows  that  all  "disease"  is,  at  basis,  fundamentally  one: 
has  a  common  cause — which  is  equally  the  cause  of  all  diseii 
This  cause  is  the  material  floating  at  large  in  the  body,  and 
material  must  have  been  directly  or  indirectly  derived  from 
food  eaten,  since  the  material  must  have  got  into  the  body 
drculabion  in  some  manner,  and  we  saw  that  the  only  nor 
way  it  can  get  into  the  circulation  is  through  the  stornacl 
through  an  excesa  of  food  and  drink;   consequently,  that 
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source  or  cause  of  all  disease  must  be  the  same  at  basis;  viz., 
some  defect  in  the  food  supply — the  various  diseases,  so-called, 
bi?ing  but  tlie  various  methods  of  ridding  the  system  from  the 
excess  of  this  matctriat  iogcated. 

We  saw  that  it  was  impossible,  on  this  account,  to  "cure" 
disease  by  drugs,  many  reasons  being  advanced  which  show 
clearly  that  drugs  can  be  of  no  possible  benefit  to  the  man 
diseased;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  may  be  of  inestimable 
harm;  all  tonics  and  stimulants  also  being  harmful,  for  the 
reason  that  the  apparent  strength  resulting  from  their  adminis- 
tration is  merely  fictitious  strength,  and  ultimately  tends  to 
weaken  and  ruin  the  body.  Passing,  then,  to  the  germ  theory, 
wc  saw  that  the  real  cause  of  the  various  "germ  diseases"  was, 
not  the  germ  itself,  but  that  condition  of  the  body  which  ren- 
dered possible  the  presence,  within  it,  of  the  germ  in  question; 
and  hence  that  the  real  disease,  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  the  bodily 
condition — this  condition  being,  the  presence  of  the  same  efTete 
material,  winch  is  the  cause  of  all  disease.  Consequently  these 
diseases,  no  less  than  others,  are  shown  to  be  due  to  the  same 
primary  cause — more  or  less  direct  over-nutrition. 

Fuially  we  saw  that,  the  cause  of  all  disease  being  the  same — 
the  retention,  within  the  eystcm,  of  effete  material — the  means 
of  cure  must  be  the  same  also — the  removal  of  that  materiai; 
and  this  once  removed,  the  cause  of  all  disease  would  be  removed, 
in  consequence;  and,  the  cause  once  removed,  the  effects  must 
cease;  and  the  disease  be  cured.  And  the  only  way  in  which 
this  can  be  accomplished  is  to  eliminate  this  morbid  material 
from  the  system — by  oxidizing  it  off,  and  by  eliminating  it 
through  the  various  depurating  organs. 

In  Book  II.  we  saw  that  the  human  race  does  overeat  mon- 
strously—enabling us  to  perceive  that  it  is  f^uite  possible  for  the 
body  to  become  choked  and  blocked  with  food  nmterial,  after  the 
maimer  described  in  the  previous  book.  Thus  we  can  see  that 
fasting,  or  alistaining  from  food,  must  of  necessity  be  the  great, 
ultimate  means  of  cure,  for  the  reason  that  it  enables  the  system 
to  throw  off  this  overload  of  impurities;  increasing  the  vitality 
and  enabling  the  eliminating  organs  to  dispose  of  the  mass  of 
mal-assimilated  material  witliin  the  system,  which  b  the  cause 
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of  the  disease;  also  It  is  clearly  appurrrit  that,  if  we  did  not' 
so  much  food  in  the  first  place,  fasting  and  even  dij^ase  would  ht 
wholly  unnecessary  and  even  impossible,  for  the  reason  thai  H 
causes  of  disease  would  be  no  longer  in  the  body— not  being 
supplied— and  consequently  could  not  possibly  be  elir 
from  it. 

The  remaining  three  books  cannot  and  need  not  he  sununaria 
here;  since,  the  theory  once  eatablished  and  understood, 
detailed  exposition  of  the  theory'  is  not  necessitated.  Many 
theories  will  doubtless  be  shattered,  but  that  cannot  !«■  helj 
if  our  ultimate  goal  be  Truth,  it  camiot  be  helped  if  the  mej 
by  which  it  is  reached  bt;  over  smooth  ground  or  over  atoi 
The  truth  will  ultimately  prevail,  in  any  case,'  and  it  is  imnu- 
teriaL  to  me  whether  it  be  reached  thj-ough  myself  or  throofl 
another.  I  certainly  have  no  personal  interest  in  any  of  tW 
theories  advanced,  and  if  they  can  be  shown  to  be  false 
untrue,  no  one  will  delight  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  t 
more  than  myself.  It  is  simply  in  the  hope  of  arriving  at 
truth  that  this  book  is  written. 

Turning  now,  to  the  physiological  side  of  the  question  fi 
few  moments: 

It  may  be  objected  that  I  have  exalted  fasting  to  the  dignity 
of— that  bugbear  of  science— a  panacea.  Thai  a  pauacea  is  xa 
impossibility  1  deny.  The  panacea  which  has  been  the  object 
nf  such  continuous  search  for  so  many  ages,  and  at  the  possibi 
of  which  modern  science,  so-calkii,  seolTs,  is  to  ine  an  assu. 
scientific  fact.  I  pay  no  attention  to  the  scoffs.  Science 
proved  herself  both  wrong  and  arrogant  too  many  times  for 
impartial  seai'cher  after  truth  to  be  turned  aside  from  his 
searches,  from  what  he  considers  the  truth,  by  her  taunts. 
cajmot  accept  the  prevailing  ideas  on  this  question,  of  tbe 
possibility,  or  rather  im]x)ssibility,  of  a  panac4.'a.  It  doea  vM 
appeal  to  my  sense  of  right,  of  the  ultimate  justice  of  things. 
I  cannot  conceive  that  a  law  of  Nature  can  be  broken  wit 
retribution  following  aa  its  inevitable  consequent — the  retril 
tiou  exactly  corresponding,  in  extent,  to  the  extent  of 
transgression.  Try  as  we  may.  to  get  away  from  this  truth,  it 
there  nevertheless,  fixed,  unalterable.    It  pervades  the  mo 
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the  mental  and  the  physical  worlds  alike.  Every  analogy  and 
the  experience  of  our  daily  lives  prove  this  to  be  the  case.  And 
the  reverse  of  all  this  is,  I  must  insist,  as  obviously  and  as  necos- 
s&rily  true.  Were  we  to  follow  Nature's  teachings  and  live 
according  to  her  rules,  sickness  and  prematui'e  death  would  be 
utterly  absent  from  our  universe — quite  impossible,  necessarily 
Absent,  in  the  nature  of  things.  I  cannot  conceive  it  otherwise. 
The  universe  would  be  altogether  irrational  were  this  not  so — 
which,  as  we  know,  is  not  the  case.  There  is  no  raore  absurdity 
in  this  statement  than  is  implied  in  the  former  one.  Both  are 
merely  opposite  aspects  of  one  great  truth.  The  simplicity  of 
it  all  is  the  greatest  drawback  to  its  acceptance.  Will  not  the 
Universe  prove  simple  when  rightly  understood? 

Those  who  accept  the  above  statement  as  fact  (and  1  can  see 
no  reason  for  any  rational  doubt)  and  who  accept  the  theory 
propounded  on  pp.  14-19  of  the  "Unity  and  Oneness  of  All  Dis- 
ease," and  the  consequent  necessity  of  a  uniform  and  single 
method  of  cure,  can  surely  find  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the 
possibility  of  a  panacea — which  is  nothing  more  than  this  same 
method  in  operation.  Why  hesitate  to  accept  it?  Is  it  not  ra- 
tional and  simple?  Does  it  not  cover  and  explain  all  the  facts 
in  the  case?  Why  its  inherent  absurdity  and  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  conceiving  its  verity  and  existence?  To  be  sure 
it  is  decried  by  the  medical  profession^  but,  to  the  majority  of 
the  medical  profession,  the  theory  of  the  unity  and  oneness  of 
all  d^ase  is  as  a  sealed  book.  Once  its  pages  are  cut,  why 
refuse  to  read?  For  my  part,  I  cannot  conceive  that  a  panacea 
La  not  possible,  or  in  fact  anything  but  a  most  obvious  certainty.' 

In  saying  that  fasting  is  a  panacea  I,  of  course,  admit  that 
even  this  most  potent  method  has,  and  must  have,  its  limitations. 
As  I  have  before  pointed  out^  and  here  reaffirm,  while  there  is 
no  9uch  thing  as  an  incurable  disease,  there  may  be  incurable 
cases.  It  is  possible  that  the  patient's  vitality  is  at  so  low  an 
ebb  that  recovery  b?  iniposaible,  no  matter  what  measures  may 
be  taken  for  his  relief.  The  scale  has  already  turned — and 
against  him.    In  such  cases,  of  course,  nothing  can  be  done  but 

1  Doctor  Raba^liali,  in  hia  "Air,  Fowl  and  Eisernwa,"  p.  5If).  say?:  "Are 
there  any  difleaBca  iw  which  tht  Hanie  lyrinciples  [of  fasting]  are  not  applicable? 
I  do  pot  know  of  any," 
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to  make  his  lost  moments  on  earth  as  comfortable  as  poaait 
Again,  if  sickui'ss  be  due  to  psychical  dt'f**cl  or  ajiatoniicai  I 
(purely  mental  digease  or  mechanical  obstruction  or  intcrfe 
fasting  may^  of  course,  be  unsuccessful  here  also;  but  I  shoul 
advise  it  in  such  cast's  even  then,  and  for  two  reasons— or  perbqs 
three.  (1)  We  cannot  ever  teU  whether  a  mental  maUdy  be 
"purely"  such,  or  dependent  upon  an  abnormal  functioning ol 
the  brain,  until  the  experiment  be  tried.  If  the  Jatt^er,  it  would, 
as  1  conceive,  effect  a  cure  in  every  (curable)  case.  (2) 
"suggestion"  that  fasting  wUl  benefit  should  be  of  the 
greatest  help—even  in  all  cases  of  "purely"  mental  diaeaee— I 
such  exist;  and  (3)  fasting  will  improve  the  general  tone  of  the 
body,  enabling  it  to  successfully  withstand  and  reeuperate  from 
any  operation,  etc.,  that  might  be  necessary  in  cases  of  ajiatofl 
cal  defect,  due  to  accident,  injury^  etc.  In  such  cases,  fafiti^ 
would  prove  of  the  very  greatest  beni?fit. 

Again,  it  may  be  objected  that  this  proposed  method  of  ciuing 
all  diseases,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  by 
fasting,  by  "striking  only  through  the  stomach,"  and  deprii-Tng 
it  of  food,  is  absurd,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  in  any  way  tr^ 
the  affected  part  directly.  To  this  I  reply  that  it  is  by  no 
so  absurd  as  the  habit  of  taking  drugs  into  the  stomach,  fot 
cure  of  every  inia^nable  Ul — the  alleviation  of  an  ache  or  pain 
in  any  part  of  the  body  whatever — yet  this  is  the  all  but  unlveraaJ 
practice!  Secondly,  fasting  does  not  appear  at  all  aljsurd, 
cure  for  all  bodily  complaints,  when  we  realize  the  fart  that 
blood  reaches  every  part  of  the  body,  and  every  part  of  llie 
body  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  blood  for  its  tone  and 
general  character,  whether  healthy  or  morbid,  and  can  be  dis- 
eased or  rendered  healthy  by  no  other  medium,  through  no  othci 
channel.  And  as  the  blood  is,  in  turn,  altogether  dependent 
for  its  composition  upon  the  character  of  the  food  supply,  M 
can  readily  see  how,  by  influencing  the  former,  lioneficially  W 
otherwise,  we  thereby  influence  the  latter,  and  thus  effect  a.  c\ 
no  matter  of  what  part— all  parts  being  equally  dependent  uj 
the  blood  for  their  nutrition,  their  composition  and  character. 

And  it  niust  always  be  borne  Ln  mind,  in  considering  tli 
question  of  a  panacea,  that,  in  all  diseased  conditions,  no  itiatt«i 
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what,  aod  in  all  stages  of  such  diseases,  practically  the  same 
conditions  prevail;  i,e,,  insufficient  vitality  is  present,  and 
either  an  excess  or  a  deficit  of  more  or  less  morbid  material  with 
which  to  build  the  required  tissue  or  structure.  Thus  the 
fundamental  requirements  for  the  cure  of  any  disease  whatsoever 
becomes  at  once  manifest.  Increase  the  amount  of  vitality 
available  for  the  purposes  of  repairing  the  bodily  structure;  if 
too  much,  k'ssen,  and  if  too  little,  increase,  the  amount  of  nutri- 
ment supplied  to  the  tissues;  and  improve  the  tone  or  quality  of 
the  material  thus  supplied.  Tliese  essentials  must  lie  at  the 
root  of  all  methods  of  cure  whatsoever;  and,  no  matter  what  the 
disease,  they  must  be  the  prime  objects  sought,  and  without 
them  there  can  be  no  true  cure  in  any  case.  Our  only  need — 
our  sole  object — then,  is  to  find  them;  and  having  found  the 
method  that  will  supply  or  fulfill  all  these  requirements,  then 
the  panacea  will  have  been  discovered —for  if  not,  why  not? 

Now,  we  have  seen  (pp.  225-303)  that  fasting  does  increase  the 
bodily  vitality — rendering  available  for  the  purposes  of  cure  a 
vastly  greater  amount  than  is  generally  the  case;  and  we  have 
also  seen  (pp.  121-3)  that  fasting  has  the  effect  of  either  lessening 
or  increasing  the  amount  of  nutriment  supplied  the  tissues — 
decreasing  the  quantity,  if  necessary,  in  eases  of  surfeit,  and 
increasing  the  quantity  in  cases  of  local  ansmia — where  such 
has  resulted  from  the  excess  of  material  in  the  blood,  blocking 
or  choking  the  smalkr  blood  vessels,  and  so  effectually  preventing 
the  free  p&ssagc  of  nutrient  material  to  these  parts  where  it  is 
needed  and  which  are  starving  because  of  the  lack  of  it.  And 
finally  we  saw  (pp.  154-8)  how  fasting,  because  of  its  great 
cleansing  and  purifying  actioUj  freed  the  system  from  all  morbid 
material,  rendering  a  return  to  health  possible  because  of  this 
very  action.  And  so  we  have,  combined  in  this  process,  the 
three  essentials  for  a  succeasful  cure,  each  in  a  very  perfect 
degree.  And,  this  being  the  case,  I  ask,  wltat  passible  objection 
can  there  be  to  this  method  of  cure,  and  in  fact  how  can  we  escape 
accepting  it  as  a  true  panacea — a  method  of  treatment  applicable 
alike  to  every  case  of  disease  equally,  and  to  every  atat*  or  stage 
of  such  disease?  To  me,  this  position  seems  the  one  into  which 
we  are  driven  and  from  which  there  is  no  escape.    Philosophic- 
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ally,  as  well  as  practically,  the  panacea  is  a  most  ot 
positive  reality. 

One  great  objection  will  always  be  raised  to  this  theory  i 
Easting^^ji  objection  that  will  be  raised  equally  against  the 
of  enemas,  against  food  reform,  in  fact  against  all  hygie 
agencies  whatever.  It  is  this:  That,  if  people  would  only 
correctly,  everything  else  would  be  of  secondary  or  subeidii 
importance;  that  is,  the  "mental  factor"  is  raised  to  the  liigh 
possible  level — the  position  being  that,  if  the  mental  condiri 
were  adjusted  properly,  health  might  be  preserved  in  spile  of 
most  disadvantageous  aurroundingH  ar  uuphysiologicid  life;  t| 
the  mind  can,  in  short,  overcome  and  rise  above  the 
results  that  would  otherwise  ensue,  and  enable  the  body  to  com- 
pletely offset  and  "antidote,"  as  it  were,  the  ills  that  would 
otherwise  afflict  the  laody  because  of  the  insanitary  surroundii 
or  unhygienic  habits. 

This  is  the  position  stated,  I  think,  fairly — or  perhaps  I 
better  let  one  of  the  advocates  of  this  school  speak  for  hii 
Says  Charles  Brodie  Patterson :' 

"So  it  is  with  everything  in  life.  It  all  depends  upon  the' 
we  do  a  thing,  the  way  we  think  about  it.  If  we  could  only  see  i 
the  tonic  does  not  come  from  the  physical  exercise  alone,  and  e^ 
the  extraction  of  certain  properties  from  the  food  we  eat  JefX'tK 
upon  the  condition  of  mind.  Many  will  eat  the  most  uourisbii 
food  and  fail  to  derive  any  l^enefit  from  it.  You  niay  pay  a.11 1| 
attention  you  like  to  your  food,  but  you  will  never  build  up  yoi 
bodies  till  your  minds  are  thoroughly  poised.  .  .  .  For 
long  period  I  had  devoted  myself  to  the  subject  of  food  and 
rived  no  good  from  U.  Just  so  soon,  however,  as  I  put  my  fa 
in  other  things  and  forgot  the  body  (in  the  sense  of  centering 
care  upon  it),  it  became  well  and  strong  and  has  remained  so  el 
since," 

This  is  the  position  of  a  very  large  number  of  persons,  and ' 
them  I  am,  of  course,  paying  far  too  little  attention  to 
mental  factor  and  far  too  much  to  the  physiolo^cal  factorsj 
the  case.    I  have  tried  to  sliow  in  my  chapter  on  "Mental 
fluences,"  that  I  consider  thLi  factor  as  one  of  the  very  great 
'  "'The  Wai  to  be  Well,"  pp.  177.  17S. 
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consequence,  but  it  is  not  aiMmportant,  as  its  votaries  would 
insist.  I  admit  that  a  proper  mental  attitude  is  on  every  impor- 
tant avenue  toward  the  regaining  and  maintenance  of  healtli,  but 
it  is  not  the  only  factor.    I  agree  with  Mr.  Salt,  where  he  says : ' 

"There  is  a  tendency  among  certain  'psychical'  authorities  of 
the  present  day  to  eschew  the  vegetarian  doctrine  as  itself  'ma- 
terialistic,' and  as  attributing  too  much  importance  to  the  mere 
bodily  functions  of  eating  and  digesting.  .  .  .  Though  it  is 
true  in  a  sense  that  spirit  ean  eanctify  diet,  it  is  not  true  that  a 
general  sanction  is  thereby  given  to  any  diet  whatsoever,  no 
matter  what  cruelties  may  be  caused  by  it,  or  who  it  be  that 
causes  them.  ...  If  food  is  one  of  the  'indifferent'  things, 
why  do  you  hold  fast  to  your  Qesh  diet,  like  a  Hnarling  dog  to  his 
bone?" 

The  position  I  would  assume,  then,  is  that  the  mental  and  the 
physical  factors  work  side  by  side,  in  this  question  of  health, 
and  that  one  cannot  be  studied  and  practiced  and  the  other 
altogether  neglected — the  practice  alike  of  the  Christian  Scien- 
tists and  the  materialistic  physicians.  We  must  take  into  cot^id- 
eration  both  factors,  and  we  cannot  possibly  neglect  one  of  them. 

But  the  point  I  wish  to  make  just  now  is  this:  That,  in  taking 
the  attitude  they  do  (that  the  mind  can,  by  certain  concentrated 
effort,  overcome  the  evil  effects  of  an  unphysiological  life,  and 
restore  health  to  the  organism),  and  even  admitting  that  all  this 
is  possiblcj  I  would  point  out  this  fact  which,  to  my  mind,  con- 
clusively proves  their  position  to  be  wrong.  It  is  that  these 
mental  scientists  are  forced  to  admit  the  fact  that  there  are  certain 
had,  unphysiological  conditions  to  he  overc/mie;  i.e.,  that  the  body 
has  become  more  or  less  abnormal  and  diseased,  because  of  its 
unnatural  modes  of  life,  and  it  ia  this  abnormal  condition  which 
the  mind  is  called  upon  to  cure.  Now  the  point  I  make  is  this; 
Why  should  we  cause  or  induce  such  abnormal  conditions  in  the 
first  place?  Why  should  we  allow  the  body  to  become  diseased 
at  all  —  thus  necessitating  its  cure — by  mental  or  any  other 
means  whatever?  Would  it  not  be  much  simpler  to  prevent 
the  dii^eased  condition  from  coming  about  by  proper,  physiologi- 
cal living,  and  not  to  necessitate  its  "cure"  by  mental  effort 
'  "  Ijogiir  of  VegetariaDiam,"  pp.  72-73. 
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or  by  any  other  means?  It  seems  to  me  that,  by  thus 
the  body  to  become  diseagcd^  and  then  "curing"  it  by  mentiJ 
control  [even  granting  that  this  is  the  case),  wv  bum  the  cuulli 
at  both,  ends,  for  the  reason  that  we  devitalize  the  body  bj 
allowing  it  to  become  diseased,  and  thea  waste  more  eostff  ii 
the  mental  effort  to  get  well  again  I  I  ask,  is  it  not  more  simfd 
as  well  as  more  philosophical  so  to  regulate  the  life  that  aiei 
diseased  states  and  such  "cures"  are  not  neceasajy— thus  savin 
alike  the  vitality  we  should  expend  in  becoming  diseased  ftodi 
becoming  cured — in  more  profitable  occupations  and  pursuits 
So,  once  more  and  finally,  we  are  driven  to  believe  that  prop? 
balancing  and  limitation  of  the  food  supply  is  the  one  ail-impoi 
tant  factor — compared  with  which  every  other  ia  comparatind; 
unimportant  and  even  insignificant.  The  question  of  fbo 
supply — its  quality  and  quanlity-^s  the  greatest  question  befor 
the  world  to-day;  and  I  think  the  sooner  this  is  realiied  th 
better  it  will  be  for  the  commuoity  at  large.  The  evil  efi'ecLsc 
overfeeding  cannot,  to  my  mind,  be  overc8timat«3,  and  th 
solution  of  this  food  question  will  solve  many  other — social 
economic  and  industrial— no  less  than  physiological  and  scieutifi 
problems.  The  fact  that  we  do  not  derive  our  strength  ad 
energy  from  food  alone  should  revolutioniae  medical  practic( 
and  more  than  that,  enable  us  to  see  that  a  purely  materialisti 
scheme  of  this  universe  is  probably  insufficient  to  explain  all 
facts  it  presents  for  our  consideration ;  and  that,  in  fact,  these 
fftcts.once  establiahed^disprove  it.  For  that  reason,  I  eonai 
that  the  thi-ory  has  tremendous  philosophiCj  no  less  than  medics 
importance— -enabling  us  to  see  that  surround'mg  this  Univeia 
and  pervading  it,  is  a  conscious,  vital  energy  which  is,  ijJ 
probability,  the  energizing  force  of  the  Universe,  and  which,  w 
want  of  a  better  name,  we  might  call  God.  Wliether  or  K 
future  generations  will  verify  this  supposition  remains  UJM 
seen;  I  have  done  all  that  I  can  by  calling  attention  to  those  fad 
and  arguntents  which  seem  to  render  that  hypothesis  at  least 
thinkable  one.  If  the  Universe  is  at  basis  spiritual  and  at 
material,  that,  at  least,  will  be  a  consolation;  and,  it  mft] 
said,  this  position  is  one  which  has  the  support,  both  of 
losophy  and  of  the  latest  discoveries  of  Modern  Science. 
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WISH  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  do  not  add  this  nppen- 
with  any  intention  of  casting  any  slur  upon  the  medical  pro- 
fession— as  a  profession^ far  less  upon  any  individual,  since  I 
have  the  very  greatest  respect  for  them,  in  certain  directions: 
my  quarrel  is  entirely  with  their  system  and  the  present-day 
methods  of  curing  disease,  and  not  with  the  men  following  that 
system.  I  consider  that  the  medical  world  is  entirely  wrong,  in 
its  treatment  of  disease,  in  its  philosophy  of  medication;  but  it 
is  against  the  philosophy  and  not  the  men  supporting  it,  that  my 
attack  is  leveled.  That  must  be  understood  distinctly.  My  ob- 
ject in  supplying  this  appendix  is  to  show  that  the  statements 
made  in  the  text  are  not  so  radical  and  novel  and  revolutionary 
us  might  be  supposed  by  many  of  ray  readers,  but  that  many  of 
the  most  learned  medical  men  have  always  been  discontented 
with  the  present  system  of  medication,  and  leaned  more  or  less 
to  the  theories  outlined  in  this  book.  In  order  to  strengthen  my 
position  in  this  respect,  therefore,  and  to  ishow  that  the  present 
system  of  medication  is  anything  but  a  "science"  in  its  present 
state,  I  append  a  number  of  opinions  and  statements  which  em- 
phatically condemn  drug- medication  and  the  systems  at  present 
in  vogue.  Such  statements  could  be  multiplied  a  hundredfold; 
but  those  which  follow  wilt  probably  be  sufficient  for  my  pur- 
pose. They  express  clearly  and  emphatically  what  I  have  stated, 
to  be  the  case  in  less  forcible  language  in  the  text.  Thus: 
B  Bichat,  the  great  French  pathologist,  in  his  "  General  Anatomy," 
Vol.  I.,  p.  17,  says: 

"Medicine  is  an  incoherent.  Rssembla^  of  incoherent  ideas,  and  is  perhaps, 
of  all.  the  physiological  scieiKSB,  that  which  best  shows  the  ■caprioe  oF  the 
humac  mind.  \\'hat  did  I  say?  It  ta  not  &  srience  for  a  methodical  mind. 
It  in  B.  ahapelesa  asaembla^g  of  inaccurate  ideas,  of  observations  oft.en  puerile, 
and  of  rormulEB  as  fantaaticalLy  oon(!eivied  as  they  are  tediously  arranged." 

L   Doctor  Stille  ("Therapeutics,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  31)  says: 

"Nearly  every  medidne  ha«  become  a  popular  remedy  before  being  adopted 
or  eveo  tried  by  phyaieiaiis;  and  by  far  the  greater  oumber  of  medicines  were 
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Brat  employed  b  countriee  which  ven  »nd  »re  now  in  a  st&te  of  sdnli 
ignonu]>(%." 

Sir  John  Forbes,  F.R.C.P,,  und  PhyaiciaQ  to  the  Queen's  Hou 
hold,  said: 

"No  ^Wematic  or  theoreticaJ   cIsadfictiUnn   of  dieeasea  or 
agents  ever  yet.  promulgated  is  Irue  or  jinything  like  the  Cnith,  and  none  mi 
ha  ndot>ted  sin  a  saie:  guidance  In  practice/'     C"  Mature  and  Art  in  tbeCun( 
Diaease,"  p.  256,  > 

Sir  Thomas  Watson  ("Pmctical  Physic,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  247)  saj 

"     ...     I  remember  ibe  linie  when  a  surgeoD,  seeing  a  man  m  a  I 
if  he  did  not  at  oiire  open  a  vein  would  Ire  ab^im.^  by  ihe  bystanden. 
do  so  nowadaj-s  would  be  to  incur  the  charge  of  murder." 

Prof.  Abozo  Clarki  of  the  New  York  College  of  Physicianaj 
Surgeons,  says: 

"In  thcif  Zeal  it*  do  (^ood,  physicians  have  donfe  much  bamu     Thpy  hiw 
hurried  thousands  to  the  grave  who  would  huve  recovered  if  left  to  Nattfe." 


Doctor  Ramage,  F.R.C.S.,  London,  says: 


"It  cannot  t>e  denied  that  the  proeent  eyalem  of  incdjdu«  is  a 
reproach  to  its  profession — if,  indeed,  a  ^ries  of  vaf^e  and  uDoeitaio  inaih' 
gruities  deserves  to  bo  called  by  that  name.  How  rarely  do  our  medidma 
do  good!  How  often  do  they  make  our  palifiiiiH  really  worwl  I 
assert-  that  in  mo^t  casc»  Ibc  silfft^rer  noiild  be  safer  without  a  physician  tluu 
nith  one.  I  have  seen  enough  of  the  mulpradice  of  my  profesaioaol  bi 
to  warmnt  the  strong;  ItLDguoge  I  employ." 

Again,  Sir  John  Forbes  says: 

"Some  patienta  g:et  well  with  the  aid  of  our  medicines,  some  without,  i 
still  niore  in  apite  of  thetn." 

And  again,  writing  in  the  Mfdical  Journal,  he  aayg: 

"What  a  difTereuce  of  opinion!    What  an  army  of  alleged  facta 
at  variance  with  each  othert    What  contradiciional    VThat  opposite 
of  a  like  experience!    What  upa  and  downsE    What  glorifiration  and  de 
tion  of  the  aome  remedy!" 

Professor  Barker,  New  York  Medical  College,  says: 

"The  druga  whicli  are  administered  for  scarlet  fever  kill  far  more 
than  tlluU  disease  does." 

John  Mason  Good,  M.D.,  F.R.S..  says: 

"The  effects  of  ruiedioine  on  the  hutn&n  Bystem  are  in  the  high<«t 
uneertnin,  ex<<ept  indeed,  that  they  have  destroyed  moie  lives  than 
pestilence,  and  famine  oombiaed." 
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James  Johnson,  M,D.,  r.R.lri,,  editor  of  The  Mcdico-Chirurffical 
Review^  wrote: 

"I  declare,  As  my  oonBcie&iinus  conv!ct.ion ,  fosmded  on  \ang  expeiience 
and  reflectioD,  tbut  if  there  waa  not  a  single  physiciun,  aurgeOn,  nian-fnidwife, 
cheniist,  upijthtcar^',  drug^at,  nor  drug  on  the  f;tfe  mf  the  earth,  there  ■would 
be  less  sickness  and  less  (nortality  tbun  now  prevftila." 

Dr.  A.  O'Leary,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  PhilB.,  Pa.,  says: 

"The  best  thin^  in  the  heaJmg  art  have  been  done  by  those  wbc  never 
had  a  diploraa^the  first  CiCHarian  scrlbn,  lithotomy,  (he  use  of  riiichoni^,  of 
ether  as  tai  anfuithctic,  the  treatment  of  the  air  passa^a  by  inhalation,  the 
water-tnire,  the  medicated  baths,  eteotricity  as  a  healing  agent,  and  mo^- 
aetism,  faitli  cure,  mind  cure,  etc.  Pasteur  hoa  no  diploma,  but  has  dono 
more  good  than  all  ihe  M.D.'a  in  Fran'ce," 

Doctor  Quain,  editor  of  tbe  Dictionary  q}  Medicine,  said  in  an 
address  to  the  British  Medical  AsBOCi&tion  In  1873: 
"Diseaaee  are  curable,  but  we  can  not  cure  them." 

Dr.  Samuel  Wilks,  F.R.C.S.,  lecturer  on  medicine  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  said: 

'^All  our  best  treatment  ia  empirical  ...  I  believe  that  we  know 
next  to  nothing  of  the  actiou  of  medicine  and  other  therapeutic  E^nta." 

The  celebrated  Majendie,  lecturing  to  his  class,  said: 

"Gentlemen,  medicine  is  a  ftreat  humbug.  I  know  it.  ia  called  Bcienoe. 
Science  indeed!  It  in  nothing  like  ftcienee.  D&clors  are  merely  empirics 
when  they  are  not  cbarlutaoa.  Wc  are  aa  ipiorant  as  men  can  be.  Who 
knows  anything  in  the  world  about  medicine?" 

A.  E.  Wright,  M.D.,  late  professor  of  Pathology,  Army  Medical 
School,  Netley,  wrote: 

"That  BCLentcfic  knowledge  which  alone  ciin  avail  in  tbe  oonfliurt  witb 
disease  ia — practically  idl  of  it — etill  to  seek." 

Thomas  A.  Edison  is  reported  to  have  recently  said: 

"Medicine  ia  played  out.  Every  new  dLaeovery  of  biicieria  shows  ua  all 
the  more  oonvin.C'ingly  that  we  have  been  wrong,  avd  thAt  the  itiiUions  of 
toRS  of  eluff  we  have  taken  were  till  UiieleHS.  The  doctor  of  the  future  will  give 
no  medicine,  but  will  inatruci  hiH  patient  m  the  nare  of  the  buman  frame;  in 
diet  and  Ihe  cause  and  prE»t"nti'on  of  ciiseaae.  Surcery,  diet,  antiseptics — ■ 
thcae  dirce  are  the  i.Tt!il  thinpa  of  the  future  in  the  preeer^'ation  of  the  health 
of  humanity.  There  were  nc^Tr  so  many  able,  aciivB  mindi;  at  work  on  the 
problem  of  di^aae  as  now;  nnJ  all  their  diuccveries  are  ending  in  the  simple 
truth— that  you  can't  improve  on  Nature." 
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Professor  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  author  of  a  work  on  Ti 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  said: 

"  Ninety-nine  out  of  eveiy  buDdred  medical  truths  are  medical  lies;  s 
medical  doctrines,  are  for  the  most  part,  stark,  staring  nonsenBe." 

Doctor  Evans,  F.R.C.P.,  said: 

"The  medical  practice  of  our  day  is,  at  the  beet,  a  most  uncertain  and 
satisfactory  system;  it  has  neither  philosophy  nor  oommon  sense  to  a 
mend  it  to  confidence." 

Quotations  such  as  the  above  could  be  multiplied;  but  I  f 
bear.  Medical  literature  is  so  full  of  statements  of  this  kind  tl 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  repetition.  The  above  will  at  le 
surely  tend  to  show  that  the  so-called  "science  of  medicine" 
anything  but  that;  and  that  the  field  is  certainly  open  for  a 
new  system  that  can  vindicate  itself  with  a  sufficient  number 
facts  and  arguments — which,  I  venture  to  think,  is  the  case  w 
the  hygienic  system. 
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This  question  of  colds  ia  a  highly  mteresting  and  important  one; 
and  it  is  essential  that  this  question  should  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  the  public — since  more  misapprehension  exists  on  this 
question  than  on  any  other  that  is  related  to  the  public  health. 
Like  all  diseases,  a  cold  is,  of  course,  a  friendly  effort  on  the  part 
of  Nature  to  rid  the  systera  of  impurities;  and  as  such  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  friend  rather  than  los  a  foe.  It  is  an  effort  to 
rid  the  system  of  impurities.     Says  Dr.  W.  E.  Forest: 

"The  main  element  in  'a  Cold/  acoompdjiied  with  fever,  is  a  djslurbcd 
condition  of  aome  part  oi  the  dig^tive  organs.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  aJmoat 
any  amount  of  exposure  to  coEd  cr  chilling  the  surface  will  bring  any  oiher 
than  temporary  diacomfort,  provided  the  syBtem  is  in  its  normal  wmdition. 
If,  however,  the  blood  is  chur^ied  nith  waste  material,  absorbed  from  Lhe 
alinientar)-  canal,  if  the  liver  ia  sjluggieh  and  the  kidneys  inactive,  then  a 
Buddwi  interference  with  the  action  of  the  skin,  due  to  cold,  will  cause  a 
congestion  of  the  internal  organa  that  may  result  in  &  liolent  attack  of  fever," 

Dr  C.  E.  Page  proved  this  to  be  the  case  m  his  own  penioD. 
He  writes:' 

"In  order,  however,  to  ne<  if  I  could,  by  exposure,  cauae  the  weiI-know*ii 

symptoms  of  cold,  I  have  made  many  experiments,  aome  of  which  I  ivill 
name:  I  have  walked  in  snow  and  slop  with  low  ishoee  until  both  soles  and 
socks  were  aoaked  through,  and  have  thus.  9at  for  an  hour  or  more;  after 
wearin^g  all-wool  Qaimek  during  moderate  weather,  I  have,  upon  the  approach 
of  colder  weather,  removed  my  undeigarments,  and  have  then  attended  to 
my  outdoor  affaire,  minua  the  overcoat  habitually  worn;  I  have  slept  in 
winter  in  a  current  blowing  directly  about  my  head  and  uhoulders;  tipon 
going  tfl  bed,  I  have  aat  in  a  strong  c\irrei:it,  entirely  nude,  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  on  a  very  cold,  damp  night  in  the  fall  of  the  year;  I  have  worn  a  flannel 
^n-n,  and  slept  binder  heavy-weight  bedclothes  one  tiifjbc,  and  in,  cotton 
nightshirt,  and  light-weight  beddotbee  the  n«it.  These  and  Biinilar  experi- 
ments 1  have  made  repeatedly,  and  have  never  been  able  to  'catch  eold.'  I 
have  become  cold.  Bometinies  quite  cold,  and  become  wann  again — that  is 
all.  On  the  other  hand,  changing  the  form  of  my  experimentB,  returning  to 
my  old  way,  the  present  style  of  living — a  'generous  diet'  and  a  full  meal 
every  Gve  or  six  hour»  through  the  day —  I  have  found  no  difficulty  in  accu~ 

1  "The  New  Treatment  for  Fever."  pp.  23-4. 
*"  Natural  Cure,"  pp.  40-1. 
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mulalingi  a  cold,  and  within  reasonai^le  length  of  time  oould  count  apon^, 
although  now  a  part  of  ttie  prt>gr(Lnime  consisted  in  taking  the  most  «xtmit 
caPB  tfl  avoid  what  is  coaimonly  reckoned  aa  exposures — keeping  my  fes 
very  warm  and  dry,  paying  strict  uttenlion  to  wraps,  elc/'  Benjuui 
Fmnklin  once  wrote  "I  ah^  not  attempt  to  explain  why  'damp  cloiha 
occiuHom  colds  rather  than  wet  ttaea,  bee^ause  I  doubt  the  fact.  1  i£Q«|^ 
that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  contributes  to  Ihk  effect,  and  that  ih 
causaa  of  colds  are  totaUy  iDdependent  of  wet  and  even  of  cold."  J 

One  more  word.  It  is  in  coonection  with  the  old  adage- 
"  Stuff  a  cold,  and  starve  a  fever."  Since  this  is  uoivereEU] 
known,  and  so  often  quoted  to  those  who  heUeve  in  fasiting  1^ 
their  anti-fasting  friends;  and  us  it  was  the  cause — more  or  lea 
— of  considerable  annoyance.  Doctor  Dewey  went  to  the  troubli 
of  having  the  origin  of  this  saying  looked  up  by  a  friend  of  hie 
who  Wf^s  a  classical  scholar,  and  it  was  found  that  the  senteoo 
had  got  into  the  English  language  in  a  perverted  form.  The 
tneaning  of  the  sentence  is  this:  that  "If  you  stuff  a  cold, 
thert'bif  have  to  staire  a  fever."  1  think  this  disposes  of 
difficulty,  without  further  trouble. 

>  "EasavB,"  p.  2IG.    See  alao  Dr.  Aiexander  Hug's  "EtioLoin  of  a 
man  CcJd^'  -«  "iw 


Louis  Kuhne's  Faciul  Diagnosis  is  based  upon  the  fundamental 
principle  outlined  in  Chapters  I  and  II,  viz-,  that  disease  is  itself 
a  curing  process;  that  all  disease  is  necessarily  one  at  basis;  that 
the  various  "diseases" — so-called,  are  but  the  varying  modes, 
faces,  or  methods  of  elimination  of  the  principal  cause  of  all 
disease — which  cause  is  the  retained,  effete  material  which  should 
have  been  eliminated.  Accepting  these  theories  as  established, 
Kuhne  went  on  to  conjecture  that  this  material  would  undoubt- 
edly vary  in  composition,  in  the  various  diseases;  and  the  various 
states  or  stages  of  each  disease — ^according  to  the  constitution 
and  general  make-up  of  the  individual  concerned,  and,  further, 
that  such  material  would  accumulate  in  certain  portions  of  the 
body  more  readily  and  more  certainly  than  in  others — this,  per- 
haps, corresponding  to  the  particular  form  of  disease  present. 
Thus,  he  thought  it  might  be  possible  to  establish  a  definite  con- 
nection between  the  size,  character  and  location  of  the  encumber- 
ing material,  and  the  disease  present — or  even  threatened — in 
any  particular  case.  That  this  could  be  worked  out  in  detail, 
and  more  or  less  definitely  proved,  he  showed  in  his  ingenious 
book  on  "Facial  Diagnosis."  Of  his  conclusions  I  can,  unfor- 
tunately, give  only  the  very  briefest  summary.' 

Kuhne  begins  by  drawing  for  ua  the  theoretically  ideal  man — 
whose  proportions  he  had  calcuiiited  partly  from  ancient  Grecian 
sculpture,  and  partly  from  moilern  athletes,  who  have  received 
recognition  as  ideally  developed  men — and  from  these  figures  he 
arrived  at  a  mean  average,  which  may  fairly  be  taken  as  "ideal." 
This,  then,  is  the  type  of  the  truly  normal  man,  and  any  great 
departure  from  such  figures  in  any  one  direction,  Kuhne  justly 
felt  to  be  due  to  a  diseased  condition  of  that  locality;  to  a  morbid 
accumulation  at  that  point,  of  matter  calling  for  elimination. 
This  hypothesis  was  more  or  leas  decisively  proved  when — by 
pursuing  the  nature-cure  methods,  and  thus  regaining  normal 
health — the  patient  thereby  and  invariably  lost  this  accumula- 

'  Miss  Florence  Nightingale  reniarked  thai.  "  there  is  undoubLcdly  b  phy- 
tiognomy  of  dUt-ane."     "Notes  on  Nursing,"  p.  117. 
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tioti  of  morbid  material  in  the  part  noted,  aad  the  p& 
Its  tionriftl  or  "ideal!'  outline.  This  practically  proved  the  ctAj 
tention  made.  Kuhne  now  set  about  stwdying  the  relationiB 
the  various  aecumulationfi  to  the  diseases  that  followed;  aa  tj?D 
as  the  diagnostic  value  of  the  former.  Into  this  I  can  go 
very  briefly.     The  case  may  be  stated  somewhat  as  follows: 

All  "encumbrances" — i.e.,  deposits  of  fatty  or  effete  mat 
— are  either  front,  back  or  side  encumbrance.  The  front  enri 
brance  is  the  least  important,  and  most  easily  curable  of 
material  always  hav-ing  a  tendency  to  settle  there  /tr?/.  The  foi* 
head  may  be  unduly  padded  with  fatly-cushions;  the  face  becc 
bloated;  the  mouth  and  Hpe  unduly  protrude;  and,  most  cl 
teristic  of  all.  and  in  fact  a  sure  test  of  health  in  any  organ^B^ 
the  jaw  line  {ie.,  the  line  whi<^h  sharply  defines  the  face  froiD 
neck)  should  be  dean  cut.  If  this  is  not  so;  if  this  space  is 
up  with  fatty-tissue,  or  cushions  of  morbid  material,  that 
is  diseased,  and  this  is  a  most  infallible  and  invariably  true  mj^ 
The  neck  is  also  subject  to  encum'brance — lumps  forming  on  fl 
sides,  under  the  chin,  and  the  head  cannot  readily  be  turned  8 
thrown  back.  It  ia  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  abdomen  je 
readily  dispoaed  to  be  rendered  abnormal  in  size — becauee 
undue  internal  and  external  accumulations — and  every  sucb 
indicates,  most  assuredly,  the  presence  of  disease. 

Side  encumbrance  is  present  on  the  neck,  or  on  one  aide  of' 
body,  (i.e.,  more  than  upon  the  other  side],  the  encumbered 
then  appearing  uneven  and  larger  than  the  other.     Kuhne 
gests  that  this  is  frequently  caused  by  the  habit  of  steeping  on 
side — the  morbid  material  in  the  body  having  a  tendency 
follow  the  law  of  gravity. 

Back  encumbrance  is  considered  the  most  serious  of  all,  as  ii 
eating  a  diseased  condition  more  deep-seated  and  of  longer 
ing  than  any  other  form  of  encumbrance.  The  back  of  the  head 
and  especially  the  nape  line  of  the  neck  is  particularly  liable  m 
this  form  of  encumbrance;  thiis  latter  being  almost  as  ready  ■ 
method  of  diagnosis  of  diseased  conditions  as  the  jaw-line,  above 
mentioned.  Whenever  a  person's  neck,  then,  instead  of  cumng 
in,  from  the  back  of  the  head,  and  then  out  again  to  the  body, 
descends  more  or  less  straight,  (this  part  being  filled  out  with 
gross,  puflfy-looking  flesh),  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  pei 
ia  diseased — and  that  gravely,  I  myself  have  noted  these 
testa  repeatedly,  and  invariably  found  them  to  be  correct. 
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Besides  these  modi^  of  encumbrance,  there  ia  also  the  mixed 
or  universal  encumbrance,  in  which  the  body  is  throughout,  more 
or  less,  evenly  encumbered  with  effete  material.  This  is^  of 
course,  the  most  serious  uf  all.  Such  persons  are  "apt  to  die 
suddenly,  though,  on  account  of  their  appearance  of  stoutness 
(owing  to  the  presence  of  so  much  foreign  matter)  they  are  usually 
thought  to  be  in  excellent  health."  (p.  59.)  Finally,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  internal  organs  are  also  subject  to  this 
manner  of  encumbrance — and  indeed,  such  diseases  as  fatty- 
degeneration  of  tKe  heart  conclusively  prove  that  they  are. 

Other  considerations  must  also  be  taken  into  account,  in  this 
connection.  The  size  of  the  accumulation  is,  of  course,  of  car- 
dinal importance;  the  greater  the  encumbrance,  ceieris  paribvs, 
the  graver  the  disease.  The  texinre  is  also  of  very  great  impor- 
tance. So  long  as  the  encumbrance  is  soft,  it  is  easily  and  cer- 
tainly cured  or  removed,  but  "  when  the  tissues  begin  to  shrink 
and  harden,  recovery  becomes  more  doubtful."  (p.  59.)  I  might 
be  permitted  to  remark,  in  this  connection,  that  the  tUfficulty 
experienced  by  all  extremely  thin  or  emaciated  persons  in  gaining 
weight  and  recovering  a  normal  condition,  ia  because  of  the 
shrinkage  and  hardening  of  the  originally  soft  tissue— ^rendering 
the  case  an  extremely  difficult  one  to  cure — both  because  of  the 
length  of  time  it  has  necessarily  progressed,  and  because  of  the 
refusal  of  the  patient  to  acquiesce  in  any  rational  treatment — 
owing  to  the  erroneous  notion  prevalent  that  he  must  be  con- 
stantly "fed-up"  and  stimulated^  in  aider  to  "support  his 
strength." 
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It  la  an  utter  impossibility  for  human  beings  to  deviate  from 
laws  of  Nature  one  iola  without  sufTering  in  consequence.  ^V? 
acknowledge  Ibis  to  be  true  in  all  plant  life,  but  we  do  not  adtnii 
this  applies  to  ourselves,  because  we  can  apparently  withsiind 
so  much  and  yet  live.  And  yet  the  law  must  af>ply  to  us  also. 
Fixed  laws  must  apply  to  the  health  of  man  no  less  than  to  e\'er3" 
other  living  thing:  the  law  of  Health  is  as  fixed  a  law  aa  Ia  &nj 
other  law  in  the  universe.'  This  being  the  case,  we  see  clearly 
that  so  long  as  people  peraiat  in  living  in  the  pera-erse  manner  they 
do,  there  will  be  sickneas  and  death  in  the  world,  and  nothing  rjtn 
save  them — no  power,  no  medicine  on  earth  can  prevent  them 
fittm  becoming  ill.  It  would  be  quite  irrational  to  think  there  is. 
"Men  do  not  die:  they  kill  themselves,"  says  the  French  adage:.' 
"When  the  health  is  bad,  Nature  has  been  disobeyed."  Mi 
Florence  Nightingale  insisted  upon  this  point.* 

One  great  trouble  is  that  doctors  have  a  habit  of  accepting 
diseased  humanity  as  represeiittng  the  normal  man  and  womati— 
and  gauge  their  phy.siology  and  practice  by  this  standard.*   Ho 
far  astray  their  conceptions  may  lead  them  is  illustrated  ta 
following  passage,   taken   from   Dr.   Louis  L.    Seaman's  "R 
Triumph  of  Japan,"  (p.  100): 

"...     It  may  be  said  that  in  war  it  m  the  nh  that  four  timeB 
many  ore  wounded  ws  itre  kilicd ;  that  from  thrw  to  ten  times  aa  many  soldim 
am  vitliina  of  disettue  as  are  woimded,  and  lUat  four  Ltiuee  as  taaay  die  faem 
diaease  ea  from  caouoltiee  of  war." 
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And  this  is  called  normall    Why  should  there  bo  anif  sickn* 
in  camps  any  more  than  in  any  other  localityf     Were  the  prii^ 
ciplea  of  Fleteherism  taught  the  rank  and  file  of  the  amiy,  there_ 
would  he  no  reason  whatever  to  think  that  sickness  might 
be  reduced  to  almost  nothing. 

'  Gnthtkia:  "Science  nt  Human  Lite."  pp.  t-Ha, 
•"Sdenoein  the  Daily  M^c-al,"  bv  Alliert  BfoiuIl>eii(,  p  S. 
«"Nrtle«  on  Nursing,'^  p.  2.5. 
*  "Nittuie  va.  DnigB,^'  p.  32. 
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Again  I  must  insist  that  the  whole  human  race  is  ill.  Also, 
every  person  dies  before  his  or  her  appointed  time — meaning  by 
this,  ihe  length,  of  tinie  they  should  live,  if  the  laws  of  life  were 
normally  and  closely  followed.     Says  Dr.  E.  Teichmonn: ' 

"...  every  man  may  die  a  natural,  aormal  death.  To  be  Bure, 
it  is  freely  granted  that  he  never  doea  il:  be  always  dies  before  that  time 
oomea.    ..." 

Says  Dr.  James  C.  Jackson:' 

"The  great  mujurity  of  the  Americaa  people  are  either  ill  in  health  or  ailing 
in  health,  or  sick." 

Says  Mrs.  Mary  Foote  Henderson:' 

'"I  am  wcU.'  saye  the  man  with  his  palsied  palate,  his  want  of  relish  for 
simple  food,  his  defective  eyesight,  his  fatigues,  hits  depresaiuiiN,  hia  pe^imi»iti, 
his  indigestion,  hia  colds,  his  avoirdupois,  hia  sensitiveness  to  weather,  hia 
need  of  a  drug — alcohol,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  or  pepper," 

While  we  probably  live  longer  now  than  ever,  on  the  average, 
(Professor  Bolbear  affirms  that  the  average  length  of  human  life 
was  thirty,  in  ISOO,  and  is  forty,  in  1901.  See  "  Faith  as  Related 
to  Heahh,"  p.  64),  that  is  undoubtedly  Iwcause  of  the  improve- 
ment in  sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions,  health  reforms,  etc., 
and  is  not  due  to  any  change  in  the  dietetic  habits  of  the  people, 
which  are  as  bad,  if  not  woree,  than  they  ever  were. 

It  is  certain  that  the  human  rate  should  live  many  times  as 
long  as  it  does;  or,  rather,  the  normal  span  of  life  should  be  much 
greater  than  it  is.    Says  Dr,  A.  T.  Schofield:* 

"  It  ia  computed  that,  apart  from  diaeaae,  the  ordinary  apan  of  life  Is  five 
timee  that  of  growth^  and  fbdng  thin  latter  at  21  yeara  in  the  human  race, 
men  should  die  between  100  and  105  years.  When  we  remember  that  the 
avera^  duration  of  life  here,  with  every  advantage  if  sanitation,  is  stil]  but 
43  yeais  (men  42,  Women  44),  that  within  my  memory  it  was  only  36,  that  in 
the  eighteenth  4%Dtuiy  it  was  but  30,  ne  see  that  a  mighty  work  atill  remains 
to  be  acrajmplished  in  perfecting  the  science  of  bygiene,  or  preveotioa,  as  dio- 
tinguiehcd  from  that  of  mcdidoc  or  cure.    ..." 

Says  Professor  Metchnikoff:* 

"Natural  death  is  probably  a  possibility  rather  than  an  actual  occurrence. 
Attempts  h&ve  be<en  made  to  estimate  the  natural  limits  of  human  life. 
Flourens  bu^xl  a  calculation  on  the  duration  of  the  period  of  growth.  If  the 
latter  be  taken  da  one-^th  the  natural  life,  then  human  life  ought  to  last  a. 
century.  ...  In  moat  caws  it  ought  to  be  more  than  a  hundred  yeart, 
and  only  iu  rare  cases  ought  it  to  be  leas  than  that  terra. "• 


'"Life  and  Death,"  p.  148 

ire  of  Man,"  pp 
•  See  also  Dr.  E,  Tcichmami:  "Li^e  and  Death,"  p.  158. 


'How  to  Get  Well,"  p.  3, 

""Nature  of  Man,"  pp.  277-78. 


»"  Aristocracy  of  Health."  p.  3. 
•  "Nerves  in  Order,"  p.  16. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  from  100  to  105  years  is  given  as  that 
of  the  natural  termination  of  life;  i.e.,  without  that  person  being 
conaidered  as  especially  old.  And  all  the  faculties  and  functions 
should  be  preserved  in  such  a  person,  also;  since  these  should  not 
begin  to  weaken  and  decay  till  very  old  age  has  been  reached — 
if  theiL  A  hundred  years  of  youthful  activity!  What  might  not 
be  accomplished  in  that  tirael  And  the  fact  that  the  average 
length  of  life  is  something  less  than  forty-three  years;  and  thai 
even  during  that  brief  period,  it  is  full  of  diseaseB  and  weaknesses 
and  fatigues  and  what-not,  clearly  shows  that  sojncthmg  is  WTong 
with  the  human  family,  somewherel  And  in  what  ia  it  so  WTong 
and  perverted  as  in  its  food-habits — ^both  as  regards  to  quality 
and  quantity?  Surely  further  proof  is  scarcely  needed  that  the 
whole  human  race  is  diseased,  miserable,  and  prematurely  short^ 
Uved? 

Strong  support  of  this  view  is  afforded  by  those  cases  of  old 
men  who  have  lived  simple  lives,  and  who  have  Uved  to  a  great 
old  age,  in  health  and  contentment.  A  number  of  such  cases  are 
collected  together  la  Dr.  DeLacy  Evans'  book, "How  to  Prolong 
Life,  (pp.  100-35).  The  reason  that  more  persons  are  not  longer- 
lived  is  easy  to  see.  "Few  people,"  says  Tracy,  "Have  enough 
self-control  to  become  centeoarians." 

It  is  all  very  well  for  men  to  laugh  at  this  question  of  diet — 
quality  and  quantity — and  to  say  that  "too  much  fuss  is  made 
about  food/'  etc.  It  is  the  most  vitally  important  question  be- 
fore the  world  to-day,  not  only  because  of  its  own  innate  im- 
portance, but  because  many  other  vices  hinge  upon  and  are  the 
result  of  the  food  habits,  (pp.  110-11.)  Mr.  Weinburgh  well  said:' 

"People  exercise  great  care  in  selecting  mnt^ria!  from  which  (o  coustruci 
their  house  atid  much  tDOre  in  fumiahing  it,  and  in  nearly  all  things  tbey  want 
the  best;  but  when  it  comes  to  selecting  the  mHtenul  out  of  which  beut, 
brain,  blood,  bone,  flesh,  C3jirtila^  and  muscle  are  made — when  it  wmes  to 
selecting  the  mat^riiU  that  shapes  to  such  a,  large  degree  their  sympathies, 
emotions  and  morala — all  that  is  of  real  value  in  human  beinga,  ibey  exerriae 
absolutely  no  choiee — manifeat  no  in1«rcat.  All  this  1b  left  to  an  ignorant 
chef,  a  negro  or  Chinese  Cook — it  ia  of  no  importsDOe." 

Or^  as  Doctor  Page  humorously  put  it:' 

'"Nothing  hurts  me — 1  eat  everything."  (Next  year.)  'Nothing  agrees 
with  me — I  tskn't  eat  atiything.'  Thus  the  dyapeptiia'  rankfl  are  kept  full 
with  recmita  who  'don't  want  any  advice  about  diet.'" 


'"Perfect  Health,"  p,  315. 


'■'Natural  Cure,"  p.  157. 
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1  MYSELF  have  followed  this  diet  for  many  years,  and  a  number 
of  personal  friends  of  mine  are  living  in  the  same  manner.  I  do 
ngt^ttynk  anything  could  posaitly  pei-suade  any  of  us  to  return  to 
the  ordinary  cooked  diet,  (I  mean  vogetariaa  diet,  of  course, 
meat  is  out  of  the  question).  The  difference  between  the  two 
diets  is  simply  beyond  words!  It  ia  hardly  necessary  to  remind 
the  reader  that  whole  colonies  in  California  hve  iu  this  manner 
and  on  this  food.  It  is  most  amusing  to  remark  that  we,  who  live 
on  the  "low"  and  " iniiutritious "  diet,  never  eat  but  twice  a  day, 
and  many  of  us  but  otice;  and  eveu  less  at  that  meal  than  the 
majority  of  persons  in  one  of  their  three— yet,  I  oeed  hfirdly 
remark,  are  far  better,  healthier  and  better  nourished  than  they. 
Mr,  Salt  remarked  this  in  his  excellent  little  book,  "The  Logic  of 
Vegetarianism,"  (p.  53),  when  he  said: 

"If  the  chemist  were  a  man  of  action,  and  not  merely  a  man  of  study,  the 
practical  aspects  of  this  queetion  mig^ht  at  the  outset  give  Ihjm  pause.  Had 
be  known  vegetarians,  lived  among  vegetAriana,  and  talked  with  vegetari- 
ans, instead  of  r^arding  thent  theofetic-ally,  he  would  bo  uware  that  the 
average  vegetarian  eats  decidedly  teas  in  bulk  thav  the  average  flesh 
eat«r    ..." 

This  is  net  the  place,  of  course,  to  argue  for  vegGtarianism^  raw 
food,  or  any  other  kind  of  diet,  but  merely  mention  the  diet  in 
passing  by  way  of  strongly  recommending  it  to  my  readers  for  a 
thorough  trial.  Should  they  care  to  look  into  the  question 
seriously,  they  will  fend  it  discussed  in  all  its  aspects  iu  the  fol- 
lowing books,  inter  muUa  aiia: 

How  Nature  Cures,  by  Emmet  Densmore,  M,D. 
Health  in  the  Household,  by  Susanna  W.  Doddsr  M.D. 
Pood  in  Health  and  Disease,  by  I.  Burney  Yeo,  M.D,,  F.R.C.P. 
The  Philosophy  of  Eating,  by  Albert  J,  Bellows,  M.D. 
Our  Digestion,  by  Dio  Lewis,  M.D. 

Food  and  Feeding,  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  M.D.,  F.R.C.3. 
Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activity,  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson, 
M.D..etc. 
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Diet  and  Food,  by  Alexander  Haig,  M.D.,  J".R.C.P. 

What  Shall  we  Eat?  by  Alfred  Andrews, 

Rumford  Kitchen  Leaflets,  by  Ellen  H,  Richards,  etc. 

Foods  for  the  Fat.  by  N.  E.  York-Davies,  L.R.C.P, 

Food  and  Work,  by  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.D. 

The  Diet  Cure,  by  T.  L.  Nichols,  M.D. 

Natural  Hygiene,  by  H.  Lahmann,  M.D. 

The  Key  to  Health,  by  A.  G.  Hinkley,  M.D. 

First  Lessons  in  Food  and  Diet,  by  Ellen  Richards. 

Strength  From  Eating,  by  Bemarr  Macfadden. 

Uncooked  Foods,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Christian. 

The  Perfect  Way  in  Diet,  by  Anna  Kingsford,  M,D. 

Every  Living  Creature,  by  Raljjh  Waldo  Trine. 

The  Food  of  the  Future,  by  C.  W,  Forward. 

The  Foundation  of  all  Reform,  by  Otto  Carqu€. 

The  Dietetic  Value  of  Bread,  by  John  Goodfellow,  M.D. 

Muscle,  Brain  and  Diet,  by  Eustice  H.  Miles,  M,A. 

Fruits  and  Farinacea,  by  John  Smith,  M.D. 

Fruit  and  Bread,  by  Professor  Schlickeyaen. 

How  to  Prutong  Life,  by  DeLacy  Evans,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S. 

Eating  and  Drinking,  by  Albert  H.  Hoy,  M.D. 

The  Logic  of  Vegetarianiam,  by  Henry  Salt. 

The  Folly  of  Meat  Eating,  by  Otto  Carqul 

Dietetic  Advice  to  the  Young  and  Old, by  Mtb.  C.  L.  H.  Wallace 

Salt,  by  Mrs.  C.  L.  H.  Wallace. 

Vegetarianism,  by  Harriet  P.  Fowler. 

Saline  Starvation,  by  Chas.  D.  Hunter. 

The  Salt-eating  Habit,  by  Richard  Colbum. 

The  Wbote  and  the  Hulled  Wheat,  by  James  C.  JacksoOr  M.D 

Flesh  as  Food  for  Man,  by  James  C.  Jackson,  M.D. 

Why  a  Hindu  is  a  Vegetarian,  by  Swami  Abhedananda. 

Vegetarianiam  in  the  Light  of  Theoeophy,  by  Annie  Besant.j 

The  Diet  Cure  of  Cancer,  by  C.  P.  Newcomb. 

The  Morals  of  Diet,  by  Leo  Tolstoy. 

Food  Value  of  Meat,  by  W.  R.  C.  Latson,  M.D. 

The  Meat  Fetish,  by  Ernest  Crosby  and  Elisfe  Reclus. 

Vindication  of  a  Natural  Diet,  by  Percy  B.  Shelley. 

Food  of  the  Orient,  by  Alice  B.  Stockham,  M.D. 

The  Diet  Question,  by  Susanna  Dodds,  M.D. 

Shall  We  Slay  to  Eat?  by  J.  H.  Kellogg,  M.D. 

Simpler  Food  and  Athletics,  by  Eustice  Miles. 
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Cancer  and  Uric  Acid,  by  Alex.  Haig,  M.D.,  F.R.C.F. 

Life  and  Food,  by  Alex.  Haig,  M.D.,  F.R,C.P. 

Etiology  of  a  Common  Cold,  by  Alex.  Haig,  M.D.,  F.K.C.F. 

The  Drink  Problem,  by  H.  B.  A. 

Science  in  the  Daily  Meal,  by  Albert  Broadbent. 

Forty  Vegetarian  Dinners,  by  Albert  Broadbent. 

Hygienic  Cook  Book,  by  R.  T.  Trail,  M.D. 

Hygiene  Home  Cook  Book,  by  R.  T.  Trail,  M.D. 

Testimony  of  Science  in  Favor  of  a  Vegetarian  Diet. 

Death  in  the  Milk  Can. 

Epitome  of  Vegetarianism. 

Hydropathic  Encyclopffidia,  Vol.  I.,  by  R.  T.  Trail,  M.D. 

Return  to  Nature,  by  B.  Lust. 

Nature  vs.  Drugs,  by  Aug.  Reinhold,  M.D. 

Science  of  Human  Life,  by  Sylvester  Graham,  M.D. 
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Various  measures  have  beefi  devised  to  check  the  babtt  of  os 
eating  with  the  least  unpteasuntDess  to  the  patient. 

(1)  Dr.  Dio  I^ewis  advocated  the  following  method: 

''On  ^itinii;  down  at  the  table  take  upon  your  plate  all  that  yoa 
eat,  and  when  that  la  finiBhcd,  stop/'' 

This  is  doubtless  eitcellent  advke  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  its 
tice  requires  A  certain  amount  of  will-power — more,  pert 
than  the  avefage  person  possesses. 

(2)  Standing  up  at  meals  I  most  strongly  advocate — at  it 
until  the  new  habits  have  been  formed.  (Have  we  not  frequenllj 
noticed  that  the  feeling  of  unpleasant  "fullness"  and  distenaoi 
after  a  hearty  meal,  is  scarcely  ever  noticed  until  we  stand  upT] 
Standing  up  to  the  meal  would  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  no*- 
terially  assist  in  lessening  the  amount  of  food  called  for;  and  I  ta 
not  sure  but  that  this  is  the  most  wholesome  and  hygienic  way  U 
eat  the  meal,  in  any  case.  Doctor  Scblickeysen  advocated  tba 
method  also,  saying; »  ■ 

"  When  one  gs  not  t«o  weary,  it  is  much  better  to  take  the  food  vbih  stoi 
ing  or  widkiug.  This  may  at  fiivt  thought  seem  uimatunil,  but  in  initl 
man  ia  the  only  aaiinal,  or  cenainly  the  only  one  of  the  higher  ^•e^ebrata 
who  habitually  ata  or  recluies  while  eating,  and  there  is  qo  good  reoaoti  wl^ 
he  should  constitute  an  exception  here  more  than  in  various  oiber  i^speeu 
.  .  .  The  usual  position  at  tahle  Bomewhat  obetnicta  (he  cin-utation  ii 
the  chest  and  abdomen,  (ujd  this  hinders  digestion  when  it  should  be  mos 
active.  It  also  admits  of  the  stomach  being  overloaded  much  more  readil: 
and  imperceptibly,  the  firet  aenae  of  fuUnesB  being  often  experienoed  onl; 
upon  aiiamg." 


1^1 
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I  myself  have  practiced  the  habit  of  walking  about  at  me 
(when  alone!)  and  can  say  that  these  theoretical  statements  an 
certainly  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

(3)  Eating  onltf  one  kind  of  food  at  any  one  meal  will  also 
terially  assist  in  reducing  the  bulk  of  food  required  or  craved 
The  reason  for  this  is  the  following.     It  is  acknowledged  that 

I  "Our  Digestion."  p.  146,  •"Fruit  and  Bread,"  p,  l( 
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nerve  responds  to  &  certain  stimulus,  and  to  none  other.  Thus, 
Dr.  George  Black  says:' 

"A3  each  kind  of  nerve  responds  tc  &  special  sonsntion,  and  has  no  comcem 

with  any  other,  the  optic  netre  can  convey  no  other  impression  than  that  of 
light,  and  can  no  more  conduct  a  §eEiBation  of  pain  than  a  nerve  of  ordinary 
wnaation  can  see;  bence,  when  irritAtedr  ob  by  galvtuiiam.  it  rcsponda  by  a 
flash  of  light."  See  also  E.  Heriog:  ^'Ou  Memoiy,  and  the  Specific  Eoergiea 
of  ihe  Nervoua  SyBlem." 

For  each  tone  and  each  color  we  have  dietinct  nerve-fibers. 
Exercising  our  nerves  causes  pleasure,  up  to  a  certain  degree; 
then  rest  must  follow,  or  pain  will  ensue.  Hence  the  ear  enjoys  a 
variety  of  sounds,  the  eye  of  colors,  and  the  tongue  of  flavors.  In 
partaking  of  any  one  dish,  we  arrive  at  a  point  when  the  stomach 
"has  received  enough;  then  we  ought  to  stop  eating.  But  hy  pre- 
senting food  of  a  different  taste,  new  nerve-fibers  are  aroused, 
more  food  ia  taken,  the  stomach  is  loaded  beyond  its  capacity, 
and  in  that  way  digestion  is  impaired^  and  the  foundation  is  laid 
for  many  forms  of  disease. 

(4)  Ceasing  the  momerU  th€U  genuine  hunger  has  been  satisfied 
ia,  of  course,  a  rule  of  fundamental  importance.  But  it  is  fre- 
quently hard  to  say  just  when  this  has  been  accomplished — 
perverted  as  our  tastes  are.     Says  Doctor  Oswald:* 

"It  is  an  excellent  nile  to  proloni^  the  pauaes.  between  the  several  dishes 
of  a  fill]  meal  in  order  to  give  the  stomach  time  to  indicate  the  real  wants  of 
the  syatem," 

(5)  Never  drinh  at  meals.  If  food  is  properly  masticated, 
liquid  will  never  be  required,  and  should  never  be  drunk — as  it 
dilutes,  unduly,  all  the  digestive  juices,  and  tends  to  wash  the 
food  through  the  stomach,  into  the  intestine,  before  it  has  been 
properly  digested.  If  eating  were  discontinued  aa  soon  as  a  call 
for  liquid  be  felt,  there  would  probably  be  very  little  ovet'Cating 
— and  this,  I  think,  ia  an  important  and  far-reaching  hint  for 
health  reformers. 

(6)  Do  not  eat  spiced  or  stimidtUing  foods.    Says  Doctor  Oswald  :* 

"  Wholesome  food  rarely  tempts  us  to  indulge  to  excess.  We  do  not  often 
hear  of  milk  topere  or  bsked-apple  gluttona." 


And  again;* 


>  "Eyeajght,  and  How  to  Care  for  It,"  p.  10. 
'  "Housdiold  RemedieB."  p.  68. 
*  "Faating.  Hvdropathy  and  Exercise,"  p,  39. 
•"HoMsehoSd 'Remedies,"  p.  M. 
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VITALTTY,   PASTTNG  AND  NTTTRITION 


"  Not  the  natwnilly  palatable,  bm  the  iintiaturally  sttmulalts^  qtuEtittnf 
tt  dish  tempt  ths  dyspeptic  lo  eat  la  excess." 


Dishes  of  this  character  have  a  tendency  to  cause  a  forced 
abnormal  appetite — and  to  call  for  more  food  than  is  reaDy 
required.     Miss  Ellen  E.  Richards  remarked:' 

^'Coadiments  too  often  result  in  o^'e^•fitiEIlulatin^  of  tbeseCretJoaB,  vid 
csuse  the  e*ting  of  more  food  than  the  body  peeds," 


Mem 


Dr.  Burney  Yeo  has  stated  that  "cooking  increases  the  desire 
to  take  food."'  Many  writers  have  remarked  that  we  can  lire 
upon  iar  less  food  when  uncooked  than  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  culinary  process.  Thus,  Mr.  Christian  remarked,*  "we  know 
that,  as  compared  with  cooked  foo(k,  it  only  takes  about  half  the 
quantity  of  uncooked  food  to  su-stain  life."  From  personal  ex- 
perience I  can  state  that  this  is  absolutely  true.  So  universa)  is 
the  belief  that  this  is  so,  among  those  who  have  actually  tried  tlie 
exclusively  raw-food  diet  C&nd  so  are  entitled  to  speak  upon  tbe 
subject)  that  Professor  Jaffa  wrote,*  "She  believed,  as  do  fruit- 
arians generaHy,  that  people  need  far  less  raw  than  cooked  food."* 

(7)  AU  stimuianti — liquid  and  solid — should  also  be  ditcontin 
immediately,  as  theso  have  a  teadency  to  increase  the  appetil 
See  "Papers  on  Alcohol,"  p.  1.,  etc. 

(S)  Think  about  the  present  mouthfid,  not  (/w;  one  jml  ah&id. 
We  always  have  a  tendency  to  forget  the  mouthful  actually  in 
the  mouth,  atid  being  masticated,  in  preparing  the  next  mouthlul 
— at  least,  I  have  noticed  this  weakne^  in  myself,  and  do  not 
doubt  that  others  are  affected  in  a  like  manner.  This  bad  habit— 
of  always  living  io  the  future — instead  of  in  the  present — mouth- 
ful, is  one  great  cause  of  over-eating,  i  am  convinced,  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  causes  us  to  forget  to  give  proper  attentton  to  the 
mouthful  being  masticated,  at  the  time.  I  shall  only  Bay- 
experiment  at  the  next  meal,  and  I  think  you  will  find  this  to 
the  case.     An  elaboration  of  this  idea  I  cannot  attempt  here. 

(9)  Prncttee  thorough — V€ry  thorough — mastication.     If  food 
masticated  properly  and  thoroughly,  hunger  will  be  fully  sat. 
with  far  less  bulk  of  food,  and  with  greater  gustatory  pleasure  and 

'  "Food  and  tWet,"  p.  24. 
»"Food  and  Diet."  p.  155. 
•"Uncooked  FooiIb.     p.  46. 

•  "Kutrition  Investigations  Among  Fruitanaps  and  Chinese,"  p.  12, 
letin,    ir,  3.  Dept.  of  Agr.) 

*  .Sec  also  Macfodden  i   "  Kniurul  Cure  tor  Rupture,"  p.  39,     Salt : 
of  Vegelarianiam,"  p,  63,  trie. 
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benefit  than  when  such  mastication  is  neglected.  Says  Doctor 
Holbrook:'  "Count  Rumford  calculated  that  one-fourth  less  food 
is  required  if  it  be  perfectly  masticated."  This  subject  has, 
however,  been  so  well  and  so  exhaustively  handled  by  Mr.  Horace 
Fletcher,  in  his  two  books,  that  I  need  but  mention  the  subject 
here,  aud  refer  the  reader  to  the  books  in  question 
(10)  Last  but  not  least:   Use  your  wiUl 

"Eating  for  Stroogth,"  p.  58. 
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It  IB  beginning  to  be  realized  that  conBumption  ia  due  (for  Ha 
predisposing  cause,  at  least,)  to  an  excess  of  nutriment  over  tbe 
quantity  of  oxygen  inhaled;  to  the  quantity  of  food  ingested  oi-er 
and  above  that  properly  aerated-  Doctor  Trail  traces  the  cbubbb 
of  consumption  so  clearly,  it  seems  to  me,  that  I  cannot  do  better 
than  to  quote  his  terse  language  in  this  place.     In  part,  he  says: 

"Hrat  in  tbe  list  of  prediapoedng  causes  ja  coDstipatjcm  of  tbe  bOndA. 
TbJH  is  usunlly  more  qf  less  connected  with  a  torpid  continton  of  the  IJTir. 
because  tbe  same  dietatic  or  other  enora  ivhicli  oecusioQ  obgtnjctioiis  in  iW 
bowelfl,  oi^casion.  also,  tlie  some  oondition  in  the  large  depurating  oifu 
called  ih^e  Liver.  When  constipation  of  the  boweU  and  liver  exisla.  ihe  fcid- 
nejB  and  skin  APe  compeUed  to  perfonn  extra  dutj-  in  the  work  of  diminating 
morbid  and  effete  inaterialg  from  tbe  By§t£in,  in  ConsequenOe  of  which  tbfj 
I;>e09iiie,  finally,  exhiiuBt«d  and  torpid.  Then  it  is  that  tbe  lun|^  bare  tA 
sufttoin  the  chief  burden  of  (iepurAtton,  and  the  result  of  this  is  a  disoipmira- 
tion  or  defltruption  of  their  (iosue^ — consumption." 

Accordingly,  Doctor  Trail  came  to  this  momentous  conclu.'iioJ 
— that  the  most  prominent  cause  of  consumption  is: 

"  ExteaKive  aiimerdaii/tn;  or  father,  Iht  dinproportion  betwfgn  ikf.  aluiuvt 
and  re^piratum.  lii^  the  excfus  of  food  (akm  into  the  sionvKh,  vrer  and  olvw 
ihe  quantity  oj  air  taken  into  ihc  ttingg."* 

Dr.  C.  H.  Davis'  stated  that: 


OIM  <■ 


"Host  people  who  have  tubercidoajs  have  some  Krioua  disturbance 
their  dilation  and  nutrition  tiefore  (be  tubercular  tiQuble  abows  ttseU. 
There  is  not  th«  slightesi  question  but  that  tubemiloss  is  a  diacMe  of  inal' 
nutriiiofi." 


J 


Ail  this  is  beginning  to  be  recognized,  as  I  ha^'e  said,  but  t 

medical  profession  have  attacked  the  problem  from  one  side  odJt. 

They  have,  e.g.,  supplied  the  patient  with  an  abundance  of  fresh 

air,  which,  when  more  or  less  continuously  and  forcibly  breathed, 

will  osidiM  a  larger  proportion  of  the  food  material  ingested  than 

formcFly;  and  this,  by  allowing  none  to  accumulate  in  the  system 

in  a  mal-assimilated  form,  greatly  assists  in  the  cure.     This  is  all 

• "  Diwaave  of  the  Throftl  and  Lunra."  p.  13. 
C\ire  of  C<msuinprifiTi."  by  Da\Hd  Wart.  MD,,  p. 


*  "Sdt  Cure  of  Coii«iinpiion,"  pp.  75-79. 


See  also  "  Preventioii  ind 
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very  well,  so  far  as  it  goes;  but,  as  I  forraefly  said,  it  attacks  one 
side  of  the  problem  tmly.  Consumption  being  due  to  fl  dispro- 
portion of  the  food,  and  oxygen  tak&n  into  the  systenif  doctors 
have  sought  to  remedy  this  defect  by  increasing  the  one  deficient 
— the  oxygen;  and  so  far,  that  is  quite  right  and  logical.  But 
why  not  attack  the  disease  from  the  other  side  also,  and  attempt 
to  equalize  the  disproportionate  factors  by  decrecsing  the  one  tn 
f-xcese.  (the  food-supply)?  If  all  this  ia  so.  we  can  readily  see  that 
over- nutrition  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  causation  of  this  dtseaae, 
and  that  fasting  would  be,  o  priori,  the  speediest  and  most  certain 
method  of  curing  such  a  diseased  condition.  Taken  in  con- 
junction with  deep-breathing,  and  other  hygienic,  purifying 
measures,  it  would  moat  assuredly  effect  a  cure  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  and  with  almost  infallible  precision.  And  there  are 
other  authors  who  advise  this  plan  also;  Doctor  Trail  wrote,' 
"  With  regard  to  diet,  no  disease,  not  even  dyspepsia,  requires  a 
more  rigidly  plain  and  abstemious  course."  Dr.  Felix  Oswald,* 
while  considering  consumption  "the  most  curable  of  all  chronic 
diseases"  (when  treated  properly!)  said  that  "a  tendency  to 
emaciation,  the  most  characteristic  s>Tnptom  of  tuberculosis, 
generally  continues  to  counteract  the  normal  effects  of  a  liberal 
diet,  even  combined  with  continence  and  a  tranquil  mode  of 
life  ..."  Doctor  Page  gives  a  case  of  a  patient  "pro- 
nounced incurable,  who  was  made  convalescent  by  a  voluntary 
and  absolute  fast  of  forty-three  days — taking  water  freely,  how- 
ever, during  that  time — and  following  this  by  the  bread-and- 
fruit-diet  .  .  .  "'  Inasmuch  as  one  lung  has  to  do  the  work 
of  both,  when  one  is  diseased — and  so  do  the  purifying  work  of 
both — we  can  clearly  see  how  important  it  is  not  to  over-work 
the  lungs,  at  such  a  time^  with  a  surfeit  of  food  material  calling 
for  aeration. 

I  may  add  one  or  two  words  on  the  "milk  diet/'  now  eo  much 
io  vogue.  That  mjiny  cases  recover  under  this  treatment  there 
can  be  no  doubt— though  milk  is  unquestionably  a  highly  un- 
natural food.  The  explanation  is  simple.  The  milk  diet  is  prac- 
tically a  fasting  cure!  When  we  consider  that  from  84  to  90 
per  cent,  of  milk  is  water/  we  can  calculate  easily  enough  that  it 
is  the  fasting  more  than  the  special  diet  which  effects  the  cure. 

'"Hydropathic  Encjclopffidia,"  Vol,  II.,  p.  163. 

"'Bouseliold  Remedira, '  p.  .'Ml. 

»  "  Natural  Cure."  pp.  62-63. 

•  "MUk  as  Food,"  p.  5.  (TJ.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.  Bulletin,) 
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AoAiN^,  I  cannot  too  strongly  protest  against  the  current  thearies 
and  treatment  of  avwmia.  The  view  that  tends  to  find,  in  all 
anipmic  patients,  under-nourislied  patientSi  is  very  far  from  being 
the  truth — so  far,  indeed,  as  to  be  almoat  an  inversion  of  the 
truth.  The  fact  is  that  anaemic  patients  are  almost  invariably 
over-fed;  but  this  we  shall  see  more  clearly  aa  we  proceed..  1 
quote  the  following  very  excellent  remarks  upon  this  subject 
from  Doctor  Rahagliati'a  "Aphorisms.  Definitions,  Reflections, 
and  Paradoxes,"  pp.  200-1.     There  he  says: 

"The  anemic  girl  is  in  a  slate  of  indirect,  not  of  direct,  anmEmia.  Her 
rarculaliop  is  really  bJock«J.  It  is  in  a  sJate  which  may  be  called  '  conslipa- 
tion  of  the  circuit ti&n.'  The  muscular  elements  of  the  vessels,  und  partini- 
lariy  their  tmnBverse  fibers,  are  hM^ertrophied,  and  bcin^,  besides,  over- 
stimulated,  they  go  into  a  state  of  excessive  contraction.  The  effect  of  this 
ia  to  cftfTOW  the  lumen  of  the  vesaela,  and  to  prvTont  the  blood  frofn  Bowing 
freely  along  them,  ajid  by  this  means,  rif  eouree,  a  proper  supply  of  blood  Ls 
prevented  from  rep^hjng  the  tissues,  The  consequent^  is  that  the  girl  ap- 
pears pale  uid  onieniic,  and  no  doubt  is  so.  But  the  cause  is  really  an  exccts 
of  food-flupplyn  which  in  the  first  instance  caused  the  muscular  elements  to 
hypertrophy,  and,  oa  ihe  over-drruluiion  of  too  much  food  .  .  .  still 
Continued,  the  hypertrophied  traosversc  muscular  6bem  contracted  aind 
narrowed  the  lumen  of  the  vessels..  The  process  is  really  a  beautifully 
adapted  provifiion  o£  Nature  to  limit  the  blood-eupply  to  parts  which  huve 
already  been  over-nourishedj  and  which  would  tend  to  berome  atJU  further 
hypertrophied  if  the  nutritive  prooeaa  were  carried  still  further.  The  pincen 
is  plainly  One  of  etar^'alion,  due  to  nver-repletion ,  caused  by  contraction  ffi 
hypcrtrophied  or  o^-er-fed  mueculur  fibers.  And,  ob\TQusly,  (be  means  of 
treatment  proper  to  such  a  state  is  Im  restrict  the  diet  until,  some  of  the 
hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  vessels  ha\Ti]^  been  removed. 
some  of  the  spasm  passes  off,  and  blood  flows  more  freely,  and  the  anipmia  ia 
reduo«l.  To  recommend  more  food,  as  is  so  often  done,  is  to  do  the  precise 
opponte  of  what  good  treatment  demands.  The  meals  ought  to  be  reduced 
in  number  aod  quantity,  not  increoaed.'" 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  even  anffimia  19,  in  reality,  a  curing 

process — an  attempt  to  right  a  wrong.     And  this  wrong  is  loo 

mucli  food,  and  food  of  the  wrong  kind,     The  one  aspect  of  the 

problem  we  have  just  put  before  usj  the  other  I  now  place  before 

>  !^  also  thi«  author's  "Air,  Food  and  Exerciaes,"  pp.  238, 2&5-£6,Btc. 
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my  readers  in  the  form  of  a  quotation  from  Dr.  H.  Lahmann'a 
"Natural  Hygiene,"  pp.  70-1,  where  he  says: 

"Lean  dyewmia  u*  ge»eraUy  anifitrially  produced  by  ft  eo^^ed  'generous' 
diet.  This  'generous'  diet  [xjDajflL&  in  foods  rich  tn  albumen  and  poor  in 
soda — meat,  fowl,  eggs,  etc.  The  excess  of  inHufTieienl.ly  oxidiaed  albumen 
gives  rise  to  the  formtition  of  a  eonsiderable  quantity  of  siitphiiric  ueid  which, 
iinie^  it  oombinea  with  alkalies,  will  attack  the  tissues;  (comp  gout  oud 
diLLbetes),  Nnw,  as  there  ia  a  want  at  idkalies.  (bases)  especially  of  soda,  in 
the  blood,  the  free  sulphuric  iudd  will  attack  the  body  matenal  iateEf,  to  draw 
ihe  necesaary  bases  from  it,  and  will  thus  destroy'  it.  This  is  the  proee^ 
whicli  titkcs  place  in  ibc  so-ealled  Banting  ciire,  in  whirh  the  tieflues  are 
dcatroyed  by  the  sulphuric  aeid,  formed  from  the  excess  of  the  albumlnouH 
food ;:  a  Elaxitin^  Cure  is,  therfifare,  constitutionrdly  debilitating  and  cuonot  be 
ciiEod  rational." 

Doctor  Densmore  concluded  that  an»mja  is  the  result  of  a 
"large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood,"'  This  rnay  be 
very  true,  but  it  is  coincidental,  not  casual^the  ultitnate  cause 
being  under-breathing,  and  food  in  excess,  and  of  an  improper 
quality. 

Besides  this  general  misapprehension — that  anemia  La  the  re- 
sult of  under-  and  not  over-feeding,  there  ia  the  mistaicen  notion 
that  it  13  largely  due  to  lack  of  "iron'^  in  the  system.  Now,  even 
were  this  the  case,  (which  is  very  doubtful,  since  the  deficiency  is 
probably  due  to  the  inability  to  utilize  the  iron  already  in  the 
system  rather  than  to  a  lack  of  this  salt  in  the  food  eaten)  we 
should  supply  this  element  in  an  organic  (appropriable)  and  not 
in  an  inorganic  (inappropriable)  fomi.  See  the  chapter  on  "  Drug 
Medication."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  **iron  tonicH,"  etc., 
prescribed  are  worse  than  useless — they  are  positively  injurious. 
Says  Doctor  Trail:' 

"Iron  in  all  its  fomiB  and  preparations  occasions  a  feverish  condition  of 
the  sj'stem,  and  an  inflammatoty  state  of  the  blood.  It  La  an  irritant,  a 
stimulant,  a  blood  deetrayef,  a  nerve-exhauster,  a  poison,  as  is  alcohol." 

The  apparerUiy  beneficial  effects  which  r^ult  from  its  adminis^ 
tratioD,  in  certain  cases,  are  doubtless  those  pointed  out  by  Doctor 
Bellows,  in  bis  '^Philosophy  of  Eating,"  p.  164,  where  he  .says: 

"...  Score*  of  cases  can  be  brought,  where,  under  a  different  treat- 
ment, the  rcDjulta  were  the  same,  and  even  more  striking,  without  utdng  a  par- 
ticle of  iron;  and  my  explajiiation  is,  that  the  efTeiRC  of  iron  w«s  «bal  of  9  mere 
stimulant,  promotuig  sangii ideation,  from  food  taken  in  the  meantime  con- 
taining iron." 

'  "Consumption  and  Chronic  Diseases,"  p.  132. 
» "True  Tempeniaee  Platfonn,"  p,  61. 
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The  question  of  the  health  of  babies  is  a  very  misunderstood  one. 
Most  persons  have  an  idea  that  all  babies  must  of  necessity  be 
Bick  more  or  less  all  of  the  time;  and  that,  especially  at  the  time 
of  teething,  uickneas,  bowel  complaintSv  etc.f  are  quit«  customary 
for  biibiea.  anci  are  natural  and  to  be  expected!  Doctor  Pago 
clearly  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  this  idea,  and  said:*  ■ 

"  It  ia  the  pnEiijlaJ:  id^a  that  "when  an  mfont  begins  to  t««th  he  i«  pe^uliaH; 
liable  Lo  intestioaJ  and  other  troubleSj  and  when  the  disordeis  occur  al  ihjs 
period  of  infant  life,  the  cause  i*  at  once  said  to  lie  in  the  fswt  that  the  baby 
is  teething,  and  that,  coiiEequeiitly,  it  is  an  unavoidable  misfortune  thai  the 
bahy  is  akk.  The  only  misfortune  therewith  ia  the  ignorance  of  the  plijHCUU 
and  attendants:  In  no  aense  is  sicknera  an  incident  of  teething.  It  is  amplr 
onmcident,  and  riaen  from  the  faet  that  it  is  at  about  Ikix  age  that  the  gyttem 
iie^^^ins  to  brefik  down  under  the  excessive  labor  so  long  Lcnposed  upon  tbui 
oi^aos  of  digestion,  asauiulatiDD ,  and  excretion." 

This  ia  rendered  all  the  more  probable  when  we  remember  that! 
the  simple  process  of  teething  is  (or  should  be)  practically  painless.] 
Says  Dr.  George  Black : ' 

"It  (teething)  ia  not,  therefore,  as  the  cominon  exprearaon  of  'cutting  the 
toeth'  would  indicate,  a  pntceaa  of  laceration,  tearing,  or  cutting,  but  ol 
removal  of  impeding  tiseue  by  abaotption,  which  iillowa  the  passage  of  the 
teeth  through  the  gums." 

And  just  here  might  be  the  best  place  to  make  one  or  two  re- 
marks with  regard  to  a  very  common  but  harmful  fallacy.  It  is 
all  but  universally  admitted  that  the  pregnant  or  nursing  woman 
should  "eat  for  two"  and  the  poor  mother  is  constantly  urged 
repeatedly  to  Ingest  g^reat  quantities  of  food  during  these  periods 
in  order  to  supply  this  additional  loas.     But,  as  Doctor  RabagUa^ 


I 


;^^ 


pointed  out:' 

"  Afi  a  n«wly  bom  babe  weighs  from  five  tp  wm  or  nine?  pounds,  and  the 
placenta  two  or  three  pounda.  there  are,  aay,  ibout  nine  pounds  of  tiijsue  lo 
be  made  up  in,  any,  nine  months.     Thia  cornea  to  i^ut  one-half  ounce  daily;] 

1  ■■  How  to  F«d  the  BaW, 

'"The  Mouth  and  the  Teeth,"  p.  47. 

»  "  AphorLans,"  etc.,  p.  115. 
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and  even  if  the  baby  and  plocebta  wefe  of  giftnt  sifce  and  weighed  even  eighteen 
poiinda,  which  they  do  ver^'  rarely,  there  would  only  m^uire  to  be  m&de  up 
aboMt  two  pounds  a  mopth,  pr,  say,  one  omic«  a  day  during  the  period  of 

pre^ancy.  To  make  up  this  amount  the  expeclajit  mother  takes  perhapa 
one-half  poiind  or  more  oi  extra  food  three  limes  a  day.  What  wonder  if  ahe 
has  a  bud  labor,  (cveffij  and  takes  pneumonia,  or  becomes  oeptic,  or  has 
frightful  laceration  of  Ihe  pcruieum  at  her  conSnemetil,  the  tiaeues  being  bo 
loaded  with  elTete  material  as  to  beteme  easily  la<»rEbIie7" 

Dr.  C.  E.  Page  also  insisted  upon  thi$  aspect  of  the  problem; 
see  his  "How  to  Feed  the  Baby,"  p.  86- 

Dr.  Joel  Shew,  indeed,  tnaisted  that  less  food  w&s  required  at 
this  time  than  at  any  other  period — or  rather,  less  should  be 
eaten.    He  says;^ 

"Too  much  food,  and  that  which  ia  too  exciting,  will  cause  mare  h»rm  in 
pireignancy  than  ttt  other  timea,  from  the  greater  tendency  to  fever.  The 
common  1>elicf  amoitg  wometii  is  that  more  food  is  needed  during  pregnaney 
than  at  other  times,  because  the  food  goes  to  fuminh  nouriahnient  for  two 
InBtead  of  one,  that  ia,  for  the  mother  and  the  child  within  her.  '  It  is  there- 
fope,'  stiya  Doctor  Dewees,  "conHtanUy  recommended  to  eat  and  drink  heartily; 
and  this  she  too  often  does,  until  the  system  is  goaded  to  fever;  and  somelimes 
to  more  sudden  and  greater  evils,  as  convulsions  or  apoplexy.' 

"If,  instead  of  full  diet,  women  in  pregnauey  will  but  try  the  plan  of  eating 
leas  food,  even  of  becoming  very  abatemioua,  they  will  moat  assuredly  (ind 
(hat  they  get  along  better,  suffer  leas  from  plethora  and  fuilneaa,  and  enjoy 
greater  comfort  of  body  in  every  respect. 

"There  ia  a  mechanical  reason — one  which  females  themselves  cjui  best 
understand — why  less  food  ahould  be  taken  during  prefpiancy  than  at  other 
timee;  the  abdomen  is  more  full  at  this  period;  muth  more  80  toward  the  end 
of  pregnancy.  Ucnce  it  ia  that  at  this  time  a  full  meal  will  cau30  a  greater 
sense  of  fullness,  and  in  every  respect  a  greater  degree  of  diacomfort,  than 
when  pregnancy  doea  not  exist." 

Dr.  M,  L.  Holbrook  took  a  similar  position,  and  wrote:' 

"We  habitually  take  more  food  than  is  striclly  lequifed  for  the  demands 
of  the  body;  we  therefore  daily  Qiakc  more  blood  than  is  really  wanted  for 
its  support.  A  superfluity  amply  sufiicient  for  the  nourishment  of  the  child 
b  thufl  furnished — for  a  very  small  quantity  ia  requisite — without  the  mother, 
on  the  one  hand,  feeling  the  demand  to  be  oppressive,  and,  on  the  other, 
without  a  freer  indulgence  of  food  beini^  necessary  to  provide  it.  Nature  her- 
self corroborates  this  opinion;  indeed,  .she  aohcits  a  reduction  in  the  quantity 
of  support  mther  than  asks  an  increase  of  it;  for  almost  the  very  first  evidence 
of  pregnancy  w  the  morning  Riokness,  whieh  would  seem  to  declare  that  the 
system  requires  reduction  rather  than  increaae,  or  why  should  thia  subduing 
proeess  be  instituted?" 

'  ■'  Water  Cure  in  Pregnancy  and  Childbinh,"  pp.  fiS-56. 
""Parturition  Without  Pain,"  pp.  62-63. 
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This  question  of  voraiting  la  a  very  interesting  one.  1  ^idd 
be  glad  to  see  a  case  of  this  kind  that  could  withstand  proloi 
Faftting;  water  diiaking,  und  bathing,  if  such  a  case  could 
found.  In  cases  of  vomiting,  both  patients  and  physJriane 
to  be  afraid  of  nothing  so  much  as  starvation.  Hence  the  stc 
ach  is  made  the  receptacle  of  all  manner  of  things,  clean  and  un- 
clean— saying  nothing  of  the  inordinate  dosing  that  is  u£uaU; 
practiced  on  such  occasions.  It  is  no  wonder  thai  the  vomit 
continues  under  such  treatment. 

These  remarks  apply  also  to  the  practice  of  giving  growuig 
children  Earge  quantities  of  food,  on  the  supposition  that  they 
require  great  bulk  in  order  to  replace  the  wastes  of  tlie  sy&tem  and 
to  allow  for  the  extra  growth  of  the  tissues.  Doctor  RabagU^ 
pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  this  practit^e,  and  said: 

'"Tho  growing  boy  or  pr]  may  grow  tM-elve  pouadB  in  a  year,  but  six  ; 
ia  much  mora  conmiori.  To  make  up  the  former  weight ,  he  requires  i 
ounce  of  esrtra.  iaod  a.  day;  to  make  up  [he  latler,  he  requires  aoe-qui 
ounce.  To  this-  end  he  is  often  supplied  with  one  pound  extra  of  food,] 
even  one  and  oue-balf  pounds  daily.  What  wonder  if,  under  tbeee  dr 
stances,  he  should  have  tonBilitU,  tracheitLs,  binn cho-pneumonia.  pietir 
niii,  plourisj*.  growing  painu,  or  rheumatic  fever,  or  even  that  he  should 
nltacked  by  one  of  Ihc  comitiued  i^vtrs — hia  Eisaues  being  so  loaded  rnlh 
effete  maleriiJ  llia(.  they  fonn  a  suit  itble  nidus,  or  resting  place  for  the  gtuVi'tl. 
of  the  miero-organism  whieh  is  aaeociated  Mith  the  cause  of  the  diaeMe?" 


As  Dr.  T,  L.  Nichols  said  i ' 

"  An  otmce  a  day  ia  nearly  twenty-three  pounds  a  year. 

to  grow  at  that  rate." 

Dr.  Dio  Lewis  also  said:' 


No  ODftl 


"Tire  comraoit  notion,  that  when  a  child  ia  growing,  be  needs 
quantities  of  food,  is  an  error.    It  is  true  that,  during  this  period  he  inadci 
perhaps  two  oujicea  &  day,  to  hia  weight,  hut  the  quantity  he  eal«,  in  view"| 
thiH  increase  of  weight,  is  fearful  to  t>choIdr' 

>  "Diet  Cure,"  p.  21.  '  "Weak  Lunga,"  p.  109. 
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In  this  place  I  desire  to  touch  upon  one  or  two  aspects  only  of 
that  momentous  question — the  causation  of  cancer;  bearing  in 
mind  particularly  the  relation  of  cancer  to  food  habits — since,  to 
me,  the  conoection  is  both  dose  and  distinct.  It  is  frequently 
said  that  old  wounds,  blows,  knocks,  bruises,  etc,  cause  cancer — 
but  this  is  a  mistake.  They  may  occasion  cancer,  sometimes,  per- 
haps, (though  not  so  often  as  is  generally  supposed)  but  they  do 
not  cause  it.  And  the  distinction  should  be  apparent  to  my 
readers.  Why  such  blows,  etc.,  occasion  cancer  15  intelligible 
enough;  it  is  for  this  reason:  The  bruise  occasions  a  temporary 
obstruction  in  the  minute  blood  vessels  at  that  point,  causing  a 
congestion  and  temporary  blockage  or  obstruction.  If  the  sys- 
tem is  surcharged  with  effete,  mal-assimilated  material,  this  will 
commence  to  "dam"  and  collect  in  that  part,  being  caught  and 
retained  by  the  blockage  in  the  blood  vessels.  This  obstruction, 
since  it  is  not  removed,  becomes  chronic,  and  chronic  congestion 
follows;  inflammatory  symptoms  appear;  the  part  is  at  once  over- 
fed and  under-nourished,  while  oxidation  and  elimination  are 
practically  impossible  within  that  area;  continued  accretion  con- 
tinues, while  the  old  material  is  not  removed;  a  growth  is  formed 
— perhaps  a  tumor,  perhaps  a  cancer!     As  Doctor  Trail  put  it:^ 

"  ...  A  Wow,  &  bniise,  a  clot  of  blood,  a  floiHing  impurity,  a  moriiid 
humor,  have'  diaor^antzed  a  portion  of  the  living  of^aniam,  or  formed  a.  nucleus 
to  whi'Ch  the  organic  atoma  may  be  accreted  or  transformed  by  a  new  mivs 
of  afftiLities    ..." 

It  is  merely  a  question  of  time;  of  the  condition  of  the  organ- 
ism; (of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  effete  materia!  it  eon- 
tains)  which  determines  what  the  growth  will  he;  and  it  should 
be  obvious  from  this,  that,  unless  such  conditions  exist,  and  such 
impurities  are  present,  any  growth  of  the  kind — simple  or  malig- 
nant"— -would  be  impossible,  for  the  reason  that  the  true  causal 

•"Ulerinc  Diseftses  and  Displacemeuta,"  p.  85. 

•That  aiiuple  and  muliEnant  growths  are,  iu  the  ultimate  unalysis,  one 
and  tho  same  thins,  or  rather  (hat  the  causes  of  the  one  are  invariably  the 
caueea  oi  the  other,  \a  clearly  shown  in  T>r.  A,  Ralisi^Hati's  ■' Afler-Medicid 
Treatment  in  Cases  of  Ovariolouiy  ojid  Other  SiiiKical  Operations." 
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agencies  would  be  lacking  '  If  the  system  were  pure  and  free  froin 
sucti  obstructing  material;  and,  e.g.,  a  blow  were  struck,  tbe  re- 
aulUat  coDgee;Lion  would  be  merely  tranaitory  and  quite  hartuleas 
—passing  off  in  a  short  time^and  for  the  very  obvious  reason 
that  there  would  be  no  Impurities  in  the  system  to  collect  at  any 
such  point  or  nucleus — even  provided  such  were  formed.  And  M 
a  growth  of  the  kind  would  become  an  utter  impossibility;  tod 
tumors,  cancers,  etc.,  are  thus  traced  back  to  the  one  pnmftn' 
cause  which  is  equally  the  cause  o£  all  diseases  what6oe\'er.  U 
is  the  overplus  of  mal-aastmilated  maiehai  mthin  ihe  system;  md 
it  is  this  and  not  the  blow,  which  is  the  Teal  cause  of  the  disease.  And 
the  remedy  also  becomes  apparent — the  oxidation  and  elimina- 
tion of  the  morbid  material  which  causeu  the  obstruction  in  Uie 
first  place.  Unfortunately,  the  tendency  to  regard  cancer  as  it 
purely  "locnl"  disease  makes  the  acceptance  o!  this  view  cf  its 
causatioB  all  the  more  diiPcult  of  acceptance.  As  Dr.  Siunuel 
Dickson  wrote:' 

"  II  te  iji  very  tommon  error  on  the  part  6f  Rtedical  men,  to  stAte  in  theJl 
leporte  of  cas^,  that  a  ^healthy'  person  pretjentud  himself  with  a  pttnieuLu 
tumor  in  thin  ortbut  situation.  Now,  hucJi  practti ionera,  by  the  veiy^xprts- 
tuoD,  show  bow  much  tbey  have  busied  tbemeelvea  n-itb  «ni:fida]  distinctions 
— diatmctioBB  which  have  no  foundation  in  nature  or  reaaoD--to  the  nrgleci 
of  the  circle  of  aciiohs  which  conatitiile  the  stale  of  tbe  body  tenned  H^ih. 
Never  did  a.  tumof  apfingup  in  a  perfectly  healthy  Subject,  In  tbe  COutSeol 
my  medical  career,  I  liave  wiLnesi^  tumora  of  every  deacriptioo,  but  I  oewr 
met  one  that  could  not  be  traced,  either  to  prpvioue  conBtitutional  distuit>- 
ance,  or  to  the  effect  of  local  Lniuiy  on  a  previously  unhealthy  subject  ..." 

It  should  now  be  apparent  that  fasting,  in  the  initial  stages  of 
this  di9ease  (cancer),  should  be  capable  of  curing  this  terrible 
disease — for  the  reason  that  it  would  absorb,  oxidize  and  elimi- 
nutG  the  blocking  and  encumbering  material — thus  preventing 
its  permanent  presence,  and  final  disorganization  of  the  material 
lodged  in  the  blood  vessels.  All  the  predisposing  causes  of  tbe 
disease  would  thus  be  removed,  and  the  disease  itself  rendered 
impassible.  This  idea  I  shall  now  attempt  to  elaborate  and  defend 
in  some  detail. 

I  need  hardly  say  that,  among  the  exponents  and  defenders  of 
this  view,  Doctor  Rabagliati — himself  a  cancer  specialist — is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  and  persistent.  His  view  is  that  "'over- 
feeding is  the  predisposing  cause  of  cancer."*    He  defends  this 

'Seepage:   "Natural  Cure,"  p.  38, 

'  "CSirono-Thertnal  SysTem  of  Medieine,"  ete.j  p,  120. 

»  "  .\ir,  Food  and  ETOrcises,"  p.  ^8, 
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'view  at  length  in  hia  books,  giving  abundant  evidence  to  show 
Ikt  Bueh  13  Ln  ail  probability  the  case^  and  asserts  that  fasting  ia 
!ie  only  hope  for  a  permanent  cure.  Revolutionary  as  this  may 
appear,  he  is  not  alone  in  this  view.  Dr.  C.  P.  Newcombe'  haa 
stated  his  conviction  of  this  fact,  and  recommends  fasting  as  a 
cure,  (p.  33.)  Doctor  Haig'  stated  that  it  is  almost  always  in  the 
highly  fed  that  cancer  appears,  and  that  restriction  of  the  diet  Is 
the  only  rational  course  to  pursue.  Dr.  Robert  Bell  clearly  traced 
the  connection  between  cancer  and  over-feeding,'  while  this  author 
hints  that  the  causation  of  leproay  is  also,  probably,  wrong  diet.' 
Doctor  Rabagliati  shows  in  great  detail  how  this  excess  of  food 
materia!  must  be  the  chief  predisposing  cause.  Taking  the  ac- 
cepted view  that  a  cancer  is  the  result  of  hypertrophy,  or  ovei^ 
growth,'  he  goes  on  to  say:* 

"The  essecLC*  of  the  diflcase  .  .  .  ia  ite  typertrophy;  ifae  ocirurreDce 
of  par&Bitea  the  luxrident.  Now,  tha  queatjot)  is,  what  is  the  chief  prediapos- 
mg  caue«  of  the  overgrowth?  Well,  what  ran  be  the  cause  except  an  excess 
of  muieriaU  in  the  bloodV  And  if  eo,  whence  came  the  extiess  of  material 
which  in  pounnl  out.  of  the  blood  in  the  tana  of  the  cancerouB  exudation? 
What  source  can  there  be  but  the  en\nronment  of  the  organiam?  And  of  all 
the  facts  of  environment,  what  bo  likely  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  change  in 
the  body  aatbe  food?" 

Saya  Doctor  Newcombe:' 

"  Always  bear  in  mind  that  your  object  and  intention  ia  to  starve  out  your 
enemy  by  tulcinf;  only  what  food  you  want  for  yourself  with  none  to  apare  to 
feed  the  eauCer,  so  that  it  may  wither  away." 

This  ia,  it  will  be  observed,  but  another  way  of  putting  Doctor 
Dewey's  dictum,  "starve  a  sick  man,  and  you  have  begun  to 
starve,  not  the  flick  man  but  the  disease."  Doctor  Keith  quotes  a 
case  of  a  woman  who  recovered  from  cancer  by  hving  for  two 
years  on  a  small  quantity  of  milk  daily.'  He  noted  a  marked 
relief  in  all  cases  when  an  extremely  light  diet  was  allowed, 
(pp.  82-3.) 

'"  Diet  Cure  of  CMicer,"  pp,  15-16- 
'••Cancer  and  Uric  Acid/'  pp.  3,  i,  7. 

•  •'Constipation  Prevented  by  Diet,"  by  Albert  Broadbent,  pp.  5-6. 

•  "  Fniite,  Nuta  and  Vegetables,"  p.  7. 

*I  think  1  am  right  in  saying  this  is  now  the  all'but  Uoiveraa-Uy  held 
theory;  the  older  view  that  they  are  due  to  "wandering  corpuscles  becoming 
&xed  and  develonine  into  epithelial  cells,"  ("On  the  Structnre  of  Cancerous 
TumoiB  and  the  Mode  in  which  Adja.(»nl  Parts  ajre  Invaded,"  by  J.  J.  Wood- 
ward, M.P.,  p.  201,  being:  quite  given  up. 

■"'Air,  Food  and  Exercisea."  pp.  397-98. 

^  "  Diet  Cure  of  Cancer,"  p.  37. 

■  "  FadB  of  an  Old  Phyainaa,"  p,  84. 
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VTTALITV,   FASTING   AND  ITCTHITION 


Sir  W.  Banks,  Doctor  Kellogg,  Dr.  J,  E.  Gemmell,  all  take  the 

stand  that  there  is  a  close  counection  between  cancer  and  wrong 
food  habits.'  Doctor  Dewey  defended  tliis  view;  Sir  Benj.  Ward 
RichardKon  stated  his  conviction  that  cancer  was  closely  connected 
with  the  excess  of  rich  foods  consumed.*  Doctor  .Shew  was  con- 
vinced that  fasting  was  the  only  hope  for  cancerous  patients/ 
and  many  other  writers  are  inclined  to  take  a  similar  view,  of  late. 

Doctor  Robert  Dawbarn,  of  New  York,  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  cancer  and  similar  grontha  were  due  to  excessive 
nutrition  of  the  parts  involved,  owing  to  the  fact  that  "malig- 
nant growths  seem  endowed  with  a  relatively  large  number  of 
blood  vessels  as  one  of  their  striking  characteristics,"'  so  that, 
"when  this  mass  of  billions  of  cells  is  suddenly  reduced  to  feeding 
upon  no  more  blood  than  the  adjacent  healthy  tissues  get,  then, 
because  of  their  aggregate  bulk,  each  individual  malignant  cell 
may  be  supposed  to  get  less  nourishment  than  does  each  cell  of  i 
the  adjacent  healthy  flesh.  Consequently  we  might  naturally 
expect  them  to  be  more  nearly  killed  than  are  the  latter."  Bui 
since  he  had  previously  shown  that  "the  more  food,  the  greater 
activity"  (of  the  growth),  Doctor  Dawbarn  concluded  that  the 
only  rational  method  of  treatment  was  to  decrease  the  blood- 
supply  to  the  diseased  part — to  induce  a  local,  peripheral  anBemia, 
and  for  this  reason  he  performed  a  number  of  operationa — 
excising  one  external  carotid  artery.  It  was  soon  found,  how- 
ever, that  even  this  failed  to  cut  off  the  blood-supply  sufRciently, 
and  that  the  growth,  although  cheeked,  was  not  eradicated.  Ac- 
cordingly,  he  finally  resorted  to  excision  of  both  external  carotids! 
As  might  be  expected,  every  one  of  the  patients  died!  But  1  am 
not  criticising  Doctor  Dawbarn  or  his  work.  He  has  got  so  far 
as  to  recognize  that  cancers  and  other  mali^ant  growths  are  the 
result  of  over-nutrition,  and  that  is  one  step  in  the  right  direction, 
at  least.  But  the  treatment  is  open  to  at  least  two  fatal  objec- 
tions, to  which  I  would  now  call  attention. 

Doctors  have  not  yet  realized  that  operations,  ipcr  se,  do  not  andJ 
can  not  cure;  they  merely  remove  the  effect  of  a  cause — a  -prodtict, 
so  to  speak.'     Operations  only  remove  the  effects  of  causes — the 
cause  being  the  real  disease.     No  operation  can,  therefore,  ever 

>  "  Food  and  Stiwirth,"  by  the  Hon.  R.  Russell,  pp.  4SI-83. 

'  "  Diseaaea  of  Modem  Lile,'"  pp-  373. 

'"Family  PhyHiciim."  pp.  584-8-5, 

*  "Starvation  Treatmeni  of  Cenitin  Malignant  Growths."  p.  118. 

*See  Dorlor  Hilton's  "Lectures  on  Rest  and  Paiu,"  p,  63. 


cure  any  patient,  unless  tKe  habits  of  life  are  at  the  same  tiffie 
changed,  for  the  reason  that  the  cause  which  rendered  the  first 
growth  possible  would,  if  allowed  to  operate  in  the  system,  pro- 
duce the  same  growth  in  the  same  or  some  other  place,  or  some 
other  disease  at  a  later  time.  The  operation  only  removes  the 
effects  of  this  cause — which  must  be  removed,  if  a  real  cure  is  ever 
to  be  effected.  The  real  cure  is  the  removal  of  the  cause  which 
rendered  the  operation  necessary. 

Second.  As  before  stated,  Doctor  Dftwbam'e  idea  was  to  check 
the  excessive  supply  of  nutrition  to  the  affected  parts — to  "starve" 
them — and  in  this  he  was  quite  right-  But,  1  ask,  would  it  not  be 
far  more  rational  to  withhold  the  food-supply  at  its  source — the 
stomach — and  ao  star\'e  the  parts  in  a  natural  and  gradual  man- 
ner, by  general  denutrition,  and  without  the  exhausting,  dangerous 
and  ultimately  useless  operations?  Such  would  certainly  seem  to 
be  the  more  rational  theory.  I  cannot  elaborate  this  idea  here, 
for  lack  of  space;  but  I  think  the  theory  should  be  sufficiently 
apparent,  without  such  elaboratioo. 


APPENDIX   K 


It  would  be  impoesible  for  me  to  oppose  too  strong-ly  the  systeii 
of  giving  food  in  diseased  conditions  of  any  character  what 
and  I  say  this  with  full  knowledge  of  the  msoy  cases  that  han 
been  cured  by  giving  a  "full  diet" — cases  treatcKl  by  the  Weliff 
Mitchell  treatment,  etc.  I  am  persuaded  that  most  of  these  cuiw 
are  more  apparent  than  reaU  and  that  the  patient  either  sufiera 
fronk  the  same  or  some  other  disease  before  so  many  years  or  e%*eTi 
months  have  passed — owing  to  the  same  cause  being  continually 
operative  within  the  system — viz,,  over-nutrition.  Doctor  Keith 
asserted  his  belief  that,  "The  excess  of  food  given  to  thoae  oa 
the  WeLr-Mitchell  system  does  much  more  harm  than  good;  but 
this  shows  what  massage  can  do  even  when  so  stronglj'  handi- 
capped."' To  the  majority  of  medical  men  too  little  food  niean8_ 
but  one  thing — increase  the  intakel  They  seem  to  be  blind  to  thd 
facts  that  go  to  point  that  it  is  rather  the  inability  of  the  system 
to  utilize  the  food  already  ingested  that  causes  the  trouble;  and 
that  this  inability  is  caused,  in  mne  cases  out  of  ten^  by  ovE^ 
eating  in  the  first  place.  Thus,  we  are  told  that  at  the  Hospital 
for  Consumptives  on  Blackwell's  Island,  "there  are  nine  hours  o( 
sleep,  and  the  patients  eat  nine  timee  a  day.  ,  .  "'  And 
Doctor  Densraore  tells  us  that:  M 

"  .  ,  .  Here  are  three  features  or  the  Cure:  bouHHhment ,  rest,  utd 
fresh  air.  Of  the  three,  the  over-feeding  is  hy  far  the  most  important,  (or  it 
ia  ooiioeivftble  that  a  cure  might  be  effected  by  thie  means  aloae,  whidi  couU 
never  be  acoompUahed  by  reel  and  fresh  aii  only."* 

Is  it  not  marvelous  that  any  patients  at  all  get  well  under  such 
barbarous  treatment?     And  what  wonder  that  consumption  is 
BUch  a  deadly  disease— instead  of  having  Trail's  record  of  "hurt-  — 
dreds  of  cases  treated,  and  none  lost."  f 

And  this  axtends  to  other  diseases  also.  Doctor  Partsch  con- 
tended that  the  best  way  to  prevent  sea-sickness  was  to  "keepj 

'  "  Fads  of  an  Old  Physician,'^  p,  64, 

'C.  H.  Davis^  M.D,,  '^Self-Cure  of  Consumption."  p.  88. 

*  "CoBsumptioa  Mid  Chronic  Diseaws,"  p.  53. 
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the  blood  saturated  with  nutrient  material,"  and  said  that  food 
should  be  eaten  every  ten  minutesl  What  wonder  that  people  get 
sea-sick?  Doctor  Osborne,  again,^  gives  instructions  for  feeding 
ineenaible  persons! 

As  another  example  I  quote  the  following  from  '^The  Lightning 
Doctor,"  by  Benj.  F.  Weaver,  M.D.,  p.  141,  where,  in  speaking  of 
typhoid  fever,  he  says: 

"Robert  son  marshals  a  strong  array  of  facta  in  favor  of  more  liberal  feeding 
in  typboid  fe%'Gr.  It  ia  strange,  in  ^-iiew  v!  the  iavt  that  the  cxhaiiative  wart- 
i&K  is  ao  pronounced  in  this  diueiuie,  und  fiirice  no  spedli^*  remedy  Gxists,  that 
no  detemiin«l  effort  ia  made  to  increase  the  rettislflnce  of  (he  patient  by  eya- 
lematic  ahd  judtrioua  feeding.  Pita  has  showti  by  statiatiflal  study  of  the 
Case*  occurring  in  the  Massachusell a  Genera]  Hospital  from  1821  to  IS99 — a 
period  of  Bei-enty-eight  yeare — that  the  raortaJily  has  varied  little  from  the 
days  wb«i  calomel,  tartar  etnetic,  4Uid  bJeedinig  were  pmctised,  to  the  preaept 
time." 

Indeed,  one  can  quite  see  why  this  thould  be  the  case! — and  it 
is  quite  probable  that  no  very  great  change  mil  be  noted  until 
the  fasting  method  be  tried  and  adopted.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
most  persons  assert  that  no  physicians  would  think  of  givitig  Bolid 
food  in  typhoid,  now-a-days,  I  think  this  quotatiou  ie  interesting. 
Even  so  "orthodox"  a  writer  as  Dr.  Burney  Yea  realized  that  Bo 
food  should  be  allowed  in  typhoid,  and  pointed  out  that  the  con- 
ditions present  indicated  clearly  that  we  mast  "  keep  the  intestines 
absolutely  at  rest,  and  allow  no  debris  of  food  to  pass  through  to 
excite  peristaltic  action."'  The  idea  that  the  patient's  strength 
is  to  be  kept  up  by  passing  food-rubbish  over  tender,  bleediug  sur- 
faces is  palpably  ridiculous.  Even  did  we  receive  strength  from 
our  food,  it  should  be  clear  that  we  could  not  do  so  under  any 
such  cireu instances.  But.  as  we  have  seen  that  we  do  not  derive 
any  strength  whatever  from  food,  at  any  time,  or  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, this  notion  of  feeding  the  typhoid  patient  becomes 
little  less  than  barbarous. 

'  "  First  Aid."  p.  128. 

s"  Food  in  HeEJtb  and  Disease;'  p.  323. 


APPENDIX   L 

Thr  narrative  I  am  about  to  give  was  sent  me  by  my  friend, 
Louise  W.  Kop3,  in  whose  word  I  have  the  completest  confidence. 
Miss  Kops  is  a  good  observer,  and  knows  what  U  needed  in  obser- 
vations of  this  kind.     In  many  ways  I  consider  this  report 
interest,  both  because  of  the  suggestive  remark  as  to  the  relati 
time  for  Feeding  rhickg  and  Itabies;  and  because  of  the  fact  that 
chick  was  apparently  brought  back  to  Bfe  when  to  all  appearaiic 
dead — though  probably   not   really  so — thug  illustrating,  in 
moat  interesting  manner.  Sir  Beoj.  Ward  Richardson's  siatemew- 
The  significance  of  the  facts  I  leave  to  my  readers:   1  merely  give 
the  report  verbatim,  as  sent  to  me.     In  part,  it  is  as  follows: 


"On  Tburaday,  May  30th,  1907,  I  watrfied  a  batch  of  fifty  eggB  hatch  orf 
in  an  Uiculjalor.  The  first  chick  came  out  about  5  p.m.,  and  the  otheis  stwI'Wi 
about  9  P.M.,  and  continued  all  through  the  aigbt.  A  chick  n^ould  fiist  peck 
&  hole  in  the  shell,  and  then  stop  for  u  second  or  two,  and  thm  continue  to 
do  some  pei-'king,  until  it  had  a  good  aieed  bole  in  the  ebell;  then  it 
rest  for  quite  a  few  momenta  before  CommenCiiiB  to  struggle  out  of  i 
,  A/ler  one  cajne  out  of  the  shell,  it  would  rest  some  time  tiefore  ii 

wotJd  be  strong  enough  to  stand  up.  Of  couree,  aome  seemed  stronger  ibati 
otben,  and  got  their  bal&noe  fiuicker  than  tbey;  yet  even  the  weak  rhirl:», 
who  hnd  to  be  taken  out  of  the  shells,  Botnetimee  proved  as  Btrone  as  tbp  nibMi;^: 
and  one  fhick  e«peeiaJly  so.  He  was  pra«i«ll>'  lifeleao  when  taken  tpnm  th* 
shell,  and  we  did  not  think  he  Could  live,  b\it  after  the  third  day,  (whirl)  » 
tbe  len^b  of  time  they  are  left  iu  (he  incubator,  after  they  cionie  Olll  nf  tb> 
sbcU,  and  the  length  of  time  a  ben  eitE  on  ber  <-lucks,  before  sbe  getc  off  to 
feed  them),  1  took  ttiia  little  cbick  that  had  been  m  lifeless,  and  caied  for  him 
— giving  him  WBt«r  from  a  spoon  e\'efy  ten  tniniileB  tor  the  finrt  day,  Jind  then 
feedinf^  him  on  the  yolk  of  an  egg  fn-atmed  only)  in  &  liquid  foini.  I  kepi  ihii 
up  for  about  three  days,  ^"ving  him  the  egg  about  four  times  a  day,  but  the 
water  more  often.  He  got  stronger  each  day,  and  at  the  end  of  the  wwek  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  bim  from  the  others.  I  could  dislingulsh  him  fnm  the 
others  at  first  because  of  the  egg  apilt  down  the  front  of  him,  from  the  spoon. 
while  feeding  him.  Tbere  'were  others  who  were  weak  also,  and  ItKMe  I  would 
take  tip  in  nty  hand,  and  tearh  them  to  drink;  aometimee  tbey  would  appear 
to  be  >'Gry  weak,  but  ae  soon  a«  tbey  hod  taken  se'veral  driuks  of  water  tbey 
would  briEhten  up  and  becxinic  quite  li^■ely  ajid  allempt  lo  piek  for  them- 
eelvea  And  so  we  cared  for  them  all — and  there  were  about  fifty  of  tbetn^ 
for  a  week,  and  they  grow  to  be  fine  little  chicks  and  were  very  tame.    Tim 
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d&ya  wbeii  Lhey  had  to  at  ay  in  the  brooder,  Lhey  were  not  quite  so  lively,  but 
as  won  9»  they  were  put  out  of  doois  tbey  would  brighten  up  in  lewtbsD  ten 
minutes.    .     ,     . 

"I  wish  to  note  here  the  method  of  setting  of  the  hen — and  of  the  incu- 
bator— when  the  eggs  are  fiist  put  under  her  for  setting,  She  doea  not  get 
off  the  eggs  for  three  days;  neither  do  you  open  the  incubator.  That  is  done 
to  warm  the  eggs  first,  and  then,  after  that,  the  hen  gets  off  but  once  a  day 
to  feed  Mkd  eat.  After  she  hnaealen,  slie  tn-mH  hpr  ftggH  ovpr,  and  BitsoQ  them 
again  until  the  next  morning.  ^Vhen  the  eg^  hutch  out  the  chicks  are  left 
for  another  three  days,  with  neither  food  nor  water.  After  the  third  day 
they  are  put  in  a  brooder,  and  those  thai,  ate  strongest  be^  to  pick  for  food^ 
and  when  they  drink  they  will  stand  up  and  drink  from  the  cup,  several 
mouthfuls  at  a  tim^.  1  quot«  this  to  show  how  much  better  animals  ai? 
cared  for  (with  regaide  to  their  eating]  than  babies,  who  are  usually  fed  the 
fint  day. 

"  On  Thuraday,  June  6lh,  one  of  the  little  chicks  woa  hurt  by  being  squeesed 
between  the  board  of  the  brocxter  and  the  aide,  and  was  hurt  quite  baiily. 
Mta.  K.  took  him  out  and  held  him  for  about  an  hour  on  her  chest,  and  he 
seera«l  to  revive.  We  then  put  him  in  a  box,  in  the  brooder,  and  a  few  hours 
Iftter  I  foiuid  him  practically  lifeless.  The  other  cbJcke  had  bopped  in  the 
box,  and  stood  on  the  top  of  him,  and  be,  being  weak,  was  unable  to  help 
himaetf,  or  get  out.  ^Vhea  I  took  him  in  my  hands  he  was  cold,  and  lay  over, 
apparently  with  no  Ufe.  I  held  him  in  my  handa,  and  took  him  over  to  the 
stove,  and  htid  my  hands  in  the  oven  for  a  second  or  two.  Then  I  gave  him 
dropa  of  water  to  drink  every  few  minutes,  and  he  re\'i\'ed  bo  far  that  he  could 
eat  up.  1  theu  placed  turn  in  a  small  basket,  and  hung  it  by  the  door  of  the 
Btove — taking  hioi  out  every  ten  minutes  and  giving  him  water  to  drink.  At 
the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half  he  stood  up  on  the  table  and  chirped  I  He  was 
as  bright  as  could  be.  I  put  him  back  in  the  basket,  not  giving  Mm  water 
quil«  aO  often.  He  lived  for  about  six  hours  after  he  was  hurt;  then  died, 
I  think  1  made  a  mistake  in  leaving  him  loo  near  the  stove  at  the  last  port 
of  his  treatment;  if  I  bad  wrapped  him  up  and  taken  him  out  of  doors,  it 
seemed  to  me  he  would  have  lived.  (This  is  only  a  euppoaition.)  But  he 
was  quite  bright  for  a  whole  hour  aft«r  be  came  to,  and  nnly  twcmed  to  sink 
again  after  placing  him  near  the  oven  at  the  last.  Mrs.  ti.  could  prove  the 
details,  as  she  van  there,  and  saw  just  what  I  did  to  the  chick,  and  how  I 
brought  him  back  to  life.  I  write  Ihis  after  copying  the  detaila  from  my 
diary,  which  1  kept  at  West  Wiliington,  Coon. 

"LoDiai!  W.  Kops." 
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The  following  paper  1  reprint  wrbatim.  aL  the  request  of 
persons,  who  heard  it  read.     Under  the  auspiceef  of  the 
Culture  Club,  of  New  York,  of  which  I   waa  then  Treasurer,  i 
debate  was  held  on  February  13th,  1906,  the  following  being  toiw 
debated : 

Hksolved — Tkat  the  food-facior  is  the  rrwsi  imjtoHant 
jacloT  in  the  mainienancc  ttj  hcaiih. 

The  affirmative  was  maintained  by  Mr.  Eugene  Christian  &U 
myself;  the  negative  beipg  lakeu  by  Doctors  Patchen  and  Taylo: 
I  am  glad  to  say  thai  the  affirmative  side  won  easily,  Tb«  fol 
lowing  is  my  paper  aa  then  read: 

Ladies  and  Ge5«tlbuen; 

ll  is,  o-f  rourse,  most  bnrd  to  pick  out  &ny  one  fartor  thai  ia  lh.«  niw^l 
pnrlunl  in  the  roaintenauw  of  health — ainw  aU  the  laws  of  hypeiic  (iii; 
obeywl,  in  order  that  th*  greatest  depce  of  physical  and  mental  health 
be  preserved.  The  positioti  I  fttTtipy  lo-night  U,  therefore,  not  that  thu 
other  hygienic  agencies  are  in  themselvea  unimportant,  or  anj-thing  tul  d 
the  greBtii$l  iniporlance,  but  it  is  that  if  we  ore  to  chonee  any  one  factor,  tb 
food-fiM;U>r  is  the  most  importujit,  for  the  reason  tl>nt  the  f^iue  of  the  Uk 
relating  to  diet  and  food  will,  in  the  end,  lend  lo  more  disastrous  ooDseqwooc 
to  the  nrgnnieni ,  t  han  the  greater  or  lesaer  use  of  any  other  f  mglc  ph>*aola^ 
auTiliary  iu  the  maintenance  of  health.  In  occupying  this  f^iDiind,  1  dull 
therefore,  coote  at  once  to  tbe  point,  and  give  my  reasons  for  beUo-ing  thj 
to  be  so: 

X  1.  FlT^t,  I  would  point  out  that,  in  lower  OTftaniams,  btokfjurla 
always  ftaKrt«d  (hat  repnxliiclion  luid  nutrition  are  the  two  most  intf 
nnd  moflt  effiential  fActors  in  the  perpetuation  of  ibe  raec  of  any 
reprodurtion  eontinuins;  the  race,  or  perpefuBtiiiiEt  it;  nutrition  mainli 
the  physiological  int^^grity  of  the  tn(li\'idual  lli%-ing  at  any  one  time; 
though  it  will  be  acen  that  reproditeliftii  ix  all  important  to  the  rare,  null 
ia  eveu  more  important,  for  the  reoeon  thai,  if  tbe  individual  fail*  lo 
ita  proper  ahare,  the  race  would  die  out  promptly,  ainci!  there  would 
organiania  Seft  to  reproduce  their  hke.  For  the  individual,  tliereforc.  nt 
tion  is  the  mnal  important  fa^^^tor  entering  into  the  e&ae;  reprodurtion  niei^ 
Buhsidiar^-,  and  depelidinf^  iilto^lher  upon  it,  in  bo  fnr  as  it  de|<cnda  upo 
the  organism  that  niilrilioti  han  malntsdned.  And,  m  these  lr,>n>er  orjcsnioni 
trod  eapedaUy  in  those  thriving  in  the  uwtor,  tar  and  bre&thine 
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be  of  altogether  insignifirant  importance  when  oompared  with  thfo  question 
of  nutrition — while,  with  tfaeiv.  nil  the  exercise  which  they  are  called  upon, 
in  their  uciujil  li/e  to  take  lb  Just  aa  much  exercise  b&  is  neeesDitaled  is  their 
8carch  for,  and  devouring  of,  tood.  Nutrition  is,  therefore,  with  theoij  the 
one  primal  all-important  (actor;  and  thin  aspect  of  the  problem  haa.  I  think, 
been  OTOflooked  by  those  phyaiolo^ts  who  would  ECiaintftiii  that  the  food- 
factor  is  second  to  any  in  the  order  of  importance. 

J  2.  I  should  now  like  to  answer  (he  mo^t.  forcible  objeption  that  can  be 
raised  against  this  position — that  food  is  the  most  Lnip>ortimt  factor — and  it 
Vi'ould  be  in  favor  of  breathing  as  against  food;  the  position  being,  ve  BhaU 
be  told,  that,  whereaa  ono  tnay  live  for  many  days  without  food,  and  for 
many  bouia  without  water,  it  is  poseible  to  live  only  for  a  few  miiiuteH  without 
air;  and  this  da  a  fact  which  1  shall  not,  of  c»urse,  attempt,  for  one  minute, 
to  dispute.  At  fiFHt  eight,  that  proves  conclusively  that  breathing  is  the  most 
important  factor,  but  I  think  bt  ahowit  only  that  the  complete  arrest  of  the 
breathing  fimctioii  induces  death  eomowhat  more  rapidljf  than  the  complete 
arrest  of  any  other  physiological  function^ince  any  one  of  these  arrested 
Completely  would  uliioiately  I'fisult  in  death.  Ono  might  answer,  indeed, 
that  a  blow  on  the  head  would  terminate  our  life  even  more  Bpe>adily  than 
the  oes^atioD  of  i^he  breatbiDg  proce&is,  and  conaequently  that  a  sound  brain 
Lb  the  most  important  fuctor  in  the  maintenance  of  health;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  this  reasoning  can  be  carried  to  its  logical  coneluaion  on  theae 
lines.  We  must  take  the  ulthnate,  all-day  effects  of  any  one  proceaa,  and,  in 
summing  up  the  otTeRta  of  the  greater  or  lenaer  obu^  of  that  process  or  func- 
tioning, and  of  its  ePfeCta  upon  the  or|!;anisiii ,  w^e  will  find,  1  think,  that  this 
process  or  funetioa  of  breathing  can  be  infTinged  upon  and  abused  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  function  of  nutrition  Cftn  be  abused;  and  that  its  ultimate 
eSects  upon  the  organism  will  be  less  harmful.  That  is,  I  contend  that  breath- 
ing impure  air,  or  too  little  air,  though  doubtlefla  of  great  h&nn  to  the  vital 
economy,  iH  not  so  harmful  aa  an  equal  proportion  of  abuse  of  the  bodily 
^utritinn;  and  in  support  of  this  view,  I  would  call  to  your  attention  the 
following  from  Doctor  RabftgliRti's  work;  "Air,  Food  and  Exercdae*/'  pp.  4-5. 

*'As  a  preliminaiy  to  the  ronaideration  of  the  question  whether  it  is  more 
likely  that  bad,  vitiated  air  or  wrong  feeding  is  the  more  potent  cause  [of 
certain  diseases],  let  us  condder  which  of  these  two  great  seta  of  physiological 
proeeasea  most  alters  a  mEui,  A  man  emits  as  much  carbonic  acid  gai^  through 
nis  respiration  sis  would  suffice  to  eupply  about  half  a  pound  of  carbon  daily, 
were  it  to  be  chemit'aily  aepamted  from  the  carbonic  a^-'id  ^as.  This  is  a 
lai^  amount,  and  bears  quite  a  considerable  proportion  to  his  body  weight 
of  say  140  pounds,  or  about  7  per  etnt.  But  if  he  take«  what  is  penerally 
oonsidered  the  quite  moderate  allowance  of  (wo  pouuda  of  food  daily,  it  la 
evident  that  he  consumes  hia  own  weight  of  food  in  seventy  days,  or  a  little 
over  two  motiths;  while  if  he  takes  three  pounds  of  food  daily,  the  quantity 
recommended  by  Dr,  King  Cbambers,  for  the  luirsing  mother,  he  consumes 
his  own  weight  of  food  in  forty-ffix  days.  Some  phyaioSogista  contemplate 
with  equanimity  the  Consumption  of  five  poundj*  of  weight  of  food  daily,  and 
at  thl?  rale  a  man  would  cat  his  own  weight  in  twenty-eight  days.  I  hope 
to  say  something  later  regarding  the  very  extensive  quantities  of'fluid  which 
in  various  forma  puaa  into  and  out  of  the  blood  daily;  but,  referTin^;  now  to 
food  alone,  m  distingicished  Irons  water.  I  think  1  am  justified  in  saying  that, 
d  priori,  so  to  aay.  and  on  the  general  merits,  of  the  q^testion.  It  ia  more  likely 
that  a  man's  body  should  be  modified  by  food  than  by  ajr.  Of  course,  there 
are  many  other  aiangee  effected  by  the  respiration  than  the  mere  emieBiou 
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of  half  ii  pomnd  of  carbon  doily.  Other  organic  materials,  not  to  nienti 
quite  conEiderable  amoimt  of  natery  vapour,  are  stveo  torXb  by  Uie  lu 
but  the  total  amount  of  ehiui^e  in  the  Ixtdy  ellecied  b^  ihe  rBS|nrstii»~^ 
v^zy  much  le&»  thao  the  amount  effected  by  the  digestum  and  awmmilatioc 
of  food  and  water  in  the  body.  Whoever,  therefore,  ahould  meue  that  food 
is  pn>bab]y  a  greater  age.nt  in  producing  heoltJi  or  dieeaae  in  ine  Itody  ifaju 
air,  founds  his  opinion  on  substantial  facta  of  this  kind;  lutd,  «t  any  nU«,j 
Inherent  irnprobiUyility  iiltacibea  to  his  conteutioD." 

t  3.  The  next  point  I  would  coU  to  your  attention  is  Uub:  Food, 
only  food,  makex  blood,  and  b]o<:ul,Ba  we  know,  makes  body;  so  that  our 
structure  is  dependent  upOn,  and  onl^  upou,  the  food  we  eat.  Bi 
simply  purifier  that  blood,  or  oKidiKes  it;  exerdse  menly  cirrui&tee  it; 
the  food  we  eat  is  that  whinh^maAeg  the  blood,  and  in  this  respect  food  a 
tainly  the  moet  iniporlant  factor  tliat  con  poasibiy  ^axtQT  into  the  case  tram 
any  point  of  vi^w  whatsoe^'cr.  It  may  be  cliumed  that  prupcr  breathing  vffl 
oxidise  all  food  material  ingested,  tuminj;  it  into  healthy  blood,  e\'en  if 
material  be  at  the  atart  not  of  the  best,  and  that  insufKcient  breathing 
exercise  maiy  render  the  best  food  unsuited  to  the  OTganisEo,  for  the 
that  it  is  not  properly  u4iliE«d,  and  remains,  aa  it  were,  ajways 
lated.  To  b,  certain  extent  this  may  be  very  true,  but  it  only  empbiiasGB 
point  that  breathing  and  exerciae  are,  in  a  sense,  necessary,  not  tiiat  iber 
more  CBsentia!  than  the  food  which  they  oiddiEo  and  circulate!  Purt  air 
'  caanot  turn  bad  food  into  good  blood.  If  the  material  used  in  the 
struction  of  &  houae  be  not  of  the  best ,  no  amount  of  corefiJ  plaatcriitg  and 
amoimt  of  ingenuity  diaplaj-ed  by  the  contract«ra  and  builders  ciiri  make 
house  as  BtiBRg  and  as  normal,  so  to  speak,  m  if  the  raateris4  were,  in  tbe 
place,  the  best.  MofBOVcr,  I  would  insist  upon  the  fact  thai  hrealht&g 
exercise  citn  never  supply  eertoin  materiala  to  the  body,  which,  if  lack^ 
the  food,  must  be  always  lacldng,  »nd  the  body  starve  ultimately  for  lack  «f 
these  materials.  Thus,  in  those  cases  where  Ihe  fcx>d  lucks  certain  ndts,  in 
orjranic  compound,  the  body  dies,  us  we  know,  of  salijie  stananon.  and  tilii 
wO'Uld  Assuredly  h&ppen  no  n)9,tter  how  careful  we  were  in  breathing,  01 
exercise,  or  in  mental  attitude,  or  in  any  other  Rtanner  whatever. 

J  4.  The  position,  than,  which  I  assume  is,  that  we  may,  ■with  more 
lesB  impunity,  neglect  all  other  hygienic  laws,  b&  [o  exerdae,  breathing,  etc 
we  do  take  proper  care  of  this  ^reat  question  of  nulrilion,  or  food  suppl; 
merely  supplyiog  to  the  body  the  proper  quality  and  the  proper  quantity 
food;  and  thai  this  is  no  mere  theory,  but  an  actual  demons!  rable  fact, 
I  think,  proved  by  some  cases — notably,  thot  of  Mr,  Horace  Fletcher. 
this  coae,  as  you  uill  doublleee  remember,  Mr.  Fletrher  pays  no  poiticu 
attention  to  exercise,  to  breathing,  to  any  of  the  great  hygienic  laws,  ei 
this  one  of  the  simplicity  and  reduction  of  the  (ot>d  supply.  His  daily  on 
consists  only  in  walks  about  town,  yet,  becnuse  be  supplies  the  orpanism 
only  as  much  food  ae  it  af  tually  requires,  and  does  not  oveiload  and  bu 
it  with  an  unnatural  excess,  he  is  always  in  perfect  physical  condition,  enabi 
to  undertake  the  most  strenuous  physical  eserrifies,  such  as  those  pursued 
the  athletes  of  our  universities  when  hi  training  for  particular  e^-ents.  a 
Outi  witbout  atiy  exhaustion  at  the  time,  or  ConaequE^nt  stiilTneas  and 
on  the  following  day.  And  why?  Simply  bec^tuse  ^iilness  nesiii 
bringing  to  the  aurfaoe,  and  lodging  in  the  muscular  Liasues,  inal-i 
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tiyd-ciaterial;  and  iii  his  body  tbere  is  no  Bucb  materiaJ  to  bring  lo  the 
fa«i;  consequently,  be  U  always  in  perfect  phyaca)  training;  and,  further 
tbim  that,  lie  coneerves,  and  is  enable  to  expend  in  other  ways,  the  immense 
amount  of  energy,  which,  in  moet  cases,  is  utilized  aa  "ener^  of  digestion." 
And  this  practical  icaac,  aupported  as  it  is  by  othera,  less  famous,  perhaps, 
concluaively  proves,  it  seema  to  me,  the  position  I  occupy— that  if  we  were 
to  pve  pro-per  attentiou  to  our  diol,  all  other  ageneiea  are  of  more  or  less 
EnConsequen  ce. 

%  S.  And  this  truigs  me  to  a  simple  practical  point,  which  may,  perhaps, 
have  escaped  your  observation  as  yet,  but  the  importance  of  which  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated.  It  is  thia:  that  all  the*  other  hygienic  auxiliariea  are 
more  or  leas  dependent  upon,  and  necessitated  by,  this  question  of  the  regu- 
lation of  the  food  supply.  Were-  the  food  simplified  in  quality  and  reduced 
in  quantity,  these  otb^r  agencies  would  beconie  unneccs^aiy — for  tbe  reason 
that  they  are  merely  called  upon  to  eliniintae  from  the  syatem  a  certftin 
amount  of  mul-asaLmilated  food  material,  which  should  never  hu^'C  been  intro- 
duced. Thus;  were  we  to  have  recommended  to  us  a  serieB  of  deep  breathing 
exereiaea,  this  would  merely  pro\'e,  to  my  rnitid,  that  we  must  forcibly  elimi- 
nate, through  the  limgs,  a  certain  amount  of  nutritive  materiflJ.,  over  atld 
above  the  amount  that  ahould  normally  have  be«n  carried  tbere.  W«re  we 
lo  have  a  senes  of  exerci-sea  re'wmmended,  it  would  prove  merely  that-  it  is 
neis^ary  for  us  to  forcibly  oxidize  or  bum  up,  in  this  manner,  an  amount  of 
material  which  is  intnidueed  into  the  body  over  aiid  above  its  physiological 
requirementa.  Were  there  prescribed  for  ua  a  greater  quantity  of  water  to 
be  drunk  daily,  it  would  prove  merely  that  the  syslem  needed  cleansing,  to  a 
large  extent,  of  material  which  should  not  have  been  preaent ;  and  thia  appUes 
throughout  the  list,  oa  can  readily  be  aeen  when  we  coadder  the  reason  for 
atimulating  baths,  enetuaa,  etc.  Now,  the  point  I  make  is  this:  That  were  we 
not  to  introduce  into  the  aysteia,  in  the  firat  pluc-c,  the  excessive  food 
mat'erialj  theae  other  agencies  would  not  be  neccMitated  in  order  to  oxidize, 
and  get  rid  of,  thi*)  ^pet-abundance  of  materia],  that  should  never  have  been 
introduced.  Ajid  thus  I  contend  that,  of  all  the  phyBiolopcal ,  hygienic 
agencies  that  go  to  mak,e  perfect  health,  this  one  oE  the  regulation,  the  sim- 
plifying and  reatriction  of  food  supply,  is  by  far  the  most  important. 
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It  18  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  here  the  momentous  qu&siion  of 
imanity;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  offering  one  or  two  remark 
upon  one  particular  aspect  of  the  question— that  whieh  connect 
insauity  with  the  present  food-habits  of  the  people.  Docto 
Dewey  contended  most  strongly,  that  such  was  the  case,  in 
"No  Breakfast  Plan,"  pp.  157-70-  He  points  out  that,  in  manj 
cases  of  insanity,  no  lesion  of  any  kind  is  to  be  found  that  will 
explain  the  state  of  the  mind  existent.  Now,  it  is  known  thut 
excesses  of  all  kinds  are  one  of  the  great  predisposing  causes  of  in- 
sanity—anything that  tends  to  deplete  the  vitality  araisting  in 
the  work  of  destruction.  Since,  then,  the  digestive  energies  are 
the  most  severely  taxed  of  all  those  in  the  body,  as  a  rule,  it  will 
be  seen  that  over-eating  may  be  and  probably  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  insanity  to-day.  This  view  has  the  support  of  Doctor 
Keith — a  most  cautious  observer — for  he  says:'  , 

"  Believing  aa  I  do  ihut  rest  is  Nature's  f^reat  aire  for  a  dania(;ed  or^&n,  t1 
ctaimDt  help  thiuking  th»t  thia  rv»t  of  (be  brain  might  he  a  lar^  elemeDl  in 
the  cure  of  the  ina&ne,  and  ccrtomiy  the  expeiiment  of  giving  it  would  be  a 
very  safe  one." 


Doctor  Rabagliati  offers  strong  reasons  for  thinking  that  i 
sanity  is  the  direct  outcome  of  -the  perverted  food  habits,  and 
writes  in  part.* 


J 


"...  One  of  th«  chief  cauaee  why  siich  persons  (the  neurotic) 
infrequently  paaa  the  border  line  betw^een  sanity  and  iiiBaiiJty,  is,  I  belie^-e, 
through  the  miamaDagemimt  of  their  food.  I  feeJ  wrrtajn  that  many  peraon*, 
especially  women,  are  in  asylmns  majnly  Lhrough  this  cause.  .  ,  ,  I(  thv 
be  so,  WQ  can  see  how  inaanity  in  often  brought  od  just  as  other  diseaeeB  are, 
just  in  the  same  way,  oft'en.  aa  an  ordinary  <»ld  or  sore  throat  is  induoed. 
.  .  .  8ome^ime(3  love  ie  s^d  to  make  them  go  wrong,  aometimee  relipon. 
The  fact  is,  they  are  so  disturbed  Ihat  anything  would  or  mii^ht  have  upa« 
the  balance.  Love  or  religion  may  be  the  owwiw'on,  no  doubt,  but  the  ctindi- 
tiQD  of  the  DUtrition  is  the  main  cause.    The  oonnective  tissue  tcmdc  the  bead 

>  "Fads  of  an  Old  Phyaidan,"  p.  139. 

«"Air,  Food  and  Exercises,"  pp.  247-*8;    319-20. 
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baM  befome  irongealcd  from  iiripnoper  nutrition,  and  haa  initaled  the  broin- 
QellSr  preventing  tbeir  healthy  action." 

Doctor  Page  gives  one  very  interesting  case  in  which  a  patient 
recovered  normal  mental  health  by  fasting  forty-one  days,  after 
other  treatment  had  miserably  failed.'  Even  so  orthodoK  a 
practitioner  as  Doctor  Pereira,'  insists  that  many  insane  patients 
are  in  no  real  condition  to  eat  or  properly  digest  food,  and  that; 

"To  force  food  inU>  the  enfeebled  «id  dying  slomac^b  would  not  be  sanc- 
tioned by  any  well-regulated  hospital  .  .  .  aiid  tlie[r  distinclion  (be- 
tween the  refusal  to  eat  food  because  of  a  morbid  faiity  of  Bomo  kind  and  a 
truly  disensed  state)  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  LecauBe  they  ocoir  in  a 
boapitul  for  Llie  inaone." 

Let  U3  take  an  example  of  this  mal-treatmentf  aa  I  conceive  it 

to  be,  so  far  as  the  food  habits  of  the  insane  patients  go.  Kraepelin, 
in  his  "Clinical  Psychiatry."  after  admitting  (p.  3),  that  '^only  a 
comparatively  small  percentage  of  mental  cases  are  permanently 
and  completely  cured  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,"  and  that 
poisons  are  frequently  the  direct  cause  of  insanity — especially  the 
poisons  resultant  from  certain  diseases  (pp.  341-2),  cites  a  num- 
ber of  cases  in  which  patients  had  to  be  fed  against  their  will,  in 
all  sorts  of  barbarous  and  villainous  ways,  and  advises  this  method 
of  treatment  strongly!  Yet  it  is  obvious  to  any  one  reading  the 
cases  that  the  excessive  food  forced  upon  the  system  is  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  condition  that  is  present>  both  from  the  de- 
scription of  the  case,  and  from  what  the  patient  said.  Thus: 
"He  complained  bitterly  of  the  whole  treatment,  and  especially 
of  the  artificial  feeding,  so  long  necessary,  which  he  paid  had  made 
him  ill,"  runs  one  passage.  Others  could  be  mentioned  ad.  lib., 
if  neces.sary.  On  p.  343  it  is  acknowledged  that  "  waste  products  " 
are  one  great  factor  in  the  causation  of  insanity,  C.  R.  Krehbiel 
distinctly  stated  that  "through  intemperate  eating  I  con- 
tracted a  disease  which  brought  me  twice  into  the  asylum.."* 
Ur. Charles  Mercier,  in  his  "Text-Book  of  Insanity"  (p. 46),  admita 
that  "by  far  the  most  important  of  the  direct  stress^es,  perhaps 
the  moat  important  of  all  the  stresses  which  contribute  to  the 
production  of  insanity,  is  alteration  in  the  composition  of  the  blood 
by  which  the  highest  ner\'e  regions  are  nourished."  "Poisonous 
food"  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  causes  of  poisoned  blood,  and 

'  "Natural  Cure,"  op.  U<y45. 

I "  Foofl  and  Diet,''  p.  256. 

'  "Memories  sind  Expcrieacea,"  by  One  Demenled,  p,  23, 
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hence  insanity.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  our  authoi 
that  the  best  food,  in  excess,  will  produce  the  same  poisonic 
effects  upon  the  organism — a  fact  of  unparalleled  importance,  yi 
one  that  is  never  or  hardly  ever  recognized  as  a  vera  causa  by  tl 
medical  profession.  Until  this  truth  is  thoroughly  establishe 
and  recognized,  but  little  hope  can  be  entertained  that  any  grei 
advancement  will  be  made  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 
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